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UM? 


North  Carolina  Day 


SUBJECT:   FIRST  ANQLO-SAXON  SETTLEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 


PROGRAM    OF    EXERCISES 


1.  SONG—Our  Fathers'  God,  bo  Thee. 

2.  Reading— Sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  Father  of  Anglo-Saxon 

Colonization  in  America. 

3.  Declamation— Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Virginia  Dare- 

By  Jos.  W.  Holden. 

4.  Reading — Sketch  of  the  Landing. 

From  Hawks'  History. 

5.,  SONG— "  Ho!  for  Carolina."—  W.  B.  Harrell. 

6.. Sketch  of  the  Settlement  op  Roanoke  Island— 

By  Graham  Dave?. 

From  N.  C.  Booklet. 

7.  Recitation  or  (Reading). 

(a)  The  Mystery  of  Croatan — By  Margaret  J.  Preston. 

(b)  Roanoke  Island — ByFred.A.Olds. 

8.  Address  by  Local  Orator. 

9.  Recitation— Poem,  "  My  Native  State"— By  H.  J.  Stockard. 

10.  General  Discussion. 

Topics — (a)  Are  the  Croatan  Indians  the  Lost  Colony? 

(b)  Why  Did  the  Attempt  to  Colonize  North  Carolina 
Fail? 

11.  Song— In  Conclusion—" The  Old  North  State"— By  Gaston. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh— By  Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 


OUR  FATHERS'  GOD,  TO  THEE. 

M.aj.  Graham  Davos  suggests  as  opening  hymn  the  follow- 
ing, in  place  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee": 

J 
Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing: 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God  our  King. 

(2) 
Bless  Thou  our  native  land, 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand, 

Through  storm  and  nigh  I  ; 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave; 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave, 
Do  Thou  our  country  save, 

Great  God  our  King. 

(3) 
For  her  our  prayer  shall -rise 
To  God,  above  the  skies ; 

On  Him  we  wait ; 
Thou  who  art  ever  nigh, 
Guarding  with  watchful  eye, 
To  Thee  aloud  we  cry, 

God  save  the  State. 


SKETCH  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


A  great  English  "poet  (the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ra 
leigh)  has  said  that  "  'tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
but  they  do  more  who  deserve  it."     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  de- 
served success,  and  therefore  all  North  Carolinians  should 
know  the  story  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1552,  and  came  of  a  good  family. 
There  were  as  many  as  thirteen  different  ways  of  spelling 
his  surname.  The  form  most  commonly  used  is  "Raleigh," 
but  Sir  Walter  himself  wrote  it  "Ralegh."  The  place  of  hib 
birth  was  the  parish  of  Budleigh,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
This  county  is  famous  as  the  home  of  many  other  great  ex- 
plorers who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  among 
whom  were  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (Ra- 
leigh's half-brother)  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Another  great 
navigator,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  was  born  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cornwall.  It  was  the  last-mentioned  who  gave  the 
name  of  "the  Cape  of  Eeare"  to  a  dangerous  point  on  our 
coast,  now  called  Cape  Fear,  where  he  came  near  being  ship- 
wrecked in  1585. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  received  his  education  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1568  he  was  a  student  at  the  English  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  and  in  the  year  following  attended  the 
University  of  France.  Before  completing  his  studies  in  the 
last-named  institution,  he  left  it  and  began  his  military  life 
as  a  volunteer  in  aid  of  the  French  Protestants  (called  Hugue- 
nots), who  were  then  engaged  in  a  religious  war  with  the 
Roman  Catholics.  He  later  served  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange  against  the  Spaniards.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  found  that  the  Queen  had  given  leave  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  to  establish   a  settlement  in   America.     Raleigh  be 


came  a  promoter  of  this  plan,  and  the  little  fleet  set  sail  in 
1579,  but  met  with  ill-fortune.  One  of  the  ships  was 
wrecked,  and  the  others  were  crippled  in  a  fight  with  the 
Spaniards,  so  they  had  to  return  without  having  found  land. 
A  little  later,  Raleigh  aided  in  quelling  an  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  and  won  great  fame  by  his  bravery. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  (whether  true  or  not  we  do  not 
know)  about  an  adventure  of  Sir  Walter  after  his  return 
from  Ireland.  It  is  said  that  one  day  he  saw  Queen  Eliza 
beth  coming  for  a  walk  with  some  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of 
her  court,  when  a  small  puddle  of  water  lay  directly  in  front 
of  her.  Seeing  this,  Raleigh  immediately  took  off  a  hand 
some  cloak  which  he  wore  and  lay  it  over  the  puddle ;  or,  as 
an  old  rhyme  says — 

'*  Threw  his  cloak  before  the  Queen 
To  keep  her  dainty  slippers  clean." 

Whether  this  piece  of  gallantry  was  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess we  can  not  tell,  but  he  soon  rose  to  high  favor  with  Eliza 
beth,  who  employed  him  in  many  matters  of  importance. 
He  soon  used  his  influence  to  start  another  expedition  to 
America,  in  1583,  and  intended  going  with  it,  but  sickness 
prevented,  so  it  Avas  intrusted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
Though  Gilbert's  fleet  reached  what  is  now  a  part  of  Canada 
(which  he  took  forcible  possession  of  by  expelling  other 
Europeans),  he  never  lived  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  for  his  ship, 
the  Squirrel,  foundered  on  the  return  trip  and  he  was 
drowned.  Though  greatly  attached  to  his  brother,  Raleigh 
was  not  discouraged  by  Gilbert's  death.  In  1584  he  fitted 
up  two  vessels  for  further  discovery.  These  were  commanded 
by  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  and  were  the  first  to 
explore  the  coast  of  ]STorth  Carolina,  which  they  reached  in 
July.  They  carried  back  to  England  such  glowing  accounts 
of  the4 new  country  that  the  "Virgin  Queen,"  as  Elizabeth 
was  styled, -called  it  Virginia,  after  herself,  and  made  Raleigh 
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a  knight.  He  was  also  made  "Governor  of  Virginia."  In 
later  years,  when  America  was  divided  into  colonies,  "Vir- 
ginia" was  the  name  given  to  the  colony  just  north  of  the 
place  of  the  first  settlement.  In  1585  another  fleet  went 
forth  on  an  errand  of  discovery.  In  this  expedition  were 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  and  Sir  Ralph  Lane.  These  captains 
having  quarreled,  Grenville  returned  after  landing  the  colo- 
nists, and  Lane  remained  to  form  a  settlement.  Grenville 
promised  to  return  with  supplies,  but  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  and  the  colonists  abandoned  America  and  returned 
to  England  in  1586,  in  one  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ships. 
Scarcely  had  the  colonists  left  Roanoke  when  Grenville  and 
his  supply  ships  landed  at  the  abandoned  settlement.  Leav- 
ing fifteen  men  on  the  island,  Grenville  went  back  to  Eng- 
land. Still  another  expedition  was  sent  out  by  Raleigh,  in 
1587,  commanded  by  John  White.  The  settlers  having  se- 
lected their  place  of  abode  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  White 
went  back  to  England  for  supplies,  but  could  not  at  once  bring 
them  as  all  English  ships  were  needed  to  fight  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  1590,  however,  White  got  back  to  Roanoke, 
only  to  find  that  the  colony  had  disappeared.  Among  the 
persons  thus  lost  was  Eleanor  Dare  (wife  of  a  colonist  and  a 
daughter  of  White)  and  her  little  daughter  Virginia  Dare, 
the  first  English  child  born  in  the  new  world. 

With  the  disastrous  end  of  his  colonies  on  Roanoke  Island, 
Raleigh's  ventures  in  JSTorth  America  ended.  Upon  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  South  America,  however,  he  made  sev- 
eral descents,  and  on  one  occasion  sailed  up  the  Orinoco  and 
laid  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  in  ashes.  On  this  occasion  Ra- 
leigh accompanied  the  expedition,  and  his  son  was  killed.  As 
St.  Thomas  was  destroyed  in  time  of  peace,  Raleigh  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  his  return  to  England.  Having 
been  convicted,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  October,  1618. 

As  a  poet  and  historian,  Raleigh  takes  high  rank,  and  he 
held  mauy  important  civil  posts.  He  was  also  Captain  of  one 
of  the  vessels  which  fought  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588. 


Two  articles,  before  unknown  in  Europe,  were  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  by  Raleigh,  viz.,  tobacco  and  potatoes. 
The  first  potatoes  planted  wTere  set  out  on  his  estate  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  climate  was  so  favorable  that  they  are  called 
Irish  potatoes.  More  than  once  they  have  saved  that  country 
from  famine,  and  this  alone  should  place  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  high  on  the  roll  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  AND  VIRGINIA 

DARE. 


The  name  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  awakens  a  long  train  of 
far-reaching  associations.  It  summons  from  the  placid  deeps 
of  the  past  the  memory  of  a  grand  and  gallant  hero,  the 
towering  shade  and  central  figure  of  England's  golden  Eliza- 
bethan age ;  it  evokes,  in  quiet  majesty,  the  form  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  statesman  and  soldier,  the  sailor  and 
courtier,  the  poet  and  philosopher,  the  chemist  and  historian, 
and  the  martyr  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  On  him,  it 
was  once  said,  the  Old  World  gazed  as  a  star ;  while  from  the 
New,  where  crystal  cliffs  of  Mt.  Raleigh,  amid  the  solitudes 
of  arctic  seas,  shimmer  beneath  the  aurora's  rays,  the  reflection 
of  his  fame  flashed  back!  flashed  over  old  ocean's  wrinkled 
wastes  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  keels  of  his  intrepid  fleet 
first  cleft  the  inland  waters  of  the  hemisphere  which  we  now 
inhabit. 

Here,  too,  on  the  soil  of  North  Carolina,  he  built  a  monu- 
ment of  enduring  fame,  for  here  he  planted  the  new  home  ~-£ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  here,  among  the  vines  and  flowers 
of  our  Eastern  shore,  where  the  breath  of  spring  is  filled  as 
of  old  with  the  perfume  of  blossoms,  and  the  cool  forests  are 
still  made  harmonious  with  the  carols  of  innumerable  birds, 
in  a  land  whose  loveliness  fires  the  imagination  and  enchants 
the  heart,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  destined  by  lofty 
fate  to  imperishable  renown,  and  gave  to  it,  the  island  city  of 
his  hopes  in  those  distant  years,  the  glorious  name  which  has 
been  so  often  uttered  here,  the  name  of  the  City  of  Raleigh. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment,  roll  back  the  chilling  tide  of 
the  fast-flowing  decades,  and  listen,  amid  the  rising  notes  of 
triumph   over   toils   forgotten    and   sufferings   ended,   to  the 
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weird  story  of  the  fate  of  our  scarce-remembered  mother  city. 
Et  was  a  lonely  settlement  on  a  wild  and  stormy  coast,  the  sole 
habitation  of  civilized  man  from  the  circle  of  the  Hesperidcs 
to  the  Pole.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  made  up  its  de- 
voted band  of  pioneers,  who  had  faced  the  terrors  of  ocean,  the 
invisible  fevers  of  the  land,  the  starvation  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  implacable  malice  of  treacherous  foes ;  and  who, 
finally,  faced  an  unknown  and  mysterious  doom,  whence  no 
record  has  been  rescued  from  the  tombs  of  eternity.  By  the 
spell  of  this  story  the  words  of  the  historian  have  ever  thrilled 
into  tender  and  mournful  harmony,  for  into  the  midst  of  that 
unhappy  city  there  came  one  whose  name  has  grown  into  a 
household  word — a  babe,  the  first  sweet  lily  infant  of  our 
English  mother  born  on  American  soil,  a  heavenly  gift,  a 
merciful  memory  from  the  skies !  Virginia  Dare,  the  first- 
born citizen  of  the  first  city  of  Raleigh,  the  first  free-born 
citizen  of  a  land  consecrated  to  freedom  forevermore ! 

Joseph  W.  Holden. 


VIRGINIA  DARE. 


On  the  eastern  shore  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  shallow 
sounds  enclosed  by  long  sand-hanks  which  bound  the  coast, 
lies  a  little  island  twelve  miles  long  and  three  miles  broad. 

This  is  Roanoke — the  scene  of  the  first  English  settlement 
in  this  country,  and  the  birth-place  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
English  child  born  in  America. 

How  much  of  romance,  and  yet  more  of  history — "a  ro- 
mance of  the  real" — clusters  around  the  sad  story  of  this 
young  girl !  Out  of  the  unfortunate  expeditions,  of  which 
she,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  fruits, 
grew  the  schemes  of  colonization  at  Jamestown  and  at  Ply- 
mouth a  score  of  years  later.  The  seed  were  sown  at  Roan- 
oke, were  fertilized  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  settlers  there, 
but  took  enduring  root  first  at  Jamestown. 

Associated  with  the  humble  and  almost  unknown  colonists 
of  Roanoke  are  the  names :  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen ; 
Raleigh,  the  preux  chevalier,  soldier,  statesman,  poet,  histo- 
rian;  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  sailor,  soldier  and  martyr;  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Admiral  and  circumnavigator  of  the  globe. 
Truly  our  little  Virginia  Dare  was  in  goodly  company. 

Of  chroniclers,  too,  she,  her  companions  and  their  acts  had 
no  lack. 

There  were  Arthur  Barlowe,  who  commanded  a  ship  in  the 
first  expedition ;  Lane,  the  governor  of  the  first  colonists ; 
John  White,  governor  of  the  second  colonists,  the  grandfather 
of  Virginia  Dare,  whom  she  was  destined  to  seek  in  sorrow 
and  never  find.  Their  accounts,  and  those  of  others  also,  are 
full  and  their  stories  well  told.  They  are  still  on  record, 
and  have  been  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  history  of  these  colonies  which  came 
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to  naught,  and  of  a  locality  now  so  little  known,  should  be  so 
fully  recorded  and  preserved  in  every  detail-1- much  more  so 
khan  that  of  other  localities  of  far  greater  importance,  now 
of  much  prominence,  whose  origin  and  early  history  arc  often 
obscure  and  uncertain — sometimes  almost  unknown. 

It  was  in  a  stirring  era,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  one  of  romantic  incident  and  adventure,  that  the  little 
waif,  Virginia  Dare,  first  saw  its  light.  The  dreaded  Span- 
ish Armada — foiled  in  part  by  Drake  and  Raleigh,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  colonists  of  Roanoke — was  pre- 
paring for  its  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  the  ap- 
peals and  groans  of  the  Christian  martyrs  wl\o  twenty  years 
before  perished  for  their  faith  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield, 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  still  echoed  through  the  land ;  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare,  all  unconscious  of  their  future  fame,  were 
in  their  lusty  youth ;  aThe  Faery  Queen"  was  taking  shape 
in  the  prolific  brain  of  Spencer ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
soon  to  die  at  Zutphen;  Frobisher  had  returned  from  his 
Arctic  discoveries,  and  Drake  from  his  voyage  around  the 
world ;  the  horrible  butcheries  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  at 
Paris,  had  heightened  religious  enmity  to  the  fiercest  inten- 
sity, to  which  the  good  Prince  of  Orange  was  soon  to  for- 
feit his  life,  a  murdered  victim ;  and  the  lovely  Queen  of 
Scots  was  ere  long  to  lay  her  beautiful  head  upon  the  block 
in  expiation  of  the  plottings  and  sins  of  others,  of  whom 
she  was  the  tool — perhaps  the  willing  tool. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Spaniard  were  entering  upon 
the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  at  sea  and  upon  the  conti- 
nent, which  may  be  said  to  have  been  ended  by  ourselves 
but  a  short  time  ago,  after  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  Cuba  and  other  West 
Indies.  Surely  little  Virginia  was  born  in  troublous  times, 
and  her  sad  fate  was  not  the  least  pathetic  incident  of  th^fe 
stormy  period. 

There  were  two  expeditions  to  Roanoke  before  the  birth 
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there  in  1587  of  Virginia  Dare,  some  account  of  which  may 
be  of  interest.  The  first  was  one  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion only.  It  consisted  of  two  small  ships,  the  "Tyger"  and 
the  " Admiral!/'  commanded  by  Captains  Philip  Amadas 
and  Arthur  Barlowe,  to  the  latter  of  whom  we  owe  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  and  of  its  results.  He  says  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh : 

*'The  27th  of  April,  in  the  yere  of  our  redemption  1584, 
we  departed  the  West  of  England  with  two  barkes  well  fur- 
nished with  men  and  victuals.  *  *  *  The  10th  of  June 
we  were  fallen  with  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.  *  *  * 
The  2d  of  July  we  found  shole  water,  wher  we  smelt  so 
sweet  and  so  strong  a  smel,  as  if  we  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  some  delicate  garden  abounding  with  odoriferous  flowers, 
by  which  we  were  assured  that  the  land  could  not  be  fane 
distant." 

•x-  *  * /'The  4th  of  July  we  arrived  upon  the  coast, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  and  we  sayled  along  the 
same  120  miles  before  we  could  find  any  entrance,  or  river 
issuing  into  the  sea.  The  first  that  appeared  unto  us  we  en- 
tered, and  cast  anker  about  three  harquebuz-shot  within  the 
haven's  mouth:  and  after  thanks  given  to  God  for  our  safe 
arrivall  thither,  we  manned  our  boats,  and  went  to  view  the 
land  next  adjoining  and  to  take  possession  of  the  same  in 
right  of  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majestie.  *  *  *  Wee 
came  to  an  island  which  they  call  Roanoke,  distant  seven 
leagues  from  the  harbor  by  which  we  entered:  and  at  the 
north  end  thereof  was  a  village  of  nine  houses,  built  of  Cedar 
and  fortified  round  about  with  sharp  trees.  *  *  *  We  were 
entertained  with  all  love  and  kindness,  and  with  as  much 
bounty  as  they  could  possibly  devise.  We  found  the  people 
most  gentle,  loving  and  faithful,  voide  of  all  guile  and  trea- 
son, and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age." 

A  handsome  tribute  to  our  Hatteras  Indians,  who  after- 
wards, probably,  had  not  much  cause  to  return  the  compli- 
ment. 
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These  Indians  differed  in  no  way  from  the  other  natives  of 
America,  except  tjiat  they  had  a  few  iron  implements,  and 
that  among  them  were  noticed  children  with  auburn  and 
chestnut-colored  hair.  It  was  learned  later  that  twenty-six 
years  before  this  time,  a  ship  manned  by  white  men  had  been 
cast  away  at  Secotan,  and  that  some  of  the  crew  had  been 
saved.  After  a  time  these  men  attempted  to  escape  in  a  small 
boat,  and  were  drowned.  These  were  the  only  whites  ever  seen 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English — but  some  six  years  after 
this  time  another  vessel  had  been  wrecked  on  this  coast,  and 
sill  the  crew  perished.  From  parts  of  this  wreck  driven  ashore 
the  natives  had  obtained  nails,  spikes  and  edged  tools.  But 
for  this  explanation,  this  presence  of  iron  would  have  per- 
plexed the  archaeologist.  The  account  of  the  natives,  their 
kindness  and  hospitality,  of  their  easy  life,  and  of  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit  and  grain,  fish  and  game  in  these  inland 
waters  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Like  all  natives,  they  longed 
to  purchase  the  swords  and  knives  of  the  white  men,  but  above 
all,  thev  desired  to  obtain  the  kettles  and  pans  to  use  as  shields 
in  battle.  The  King's  brother  was  most  kind,  repaying  the 
English  liberally  in  melons  and  fruit,  and  each  day  he  sent 
to  the  new-comers  presents  of  "fat-backs,"  conies,  hares  and 
fish. 

They  visited  the  Indian  village  on  Hoanoke.  aWhen  we 
came  towards  it/'  the  record  runs,  "standing  near  unto  the 
water's  side  the  wife  of  Granganimeo,  the  King's  brother, 
came  running  out  to  meet  us  very  cheerfully  and  friendly — 
her  husband  was  not  then  in  the  village.  Some  of  her  peo- 
ple she  commanded  to  draw  our  boat  on  shore  for  the  beating 
of  the  billow:  others  she  commanded  to  carry  us  on  their 
hacks  to  dry  ground  ;  and  others  to  bring  our  oars  to  the 
house  for  fear  of  stealing.  When  we  were  come  to  the  outer 
room,  having  five  rooms  to  her  house,  she  caused  us  to  sit 
down  by  a  great  fire,  and  after  took  our  clothes  and  washed 
them,  and  dried  them  again,  some  of  the  women  washed  our 
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feet  in  warm  water,  and  she  herself  took  great  pains  to  see 
all  things  ordered  in  the  best  manner  she  could." 

The  adventurers  remained  in  that  region  about  two  months 
and  made  many  explorations.  In  September  they  returned  to 
England,  taking  with  them  two  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  Manteo, 
who  ever  remained  the  faithful  friend  of  the  English,  and 
Wanchese.  Their  names  are  retained  as  the  names  of  two 
villages  on  Roanoke  Island  to-day.  Their  arrival  home, 
and  the  glowing  account  the  adventurers  gave  of  their  dis- 
coveries aroused  the  utmost  interest.  The  new-found  coun- 
try was  called  Virginia,  in  honor  of  the  "Virgin  Queen,"  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America  was  divided  into  three 
regions,  with  boundaries  very  ill-defined,  claimed  by  France, 
England  and  Spain,  and  called  Canada,  Virginia  and  Flor- 
ida. A  large  part  of  Virginia,  which  included  Roanoke 
Island,  was  afterwards,  by  the  patent  of  Charles  I.  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath  in  1629,  and  by  the  charters  of  Charles  II.  in 
1663  and  1665  to  the  "Lords  Proprietors,"  set  of!  as  Caro- 
lina, so  named  from  the  Latin  name,  Carolus,  of  the  two 
Kings.  The  name,  therefore,  Virgina,  first  applied  to  Roau- 
oke  Island  and  the  parts  adjacent,  originated  in  what  is  now 
North  Carolina,  and  if  Virginia  be,  as  she  is  often  called,  the 
"Mother  of  States,"  North  Carolina  may  be  said  to  be  her 
own  grandmother ! 

The  next  year  (1585).  a  large  expedition,  under  command 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  cousin  of  Raleigh's,  was  fitted 
out.  There  were  seven  "ships"  in  the  fleet — if  the  small 
crafts  composing  it  can  be  so  called,  the  largest  of  them  be- 
ing of  "seven  score  tunnes"  burden — which  carried  108  men 
who  were  to  be  settled  in  a  permanent  colony  on  Roanoke 
Island.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1585,  and  on  July  3d  Wingina,  the  Indian  Chief,  was  noti- 
fied of  its  arrival  at  Roanoke.  Manteo  and  Wanchese  re- 
turned with  this  fleet. 

On  August  25th  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  "Our  Generall, 
weyed  anker,  and  set  sails  for  England."     On  his  return  the 
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colony  was  left  in  charge  of  "Master  Ralph  Lane/'  and  with 
him  was  "Master  Philip  Amadas,  Admiral  of  the  Country," 
who  had  commanded  one  of  the  ships  in  the  first  expedition. 
The  Dames  of  the  colonists  are  all  known,  a  list  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  Vol.  I  of  llawkes'  History  of  North  Carolina. 
These  colonists  founded  a  village  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  constructed  a  fort,  principally  an  earthwork, 
called  by  Lane  "The  new  fort  in  Virginia."  The  outlines, 
ditch  and  parapet  of  this  fort  are  still  perfectly  distinct,  and 
its  angles  and  sally-port  are  now  marked  with  granite  blocks. 
It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  appropriately  called 
"Fort  Raleigh." 

Lane  has  left  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  doings  of 
his  colonists  during  their  stay  on  Roanoke  Island,  and  of  his 
own  explorations.  They  remained  there  but  one  year,  hav- 
ing become  home-sick,  discouraged  and  disheartened,  and 
sailed  in  June,  1586,  on  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  for 
England,  where  they  arrived  on  the  27th  of  July.  They  had 
scarcely  gotten  out  of  sight  of  the  island  when  a  ship  dis- 
patched by  Raleigh,  freighted  with  provisions  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  arrived  there,  and,  finding  no  one,  wTent  back  to 
England.  About  a  fortnight  later  Sir  Richard  Grenville  ar- 
rived with  three  ships  similarly  equipped.  Finding  the 
Island  abandoned,  "yet  unwilling  to  lose  the  possession  of 
the  countrey,"  he  "determined  to  leave  some  men  behind  to 
reteine  it :  whereupon  he  landed  fifteen  men  in  the  Isle  of 
Roanoke,  furnished  plentifully  with  all  manner  of  provisions 
for  two  years,  and  so  departed  for  England." 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  failure — a  very  costly  one — of 
this  first  attempt  at  colonization,  Sir  Walter  equipped  an- 
other expedition  in  the  year  following,  which,  however,  he 
in  tended  to  settle  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  instead  of 
at  Roanoke.  This  expedition  was  intrusted  to  the  guidance 
of  John  White,  the  grand f  (her  of  Virginia  Dare,  who  we 
will  let  tell  his  own  story: 
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"In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1587,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in- 
tended to  persevere  in  the  planting  of  this  Countrey  of  Vir- 
ginia, prepared  a  newe  Colonie  of  150  men  to  be  sent  thither, 
under  the  charge  of  John  White,  whom  he  appointed  Gov 
ernour,  and  also  appointed  unto  him  twelve  Assistants,  unto 
whom  he  gave  a  Charter,  and  incorporated  them  by  the  name 
of  Governour  and  Assistants  of  the  Citie  of  Raleigh  in  Vir- 
ginia. Our  Fleete  being  in  number  three  saile,  the  Admirall 
a  shippe  of  120  Tunnes,  a  Flieboat  and  a  Pinnesse,  departed 
the  26th  of  April  from  Portsmouth.  *  *  *  About  the  16  of 
July  we  fel  with  the  maine  of  Virginia,  and  bare  along  the 
coast,  where  in  the  night,  had  not  Captaine  Stafford  bene 
carefull,  we  had  all  bene  castaway  upon  the  beach  called  the 
Caps  of  Fere.  The  22  of  July  we  arrived  at  Hatorask:  the 
Governour  went  aboard  the  pinesse  with  forty  of  his  best  men, 
intending  to  pass  up  to  Roanok  forthwith,  hoping  there  to 
finde  those  fifteene  men  which  Sir  Richard  Grenville  had 
left  there  the  yeere  before.  *  *  *  The  same  night  at  sunne-sei 
he  went  aland,  and  the  next  day  walked  to  the  north  ends 
of  the  island,  where  Master  Ralfe  Lane  had  his  forte,  with 
sundry  dwellings  made  by  his  men  about  it  the  yeere  before, 
where  we  hoped  to  find  some  signes  of  our  fifteene  men.  We 
found  the  forte  rased  downe,  but  all  the  houses  standing 
unhurt,  saving  that  the  nether  roomes  of  them,  and  also  of 
the  forte,  were  overgrown  with  melons,  and  Deere  within 
them  feeding :  so  wee  returned  to  our  company,  without  hope 
of  ever  seeing  any  of  the  fifteene  men  living."  The  fifteene 
men,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  had  been  massacred  by  the 
Indians. 

The  colonists  having  landed  upon  the  island  went  actively 
to  work  to  rebuild  Fort  Raleigh  and  to  make  homes  for  them- 
selves. They  consisted  of  ninety-one  men,  seventeen  women 
and  nine  children,  the  names  of  all  of  whom  are  preserved. 
In  the  former  colony  there  had  been  neither  women  nor  chil- 
dren, and  they  gave  to  this  one  a  character  of  stability  and 
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permanence  that  had  been  Jacking  in  the  first.     From  a  simi 
larity  of  their  names  with  those  of  the  men,  it  would  appear 
that  at  least  ten  of  the  women  were  married,  and  for  a  like 
reason  that  six  of  the  children  were  with  their  parents. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  there  occurred  two 
events,  or  perhaps  more  properly  three,  of  interest  and  im- 
portance not  merely  to  the  little  community,  but  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  this  country.  These  events  are  thus 
related  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill : 

"The  13  of  August  our  Savage  Manteo  was  christened  in 
Roanoke,  and  called  Lord  thereof  and  -of  Dasamonguepeuk, 
in  reward  of  his  faithfnll  service.  The  18,  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter to  the  Governour,  and  wife  to  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  the 
Assistants,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  in  Roanoke,  and  the 
same  was  christened  there  the  Sunday  following,  and  because 
this  child  was  the  first  Christian  born  in  Virginia,  she  was 
named  Virginia." 

These  baptisms  were,  so  far  as  is  known  to  this  writer,  the 
first  celebrations  of  record  of  a  Christian  Sacrament  within 
the  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  United  States.  The 
baptism  of  Manteo,  and  his  being  made  Lord  of  Roanoke, 
were  by  order  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  latter,  it  is 
believed,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  conferring  of  a  title  of 
nobility  upon  a  native  American.  By  the  Indians  "Elenor 
Dare/'  the  first  mother  of  the  white  race  known  to  them,  is 
said  to  have  been  called,  in  their  figurative  and  descriptive 
way,  "The  White  Doe,"  and  her  baby,  the  little  Virginia, 
the  first  white  infant  they  had  ever  seen,  "The  White  Fawn"  ; 
and  there  is  a  pretty  tradition  that  "after  her  death  her  spirit 
assumed  that  form — an  elfin  Fawn — which,  clad  in  immortal 
beauty,  would  at  times  be  seen  haunting  like  a  tender  mem- 
ory the  place  of  her  birth,  or  gazing  wistfully  over  the  sea, 
as  with  pathetic  yearning  for  the  far-away  mother-land." 
Another  tradition  is  that  in  that  sweet  form  she  was  slain  by 
her  lover,  a  young  Indian  Chief,  who  had  been  told  that  if 
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he  shot  her  from  ambush  with  a  certain  enchanted  arrow  it 
would  restore  her  to  him  in  human  form. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  Virginia,  her  grandfather  Gov- 
ernor White,  returned  to  England  to  obtain  supplies  for  the 
colonists : 

"The  22  of  August  the  whole  colony  came  to  the  Gov- 
ernour,  and  with  one  voice  requested  him  to  return  himselfe 
into  England,  for  the  obtaining  of  supplies  and  other  neces- 
saries for  them ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  allged  many  sufficient 
causes  why  he  would  not.  *  *  *  At  the  last,  through  their  ex- 
treame  intreating  constrayned  to  return,  he  departed  from 
Roanoke  the  27  of  August.'7 

On  the  16th  of  October  he  arrived  on  the  Irish  coast,  and 
coining  to  England  straightway  made  efforts  to  carry  succor 
to  his  people,  but  never  again  did  he  look  upon  the  faces  of 
his  daughter,  or  his  granddaughter,  or  of  any  of  their  com- 
panions. England  was  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  contest  with 
Spain  and  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  had  sore  need  at 
home  for  every  man  and  ship.  There  was  neither  time  nor 
means  to  be  devoted  to  an  obscure  little  company  thousands 
of  leagues  away  in  an  unknown  land  beyond  the  stormy 
Atlantic.  Three  years  elapsed  before  White  returned  to 
Roanoke,  and  when  he  came  he  found  it  deserted,  and  the  set- 
tlers gone — whither  ?  No  one  was  left  to  tell,  and  their  fate 
was  enshrouded,  and  will  ever  remain,  in  mystery  pathetic. 
The  dead  past  will  not  give  up  its  dead.  Let  White  himself 
tell  the  sad  story: 

"The  20  of  March  the  three  shippes,  the  Hopewell,  the 
John  Evangelist,  and  the  Little  John,  put  to  sea  from  Ply- 
mouth. *  *  *  The  15  of  August  we  came  to  an  anker  at 
Hatorask,  and  saw  a  great  smoke  rise  in  the  He  Roanoke 
neere  the  place  where  I  left  our  Colony  in  the  yeere  1587. 
*  *  *  The  next  morning  our  two  boats  went  ashore  and 
we  saw  another  great  smoke ;  but  when  we  came  to  it  we 
found  no  man  nor  signe  that  any  had  been  there  lately." 
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When  White  left  Roanoke  to  return  to  England  for  sup- 
plies, it  had  been  agreed  that  in  case  the  colonists  left  the 
island  in  his  absence,  they  should  leave  some  sign  to  indicate 
whither  they  had  gone,  and  if  their  leaving  was  under  duress, 
or  in  distress,  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  also  be  affixed, 
thus  X. 

White  continues :  "'The  17  of  August  our  boats  were  pre- 
pared againe  to  go  up  to  Roanoke.  *  *  *  Toward  the  north 
ende  of  the  island  we  espied  the  light  of  a  great  fire  thorovv 
the  woods :  When  we  came  right  over  against  it  we  sounded 
with  a  trumpet  a  Call,  and  afterwards  many  familiar  Eng- 
lish tunes  and  Songs,  and  called  to  them  friendly ;  but  we 
had  no  answer ;  we  therefore  landed  and  coming  to  the  fire 
we  found  the  grasse  and  sundrv  rotten  trees  burning  about 
the  place.  *  *  *  As  we  entered  up  the  sandy  banke,  upon 
a  tree  in  the  very  browe  thereof  were  curiously  carved  these 
faire  Roman  letters,  C.  R.  O.,  which  letters  we  knew  to  sig- 
nifie  the  place  where  I  should  find  the  planters  seated,  ac- 
cording to  a  secret  token  agreed  upon  betweene  them  and 
me,  at  my  last  departure  from  them,  which  was  that  they 
should  not  f  aile  to  write  or  carve  on  the  trees,  or  postes  of  the 
dores,  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  should  be  seated ;  and 
if  they  should  be  distressed,  that  then  they  should  carve  over 
the  letters  a  Cross  in  this  form  X,  but  we  found  no  such  sign 
of  distresse.  We  found  the  houses  taken  downe  and  the 
place  strongly  enclosed  with  a  high  palisado  of  great  trees, 
with  cortynes  and  flankers  very  Fortlike,  and  one  of  the  chief 
trees  at  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  had  the  barke  taken  off, 
and.  five  foot  from  the  ground,  in  f ayre  Capitall  letters,  was 
graven  CROATOAN,  without  any  crosse  or  sign  of  distress." 

The  colonists  had  evidently  gone  to  Croatan,  as  we  now 
have  the  word,  the  home  of  Manteo,  the  friendly  Chief,  the 
banks  and  islands  of  our  coast,  extending  from  Hatteras  to 
Beaufort  harbor;  but  none  of  them  was  ever  seen  of  white 
men  again.      They  "died  and  made  no  sign ;"  though  it  Is 
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believed  by  many,  and  with  considerable  reason,  that  their 
descendants  may  still  be  found  among  the  Croatan,  or,  more 
properly,  Hatteras,  Indians  of  Robeson  County.  White  does 
not  explain  satisfactorily  why  he  did  not  seek  his  daughter 
at  Croatan,  which  was  not  very  far  away.      He  says : 

"The  season  was  so  unfit,  and  weather  so  foule,  that  we 
were  constrayned  of  ^force  to  forsake  that  coast,  having  not 
seene  any  of  our  planters,  with  losse  of  one  of  our  ship-boats, 
and  seven  of  our  chief  est  men.  *  *  *  The  24  of  October  we 
came  in  safetie,  God  be  thanked,  to  an  anker  at  Plymouth. 
*  *  *  Thus  committing  the  reliefe  of  my  discomfortable 
company,  the  planters  in  Virginia,  to  the  merciful  help  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  I  most  humbly  beseech  to  helpe  and 
comfort  them,  according  to  His  most  holy  will  and  their  good 
desire,  I  take  my  leave." 

Raleigh  himself  had  never  visited  our  shores,  where  in 
failure  and  disaster  had  ended  all  his  efforts  at  settlement 
in  this  land,  and  where  his  unfortunate  colonists  passed  from 
the  domain  of  history  into  the  .domain  of  the  unknown. 

And  little  Virginia  Dare,  what  of  her  ?  Did  she  die  -n 
infancy,  and  does  her  dust,  mingled  with  the  soil  of  her  birth- 
place, blossom  there  into  flowers  that  blush  unseen  ?  Did 
her  little  feet  join  in  the  wandering  of  the  settlers  from  Roan- 
oke to  Croatan  ?  Did  she  grow  to  womanhood  in  their  sec- 
ond home,  and  did  her  life  end  in  tragedy  amid  the  darkness 
which  enshrouds  the  fate  of  the  colony  ?  From  the  deep 
abysm  of  the  past  comes  no  answer.  Yet  a  faint  echo,  a 
possible  trace  of  the  lost  White  Fawn,  comes  to  us  which  may 
have  reference  to  her,  and  with  it  the  record  closes  forever. 

In  his  first  volume  of  "The  History  of  Travaile,"  William 
Strachey,  Secretary  of  the  Jamestown  Colony,  writing  in 
1612  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  Virginia  in  1608-'10, 
says: 

"At  Peccarecemmek  and  Ochanahoen,  by  the  relation  of 
Machamps,  the  people  have  howses  built  with  stone  walles, 
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and  one  story  above  another,  so  taught  them  by  those  Eng- 
lish who  escaped  the  slaughter  at  Roanoke,  at  what  tyme  this 
our  Colony  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Newport  landed 
within  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the  people  breed  up  tame 
turkies  about  their  howses  and  take  apes  in  the  mountains, 
and  where,  at  Bitanoe,  the  Weroance  Eyanoco  preserved 
seven  of  the  English  alive,  fower  men,  two  boys  and  one 
young  mayde,  who  escaped  the  massacre,  and  fled  up  the  river 
Chanoke."  (Chowan.) 

This  "young  mayde"  may  well  have  been  Virginia  Dare, 
who,  at  the  time  mentioned,  would  have  been  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  extract  is  of  interest,  also,  as  show- 
ing that  the  existence,  and  even  the  location,  of  certain  of 
Raleigh's  colonists  were  well  known  to  the  Jamestown  set- 
tlers. Indeed,  both  John  Smith  and  Strachey  make  men- 
tion of  scattered  parties  of  those  colonists  several  times,  and 
the  Virginia  Company  writes  of  some  of  them  as  "yet  alive, 
within  fifty  miles  of  our  fort,  *  *  *  as  is  testified  by  two  of 
our  colony  sent  out  to  searche  them,  who,  (though  denied  by 
the  savages  speech  with  them)  found  crosses  *  *  *  and  assured 
Testimonies  of  Christians  newly  cut  in  the  barks  of  trees." 
Here  the  veil  of  mystery  falls  around  the  White  Fawn  and 
her  companions,  probably  never  to  be  raised. 


JL 


THE  LANDING. 


(From  W.  F.  Payson's  ,;  John  Vytal.") 

"The  landing  and  unlading  the  fly-boat  was  a  task  requir- 
ing much  exertion.  But  now  that  the  dangers  of  the  ocean 
were  past,  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  little  colony 
lent  aid  with  a  hearty  will.  They  were  in  high  spirits. 
The  mid-day  sun  shone  down  in  summer  warmth,  the  skies 
were  blue  and  cloudless.  The  island  of  Roanoke,  emerald 
green  in  all  its  summer  verdure,  seemed  a  veritable  land  of 
promise.  A  number  of  the  most  youthful  colonists  ran  along 
the  shore  to  prove  their  freedom  from  the  confines  of  the 
deck — ran  calling  to  one  another,  and  sang  for  sheer  hap- 
piness. Others,  more  devout,  gathered  about  the  preacher, 
who  offered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  Some,  with  whom 
labor  was  at  all  times  paramount,  went  busily  to  and  fro 
in  the  small  boats  and  the  pinnace,  which  had  again  been 
manned,  conveying  the  cargo  from  ship  to  shore.  The  main 
body  of  colonists,  who  had  arrived  earlier  on  the  Admiral, 
came  down  with  tears  of  joy  in  welcome,  and  a  babble  of 
questions  concerning  the  fly-boat's  voyage.  The  scene  was 
varied.  Here  stood  Hugh  Rouse,  with  a  great  bag  of  salt 
on  his  broad  shoulders ;  here  Roger  Pratt,  arm  in  arm  with 
his  newly-regained  friend,  the  bear,  and  pointing  at  Rousq 
with  some  remark  to  King  Lud  of  raillery ;  here  Marlowe, 
the  poet,  surveying  with  eager  eyes  the  luxuriant  foliage 
farther  inland  and  listening  with  enthrallment  to  the  songs 
of  forest  birds ;  there  Gyll  Croyden  running  towads  him  joy- 
ously, with  a  fresh-plucked  nosegay  of  unknown,  fragrant 
flowers  in  her  hand ;  here  Ananias  Dare,  overlooking  a  couple 
of  sailors  who  rolled  a  cask  of  wine  across  the  beach;  there 
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Simon  Ferdinahdo,  important  with  a  hundred  directions, 
and  furtive  as  he  glanced  towards  Vytal ;  here  Governor 
Wlii to,  for  a  moment  leaving  the  management  to  his  Assist- 
ants, and  here,  too,  beside  him  his  daughter  Eleanor,  her  face 
pale  as  if  with  illness.  She  was  clasping  his  arm  with  both 
hands,  as  though  to  make  sure  of  no  renewed  separation. 
'Father,  I  thank  God  we  are  once  more  together.  The  days 
were  very  long  and  almost  unendurable.7  " 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA! 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days ; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers ; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

Ho!  for  Carolina,  that's  the  land  for  me; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free ; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters,  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh,  it  is  the  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty. 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine ; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers ; 
Oh,  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer  time, 

When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  their  leafy  bowers  ; 

Ob,  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

And  her  sons,  so  true  in  warp  and  woof  and  grain, 
First  to  shed  their  blood  on  Freedom's  battle-plain, 
And  the  first  to  hail,  from  sea  to  mountain  bowers, 
Strangers  from  all  other  lands  to  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

Then  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free  and  strong, 
Sound  the  meed  of  praises  in  story  and  in  song, 
From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers : 
()!i.  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

WlT/LTAM  B.   HATCRET.L 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF   CROATAN. 


(The  little  colony  sent  to  Roanoke  Island  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  being 
in  great  need  of  supplies,  sent  the  Governor,  John  White,  to  England 
for  them.  Before  he  sailed  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  colony  found  it 
necessarjr  to  seek  another  location,  the  name  of  the  place  to  which 
they  had  gone  should  be  carved  on  a  tree  at  the  fort ;  and,  if  they  had 
left  in  distress,  a  cross  should  be  cut  above  the  word.  Governor  White's 
daughter,  Eleanor  Dare,  and  her  little  babe,  Virginia  Dare,  recently 
born  to  her  in  that  wild  American  home,  were  left  with  the  colonists 
to  await  the  return  of  the  Governor  from  England.  He  was  absent 
three  years.  His  vessel  came  to  anchor  off  Roanoke  Island  in  March, 
1590,  and  the  Governor  hastened  to  find  his  child  and  her  companions  ; 
but  the  fort  was  deserted,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  colonists  has  ever 
been  discovered  to  this  day  save  the  single  word  Croatan  carved  on  a 
pine  post  near  the  fort.) 

The  breath  of  spring  was  on  the  sea : 

Anon  the  governor  stepped 
His  good  ship's  deck  right  merrily ; 

His  promise  had  been  kept. 

"See,  see !  the  coast-line  comes  in  view !" 

He  heard  the  mariners  shout, — 
"'We'll  drop  our  anchors  in  the  sound 

Before  a  star  is  out !" 

"Xow,  God  be  praised,"  he  inly  breathed, 

aWho  saves  from  all  that  harms : 
To-morrow  morn  my  pretty  ones 

Will  rest  within  my  arms !" 

At  dawn  of  day  they  moored  their  ships, 

And  dared  the  breaker's  roar. 
What  meant  it?     Not  a  man  was  there 

To  welcome  them  ashore ! 
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They  sprang  to  find  the  cabins  rude ; 

The  quick  green  sedge  had  thrown 
Its  knotted  web  o'er  every  door 

And  climbed  each  chimney-stone. 

The  spring  was  choked  with  winter's  leaves, 

And  feebly  gurgled  on ; 
And  from  the  pathway  strewn  with  wrack 

All  trace  of  feet  was  gone. 

Their  fingers  thrid  the  matted  grass, 

If  there  perchance  a  mound 
Unseen  might  heave  the  broken  turf ; 

But  not  a  grave  was  found. 

They  beat  the  tangled  cypress  swamp, 

If  haply  in  despair 
They  might  have  strayed  into  its  glade, 

But  found  no  vestige  there. 

"The  pine !  the  pine !"  the  governor  groaned ; 

And  there  each  staring  man 
Read,  in  a  maze,  one  single  word 

Deep  carven— CRO  -  A  -  TAN  ! 

But  cut  above,  no  cross,  no  sign, 

No  symbol  of  distress ; 
Naught  else  beside  that  mystic  line, 

Within  the  wilderness ! 

And  where  and  what  was  "Cro-a-tan"  ? 

But  not  an  answer  came, 
And  none  of  all  who  read  it  there 

Had  ever  heard  the  name ! 


"Oh,  daughter!  daughter!  with  the  thought 

My  harrowed  brain  is  wild ! — 
Up  with  the  anchors !  I  must  find 

The  mother  and  the  child !" 

They  scoured  the  mainland  near  and  far ; 

The  search  no  tidings  brought, 
Till,  'mid  a  forest's  dusky  tribe, 

They  heard  the  name  they  sought. 

The  kindly  natives  came  with  gifts 

Of  corn  and  slaughtered  deer  ; 
What  room  for  savage  treachery 

Or  foul  suspicion  here  ? 

They  searched  the  wigwams  through, 
But  neither  lance,  nor  helm,  nor  spear. 

Nor  shred  of  child's  nor  woman's  gear, 
Could  furnish  forth  a  clew. 

How  could  a  hundred  souls  be  caught 

Straight  out  of  life,  nor  find 
Device  through  which  to  mark  their  fate, 

Or  leave  some  hint  behind  ? 

Had  winter's  ocean  inland  rolled 

An  eagre's  deadly  spray 
That  overwhelmed  the  island's  breadth 

And  swept  them  all  away  ? 

In  vain,  in  vain,  their  heart-sick  search  : 

No  tidings  reached  them  more, 
^No  record  save  that  silent  word 

Upon   that  silent  shore. 

The  mvstery  rests  a  mystery  still, 

Unsolved  of  mortal  man : 
Sphinx-like,  untold,  the  ages  hold 

The  tale  of  ORO  -  A  -  TAN. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


ROANOKE  ISLAND. 


No  spot  in  all  this  country  is  so  full  of  the  romance  of  his- 
tory as  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
where  the  first  English  settlement  within  what  is  now  the 
United  Stats j  was  made,  under  the  auspices  of  knightly  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  around  which  cluster  some  of  the  sad- 
dest memories  of  the  "Lost. Colony  of  Roanoke." 

The  centre  of  attraction  is  Fort  Raleigh.  Along  roads 
of  white  sand,  beneath  pines  with  which  the  bright  green 
of  the  holly  is  mingled,  the  way  lies  to  the  fort.  To  the 
right,  after  going  a  little  distance,  rise  in  Ions:  lines  the 
sand  dunes,  vast  mounds,  the  creation  and  sport  of  the  winds. 
Looking  from  the  top  of  these,  one  sees  to  the  eastward  the 
sea,  green  and  heaving,  and  the  curl  of  its  breakers,  and 
borne  by  the  soft  wind  comes  the  thunder  of  the  surf,  almost 
like  an  echo.  At  one's  feet  lies  the  sound,  yellow  as  gold, 
three  miles  in  width,  and  so  shallow  that  nearly  the  entire 
distance  can  be  waded.  Looking  westward,  the  island  seems 
at  one's  feet. 

Descending  from  the  height,  the  ride  is  resumed.  Past 
houses,  some  modern,  others  gray  with  age,  the  road  winds. 
Presently  there  appears  a  guiding  hand,  bearing  the  words 
"Port  Raleigh."  It  points  eastward,  and  there,  100  yards 
away,  is  the  fort. 

Surrounded  by  a  fence  of  pine  rails,  with  a  rustic  gate- 
way of  little,  upright  poles,  is  the  ruin.  In  its  centre  stands 
a  severely  simple  marble  monument,  and  low  posts  of  granite, 
a  foot  high,  mark  the  venerable  earthwork.  The  outlines  are 
perfectly  plain.  The  greatest  height  of  the  parapet  above 
the  ditch  is  some  two  feet.      Almost  an  acre  is  enclosed  by 
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the  fence,  and  the  fort  covers  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
this  area.  The  colonists'  log  lints  surrounded  the  fort,  which 
was  their  refuge.  Within  the  limits  of  the  enclosure  are 
live-oak,  pine,  holly,  dogwood,  sassafras,  water-oak  and  cherry 
trees.  Up  one  live-oak  clambers  a  grape  vine,  and  at  its 
foot  is  an  English  ivy.  The  monument,  or  memorial  stone, 
faces  westward  and  bears  this  insccription : 

uOn  this  site  in  July -August,  1585,  colonists  sent  out  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  built  a  fort  called  by  them  'The  new  fort 
of  Virginia.'  These  colonists  were  the  first  settlers  of  the 
English  race  in  America.  They  returned  to  England  in 
July,  1586,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

"Near  this  place  was  born,  on  the  18th  day  of  August, 
1587,  Virginia,  the  first  child  of  English  parents  born  in 
America,  daughter  of  Ananias  Dare  and  Eleanor  White, 
his  wife,  members  of  another  band  of  colonists  sent  out  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1587.  On  Sunday,  August  20,  1587, 
Virginia  Dare  was  baptized.  Manteo,  the  friendly  chief 
of  the  Hatteras  Indians,  had  been  baptized  on  the  Sunday 
previous.  These  baptisms  were  the  first  known  celebrations 
of  the  sacrament  in  the  territories  of  the  thirteen  original 
States." 

The  land  has  never  been  in  cultivation,  and  to  this  fact  is 
due  the  marvellous  preservation  of  the  ancient  earthwork. 
In  America  316  years  seem  a  very  great  lapse  of  time,  yet 
so  old  is  this  little  earthwork,  which,  thanks  to  the  care  of 
the  "'Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association,"  is  at  last 
marked.  It  is  evident  that  the  fort  was  made  of  two  rows 
<>f  upright  palisades,  or  logs,  between  which  there  was  earth. 
The  palisades  soon  decayed,  but  the  earth  retains  its  outline 
perfectly. 

It  is  well  to  turn  back  the  hand  of  time's  dial-plate  and 
see  the  first  impressions  of  this  island.  Amadas  and  Bar- 
lowe  were  the  pioneers,  and  Barlowe  tells  the  story  in  his 
quaint  old  English: 
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"Ye  27th  day  of  Aprile,  in  ye  yere  of  our  Redemption^ 

1584,  departed  ye  west  of  England  with  two  barks  well  fur- 
nished with  men  and  victuals.  Ye  10th  of  June  we  were 
fallen  with  ye  islands  of  ye  West  Indies.  On  ye  12th  day 
of  July  wee  found  shole  water,  where  we  smelt  so  sweet  and 
strong  a  smel  as  if  we  had  been  in  ye  midst  of  some  delicate 
garden  abounding  with  oderiferous  flowers,  by  which  we  were 
assured  ye  land  could  not  be  farre  distant.  Keeping  good 
watch,  and  bearing  but  slacke  sail,  ye  4th  of  July  we  arrived 
upon  ye  coast  which  wee  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  and  we 
sailed  along  ye  same  120  miles  before  we  could  find  any  en- 
trance or  river  issuing  into  ye  sea.  Ye  first  that  appeared 
unto  us  wee  entered  and  cast  anchor  about  three  harquebus 
shots  within  ye  haven's  mouth,  and,  after  thanks  given  to 
God  for  onr  safe  arrival  thither,  wee  manned  our  boats  and 
went  to  view  ye  land  next  adjoining,  and  take  possession  of 
ye  same  in  right  of  ye  Queen's  most  excellent  majestic 
Wee  viewed  the  land  about  us,  being  whereas  we  first  landed 
very  sandie  and  low  toward  ye  water  side,  but  so  full  of 
grapes  as  ye  very  beating  and  surge  of  ye  sea  overflowed 
them,  we  found  such  plenty,  both  on  ye  sand  and  on  ye  green 
soil  of  ye  hills,  as  well  as  on  every  shrubbe  and  ye  tops  of 
ye  high  cedars,  that  I  think  in  all  ye  world  ye  like  abundance 
is  not  to  bee  found." 

The  colony,  planted  in  1585,  was  not  revisited  until  1590. 
Governor  White  tells  the  pitiful  story  of  the  "Lost  Colony 
of  Roanoke."  His  expedition,  when  it  came  near  the  island, 
"sounded  with  a  trumpet  a  call,  and,  afterward,  many  famil- 
iar English  tunes  and  songs,  and  called  to  them  friendly,  but 
we  had  no  answer."  On  a  tree  on  the  very  brow  of  the  sandy 
bank  were  the  letters,  "CRO."  "At  the  fort,"  says  White, 
"we  found  the  houses  were  taken  down,  and  the  place  strongly 
inclosed  with  a  high  palisade  of  great  trees,  with  cortynes 
and  flankers,  very  fort-like,  and  one  of  the  chief  trees  at  the 
richt  side  of  the  entrance  had  the  bark  taken  off  and  five 
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foote  from  the  ground  in  fayre  capital  letters  was  graven 
'CROAT  AN,'  without  any  cross  or  sign  of  distress."  White 
returned  to  England,  leaving  the  great  mystery  unsolved. 

Time  seems  to  have  solved  it.  Croatan  was  on  the  main- 
land, in  what  is  now  Tyrrell  County.  There  the  colonists 
seem  to  have  gone  with,  or  to  have  been  taken  by,  the  Indians. 
Thence,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they  appear  to  have 
gone  to  what  is  now  Robeson  County.  There  are  many 
names  among  the  Croatan  Indians  of  Robeson  which  are  on 
the  roll  of  White's  colonists,  and  the  Croatans  use  daily 
many  old  English  words,  long  obsolete  in  the  mother  country. 

Fred.  A.  Olds. 


SIR  WALTER   RALEIGH. 


(Read  by  the  author  before  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion. October  22.  1901.) 

He  is  not  the  greatest  who  with  pick  and  spade 
Makes  excavations  for  some  splendid  fane, 
Nor  he  who  lays  with  trowel,  plumb,  and  line 
Upon  the  eternal  rock  its  base  of  stone: 
Nor  is  he  greatest  who  lifts  slow  its  walls, 
Flutes  its  white  pillars,  runs  its  architrave 
And  frieze  and  cornice,  sets  its  pictured  panes, 
And  points  its  airy  minarets  with  gold: 
Nor  he  who  peoples  angle,  niche,  and  aisle 
With  sculptured  angels,  and  with  symbol  graves 
Column  and  arch  and  nave  and  gallery: — 
These  are  but  delvers,  masons,  artisans, 
Each  working  out  his  part  of  that  vast  plan 
Projected  in  the  master-builder's  brain. 

And  he  who  wakes  the  organ's  soulful  tones, 
Faint,  far  away,  like  those  that  haply  steal — 
The  first  notes  of  the  song  of  the  redeemed — 
From  out  the  spirit  world  to  dying  ears; 
Or  rouses  it  in  lamentations  wild 
Of  Calvary,  or  moves  its  inmost  deeps 
With  sobs  and  cryings  unassuaged  that  touch 
The  heart  to  tears  for  unforgiven  sin, — 
He  voices  but  the  echo  of  that  hymn 
Whose  surges  shook  the  great  composer's  souL 

Bold  admirals  of  the  vast  high-seas  of  dream 
With  neither  chart  nor  azimuth  nor  star, 
That  push  your  prows  into  the  mighty  trades 
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And  ocean-streams  toward  continents  unknown  ; 
Brave  pioneers  that  slowly  blaze  your  way 
And  set  your  cairns,  for  peoples  yet  unborn, 
Upon  imagination's  dim  frontiers, — 
Ye  are  the  makers,  rulers  of  the  world ! 

And  so  this  splendid  land  to  sunward  laid, 

With  opulent  fields  and  many  a  winding  stream 

And  virgin  wood ;  with  stores  of  gems  and  veins 

Of  richest  ore ;  with  mills  and  thronging  marts, 

The  domain  of  the  freest  of  the  free, — 

'Tis  but  the  substance  of  his  dream, — the  pure 

The  true,  the  generous  knight  who  marked  its  bounds 

With  liberal  hand  by  interfusing  seas. 

What  though  no  sage  may  read  the  riddle  dark 

Of  Croatan,  diffused  through  marsh  and  waste 

And  solitude  ?     Their  valor  did  not  die, 

But  is  incorporate  in  our  civic  life. 

They  were  of  those  who  fought  at  Bannockburn ; 

Their  vital  spirits  spake  at  Mecklenburg ; 

They  rose  at  Alamance,  at  Bethel  led, 

And  at  Cardenas  steered  through  blinding  shells. 

They  live  to-day  and  shall  forever  live, 

Lifting  mankind  toward  freedom  and  toward  God  ! 

And  he  still  lives,  the  courteous  and  the  brave, 

Whose  life  went  out  in  seeming  dark  defeat. 

The  Tower  held  not  his  princely  spirit  immured : 

Within  those  narrow  dungeon  walls  he  trod 

Kingdoms  unlimited  by  earthly  zones. 

Nor  does  the  dismal  grave  hold  him  in  thrall, 

But  through  its  portals  passed  he  unafraid 

To  an  inheritance  beyond  decay 

Stored  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  man. 

He  lives  in  our  fair  city,  noble  state, 
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Puissant  land, — in  all  each  hopes  to  be. 
He  was  the  impulse  to  these  later  deeds. 
He  lives  in  fateful  words  and  splendid  dreams, 
In  strenuous  actions  and  in  high  careers. 
An  inspiration  unto  loftier  things. 

Upon  the  scheme  of  ages  man  shall  find 
Success  oft  failure,  failure  oft  success, 
When  he  shall  read  the  record  of  the  years ! 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 
Raleioh,  K  0.,  October  11,  1901. 


MY    NATIVE   STATE. 


I  love  thee,  fairest  of  all  lands,  my  home, 
From  lonely  Hatter  as  where  the  breakers  comb 
To  where  in  heaven  stands  thy  sombre  Dome, 
North  Carolina! 

The  world  is  loath  to  give  thee  what  is  just ; 
Upon  thy  bosom  sleeps,  nnmourned,  the  dust 
That  should  be  held  a  nation's  sacred  trust, 
North  Carolina! 

When  others  faltered,  yearning  to  be  free, 
Who  then  first  dared  to  strike,  for  liberty, 
A  foe  whose  empire  stretched  o'er  every  sea  V 
North  Carolina ! 

Were  I  as  loud-voiced  as  Euroclydon, 
I'd  tell  to  earth's  far  ends  in  thunder  tone 
That  others  wear  the  laurels  thou  hast  won. 
North  Carolina ! 

For  men  to  mock  thee  sets  my  soul  on  fire ! 
Who  would  deride  thee  would  deride  the  sire 
That  gives  him  food  and  shelter  and  attire, 
North  Carolina! 

Till  wizened  Time  shall  pen  his  latest  dates, 
Long  as  the  sea  chafes  at  thy  morning  gates, 
Thy  valiant  deeds  shall  live,  thou  State  of  States, 
North  Carolina ! 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 


THE   OLD   NORTH    STATE   FOREVER. 


Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her, 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Onr  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah !  Hurrah  !  the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Yet  her  name  stands  the  foremost  in  liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
None  e'er  yields  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission. 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
To  the  knock  of  the  stranger  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 

And  her  daughters,  the  queen  of  our  forest  resembling, 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  to  gentlest  breath  trembling, 
So  true  at  their  hearts  when  the  test  is  applied  them, 
How  blessed  each  day  as  we  spend  it  beside  them !      ■■: 

Hurrah!  Hurrah  !  the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 
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Then  let  all  who  love  us  love  the  land  that  we  live  in, 
(As  happy  a  region  as  this  side  of  heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom, Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us- 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together,  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

William  Gaston. 
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CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1901 


An  act  to  provide  for  the  Celebration  of  "North  Caro= 
lina  Day"  in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every 
year  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day"  may  be  devoted  by 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to 
the  consideration  of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history, 
to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday  next  fol- 
lowing :  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a 
time  when  any  such  school  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebra- 
tion may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this 
the  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFATORY. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  pub- 
lic consideration  of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public 
schools,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  printed  on 
the  preceding  page,  is  a  beautiful  idea,  It  isi  the  duty  of 
every  public  school  teacher  to  obey  the  letter  of  this  law.  It 
will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every  patriotic  teacher  to  obey 
the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA DAY  to  fill  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their 
State,  to  thrill  them  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the 
study  of  her  history,  and  to  kindle  upon  the  altars  of  their 
hearts  new  fires  of  patriotic  love  of  her  and  her  people. 

As  many  of  the  public;  schools  will  not  be  in  session  as  early 
as  October  12, 1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  naming  Wednesday, 
November  26,  as  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY  for  1902. 
Ample  time  will,  therefore,  be  afforded  for  preparation. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy 
teachers  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  day  and  to  leave  no 
excuse  for  failing  to  celebrate  it.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that 
the  same  day  may  be  celebrated  in  all  the:  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  subject  selected  last  year  was  "The  First  Anglo-Saxon 
Settlement  in  America."  Following  the  chronological  order 
I  of  the  State's  history,  the  subject  this  year  is  fittingly  "The 
•  Albemarle  Section."  The  subject  suggested  for  1903  is 
'  "The  Cape  Fear  Section."  In  succeeding  years,  the  history 
j  of  other  sections  of  the  State  should  be  studied  somewhat  in 
,  the  order  of  their  settlement  and  development,  until  the  entire 
'period  of  the  State's  history  shall  have  been  covered.  It  is 
|  hoped  ultimately  to  stimulate  a  study  of  local  and  county  his- 
jtory. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Committee 
|  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
;  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Peele,  Mr.  Marshall  DeLancey  Hay- 
wood, Prof.  D.  H.  Hill,  and  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  for  valuable 
jaid  in  the  preparation  of  the  program  and  in  the  collection 
;  of  the  material.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  September  29,  1902. 


Bortb  Carolina  2>a^ 


Subject:  THE  ALBEMARLE  SECTION 


programme  ot  TEicxcisce 

1.  Song— The  Old  North  State William  Gaston, 

2.  Reading — The  First  Governor,  William  Drummond. 

Adapted  from  Wiley's  North  Carolina  Reader  and 
Weeks'  Sketch  of  Drummond. 

3.  Questions  and  Answers  for  Children. 

By  Committee  of  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 

4.  Reading — Roanoke  Island  of  To-day Charles  R.  Taylor. 

5.  Reading — Albemarle  Monuments R.  B.  Creecy. 

6.  Reading — Edenton W.  E.  Stone. 

7.  Song — America. 

8.  Reading — Hertford TV.  F.  McMullan. 

9.  Reading — A  Distinguished  Citizen  of  the  Albemarle  Section. 

Adapted  from  Address  by  Junius  Davis. 

10.  Declamation — Extract  from  the  Memorial  to  Congress  concern- 

ing the  Celebration  of  the  Settlement  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Colonies  on  Roanoke  Island.  .Geo.  T.  Winston,  for.  Committee. 

11.  Reading — Cape  Hatteras  and  the  Banks. 

12.  Hatteras  and  the  Bankers R.  B.  Creecy, 

13.  Stories  of  the  Banks Jennie  Langston. 

14.  Declamation — Hatteras .Joseph  W.  Holden. 

15.  Selected  Hymn. 

Note. — It  is  suggested  that  this  programme  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  part  to  be  rendered  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. Teachers  may  adapt  or  change  the  programme  to  suit  them- 
selves. They  are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  large 
attendance  of  the  people  of  the  district  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  interest  parents  and  patrons  in  the  school.  If 
practicable,  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  have  a  brief  address  by 
some  one  in  the  county  or  community.  Teachers  might  secure  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  committeemen  and  the  women  and  make 
the  day  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY  in  truth,  for  the  grown  people  as 
well  as  for  the  children. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


Carolina !  Carolina !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her ! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Oiir  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited,  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

[Plain  and  artless  her  sonsi,  but,  whose  doors  open  faster 
S  At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
jHow  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling, 
$o  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling, 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
|3ow  they  kindle  and  flame !  Oh !  none  know  but  who've  tried 
j    them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

phen  let  all  who1  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in, 

I  As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 

iVTiere  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 

jfcaise  aloud,  raise  together,  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah  !  the  arood  Old  North  State  ! 


THE  FIRST  GOVERNOR,  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 


Adapted  from  Wiley's  North  Carolina  Reader  and  Weeks'  Sketch  cf 
Drummond. 


In  1663  the  country  along  the  Chowan  and  east  of  it  was 
settled  by  people  from  Virginia.  The  land  then  known  as 
Carolina  had  been  granted  to  eight  of  the  King's  favorite 
Lords,  who  became  known  as  the  Lords  Proprietors.  The 
first  of  these  was  Lord  Albemarle,  after  whom  was  named  the 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  settlement  was  also  sometimes 
called  by  his  name:  In  a  short  while  the  colony  had  become 
of  enough  importance  to  demand  a  regular  government.  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  and,  at  his  recom- 
mendation, William  Drummond  was  commissioned  the  first 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  William  Drummond  was  de- 
scended from  a  Scotch  family.  He  had  settled  in  Virginia, 
and  was  among  the  first;  to  visit  the  new  settlement  on  the 
Chowan.  He  reported  to  the  Proprietors  that  the  land  was 
"fertile  and  well  watered." 

For  salary,  he  was  allowed  to  collect  what,  he  could  out  of 
the  scattered  population,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to 
realize  what  he  thought  sufficient,  he  was  to  have  the  sole  prof 
its  of  the  trade  in  fur.  It  is  a  very  great  compliment  to  him, 
having  all  this  power,  that,  after  his  term  of  three  years  had 
expired,  he  left  the  colony  prosperous  and  happy,  and  was  the 
most  popular  Governor  that  this  colony  had  for  a  hundred 
years.  His  conduct  in  office  was  a  standing  rebuke  to  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  who  used  similar  and  greateil 
powers  for  the  oppression  and  impoverishment  of  that  colony 
This  was  all  the  harder  to  bear  because  his  people  learnec 
how  well  Albemarle,  or  North  Carolina  as  we  will  now  begii 
to  call  it,  had  been  governed. 

Drummond  came  back  to  Jamestown  to  live  and  practic 
his  profession  of  law,  and  his  presence  made  the  contrast  be 


tween  the  governments  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  all 
the  more  painful  to  Berkeley,  but  did  not  make  him  better. 
He  grew  rather  worse,  until  finally  the  best  people  rose  in  in- 
surrection. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley's  North  Carolina  Header  says : 

"Drummond  was  one  of  the  mainsprings  which  directed 
every  movement  of  the  insurgent  party.  Naturally  imbued, 
as  we  have  said,  with  a  loftiness  of  purpose,  he  'knew  his 
rights,  and,  knowing,  dared  maintain  them.'  Deeply  pre- 
judiced against  the  assumptions  of  royalty,  he  was  ever  ready 
and  anxious  to  impede  the  progress  of  its  rising  innovations. 
.His  actions  were  prompted  by  no  cold,  sordid,  calculating 
spirit  of  ultimate  personal  advantage — rather,  by  the  pure, 
disinterested,  active  philanthropy  which  would  sacrifice  self- 
ish considerations  upon  the  insulted  altar  of  the  common  good. 
He  kindled  with  his  own  hands  the  devouring  element  that 
was  to  consume  to  ashes  the  home  of  his  joys,  that  it  might  not 
afford  shelter  and  protection  to  those  who  were  wickedly  war- 
ring against  the  rights  of  us  all.  Indeed,  his  whole  career 
forms  one  of  those  anomalies  in  human  existence  when  every 
day  is  fraught  with  teeming  wonders  and  strange  designs.  It 
is  'an  o'er-true  tale,'  full  of  the  startling  romance  of  reality, 
the  daring  of  heroism,  and  the  vicissitude  of  fortune.  And, 
as  there  can  be  no  story,  at  the  present  day,  calculated  to  al- 
lure the  popular  sense,  unless  some  fair  heroine  is  a  conspic- 
uous character,  so,  in  this  instance,  can  the  prevailing  appe- 
tite be  gratified.  The  annals  of  chivalry  may  be  ransacked, 
and  there  can  be  found  no  display  of  female  pride  and  inde- 
pendence superior  to  that  which  manifested  itself  in  Sarah 
Drummond,  the  wife  of  our  first  Governor.  Warmly  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  her  husband,  she  exhibited  an  unwavering 
constancy  of  purpose  and  an  affectionate  regard  for  her  'liege 
lord,'  as  admirable  in  herself  as  it  was  creditable  to  her  sex. 
She  was  emphatically  one  of  those, 


"  'With  devotion  as  humble  as  that  which  brings 
To  his  idols  the  Indian's  offerings ; 
Yet  proud  as  that  which  the  priestess  feels, 
When  she  nurses  the  flame  at  the  shrine  where  she 
kneels.' 

"In  every  scene  of  that  violent  commotion,  Drummond  was 
a  zealous  actor;  in  every  phase  of  its  agitation  he  was  the 
genius  who  'rode  on  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm.' 
All  are  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  that  rebellion.  But  Gov- 
ernor Drummond'si  life  was  destined  to  meet  with  an  inglo- 
rious termination.  After  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  he  was 
apprehended  and  brought  before  Berkeley,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  lacerated  pride,  insultingly  bade  him  welcome  to 
death.  The  patriot  proudly  avowed  the  part  he  had  acted, 
was  tried  at  one  o'clock  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1679,  and 
hung  at  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  Thus  this  brave  and 
extraordinary  man  breathed  his  last  in  mid-air  suspended. 
Shameful  and  unmerited  fate  of  a  wonderful  man !  The  ty- 
rant Berkeley  was  so  far  like  odious  Caligula  of  old,  inasmuch 
as  by  a  single  blow  he  cut  off  the  hopes  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  Ancient  Dominion.  Drummond's  name  is  so  indistinctly 
impressed  upon  the  historic  page  that  there  remains  but  one 
memento  of  him,  stamped  by  Nature's  hand,  which  even  the 
hand  of  time  can  not  obliterate.  There  is  a  beautiful  lake  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp — beautiful  in  contrast  with  the  drear, 
dark  scenery  that  environs  it — which  yet  boasts  his  name.  It 
is  the  same  romantic  lakelet  which  forms  the  theme  of  one  of 
Moore's  most  chaste  and  affecting  poems,  which  we  subjoin. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  as  follows:  They  tell  of  a  young 
man  who  lost  his  mind  on  the  death  of  a  girl  he  loved,  and 
who,  suddenly  disappearing  from  his  friends,  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  .  As  he  had  frequently  said,  in  his  rav- 
ings, that  she  v^as  not  dead,  but  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
it  is  supposed  he  had  wandered  into  that  dreary  wilderness, 
and  had  died  of  hunger,  or  been  lost  in  some  of  its  dreadful 
morasses. 


"  'They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true ; 
And  she's  gone  to  the  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
Where  all  night  long  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

"  'And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see, 
And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear ; 
Long  and  loving  our  life  shall  be, 
And  I'll  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress-tree, 
When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near. 

"  'Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds — 
His  path  was  rugged  and  sore, 
Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before. 

"  'And  when  on  the  earth  he  sank  to  sleep, 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew, 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew. 

"  'And  near  him  the  she-wolf  sfcirr'd  the  brake, 
And  the  copper-snake  breathed  in  his  ear, 
Till  he  starting  cried,  from1  his  dream  awake, 
"Oh,  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  lake, 
And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  ?" 

"  'He  saw  the  lake,  the  meteor  bright 

Quick  over  its  surface  play'd— 
"Welcome,"  he  said,  "my  dear  one's  light." 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed,  for  many  a  night, 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid. 
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"  'Till  lie  hollow'd  a  boat  of  the  birchen-bark, 

Which  carried  him  o&  from  shore ; 
For  he  followed  the  meteor  spark ; 
The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark, 

And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

"  'But  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp, 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  damp, 
To  cross  the  lake  with  a  firefly  lamp, 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe.7 

"Celebrated  as  is  this  clear  lake  by  this  heart-affecting  asso- 
ciation, it  is  doubly  so  in  retaining  the  honored  name  of 
North.  Carolina's  first  Governor.  A  polished  mirror,  it  will 
•ever  reflect  his  fame  in  rays  as  bright  as  the  dewdrops  that 
weep  on  its  own  crystal  bosom  ;  and  long  after  quarto  and  folio 
shall  have  been  cankered  by  the  consuming  worm,  will  that 
still  water  murmur  gentle  cadence  in  echo  to  the  associations 
of  the  past." 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FOR  CHILDREN 


By  Committee  of  the  State  Literary  and.  Historical  Association. 


1.  Where  were  the  first  permanent  settlements  in  North 
Carolina  ? 

Answer :  In  the  Albemarle  section. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  " Albemarle  section"  ? 
Answer :  The  country  bordering  Albemarle  Sound. 

3.  Who  were  the  first  English  owners  of  this  country  ? 
Answer :  The  Lords  Proprietors. 

4.  Who  were  the  Lords  Proprietors  ? 

Answer:  Eight  English  noblemen,  to  whom  King  Charles 
the  Second  gave  not  only  the  Albemarle  country,  but  all  the 
present  State  of  North  Carolina  and  countless  acres  more. 

5.  How  was  Albemarle  at  first  divided  ? 

Answer:  Into  three  precincts.  The  eastern  was  called 
Carteret ;  the  middle,  Berkeley ;  the  western  Shaftsbury. 

6.  How  was  it  afterwards  divided  ? 

Answer :  Into  six  precincts  or  counties,  named  as  follows : 
Currituck,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Chowan,  Bertie  and 
Tyrrell. 

7.  What  were  the  products  of  Albemarle  ? 

Answer :  In  1707,  Eobt.  Holden,  who  had  been  Collector 
of  Customs  in  Albemarle,  wrote  the  Lords  Proprietors  in  re- 
gard to  North  Carolina :  "It  has  barred  Inlets  into  It :  which 
spoyles  the  trade  of  it,  and  none  but  small  vessels  from  New 
England  and  Bermudas  trades  there.  The  soil  is  more  lusty 
than  South  Carolina,  It  produceth  Tobacco ;  Indian  Corne ; 
English  Wheat  in  abundance.  Beef,  Porke,  hides,  Tarr,  and 
so  consequently  pitch ;  and  Furrs  as  Beavers ;  Otters ;  and 
Wild  Cats,  deare  skins ;  Tanned  lether ;  Tallow  and  c." 

To  this  list  must-be  added  an  abundance  of  fish  and  fruit. 

8.  Where  did  the  first  settlers  of  Albemarle  come  from? 
Answer:  Largely  from  Virginia  and  the  other  colonies. 
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9.  What  sort  of  people  were  they  ? 

Answer :  They  were  a  liberty-loving  people  who  wanted  to 
govern  themselves.  When  ruled  over  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  English,  they  were  dissatisfied,  restless,  and  often  dis- 
obedient ;  when  ruled  by  themselves,  they  were  quiet,  orderly, 
and  respectful  to  their  officers. 

10.  What  did  one  of  these  colonial  governors,  Burrington, 
say  of  them  ? 

Answer:  He  wrote:  "The  Inhabitants  of  North  Carolina 
are  not  Industrious,  but  subtle  and  crafty  to  admiration,  all- 
ways  behaved  insolently  to  their  Governours,  some  they  have 
imprisoned,  drove  others  out  of  the  Country,  at  other  times 
sett  up  two  or  three  supported  by  Men  under  arms.  All  the 
Governors  that  were  ever  in  this  Province  lived  in  fear  of  the 
People  (except  myself)  and  Dreaded  their  Assemblys." 

11.  Whom  did  the  Lords  Proprietors  appoint  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Albemarle? 

Answer:  William  Drummond.  He  was  commissioned  in 
1664. 

12.  What  became  of  Drummond  ? 

Answer:  Some  years  after  leaving  Albemarle  he  was 
hanged  in  Virginia  for  taking  part  in  Bacon's  rebellion. 

13.  What  did  the  citizens  largely  use  in  place  of  money? 
Answer:  Tobacco. 

14.  What  terrible  calamity  befell  the  colony  in  September, 
1711? 

Answer:  The  Tuscarora  Indians,  aided  by  other  tribes, 
surprised  the  colonists  and  with  horrible  atrocities  murdered 
large  numbers  of  the  settlers. 

15.  How  were  the  Indians  punished  ? 

Answer :  In  January  after  the  massacre,  Col.  Barnwell,  of 
South  Carolina,  leading  a  force  of  South  Carolinians,  friendly 
Indians,  and  North  Carolina  militia,  followed  the  Indians  to 
their  fort  on  the  Neuse  River,  not  far  from  where  New  Bern 
now  is,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  January, 
1713,  Col.  Moore,  also  of  South  Carolina,  attacked  a  strong 


Indian  fort  near  the  present  town  of  Snow  Hill,  and  storming 
the  fort,  slew,  wounded  or  made  prisoners  eight  hundred  In- 
dians. 

16.  What  notorious  pirate  often  visited  the  ports  of  Albe- 
marle and  of  North  Carolina  in  colonial  days? 

Answer :  Edward  Teach,  or  Edward  Thatch,  who  is  usually 
called  Black  Beard. 

17.  What  finally  became  of  Black  Beard  ? 

Answer :  After  twice  surrendering  and  being  pardoned,  he 
again  took  to  piracy.  Then  Lieutenant  Maynard,  of  the 
English  navy,  defeated  him,  and  sailed  up  to  the  old  town  of 
Bath  with  Black  Beard's  bloody  head  set  on  the  bowsprit  of 
his  vessel. 

18.  What  great  change  in  the  government  of  the  North 
Carolina  counties  took  place  inlY28orl729? 

Answer:  The  Lords  Proprietors,  with  one  exception,  sold 
to  the  English  King  all  their  lands,  and  thenceforth  the  colo- 
nists were  ruled  by  governors  appointed  by  the  Kings. 

18.  Who  was  the  first  royal  Governor  of  North  Carolina  ? 
Answer :  George  Burrington. 

19.  What  was  the  total  population  of  North  Carolina  at 
that  time  ? 

Answer :  It  is  now  thought  that  the  population  was  not  less 
than  30,000. 

20.  How  many  towns  then  had  legal  existence? 

Answer :  Only  four ;  namely,  Bath,  Edenton,  New  Bern,, 
and  Beaufort. 


ROANOKE  ISLAND  OF  TO-DAY. 


Charles  R.  Taylor, 
Principal  of  High  School,  Wanchese,  N.  C. 


There  is  no  place,  perhaps,  in  the  Albemarle  section  more 
in  the  public  eye  than  Roanoke  Island.  It  is  only  about 
twelve  miles  long  and  less  than  three  miles  wide,  and  has  a 
population  of  nearly  1,700.  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  north 
and  Pamlico  Sound  on  the  south  are  named  on  the  maps. 
Croetan  and  Roanoke  Sounds;,  on  the  east  and  west,  are  names 
used  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  this  section. 
From  the  top  of  Bodie's  Island  Lighthouse,  which  stands  on 
the  beach  abreast  of  the  south  end  of  Roanoke  Island,  an  ex- 
cellent view  can  be  obtained  of  all  this  interesting  country. 
The  lighthouse  is  156  feet  high. 

The  discovery  of  this  island  was  the  subject  of  "North 
Carolina  Day"  in  our  schools  a  year  ago,  when  its  importance 
was  noted  as  the  starting  point  of  North  Carolina  history, 
and  the  part  that  discovery  played  in  making  ours  a  great 
English-speaking  and  Protestant  nation.  How  long  it  was 
after  this  before  the  island  began  to  be  peopled  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  some  of  those  who 
wished  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  governors  of  the 
province  of  Virginia  found  their  way  here,  its  situation  being 
known  through  the  glowing  account  of  Amidas  and  Barlowe. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Much  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  age  has  passed  away. 
To  the  east  lies  a,  long  and  well-nigh  barren  strip  of  sand  that 
marks  the  bounds  of  the  ocean.  Along  this  coast  at  nearly 
regular  intervals  are  the  life-saving  stations,  with  here  and 
there  a  village  inhabited  by  oystermen  and  fishermen,  and 
where  many  life-savers  have  their  homes.  All  these  banks, 
within  the  memory  of  their  old  men,  were  covered,  with 
scarcely  a  break,  with  a  dense  forest.  These  have  all  been 
swallowed  up  by  small  mountains  of  moving  sand.  Roanoke 
Island  was  heavily  timbered. 
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Another  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  memory  of 
the  fathers  of  this  generation  is  that  the  island  is  farther 
from  the  mainland.  The  marsh  from  Croetan  and  that  from 
the  south  end  of  Roanoke  Island  nearly  met,  only  a  narrow 
creek  separating  them.  This  was  when  the  waters  of  the 
Albemarle  sought  the  ocean  by  Nag's  Head  Inlet.  A  storm 
closed  this.  These  waters  then  sought  to  pass  by  way  of  an 
inlet  south  of  Roanoke  Island.  Their  force  removed  the 
peaty  marsh,  and  opened  the  wide  water-way  as  it  now  is. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  this  section  was  sparsely  set- 
tled. ^  Only  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  no  more  than 
{ive  or  six  hundred  inhabitants  on  this  island.  Their  only 
connection  with  the  outside  world  was  by  sailing  vessels. 
They  were  difficult  of  access,  and  made  little  improvement. 

But  they  were  not  altogether  neglected.  Such  men  as 
Bannister  Jarvis,  father  of  Hon.  T.  J.  Jarvis,  a  local  Metho- 
dist preacher,  whose  home  was  in  Currituck  County,  visited 
this  island  and  the  adjacent  banks,  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
Kingdom.  Then  came  the  itinerants,  organizing  and  estab- 
lishing churches.  About  the  same  time  some  zealous  Baptist 
organized  and  built  a  church  on  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
which  remains  in  faithful  work  until  this  day.  These  good 
men,  who  made  these  people,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  a  deeply 
religious  people,  were  aided  somewhat  by  the  "old-field" 
school. 

Dare  County  was  formed  after  our  Civil  War,  out  of  parts 
of  Hyde,  Terrell  and  Currituck  counties.  This  may  be 
deemed  the  first  marked  step  of  advancement.  Its  communi- 
ties, separated  by  water,  and  hitherto  attending  different 
Courts,  and  having  different  political  associations,  were  now 
brought  together  toi  build  up  their  own  section. 

The  people  are  now  united  as  a  county,  with  their  court- 
house finely  located,  and  accessible  from  every  quarter.  The 
wealth  of  fish  and  fowl,  which  the  Heavenly  Father  has 
placed  in  their  waters,  is  now  fully  appreciated,  and  is  sim- 
ply enormous.     They  now  have  excellent  steamboat  commu- 
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nication  with  the  outside  world.  The  people  have  built  them- 
selves homes  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  rural  section  of 
the  State.  Besides  the  schools  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
county,  they  have  built  two  commodious  academies  on  Roan- 
oke Island — one  at  Manteo  and  the  other  at  Wanchese. 
These  are  conducted  by  graduates  of  leading  colleges  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  There  are,  moreover,  as  many 
young  men  and  women  attending  schools  of  high  grade  from 
this  island  as  from  any  place  of  the  same  area  in  the  State, 
cities  excepted.  Nor  is  this  all.  Their  churches  are  nowhere 
surpassed  in  any  country  place  known  to  the  writer.  These 
people  fear  God  and  honor  Him. 

The  Roanoke  Island  Celebration  Committee  held  an  en- 
thusiastic meeting,  July  24,  1902,  at  Manteo.  It  was  at- 
tended and  addressed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  people 
of  our  State,  those  interested  in  her  history,  and  themselves 
makers  of  history.  Its  purpose  wias  "to  devise  plans,  consider 
scope,  and  appoint  a  time  for  holding  the  celebration  or  ex- 
position that  shall  become  national  in  character  and  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  nation's  progress."  So,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1905,  the  eyes  of  all  America  and  of  all  the  world  will 
be  turned  to  this  historic  spot  of  the  Albemarle  section,  and 
coming  they  will  find  a  place  and  people  worthy  of  their  noble 
ancestry. 


ALBEMARLE  MONUMENTS. 


By  R.  B.  Creecy. 
Author  of  "Grandfather's  Tales  of  North  Carolina  History.-' 


(Your  children  will  ask  their  fathers,  in  times  to  come,  say- 
ing: What  mean  ye  by  these  stones? — Joshua  iv:  4.) 

The  Albemarle  section  of  North  Carolina  was  the  historic 
cradle  in  which  North  Carolina  was  rocked.  During  its  ex- 
istence it  has  given  birth  to  a  long  roll  of  good  men  who  have 
illustrated  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  and  while  they 
lived,  were  cherished  and  honored  by  their  countrymen,  and 
left  lessons  of  virtue  to  their  contemporaries  that  were  of  in- 
calculable value,  but  they  have  no  memorials  of  great  lives 
that  stimulate  ambition  and  awaken  emulation,  save  fleeting 
traditions  that  are  fast  fading  away,  and  names  once  lisped  in 
honor  by  infantile  lips  are  now  seldom  or  never  heard.  The 
good  lessons  of  their  lives  have  nearly  perished  with  them 
and  will  soon  be  lost  altogether,  as  there  are  no  mute  monu- 
ments to  perpetuate  their  memories. 

We  run  back  in  memory  to  the  blessed  lives  of  many  of 
them,  and  our  heart-strings,  torn  with  sorrowing  thoughts, 
admonish  us  to  make  some  effort  to  induce  our  countrymen 
to  rescue  them  from  oblivion  by  erecting  to  their  memories 
monuments  of  marble  or  brass,  that  may  recall  to  posterity  the 
inspiring  lessons  of  their  patriotic  lives. 

We  desire,  in  the  evening  of  a  long  life,  to  bear  testimony 
to  their  worth,  and  to  suggest  to  our  countrymen  that  it  would 
be  a  gracious  and  patriotic  act  to  erect  monuments  to  tliem 
on  the  spot  where  their  lot  was  cast  and  among  the  descendants 
of  those  with  whom  they  lived  and  labored.  Their  fame  is 
immortal. 

Edenton  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Albemarle  dis- 
trict, formerly  its  social,  business  and  historic  center ;  and  its 
sons  and  daughters  in  every  part  of  its  history  have  shed  a 
halo  of  distinction  around  its  honored  name.  We  recall 
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three  names  and  one  event  that,  out  of  a  number  of  others, 
should  have  monuments  erected  to'  their  memories  on  the  pub- 
lic "green"  in  front  of  the  venerable  court-house  looking  out 
upon  its  historic  bay. 

The  event  that  deserves  a  commemorative  monument  was 
the  meeting  of  the  patriotic  daughters  of  the  revolution,  who 
met  in  Edenton  in  the  year  1774,  and  passed  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  tax  on  tea  by  the  British  Parliament  and  boy- 
cotting its  use  among  them  while  the  tax  existed.  It  was  a 
defiant  act  of  the  colonial  dames  of  Edenton,  which  has  given 
their  town  an  imperishable  and  world-wide  renown,  and 
which  calls  for  a  monument  that  should  first  greet  the  eyes  of 
the  mariner  as  he  comes  into  the  bay. 

The  three  names  that  stand  out  most  conspicuous  in  Eden- 
ton's  proud  history,  are,  perhaps,  Justice  James  Iredell,  the 
Attorney-General  of  North  Carolina  in  the  heroic  times  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  United  States  by  appointment  of  Washington,  a 
jurist  of  great  ability,  a  gentleman  of  elegant  culture,  a  citi- 
zen of  Roman  virtue. 

In  civic  distinction,  Edenton  gave  a  signer  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Joseph  Hewes,  who  gave  willingly  of 
his  ample  fortune,  acquired  in  successful  mercantile  pursuits, 
to  the  patriotic  cause.  He  died  childless,  but  Edenton  was 
the  object  of  his  love  and  bounty. 

In  the  military  roll  of  the  martyrs  of,  history,  Edenton's 
sons  claim  their  share  in  the  national  renown,  David  Man- 
ning, of  the  distinguished  Manning  family  of  Edenton,  and 
Charles  Hoskins,  of  Pembroke,  near  Edenton,  boys  and  pu- 
pils in  the  old  Edenton  Academy  in  the  palmy  days  of  its  his- 
tory. 

David  Manning  was  a  victim  of  the  Dade  Indian  Massacre 
in  Florida  in  1835,  and  Charles  Hoskins  was  killed  in  the 
Mexican  War,  leading  a  charge  at  Monterey. 

Coming  from  Edenton  to  the  historic  town  of  Hertford,  it 
has  the  pre-eminent  honor  of  being  the  county-seat  of  the 
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home  of  the  great  Ajax  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Carolina 
— the  patriotic,  heroic,  lion-hearted  John  Harvey,  of  Perqui- 
mans Comity.  Let  his  monument  rise  on  court-house  square 
till  it  "greets  the  sun  in  his  coming,"  till  every  boy  of  noble 
instincts  in  the  grand  old  county  can  become  imbued  with  the 
great  lessons  of  his  great  life. 

Coming  to  Elizabeth  City,  we  would  have  placed  on  our 
court-house  lawn  monuments  to  John  Lancaster  Bailey,  Wil- 
liam B.  Shepard,  Charles  R.  Kinney  and  Dr.  Samuel  Mat- 
thews, all  eminent  in  the  varied  fields  of  usefulness,  leaders 
of  public  thought,  looming  up  in  the  broad  plane  of  distin- 
guished citizenship. 

Passing  to  Shawboro,  in  Currituck  County,  there  should  be 
erected  there  a  monument  to  Henry  M.  Shaw — hero,  patriot, 
statesman !  He  gave  his  life  services  to  his  district  and  his 
State,  and  in  death  sank  into  the  arms  of  his  loving  comrades 
in  the  military  service  of  his  home  and  his  people.  The  les- 
son of  his  life  should  not  be  left  to  the  custody  of  fleeting  tra- 
dition. 

At  Crawford,  the  county-seat  of  Currituck  County,  there 
should  be  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dempsy 
Kight.  We  hear  the  inquiry,  who  was  Dempsy  Kight  ?  Alas  ! 
the  inquiry  proclaims  the  necessity  of  his  monument.  He 
represents  the  humble  and  the  lowly,  but  by  one  act  he  is  a 
crowned  prince  among  the  heroes  of  history. 

Dempsy  Kight  was  a  Currituck  blockade  runner  during  the 
War  of  the  Confederacy.  When  the  Federal  gunboat  "Maple 
Leaf"  was  captured  by  Confederate  prisoners,  on  their  way 
to  Port  Warren,  and, were  hunted  in  the  swamps  of  Currituck 
by  Federal  cavalry  raiders  from  Old  Point  and  Norfolk, 
Dempsy  Kight  conveyed  them  and  their  equipments  up  Albe- 
marle Sound  and  Chowan  River  into  the  Confederate  lines, 
at  great  peril  to  himself  and  his  crew. 

On  one  of  his  venturous  trips  he  was  captured  by  a  Federal 
gunboat  in  Albemarle  Sound,  and  some  of  the  property  of  the 
Confederate   prisoners   was   found    in   his    possession.      The 
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proof  of  his  connection  with  the  prisoners  was  conclusive, 
He  was  promised  release  if  he  would  divulge  what  he  knew 
about  the  places  of  concealment  of  the  Confederate  captors 
of  the  "Maple  Leaf."  He  refused  to  confess.  He  was 
strung  up  by  the  thumbs  until  life  was  almost  exhausted.  He 
was  subjected  to  every  torture  known  to  the  vocabulary  of 
hell.  At  intervals  he  was  allowed  to  recover  consciousness 
and  asked  to  tell  all  he  knew.  He  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence.  At  length  they  strung  him  up  by  the  neck,  with  as- 
surance that  he  should  die  if  he  did  not  tell.  After  inhuman 
torture  almost  to  death,  they  cut  him  down  and  unbound  him 
to  die.  After  some  time  he  recovered  consciousness,  raised 
himself  up  on  deck,  said  he  would  rather  drown  himself  than 
be  murdered  by  such  torture,  and  threw  himself  into  the  wa- 
ters below.  A  Federal  officer  whose  heart  had  not  been  ossified 
by  scenes  of  cruelty,  rescued  him,  saying  that  so  brave  a  man 
should  not  thus  die,  and  Kight  was  released.  Does  he  not 
deserve  a  monument  ? 


EDENTON 


By  W.  E.  Stone. 


Judged  by  our  American  standards,  a  town  that  can  soon 
celebrate  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday,  may  be  said 
to  have  a  very  respectable  antiquity ;  this  is  true  of  Edenton, 
North  Carolina,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  Edenton  Bay,  an  arm  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
which  makes  into  the  land  about  four  miles  on  the  north 
near  its  head,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean.  This  sound, 
which  is  about  six  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  of  Edenton  Bay, 
is  fresh  water,  and  is  so  made  by  the  Roanoke  River,  which 
rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia.  Occasion- 
ally, when  the  river  is  low,  the  water  in  the  sound  becomes 
somewhat  brackish.  Between  the  lower  end  of  the  sound  and 
the  ocean  is  a  narrow  sand-strip,  in  width  from  one-half  to 
five  miles,  which  extends  from  the  Virginia  coast  near  Nor- 
folk, almost  the  entire  length  of  the  North  Carolina  coast,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  or  more. 

There  are  few  breaks  in  this  sand-strip,  the  nearest  one  to 
Albemarle  Sound,  available  for  vessels  of  any  considerable 
draft,  being  just  to  the  south  of  Roanoke  Island,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Edenton,  famous  as  the  spot  where  the  first  at- 
tempt at  settlement  by  the  English  was  made  in  America,  in 
1585,  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  grant  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Here  the  first  baptisms  by  the  English  in  America 
were  solemnized :  that  of  Manteo,  a  friendly  Indian,  August 
13,  1587,  and  a  week  later  that  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
white  child  born  of  English  parents  in  America,  whose  subse- 
quent fate  and  that  of  the  "lost  colony,"  of  which  she  formed 
a  part,  remain  an  unsolved  mystery. 

The  first  information  we  have  of  any  permanent  settlement 
in  North  Carolina  was  when  Rev.  Roger  Green  led  a  hundred 
settlers  from  Virginia,  in  1653,  to  the  shores  of  Albemarle 
Sound.     This  settlement  was  near  the  present  town  of  Eden- 
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ton,  on  a  grant  at  Chowan  (called  the  Chowan  precinct,  from 
the  Indian  tribe,  the  Chowanokes),  given  to  Green  by  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  as  a  reward  for  the  "hazard  and 
trouble  of  first  discovery,"  and  as  an  "encouragement  of  others 
for  seating  those  southern  parts  of  Virginia." 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  religious  freedom,  and  the 
easy  water  approach,  made  it  an  attractive  point  for  adven- 
turous settlers.  By  the  year  1710  a  considerable  town 
had  grown  up,  of  some  commercial  importance,  the  capital  of 
the  province  and  the  home  of  the  royal  governors,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "Towne  in  Queen  Ann's  Creek,"  and  the 
"Towne  in  Mattercomock  Creek,"  and  the  "Port  of  Roanoke." 
After  the  death  of  Governor  Eden,  in  1722,  the  town  was 
called  Edenton  in  his  honor. 

Lawson,  the  first  historian  of  North  Carolina,  who  soon 
after  met  a  tragic  fate  in  an  Indian  massacre,  writes  about 
these  Albemarle  settlers  in  1708,  that  "they  are  kind  and  hos- 
pitable to  all  that  come  to  visit  them.  As  for  those  women 
who  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  weather,  they  are  often 
very  fair  and  have  brisk  and  charming  eyes,  which  sets  them 
off  to  advantage.  They  marry  very  young,  some  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  she  that  stays  till  twenty  is  reckoned  a  very  in- 
different character  in  that  warm  climate."  They  were  brought 
up  not  only  to  the  wheel  and  sewing,  but  were  very  proficient 
in  the  dairy  and  the  management  of  the  home,  making  cloth 
out  of  their  cotton,  wool  and  flax. 

That  the  houses  of  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  town 
were  not  of  a  very  pretentious  character  we  learn  from  Col. 
Byrd,  of  Westover,  Va.,  who  was  associated  with  Col.  Ed- 
ward Moseley,  of  Carolina,  as  a  commissioner  to  run  the 
boundary  line  between  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  visited 
here  in  1729.  He  tells  us  that  Edenton  contained  then 
forty  or  fifty  houses,  most  of  them  small  and  inexpensive,  and 
that  a  man  was  called  extravagant  if  he  aspired  to  a  brick 
chimney  for  his  house.  "Justice  itself,"  says  he,  "is  but  in- 
differently lodged,  the  court-house  having  much  the  air  of  a 
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common  tobacco  house."  He  could  not  have  made  the  same 
statement  seventy-five  years  later.  Bishop  Spangenburg,  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  while  visiting  Edenton  in  September, 
1752,  notes  in  his  diary  that  "Edenton  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  America,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  one-quarter  as  large  as 
Germantown,  although  it  has  a  beautiful  situation." 

There  were  few  roads  in  those  days.  An  early  missionary 
to  this  neighborhood  wrote :  "I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  couple  of 
horses,  which  cost  me  fourteen  pounds,  one  of  which  was  for 
a  guide,  because  there  is  no  possibility  for  a  stranger  to  find 
his  road  in  that  country,  for  if  he  once  goes  astray  (it  being 
such  a  desert  country)  it  is  a  great  hazard  if  he  ever  finds  his 
road  again."  One  can  quite  believe  this  to-day,  if  a  person 
had  to  cross  the  various  swamps  and  pocosins  which  he  can 
find  in  a  day's  travel  off  the  public  road. 

The  first  church,  a  very  primitive  affair,  and  the  first  house 
of  worship  in  the  colony,  was  put  up  in  1702  a  short  distance 
from  Edenton,  was  repaired  in  1708,  and  the  present  building 
was  begun  in  Edenton  in  1736  and  finished  in  1760.  It 
is  said  that  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  made  were  brought  from 
England.  The  work  is  of  a  kind  seldom  done  now,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  side  walls  is  twenty-eight  inches,  and  of  the  tower 
walls  thirty-six  inches. 

The  ivy-mantled  church  is  placed  east  and  west  in  the 
churchyard,  a  two-acre  lot  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  brick, 
iron  and  wood,  shaded  by  fine  old  oaks,  elms  and  magnolias ; 
a  haven  for  all  sorts  of  song-birds.  Here  lie  the  bodies  of 
some  of  the  noted  men  of  the  colony,  Governors,  Judges  and 
eminent  citizens ;  among  the  oldest  tombs  are  those  of  Hen- 
derson Walker,  President  of  the  Council,  1699-1704 ;  Thomas 
Pollock,  Governor,  1713-1714;  Charles  Eden,  Governor, 
1714-1722;  Anne  Moseley,  wife  of  Col.  Edward  Moseley, 
and  widow  of  Hon.  Henderson  Walker ;  Ezra  Stiles,  son  of 
the  President  of  Yale  College. 

The  court-house  is  another  of  the  old  and  striking  buildings 
of  the  town,  largely  on  account  of  its  location,  facing  as  it 
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does  an  open  piece  of  greensward  of  about  two  acres,  which 
slopes  gradually  to  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sound  and  its  southern  shore  ten  miles  distant.  A 
story  is  told  of  an  up-country  Judge,  not  familiar  with  the 
motion  of  a  sailing  craft,  that,  sitting  one  day  on  the  bench 
listening  to  a  long-winded  attorney  and  gazing  through  the 
open  door  of  the  court-house  out  upon  the  sound,  he  suddenly 
stopped  the  advocate,  saying:  "I  see  out  on  the  sound  two 
sailing  vessels,  apparently  moved  by  the  same  wind,  going 
in  opposite  directions;  will  you  kindly  explain  how  that  is 
possible  ?"  This  temple  of  justice  was  built  in  1766,  of  Eng- 
lish brick,  it  is  said.  One  of  its  rooms  is  used  by  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  organized  in  1775,  under  charter  from  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  England.  In 
this  lodge-room  is  a  very  handsomely  carved  chair,  which  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
of  which  George  Washington  was  Worshipful  Master.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  lodge,  fearing  for1  its 
safety,  sent  it  away  on  a  sailing  vessel.  The  master  of  the 
vessel  brought  it  to  Edenton,  where  it  has  since  remained,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  when  on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876. 

The  Cupola  House,  so-called,  is  another  old  landmark. 
Weatherbeaten  and  grim,  it  still  lords  it  over  the  nearby  build- 
ings. In  its  palmy  days  it  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the 
province,  with  its  massive  chimneys  of  English  brick  and 
quaint  wainscoting  of  panelled  wood  brought  from  the  mother 
country.  It  still  holds  its  store  of  old  furniture,  portraits 
and  chinaware. 

The  first  classical  school  of  any  importance  in  Chowan 
County  was  established  at  Bandon,  some  miles  north  of  Eden- 
ton, by  Rev.  Daniel  Earle,  D.D.,  a  descendant  of  a  noted 
Irish  family,  and  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish.  Unlike  some 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  he  was  an  ardent 
patriot  and  was  for  that  cause  debarred  from  preaching  in  his 
church  at  Edenton  during  the  Revolution. 


The  Eclenton  Academy,  which  still  ministers  to  the  mental 
needs  of  the  youth  of  the  town,  was  chartered  under  act  of 
Assembly  in  1770.  Among  other  names  of  note  in  the  list  of 
its  first  trustees  we  find  that  of  Joseph  Hewes,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  Johnston.  In  olden  times  it  had  a  fine  library, 
in  part  the  bequest  of  Ann  Booth  Pollock.  Many  eminent 
men  in  the  history  of  the  State  were  on  its  roll  of  students. 

The  first  library  in  North  Carolina  was  established  at 
Edenton  in  1720,  by  Col.  Edward  Moseley,  who  contributed 
to  it  seventy-six  volumes,  consisting  of  religious  works  and 
some  of  the  classics. 

Bancroft  says:  "Are  there  any  who  doubt  man's  capacity 
for  self-government,  let  them  study  the  early  history  of  North 
Carolina."  The  first  declaration  of  independence  in  the  colo- 
nies was  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, May  20,  1775.  In  the  stirring  days  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  people  of  Edenton  were  no  laggards.  A  patriotic 
meeting  of  freeholders  and  citizens,  presided  over  by  "Par- 
son Earle,"  met  at  the  court-house,  August  23,  1774,  and  de- 
clared that  "the  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause  of  all,"  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  fifty-one  patriotic  ladies  met  at  the 
house  of  Mistress  Elizabeth  King,  on  the  court-house  green, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mistress  Penelope  Barker,  wife  of  an 
English  barrister,  and  resolved  to  drink  no  more  tea,  nor  use 
any  article  of  British  manufacture,  until  the  obnoxious  tea  tax 
was  repealed.  A  copy  of  an  old  mezzotint  representing  this 
patriotic  act  now  hangs  in  the  State  Library  at  Raleigh.  A 
very  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  "Edenton  Tea  Party" 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Dr.  Richard  Dil- 
lard,  of  Edenton,  and  forms  one  of  an  interesting  series  of 
Caroliniana,  published  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  in 
North  Carolina,  whose  President  is  Mrs.  Hubert  Haywood, 
of  Raleigh. 

Albemarle    Sound    was    one    of    the    favorite    resorts    of 
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Teach,  the  notorious  "Black  Beard,"  a  contemporary  of  Gov- 
ernor Eden. 

A  short  walk  from  Edenton  brings  one  to  "Hayes,"  the 
seat  of  members  of  the  Johnston  and  Iredell  families,  names 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  history  of  the  State.  The  pres- 
ent mansion,  built  in  1801,  succeeding  an  earlier  manor 
house,  is  a  fine  building  with  wings,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fine 
library  containing  several  thousand  rare  and  valuable  books, 
many  manuscripts,  letters  and  busts.  In  the  house  are  sev- 
eral portraits  of  eminent  men,  including  one  of  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  a  frequent  sharer  in  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  James 
Johnston,  the  last  owner  of  the  Johnston  family  homestead. 

It  was  an  old  custom  throughout  this  country  for  each  fam- 
ily to  have  its  private  burying  ground,  and  "Hayes"  was  no 
exception.  In  the  center  of  a  large  field,  shaded  with  ever- 
greens and  other  trees  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  lie 
the  remains  of  many  members  of  the  family.  Samuel  Ire- 
dell, Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  Washington ;  his  son,  Samuel,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Judge  and  United  States  Senator ; 
Samuel  Johnston,  Governor  of  the  State,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  Senator.  A  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence from  Pennsylvania — Judge  James  Wilson — died  while 
on  a  visit  to  "Hayes/7  and  is  also  buried  in  this  graveyard. 

Edenton  was  not  the  immediate  theatre  of  any  of  the  battles 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  in  the  sound,  very  near  the  town,  there 
was  an  engagement  between  the  ram  Albemarle  and  the 
double-enders  under  Captain  Melancthon  Smith,  May  5, 
1864.  She  furnished  her  quota  of  troops  to  the  Confederacy, 
under  Captain  William  Badham,  known  as  the  "Edenton 
Bell  Battery,"  because  of  the  taking  down  and  melting  of 
the  church  bells  for  cannon,  in  response  to  Beauregard's  call 
to  melt  the  church  bells.  One  of  these  guns,  named  after  the 
church  from  which  it  was  taken,  "St.  Paul,"  did  valiant  ser- 
vice throughout  the  war,  and  was  finally  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Sherman  at  its  close. 
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Modern  Edenton  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  progress;  it  is 
in  direct  railroad  communication  with  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  has 
several  lines  of  steamers  to  points  in  North  Carolina.  It  has 
its  cotton  mill  and  large  lumber  mills,  but  the  most  important 
industry  is  the  shad  and  herring  fishery,  carried  on  from 
March  to  June. 

This  industry  was  first  developed  at  Wingfield,  on  the 
nearby  Chowan  River,  by  Eichard  Brownrigg,  in  1762.  The 
fish  were  salted  and  shipped  in  large  quantities ;  vessels  used 
to  come  here  from  the  West  Indies  to  buy  fish,  and  often 
brought  negroes  to  give  in  exchange.  Every  spring,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  the  planters  were  accustomed  to  gather  in  some 
•entral  point  with  their  slaves,  to  meet  the  fishermen  and  to 
hire  out  to  them  such  hands  as  they  needed  to  work  during  the 
fishing  season. 

It  is  said  that  the  seine  fisheries  nearby  are  the  largest  on 
fehe  coast ;  the  seines  are  over  a  mile  and  a  third  in  length, 
and  the  haul  begins  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  at 
the  outermost  part  of  the  seine.  It  is  not  unusual  to  catch 
one  hundred  thousand  herring  at  a  haul  in  a  seine,  and  the 
set  of  Dutch  or  pound  nets  frequently  take  forty  thousand 
at  one  fishing. 

The  United  States  Government  has  recently  established  a 
fish  culture  station  here  for  hatching  shad,  which  turned 
loose  last  year  in  North  Carolina  waters  fifty-four  million 
young  shad,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 

Few  towns  better  repay  a  visit  than  this  old  town  of  Eden- 
ton, with  its  beautifully  shaded  streets,  its  wealth  of  roses7 
its  oid  homes  and  hospitable  people. 


MY  COUNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side, 
Let  freedom  rin^. 
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My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love ; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 
Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 
To  Thee  we  sing  ; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright, 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King  ! 


HERTFORD. 


By  W.  T.  McMullan. 

Perquimans  is  an  Indian  name,  and  means  "the  land  of 
pretty  women."  Perquimans  County  is  a  beautiful  section 
of  the  Albemarle  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Perquimans  River,  from  its  origin  in  the  borders 
of  the  county  of  Gates  to  its  outlet  into  the  Albemarle  Sound. 
It  not  only  abounds  in  pretty  women,  as  its  name  indicates, 
but  is  the  possessor  of  unlimited  opportunities  and  of  agri- 
cultural and  piscatorial  wealth.  Hertford  is  the  proud  capi- 
tal of  this  richly  endowed  county.  It  is  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's oldest  towns,  and  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, April  7,  1757,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  conspicuous  in  history,  for  being  the  county- 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  the  first  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture was  held,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  in  Durant's  Neck, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  "Katatine,"  now  known  as  Little 
River.  This  section  of  the  county  was  conveyed  to  George 
Durant  by  a  noted  Indian  chief,  "Kiskotando,"  and  others, 
August  4,  1661,  the  record  of  which  transaction  is  now  on  file 
among  the  papers  of  the  Court.  It  is  also  noted  for  being 
the  county-seat  of  the  county  in  whose  borders  was  the  home 
of  Jno.  Harvey,  one  of  North  Carolina's  early  and  distin- 
guished governors,  and  in  whose  soil  his  honored  dust  reposes. 

Hertford  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Perquimans  River, 
being  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  that  beautiful 
stream,  almost  making  it  an  island.  Nature  has  given  its- 
location  extraordinary  opportunities  of  improvement  and 
embellishment,  which  are  being  utilized  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  For  many  years  the  town  took  a  nap  and  dwelt  in 
quiet  and  undisturbed  repose.  It  grew  slowly.  Beginning 
with  a  population  of  about  fifty  souls,  it  had  only  about  four 
hundred  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  States — more  than  one  hundred  years  after  its  incorpora- 
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tion.  The  country  surrounding'  Hertford  was  at  one  time 
entirely  agricultural,  being  cultivated  intelligently  and  profit- 
ably by  well-directed  slave  labor.  The  town  nestled,  as  if 
were,  in  the  bosom  of  this  prosperous  and  highly  intelligent 
community,  and  in  its  social  life  was  a  prominent  factor. 
The  Floating  Bridge,  resting  upon  barrels  and  extending 
across  the  river,  was  for  years  Hertford's  greatest  curiosity, 
and  the  "Causeway,"  a  beautiful  natural-formed  roadway 
leading  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  high  ground,  was 
its  most  pleasant  promenade,  and  had  it  had  human  ears, 
many  are  the  stories  it  could  tell  of  plighted  -love  and  broken 
vows.  The  lovely  views  of  the  river  from  points  on  the 
"Causeway"  are  enchanting,  and  no  doubt  have  inspired  many 
a  timid  lover  in  the  moment  of  his  need  with  words  suitable 
for  the  occasion. 

The  town  has  always  been  noted  for  its  pleasant  society 
and  refined  moral  influences.  Notwithstanding  there  was 
much  wealth  preceding  the  Civil  War,  all  were  welcomed  into 
the  ranks  of  social  intercourse  whose  character  placed  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  gentlemen.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  Hertford  responded  with  alacrity  and 
zeal  to  the  demand  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  sent 
many  of  its  noblest  men  to  fields  of  battle.  After  the  fall  of 
Roanoke  Island,  Hertford  became  neutral  ground,  where  the 
soldiers  of  both  armies  alternated  in  their  visits,  and  on  one 
occasion  met  in  deadly  strife.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  citizens  of  Hertford  grasped  the  situation  with  heroic  de- 
termination, and  have  ever  since  sought  to  do  their  part  in 
building  up  the  waste  places,  and  in  giving  tone  and  character 
to  its  own  people,  and  in  every  way  contributing  to  the  State's 
best  interest.  Since  that  time  it  has  developed  quite  rapidly. 
Beautiful  residences  and  other  buildings  have  been  erected, 
and  mercantile,  lumber  and  other  commercial  enterprises  have 
been  carefully  fostered  and  are  largely  profitable.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  has  largely  increased,  and  within  the  past 
ten  years  has  doubled  itself,  and  now  numbers  fifteen  mm- 
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dred  inhabitants.  It  is  easy  of  access,  the  Norfolk  and 
Southern  Kailroad  being  a  feeder  to  its  progress.  School  fa- 
cilities are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  nice  academy 
building  stands  in  the  center  of  the  town,  erected  by  the  lib- 
erality of  its  citizens,  with  the  aid  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. As  of  years  ago,  the  people  of  Hertford  are  still  a 
very  social  set.  An  honorable  and  a  correct  life  are  the  prin- 
cipal passports  to  its  society,  and  there  are  no  other  distinc- 
tions that  outweigh  these.  Churches  are  abundant,  and  all 
the  denominations,  white  and  colored,  Methodist,  Baptist  and 
Episcopalians,  have  each  a  church  that  is  commodious  and  of 
pleasing  architecture.  A  costly  iron  bridge  now  spans  the 
river  where  once  lay  the  modest  old  float.  The  new  structure 
is  sightly  and  valuable  for  conveniences,  but  supplants  an  old 
landmark  (or  watermark,  if  you  please)  whose  absence  gives 
a  pang  of  regret  wmenever  remembered.  This  is  but  a  re- 
minder of  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  life,  and  that  old 
things  are  continually  passing  away,  and  that  new  ones  are 
taking  their  places.  Hertford  people  do  not  repine,  but  with 
faces  to  the  front,  are  ever  ready  to  meet  the  problems  of  life. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN  OF  THE  ALBE- 
MARLE SECTION. 


Adapted  from  Address  by  Junius  Davis. 


JAMES  IKEDELL. 

James  Iredell  was  born  in  the  quaint  and  historic  old  town 
of  Lewes,  Sussex  County,  England,  on  the  5th  of  October^ 
1751.  He  was  the  oldest  child  of  Erancis  Iredell,  a  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  who  had  married  Margaret  McCulloh.  Ii* 
1768,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of 
the  Customs  of  Edenton,  to  which  place  he  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  same  year. 

Edenton  was  then  but  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, but  in  and  around  it  dwelt  many  gentlemen  of  means, 
of  culture  and  of  learning,  who  were  among  the  first  in  the 
Province  and  destined  to  be  leaders  in  the  coming  movement 
which  lost  Great  Britain  her  great  plantations.  Here  he  met 
Harvey,  Hewes,  Jones,  Charlton,  Dawson,  the  Johnstons,  and 
others,  and  soon  became  their  friend  and  constant  companion, 
Among  them  was  Samuel  Johnston,  of  the  family  of  "the  .-gen- 
tle Johnstones  of  Annandale,"  whose  sister  Hannah,  Iredell 
afterwards  married,  and  whose  example  and  influence  more 
than  all  else  shaped  his  future  career. 

Soon  after  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  hi? 
office,  Iredell  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Samuel 
Johnston.  Alternating  his  devotions  between  his  law  books 
and  his  lady-love,  and  equally  diligent  in  his  application  to 
both,  in  two  years  after  his  arrival,  and  while  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1770,  he  received  a  li- 
cense from  Governor  Tryon,  with  the  approbation  and  recom- 
mendation of  Chief  Justice  Howard,  to  practice  law  in  the 
Inferior  Courts  of  the  State. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1771,  he  obtained  a  license  from 
Governor  Martin  to  practice  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and  be- 
came a  full-fledged  lawyer.  McRee  tells  us  that  when  he 
first  appeared  at  the  bar  "he  had  a  difficulty  to  encounter 


which  but  few  experience  and  fewer  surmount  as  he  did.  He 
had  a  natural  impediment  in  his  speech  which  would  have 
abashed  and  discouraged  weaker  minds,  if  possessed  of  but 
half  of  his  delicate  sensibility."  But  even  this  impediment 
was  conquered  by  the  stout  courage  of  his  heart,  and  he  soon 
stood  among  his  seniors  as  their  equal. 

In  1771,  the  restless  tide  of  discontent,  stimulated  by  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  Crown,  and  swelling  with  the  news 
of  the  Boston  massacre,  was  steadily  rolling  and  spreading  as 
it  went  through  the  Colonies,  and  nowhere  with  more  resistless 
force  than  in  North  Carolina. 

Iredell,  though  yet  scarce  aware  of  it  himself,  was  already 
in  the  current  and  drifting  toward  the  day  when  he  was  to 
stand  boldly  forth  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

In  1774,  William  Hooper  wrote  him:  "I  am  happy,  my 
dear  sir,  that  my  conduct  in  public  life  has  met  your  approba- 
tion. It  is  a  suffrage  which  makes  me  vain,  as  it  flows  from 
a  man  who  has  wisdom  to  distinguish  and  too  much  virtue  to 
flatter. 

"Whilst  I  was  active  in  contest,  you  forged  the  Aveapons 
which  were  to  give  success  to  the  cause  I  supported. 
With  you  I  anticipate  the  important  share  which  the  Colonies 
must  soon  have  in  regulating  the  political  balance.  Th,ey 
are  striding  fast  to  independence,  and  ere  long  will  build  an 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  Great  Britain." 

In  November,  1776,  Iredell  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gress one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Court  law  of  1777  was  the 
work  of  his  pen.  In  November,  1777,  the  law  Courts  were 
re-established ;  and,  on  December  20,  Samuel  Ashe,  Samuel 
Spencer  and  James  Iredell,  were  elected  the  first  Judges  of 
the  free  and  independent  State  of  North  Carolina.  Iredell 
was  then  barely  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1779,  Iredell  was  appointed,  by  Gov- 
ernor Caswell,  Attorney-General  in  place  of  Avery,  who  had 
resigned. 

In  November,  1787,  Mr.  Iredell  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  a  member  of  the  Council  and  sole  Commis- 
sioner to  revise  and  compile  the  acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
blies of  the  late  Province  and  present  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  task  was  faithfully  and  ably  executed  by  him, 
and  the  work,  printed  in  1789,  afterwards  became  widely 
known  and  celebrated  as  "Iredell's  Revisal." 

In  1787,  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Federal 
Constitution  was  agitating  the  people.  Iredell  was  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  energetic  advocates,  and,  by  his  labor  and 
eloquence,  more  than  any  one  else  contributed  to  its  final  rati- 
fication and  adoption  in  November,  1789. 

In  this  Convention,  Iredell  was  the  leader  of  the  Federal- 
ists, and  the  burden  of  the  argument  for  his  party  was  thrown 
upon  his  shoulders.  McEee  tells  us:  "He  defended,  he  re- 
moved objection,  he  persuaded,  he  appealed  to  interest,  and 
awakened  into  life  the  spark  of  national  pride.  His  vigor, 
and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  his  adversaries.  His  words  were  neither  too  few 
nor  too  many,  but  such  as  were  in  common  use  and  conveyed 
his  ideas  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  simplest  understanding ; 
his  style  was  terse  and  condensed ;  his  arguments,  direct  and 
solid,  struck  the  mark  with  the  force  of  cannon  balls." 

Though  not  successful,  he  was  not  defeated,  for  the  Con- 
vention would  neither  reject  nor  adopt.  His  fame  had  now 
reached  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  State,  and  Washington, 
led  to  a  conviction  of  his  great  abilities  by  his  debates  in  the 
Convention  and  his  answer  to  Mason's  objections,  appointed 
him  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  in  place  of 
E.  II.  Harrison,  who  had  declined. 

At  the  February  Term,  1795,  the  celebrated  case  of  Chis- 
holm  v.  Georgia  came  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  The  opinion  of  the  Court  held  that  a  citizen 
could  sue  a  State  as  he  could  a  private  individual.  But  Ire- 
dell dissented  in  a  celebrated  opinion  which  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  created  a  storm  of  excitement 
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and  discussion  throughout  all  the  States.  Two  days  after  it 
was  promulgated,  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  extetnd  to  suits  against  a  State  by  citizens 
of  another  State,  or  subjects  of  foreign  States,  was  proposed 
in  Congress,  and  afterwards  passed  by  it,  and  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  States. 

I  can  not  pass  on  without  some  slight  mention  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Iredell  and  the  vast  wealth  of  history  be- 
queathed to  us  by  it.  To  us  the  great  wonder  is,  how  the 
chief  men  of  that  day- found  the  time  to  devote  to  social  corres- 
pondence, but  men  then,  like  men  now,  were  always  eager  and 
striving  for  the  news ;  and,  in  the  lack  of  newspapers,  it  was 
disseminated  and  carried  from  one  to  another  and  passed  on 
and  on  through  the  Colonies  by  means  of  letters.  The  man 
of  that  day  who  was  no  letter- writer  lived  outside  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  and  heard  no  news.  Iredell's  letters  were 
models,  and  numbering,  as  he  did,  among  his  correspondents 
the  chief  est  men  of  the  day,  hand  down  to  us  living  pictures 
of  the  leading  characters  and  stirring  events  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1799,  his  honorable  life  was  nearly  spent. 
The  severe  labors  of  the  circuit,  and  the  climatic  influences  of 
the  sickly  region  in  which  he  lived  and  travelled,  had  under- 
mined his  constitution  and  his  health  gave  way.  He  was  un- 
able to  attend  August  term  of  the  Court,  and,  slowly  failing, 
at  last  died  at  Edenton  on  the  20th  October,  1799,  in  the  noon 
of  life  and  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 

The  daily  walk  and  life  of  Iredell  from  the  boy  of  seven- 
teen to  the  statesman  and  jurist  of  forty-eight,  so  vividly  pic- 
tured to  us  by  McRee,  reads  like  an  epic  poem.  The  imma- 
ture lad  of  seventeen,  torn  by  stress  of  fortune  from  a  gentle 
home  and  transplanted  in  a  strange  and  wild  land,  springing 
in  a  day  into  the  maturity  of  manhood,  rising  abruptly  into 
the  full  radiance  of  public  life,  called  in  rapid  succession  from 
one  high  office  to  another,  until  he  had  exhausted  all,  and  fill- 
ing all  with  equal  roundness,  until  at  the  last,  weary  and 
worn,  he  sinks  into  rest  followed  by  the  love  and  respect  of  all. 


Extract  from  the  Memorial  to  Congress  Concerning  the 
Celebration  of  the  Settlement  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Colonies  on  Roanoke  Island. 


By  Geo.  T.  Winston, 
For  Committee  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 


On  August  18,-1587,  the  first  child  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  be  born  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  given  birth 
on  Roanoke  Island  by  Eleanor  Dare,  member  of  the  colony 
which  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  across  the  seas  "to  plant  an 
English  nation  in  America." 

The  colonies  of  Raleigh,  all  planted  on  Roanoke  Island, 
were  the  first  deliberate  and  systematic  efforts  for  English 
colonization.  They  were  the  real  beginning  of  the  struggle 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  possession  of  the  new  world. 
Their  failure  was  due  not  to  lack  of  courage,  or  patriotism, 
or  fortitude,  but  to  the  life^  and  death-battle  then  waging  in 
English  waters  between  Spaniard  and  Saxon.  The  ships  and 
heroes  that  would  have  brought  salvation  to  the  English  colo- 
nies on  Roanoke  Island  were  detained  at  home  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Roanoke  Island  was  sacrificed 
that  England  might  be  saved.  But  Raleigh's  efforts  at  coloni- 
zation were  not  in  vain ;  he  sowed  the  seed  whose  immediate 
harvest  was  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  whose  latest  fruits  are 
Santiago  and  Manilla.  He  was  the  father  of  Anglo-Saxon 
expansion,  planting  in  the  new  world  not  only  English  men, 
but  English  law  and  English  liberty.  His  letters  patent  from 
the  Crown  secured  for  the  first  English  colony  in  America 
rights  and  privileges  whose  denial  two  centuries  later  brought 
on  the  American  Revolution ;  "all  the  privileges  of  free  deni- 
zens and  persons  native  of  England,  in  such  ample  manner 
as  if  they  were  born  and  personally  resident  in  England," 
and  especially  the  right  to  be  governed  by  such  laws  as  they 
might  make  for  themselves.  Soldier  and  sailor,  statesman 
and   philosopher,   poet    and   historian,    patriot    and   martyr,. 


greatest  hero  in  the  greatest  age  of  the  world,  the  name  of 
Raleigh  stands  foremost  among  all  who  sought  to  "plant  an 
English  nation  in  America." 

The  long  struggle  with  Spain  for  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is  at  last  ended.  The  Spanish  flag  floats  no- 
where in  the  Western  world.  Liberty  and  law  are  to-day  the 
heritage  of  every  child  born  in  America.  The  tree  that  Ra- 
leigh planted  on  Roanoke  Island  has  grown  until  now  it- 
covers  the  continent.  Its  branches  are  spreading  across  Bal- 
boa's ocean.  Beneath  its  shadow  sits  the  oldest  empire  in 
the  world,  crying  for  help  to  the  youngest  republic.  Its 
power  has  shifted  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  universe,  and 
shaken  the  foundations  of  injustice  and  oppression  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  "Wilds  of  America"  are  become 
to-day  the  center  of  the  world's  activities.  The  infant  wail 
of  Virginia  Dare  is  grown  into  the  voice  of  a  mighty  nation 
that  now  decides  the  destinies  of  humanity. 

Fitly  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  these  great  events,  hon- 
orably toi  commemorate  the  life  and  character  of  him  who  de- 
serves to  be  called  the  father  of  the  English  colonization,  rev- 
erently to  see  the  hand  of  God  upon  the  desert  shore  and  hear 
His  voice  in  the  wave  that  breaks  upon  the  sand  where  the 
first-born  American  came  to  life,  were  alike  the  sacred  duty 
and  the  glorious  privilege  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


CAPE  HATTERAS  AND  THE  BANKS. 


By  Edward  Alexander. 


By  looking  at  the  map  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  one  will 
see  that  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  Pamlico  Sound  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending  from  Hatteras  Inlet  to 
New  Inlet,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
arm  bent  at  the  elbow.  The  joining  of  the  arm  and  shoulder 
represents  Hatteras  Inlet ;  the  elbow,  Cape  Hatteras,  and  the 
hand,  New  Inlet. 

In  this  stretch  of  territory,  varying  from  three-quarters  to 
three  miles  in  width,  between  two  and  three  thousand  people 
reside,  embracing  seven  settlements,  as  follows,  viz: 

About  two  miles  north  of  Hatteras  Inlet  is  the  town  or 
village  of  Hatteras,  containing  a  population  of  about  650  peo- 
ple.     (See  Col.  Creecy's  description  of  the  people.) 

This  spot  was  once  well  set  in  beautiful  oaks,  but  the  wind 
and  sea  have  swept  away  the  hills  and  most  of  the  trees. 

Five  miles  north  of  this  place  is  "Frisco/'  or  "Trent,"  with 
a  population  of  four  or  five  hundred  people,  and  live  miles 
north  of  this  settlement  is  another  neighborhood  called  "Bux- 
ton," or  "The  Cape,"  with  about  the  same  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

Between  "Frisco"  and  "Buxton"  is  a  beautiful  wood  coun- 
try, three  miles  in  width,  extending  from  sound  to  sea,  where 
Cape  Hatteras  sand  bar  can  be  seen  projecting  out  into  the 
ocean  over  a  mile;  and  thence  the  invisible  reef  or  bar  ex- 
tends twelve  miles  to  sea,  forming  what  is  so  well  known  and 
dreaded,  "Diamond  Shoals." 

This  portion  of  "The  Banks"  is  set  in  trees,  including  pine, 
dogwood,  holly,  oak  and  yeopon,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
palm  or  palmetto.  During  the  fall  and  winter  the  red  ber- 
ries of  the  holly  and  yeopon  give  a  most  beautiful  appearance 
to  the  woods. 

This  immediate  section  is  the  "backbone"  of  the  banks. 
The  hills,  being  in  many  places  over  one  hundred  feet  above 
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the  sea  level,  and  covered  with  evergreens,  with  lakes  or 
ponds  between,  make  this  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque 
section  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

Those  who  have  failed  to  view  this  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  the  top  of  Cape  Hatter  as  light-tower,  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground,  have  certainly  not  seen  ALL  of  the 
State. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  being  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sound,  could  easily  be  drained,  and  would  then  produce  the 
earliest  truck  in  the  State,  for  frosts  are  late  and  ice  and 
snow  are  not  frequent.  The  warm  temperature  from  the 
Gulf  Stream  makes  the  season  from  three  to  four  weeks  ahead 
of  Elizabeth  City  or  New  Bern.  There  is  no  better  pasture 
for  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  State  than  the  Cape  Hatteras 
woods  and  the  lowlands  or  prairies  between  the  woods  and 
the  ocean.  Stock  live  and  thrive  here  during  the  winter 
without  a  particle  of  food  from  the  owners.  Ponies  worth 
seventy-five  dollars  each  are  raised  here  without  costing  the 
owners  anything. 

Within  a  few  months  of  this  date,  the  only  means  of  visit- 
ing "Cape  Hatteras"  was  by  sailing  vessel ;  but  recently  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  has  established  a  steam- 
boat line  from  Roanoke  Island  to  Hatteras,  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Pamlico  Sound,  within  a  mile  of  the  "Banks," 
and  immediately  in  view  of  the  breakers,  making  this  a  most 
delightful  sea  trip,  so  that  all  who  wish  to  behold  the  wilds 
of  Cape  Hatteras  can  do  so  with  ease  and  comfort. 

Passing  on  north,  eight  miles  further  is  the  village  of  Big 
Kinakeet,  or  Avon,  with  five  hundred  people.  This  was  for- 
merly wooded  with  oak  and  other  trees,  similar  to  the  Cape 
Hatteras  woods,  but  is  now  level  and  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  is  swept  by  high  tides. 

The  three  remaining  settlements,  going  further  north,  are 
Little  Kinakeet,  Clark's  and  Rodanthe,  with  a  population  of 
two  hundred  each.  From  Avon  to  New  Inlet,  and  as  far 
north  as  Nag's  Head,  is  a  barren  sand  beach,  with  no  inhabi- 
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tanfs  except  the  occupants  of  the  life-saving  stations,  which 
are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  people  who  are  engaged  in 
fishing  and  catching  clams  and  oysters.  While  this  barren 
sand-bar  or  reef  seems  to  occupy  a  very  insignificant  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  yet  if 
it  were  not  where  it  is,  old  ocean  would  thunder  at  the 
wharves  of  Elizabeth  City,  Washington  and  New  Bern,  and 
the  citizens  of  those  places  would  be  "bankers/' 


HATTERAS  AND  THE  BANKERS. 


Bv   R.  B.  Creecy 


Hatter  as  is  little  but  loud.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  of 
any  locality  in  the  Albemarle  section  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  a  little  village  community  of  about  a  thousand  people. 

It  is  composed  of  a  hardy  and  athletic  population,  made  so 
by  their  natural  environment.  The  great  ocean  in  its  mad- 
dest moods  is  a  familiar  object  to  their  eyes  from  their  birth 
to  their  death.  Fishermen  by  occupation,  they  are  bold  and 
adventurous.  Accustomed  to  the  perils  of  the  deep,  they 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  storm-wrecked  mariner.  Scenes  of 
suffering  and  distress  have  made  hospitality  a  homely  virtue. 
The  grand  aspect  of  nature  in  its  most  sublime  manifestations 
has  developed  their  manhood.  The  constant  presence  of  dan- 
ger has  made  them  fearless  in  mind  and  body.  Remote,  iso- 
lated, plain,  unpretending,  hearty,  their  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Unused  to  the  clash  and  struggle  of 
business  life  and  the  anxieties  of  overgrown  wealth,  there  is 
more  brotherhood  and  neighborly  sympathy  than  in  conmruni- 
ties  where  accumulation  is  a  passion  and  every  man  is  look- 
ing out  for  himself.  Devout  from  being  constant  witnesses 
of  the  might  and  majesty  of  God,  they  venerate  our  Holy  Re- 
ligion, and  pay  homage  to  its  sacred  teachings.  Having  had 
but  limited  opportunities  of  education,  they  appreciate  educa- 
tion for  its  rarity.  Such  is  a  brief  picture  of  life  and  living 
on  Hatter  as  in  Dare  County,  the  most  prominent  and  most 
known  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  a 
sentinel  that  juts  out  into  mid  ocean,  a  lesson  to  teach  man 
his  imbecility  in  his  grapple  with  the  mighty  forces  of  nature, 
and  his  littleness  before  God. 

Such  is  a  brief  picture  of  life,  ways  and  characteristics  of 
the  community  of  Hatteras.  A  great  monster  of  nature.  A 
gorgon  of  the  sea.     Voracious,  insatiate,  dread.     It  has  swal- 
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lowed  up  whole  hecatombs  and  is  yet  unsatisfied.  It  calls 
for  more,  more !  It  defies  the  world  in  arms !  Such  is 
Hatteras. 

But  no  evil  is  unmixed  with  good.  It  teaches  the  great  les- 
son of  humility  before  the  Almighty,  the  lessons  of  sacri- 
fice and  suffering,  so  interwoven  in  the  warp  and  filling  of 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  jutting  points  of  danger  on  our  coast, 
upon  which  man  is  allowed  to  place  beacons  of  warning. 

We  said  that  the  Hatteras  people  appreciate  education.  A 
circumstance  that  has  reached  me  tends  to  confirm  that  im- 
pression. An  old  man,  now  in  touch  of  ninety,  told  me  that 
when  a  young  man,  now  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  he  was  on 
the  coast  near  Hatteras.  He  was  a  stranger  there  and  was 
wandering  through  the  woods  with  some  companions,  and  saw 
a  school-house,  with  school  children  at  play.  He  went  in 
when  the  children  were  called  in  school.  The  schoolmaster 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  his  work,  but  was  evidently  not  col- 
lege bred.  The  master  showed  his  girls7  compositions,  and 
praised  one  of  them  particularly,  pronounced  her  a  born  poet, 
and  showed  her  composition  copy-book  and  a  poem  which 
she  composed  "all  herself,'7  one  of  the  verses,  which  w!as  often 
repeated,  ran  thus : 

"Christian  Foddery  is  my  name, 
Hatteras  is  my  station ; 
Going  to  school  is  my  delight, 
Its  known  through  all  the  nation." 

Now,  that  may  have  been  extra  nice  poetry  then,  but  now, 
if  that  be  poetry,  Burns  and  Gray  were  no  poets,  and  Long- 
fellow and  Gaston  were  nincompoops.  But  I  hope  Miss  Fod- 
dery,  if  she  yet  lives,  will  excuse  the  injustice  I  have  done 
her,  and  particularly  when  I  assure  her  it  was  better  poetry 
than  I  could  write  if  I  had  a  month  to  try  in. 

And  now  a  few  words  historical.  Hatteras  is  an  Indian 
name,  which,  in  the  North  Carolina  Indian  vernacular,  means 
"dread."     A   tribe  of  Indians   called    "Hatterasks,"    dwelt 
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nearby  Cape  Hatteras,  and  probably  derived  their  name  from 
their  dread  locality.  That  tribe  was  there  when  Amadas  and 
Barlowe  first  landed  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1584.  It 
was  the  tribe  that  was  distinguished  for  blue  eyes.  They 
had  a  tradition  among  them  that  their  "fathers  could  talk 
out  of  a  book."  Hence,  the  inference  that  at  some  former 
period  a  crew  of  white  men  had  been  wrecked  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras  and  had  amalgamated  with  the  Indians. 


STORIES  OF  THE  BANKS. 


By  Jennie  Langston. 


"Want  me  to  tell  you  'bout  the  Banks,  eh  ?  Well,  you  do 
rack  a  man's  brain  to  keep  you  supplied  with  sailor's  yarns. 
But  I  guess  I  know  purty  much  all  thar  is  to  know  about  the 
Banks,  bein'  as  how  I  was  born  and  raised  thar." 

The  speaker,  an  old  man,  sat  in  his  skiff,  with  steady  hands 
knocking  the  "nubbins,"  or  young  oysters,  from  the  large, 
rocky  lumps  just  brought  up  by  the  oyster-tongs.  The  old 
skiff,  like  its  owner,  was  weather-beaten  and  scarred.  Its 
mildewed  sail  was  loosely  furled  and  lashed  to  the  mast. 
The  paint  could  only  be  seen  in  faint  streaks  near  the  bow- 
sprit, and  a  suspicion  of  green  showed  near  the  water-line. 
The  old  man  was  dressed  in  a  pale-yellow  oil-skin  suit,  worn 
all  over  in  dark  creases.  The  typical  "sou-wester"  was  on  his 
head  and  fastened  by  a  band  passed  under  his  throat.  The 
broad,  good-natured  face  and  smiling  eyes,  with  numerous 
crow-feet  near  the  temples;  the  gray  beard,  streaked  brown 
with  tobacco ;  the  rough  hands,  with  knuckles  resembling 
knots  on  an  old  oak  tree,  and  the  stooped,  square-figure,  as  he 
sat  there,  up  to  the  knees  of  his  long,  gum  boots  in  mud  and 
oysters,  had  become  a  source  of  great  admiration  to  his  little 
grandson  from  a  town  several  miles  inland. 

The  oyster-bed,  where  the  skiff  lay  anchored,  was  near  the 
shore  of  Hyde  County,  where  famous  oysters  are  still  found. 
This  is  just  across  the  Pamlico  Sound  from  the  long  stretch 
of  low,  sandy  beach  called  the  "Banks." 

For  a  few  moments  the  old  oysterman  sat  silent,  the  only 
sound  being  the  chug  chug  of  the  young  oysters  as  they  were 
broken  from  the  large  ones  by  the  strong  chisel-like  oyster- 
knife,  and  fell  back  into  the  water,  there  to  lie  till  they  iia 
turn  were  grown  and  carried  young  ones  on  their  backs.  Any 
one  passing,  on  a  calm  day,  from  Ocracoke  to  Hatteras,  may, 
as  they  pass  over  the  oyster-beds,  hear  them  feeding. 
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Meanwhile,  the  little  ten-year-old  boy  sat  on  the  thwart, 
rocking  backward  and  forward  as  he  hugged  one  knee  and 
waited  in  anticipation  of  one  of  his  grandfather's  stories,  so 
full  of  wonderful  happenings. 

"Well,"  at  last  spoke  the  old  man,  "I've  told  you  most  all 
of  my  experiences  on  the  sea,  from  the  time  when  I  was 
washed  overboard  on  the  deckload  of  the  'Howard/  to  the 
time  I  gave  up  going  to  sea  and  begun  to  run  the  blockade. 
Quite  a  jolly,  lively  time  I  had  of  it,  too,  I  kin  jest  tell  you. 
You  see,  I'd  been  livin'  at  Hatter  as  since  the  Howard  went 
to  wrack,  but  when  Burnside  sent  his  red-hot  cannon  balls 
sizzing  clean  across  the  island  where  they  fell  into  the  sound, 
and  when  I  saw  his  little  steamers  comin'  across  the  inlet  I 
thought  'twas  high  time  I  wus  gittin'  away  from  thar.  Thar 
weren't  enough  of  us  to  hold  the  fort ;  fact  is,  them  thunderin' 
balls  had  purty  nigh  smashed  it.    . 

"The  wind  was  blowin'  a  gale,  and  I  knowed  old  Burny  'd 
have  his  hands  full  gittin'  in  the  Road^  The  Roads  ? 
Why,  the  deep  water  just  inside  the  beach  whar  it's  deep 
enough  to  anchor  big  vessels  and  have  'um  sheltered  from  the 
sea.  So  I  made  a  bee-line  for  my  sloop,  a  boat  about  five 
times  as  large  as  this  skiff,  the  purtiest  sailer  you  ever  saw, 
she  wus.  Why,  I  could  draw  her  sails  taut,  push  down  the 
center-board  and.  keep  ahead  of  any  vessel  in  the  sound. 
Then,  too,  I  had  the  advantage  that  the  sloop  didn't  draw 
much  water,  and  I  could  sail  over  shoals  where  the  steamers 
'd  a  got  ther  noses  stuck  in  the  sand.  Well,  as  I  run  across 
the  beach  that  day  I  called  to  my  pard,  George  Pate,  and 
we  soon  had  the  sloop  headed  for  New  Bern.  One  of  the 
steamers  gave  chase,  and  a  few  red  balls  fell  to  the  'leeard'  of 
us,  but  the  weather  was  squally  and  we  bore  away  to  the  east 
and  soon  outdistanced  'urn. 

"We  found  New  Bern  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  but  we 
picked  our  chances  of  dark,  rainy  nights,  and  George,  havin' 
a  brother  livin'  in  the  town  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
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giance,  we  managed  to  get  supplies  and  smuggle  'urn  into 
Hatteras,  Oke-coke  (Ocracoke),  and  all  along  the  beach. 

"O,  you  want  to  know  what  the  Banks  is  like,  and  don't 
want  no  blockading  story  ?  Well,  I'll  begin  at  Portsmouth 
and  travel  up  the  beach  toward  Norfolk. 

"I  kin  remember  when  Portsmouth  wus  a  famous  summer 
resort  for  the  people  across  the  sound — Washington,  New 
Bern,  etc.  The  islanders  larnt  the  fashions  and  ways  of  the 
visitors  and  became  quite  aristocratic.  But  storm  after 
storm  swept  over  it,  till  thar  is  only  one  lone,  scraggy  tree 
left,  a  landmark  to  the  fishermen.  The  houses  are  mostly 
washed  down  and  the  island  wus  soon  all  beach.  The  folks 
now  go  somewhere  else  in  the  summer.  Ain't  much  thar, 
now,  but  a  few  houses,  a  wide  beach  and  water-sogged  grass. 

"Jest  across  the  Okecoke  Inlet  is  the  island  by  that  name. 
It's  about  twelve  or  fourteen  mile  long.  An  inlet  ?  An  in- 
let is  where  the  sea  busts  through  the  beach  and  makes  an 
openin'  to  the  sound.  Okecoke  and  Hatter's  inlets  take  turns 
washin'  out  and  fillm'  up.  Okecoke  will  sometimes  be  used 
for  twenty-five  years  and  Hatteras  be  so  shallow  only  light 
boats  can  pass.  Then  the  sand  will  wash  out  again  and  fill 
up  the  other.  Okecoke  is  in  use  now,  but  it  is  only  eight 
years  since  Hatter's  begun  to  fill  up.  Still,  light-drawin' 
vessels  can  make  it  yet. 

"Okecoke  is  now  the  summer  resort  of  this  section.  The 
hotel  is  on  a  pint  where  the  sound  and  Silver  Lake  meet. 
The  lake  is  a  small  bay,  shaped  like  a  clam,  and  is  about  a  half 
mile  across.  It  is  alius  still  and  a  good  place  for  highlanders 
to  lam  to  fish  and  row  in.  Most  of  the  settlement  is  round 
this  bay,  and  thar  ain't  nary  child  on  the  island,  big  as  you, 
but  can  handle  a  boat — one  to  his  size,  of  course. 

"Thar's  a  little,  round,  white  lighthouse,  about  eight  or 
nine  stories  high,  that  tells  the  boats  in  the  sound  where 
they're  at.  That  light,  sonny,  is  kept  by  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who,  after  lightin'  the  lamp,  goes  down  to  his  house 
and  sleeps  with  the  light  shinin'  on  his  face.     I  have  often 
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heard  him  say  that  if  the  lamp  went  out  or  burned  low  he 
waked  like  a  flash. 

"On  the  beach  near  Hatter's  Inlet  is  the  Life-savin'  Sta- 
tion. Uncle  Sam  has  built  these  stations  every  six  miles  up 
and  down,  the  coast,  and  the  captain,  with  his  crew  of  eight 
men,  goes  out  thar  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning1  on  the 
fust  day  of  August  and  leaves  thar  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  fust  day  of  June.  The  boys  parole  the  beach 
all  night  to  see  if  they  can  help  any  vessel  in  distress.  If 
one  comes  close  enough  to  strike  the  reef,  thar  is  a  hustle,  and 
the  breeches-buoy  or  life-boat  is  aboard  her  in  a  jiffy. 

"Once,  not  so  many  years  ago,  a  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  our 
boys,  stranded  in  Hatter's  Inlet.  Thar  was  the  wust  storm 
you  ever  read  about.  The  stations  on  each  side  did  ther 
best,  but  couldn't  reach  'urn.  No  life-boat  could  get  any- 
where near  without  bein'  smashed  to  pulp  again'  the  vessel's 
side  by  the  breakers.  I  wus  in  one  of  the  little  boats,  and, 
though  the  water  froze  as  it  struck  us,  we  worked  night  and 
day,  but  no  use.  Six  days  the  storm  never  'bated.  The  last 
day  I  wus  in  a  boat  with  an  old  man  whose  son  was  clinging 
with  two  other's  at  the  mast-head,  as  the  vessel  had  now  sunk. 
The  old  man  groaned  as  he  worked  like  a  savage  to  save  his 
boy,  but  we  couldn't  do  nothin'  but  yell  to  'um  to  hold  on  till 
we  got  thar.  We  saw  that  one  of  'um,  a  nigger,  wus  a  dead 
goner,  but  the  other  two  tied  him  to  the  mast.  The  cold  wus 
awful,  and  for  six  days  and  nights  they  had  had  nothin'  to 
eat  nor  drink.  Toward  evenin'  of  the  sixth  day  we  saw  the 
old  man's  son  creepin'  to  where  the  dead  nigger  hung  stiff 
frozen,  and,  like  a  maniac,  take  his  knife  and  cut  a  steak 
from  the  nigger's  side.  A  sailor  gits  used  to  horrible  sights, 
sonny.  Several  pieces  of  that  nigger  ha-d  been  eaten  before 
the  sea  fell  and  we  could  reach  the  two  men,  all  that  wus  left 
of  the  crew. 

"If  you  ever  go  to  the  Banks,  you  will  see  a  man  who  walks 
on  his  knees.     His  legs  were  frozen  and  had  to  come  off.     He 
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is  livin'  thar  now,  and  he  is  the  one  who  eat  black  meat  in  the 
riggin'  durin'  those  freezin'  days. 

aOn  the  other  end  of  Okecoke  Island,  in  the  inlet,  is 
Teach's  Hole.  You  know  all  about  old  Teach  or  Blackbeard. 
Thar's  a  big  rock  on  the  beach,  and  right  opposite  that  is  the 
deepest  water  near  the  island,  and  a  fine  place  for  harbor. 
Teach  and  his  gang  tuck  possession  of  this  hole,  becomin'  a 
terror  to  everybody.  He  was  captured,  after  awhile,  or 
killed,  as  he  fought  to  the  last,  some  say  near  his  harbor, 
others  say  'twas  up  toward  Roanoke.  You  will  find  holes, 
now  in  all  sorts  of  places  on  the  beach  where  some  feller  has 
dug  for  Teach' s  gold. 

"Hatteras  is  the  best  place  yet.  My  !  the  wild  geese,  ducks 
and  brant  they  do  feast  on !  The  island  is  washed  purty  bad 
now,  and  the  old  big  oaks  at  the  camp-ground  are  the  only 
trees  wuth  mentionin'.  One  of  these  oaks  has  been  a  guide 
to  sailors  for  over  a  hundred  years.  They  say  it  is  broken 
at  the  top  now,  and  is  dying  by  the  piece-meal — makes  me 
sorry  to  hear  of  it. 

"Now,  if  you  want  purty  shells,  coral  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  Hatter  as  is  the  best  beach  on  the  coast  to  go  to.  Let  a 
big  beach-comber  roll  back,  and  thar  you  see  millions  of  shells, 
all  colors,  shinin'  in  the  sun ;  little  tinsy  clams,  with  ther 
long  tongues  out,  hurriedly  workin'  into  the  sand,  while  the 
gulls  and  other  sea-birds  try  to  catch  'urn  before  they  can 
escape ;  sand-fiddlers,  runnin'  sideways  in  and  out  of  little 
holes  in  the  ground,  or  crouchin'  down  as  a  breaker  washes 
over  'um. 

"Out  at  sea  you  kin  usually  spy  the  topsuls  of  passin'  ves- 
sels, steerin'  clear  of  the  dangerous  coast.  Nearer  inshore, 
you  see  the  black  fins  and  then  the  tails  of  porpoises,  as  they 
slowly  turn  somersets  on  their  way  toward  the  seines  near  the 
porpoise  factory.  Near  this  factory  the  beach  is  mighty 
narrow,  and  many  is  the  time  I  have  seen  the  water  runnin' 
over  from  sea  to  sound.  And  many  a  splendid  vessel  have  I 
seen  bust  her  sides  on  this  beach,  while  rich  goods,  fruit  and 
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clothes  washed  up  as  a  blessin'  to  us.  We  are  alius  sorry  to 
see  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  many  a  brave  boy  has 
lost  his  life  tryin'  to  help  save  men  from  stranded  ships,  but 
a  wrack  means  money  to  the  islanders  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  it. 

"Before  the  war,  I  used  to  be  a  pilot.  We  had  beacons, 
long  trees  stripped  bare  and  lashed  together.  These  poles 
had  short  boards  spiked  on  from  bottom  to  top,  making  a  lad- 
der. This  ladder  wus  histed  into  the  forks  of  a  big  live-oak, 
the  bottom  anchored  solid  to  the  ground  and  the  top  reachin' 
higher  than  any  house  or  the  tallest  trees  on  the  island.  We 
alius  had  a  weather-cock  on  top  to  tell  where  the  wind  wus. 
You'd  take  a  spy-glass  and  climb,  monkey-fashion,  up  thar, 
and  if  you  saw  a  vessel  rnakin'  for  the  inlet,  it  wus  "nip  and 
tuck"  which  pilot  reached  her  fust.  It  was  the  law  that  no 
vessel  could  come  in  without  a  pilot,  and  she  wus  bound  to 
take  the  fust  that  boarded  her.  Then  the  pilot-boat  'd  be 
towed  alongside,  and  the  pilot,  takin'  the  weel  'd  bring  her 
through  the  channel  to  deep  water. 

"Between  Hatteras  settlement  and  Cape  Hatteras, — which 
is  twelve  mile  further  up,— is  a  place  of  short  stumpy  trees 
where  is  a  settlement  called  Trent.  I'll  tell  you  a  dream  a 
feller  had  thar.  This  is  the  real  place  where  the  dream  was 
drempt,  though  other  places  have  claimed  it. 

"A  man  from  Trent  drempt  he  died  and  went  below.  He 
saw  folks  burnin'  like  fury,  but  several  were  hangin'  by  the 
heels  with  only  a  smoke  under  'um.  He  asked  why  they 
hung  thar7  and  the  master  of  the  country  told  him  they  were 
from  Trent  and  decidedly  too  green  to  burn.  Those  folks, 
sonny,  are  no  greener  than  the  rest  of  us. 

"Cape  Hatteras  is  the  most  dreaded  place  on  this  side  the 
ocean.  Thar's  a  lighthouse,  a  new  one.  The  old  one  tuck  a 
tumble  and  is  lying'  thar  in  pieces  on  the  ground.  The  new 
one  was  built  before  the  Charleston  earthquake,  and  the 
keeper  said  it  whirled  round  and  round  like  a  top  when  the 
shocks  came.      And,  sonny,  you  ought  to  see  that  lamp.      Five 
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or  six  men  can  walk  round  inside  the  chimney.  The  wicks 
make  a  circle,  ranging  from  one  the  size  of  a  tub  to  a  little 
bitty  feller  in  the  center.  And  when  you  set  'urn  afire,  ves- 
sels thirty  miles  off  can  see  the  light.  The  chimney  is  open 
at  one  side,  and  turns  round  real  slow  all  night.  The  thick 
glass  makes  a  glare  Avhen  that  side  is  toward  the  sea,  and  the 
light  sorter  dies  down  when  the  open  side  turns ;  leastwise, 
that's  the  way  it  looks  to  the  sailors,  and  they  can  then  tell 
they  are  near  that  dreadful  cape.  Why,  sonny,  Nag's  Head 
used  to, — but  lemmy  finish  'bout  Hatteras,  fust. 

"The  Diamond  Shoals  reach  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out  to 
sea  from  this  pint,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
put  a  lighthouse  in  the  water,  at  the  further  end,  a  lightship, 
with  its  big  electric  light,  wus  anchored  thar,  and  is  thar  still. 
The  boys  from  the  ship  say  they  have  seen  vessel  after  vessel 
driven  on  the  shoals  where  no  aid  could  reach  'um,  the  crews 
prayin'  for  help  till  they  were  sucked  in  by  the  sand.  And 
the  station  boys  say  they  see  drowned  men  wash  ashore  most 
every  night.  Sometimes  bottles  are  picked  up  with  letters 
inside  from  some  pore  sailor-boy  who  is  hangin'  out  thar  on 
a  piece  of  spar  beggin'  for  help,  as  he  is  weakenin'  with  star- 
vation. But  the  station  men  rub  ther  rough  hands  over  ther 
eyes,  knowin'  he  must  soon  let  go  and  fall,  for  no  earthly  help 
could  save  him. 

Further  up  the  beach  you  come  to  Big  Kennekeet,  Little 
Kennekeet,  then  Chickimacomico.  There  are  two  more  little 
inlets,  but  they  don't  amount  to  much.  My  grandfather  said 
he  could  remember  the  time  when  a  vessel,  comin'  ashore  on 
any  of  the  beaches,  the  crew  could  crawl  ashore  on  the  grap© 
vines  hangin'  over,  but  now  there  is  only  a  dry  sand-waste, 
with  driftin'  banks  of  sand  hundreds  of  feet  long  and  three 
times  as  high  as  a  house.  These  hills  move  slow  but  sure.  My 
old  home  is  under  one  now,  they  say,  and  may  not  be  uncov- 
ered in  the  next  ten  years ;  then  it  will  be  nothin'  but  a  wrack. 

"Still  further  up  the  beach  you  come  to  Nag's  Head,  Kitty 
Hawk,  Collington  and  Body's  Island, — -that's  the  place  wher# 
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Cleveland  goes  to  shoot  duck.  Nag's  Head  is  a  famous  sum- 
mer resort,  now.  Thar  are  cottages  all  along  the  beach  front, 
and  on  the  sound  side  thar  is  a  hotel,  cottages  and  boardin' 
houses,  the  two  sides  connected  by  a  tram-road  and  a  car 
pulled  by  mules.  All  the  houses  are  built  very  open,  with 
lots  of  passage-room  and  lattice  work. 

" Years  ago  a  sand  bank  rolled  gradually  in  till  the  old  hotel 
was  covered  up  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  built.  ]STow,  the 
greedy  monster  is  beginnin'  to  disgorge  itself  of  the  old  house 
as  it  creeps  dangerously  near  the  new  hotel  by  the  water. 

"'Near  here  is  the  famous  fresh-water  pond,  with  no  inlet: 
and  no  outlet  that  can  be  found.  It  is  a  splendid  place  to 
catch  bass. 

"Nag's  Head  is  the  summer  resort  for  the  military  compan- 
ies of  Hertford,  Edenton  and  Elizabeth  City.  They  pitch 
their  tents  on  the  top  of  that  treacherous  hill,  back  of  the 
hotel,  near  the  cupola  of  the  old  buried  house,  as  it  is  just 
appearin'  out  of  the  sand,  and  they  fight  sham  battles  on  the 
beach  below.  But  what  was  the  story  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you 
about  Nag's  Head  ?  Why,  years  and  years  ago  thar  was  a 
band  of  men  livin'  on  this  beach  who  wracked  vessels  for  a  liv- 
in'.  They  tuck  an  old  horse  and  tied  a  lantern  round  her 
neck  and  led  her  up  and  down  the  beach.  To  vessels  at  sea, 
the  wavin'  lantern  looked  like  a  lighthouse,  miles  away,  and 
so  they  sailed  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  grounded  on  the 
shore.  Then  the  pirates  'd  board  and,  with  pistols  and  cut- 
lasses, make  the  crew  and  passengers  'walk  the  plank.' 
Nag's  Head  got  its  name  from  that  old  nag  with  the  lantern 
on  her  neck.  Hain't  you  heard  the  story  of  Theodocia  Burr  ? 
She  was  the  sweetest  little  woman  in  history.  She  wus  a 
passenger  on  a  vessel,  once,  that  wus  fooled  onto  this  beach, 
and  them  brutes  put  a  plank  so  the  end  went  out  over  the 
water  like  a  spring-board,  and  she  wus  made  to  walk  out  thar 
and  jump  off  in  the  sea. 

" Across  the  little  Koanoke  Sound  is  Roanoke  Island.  I 
ain't  got  time  to  tell  you  about  it,  cause  I  promised  three 
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bushels  of  oysters  to  Capt.  Neal  by  sunset,  and  I  guess  Fva 
got  enough.  I'll  tell  you  a  yarn  7bout  old  Neptune  next 
time." 

The  old  man  straightened  out  his  stiff  legs,  the  sail  was 
dropped  from  its  fastenings  and  flapped  lazily,  while  the 
anchor,  dripping  with  black  mud,  was  raised  and  hung  on  the 
edge  of  the  bow.  Then  the  oysterman  drew  the  sail  taut, 
lifted  the  sprit,  or  "spreet,"  and,  with  a  short  stick  pushed 
down  the  center-board.  Giving  a  shove  to  the  tiller,  the  little 
boat  swung  round  into  the  wind  and  headed  for  the  shore. 


HATTERAS. 


By  .Joseph   W.  Hoj.dkn. 


The  Wind  King  from  the  North  came  down 
Nor  stopped  by  river,  mount,  or  town ; 
But,  like  a  boisterous  god  at  play, 
Resistless,  bounding  on  his  way, 
He  shook  the  lake  and  tore  the  wood, 
And  flapped  his  wings  in  merry  mood ; 
Nor  furled  them,  till  he  spied  afar 
The  white  caps  flash  on  Hatteras  Bar, 
Where  fierce  Atlantic  landward  bowls, 
O'er  treacherous  sands  and  hidden  shoals. 

He  paused,  then  wreathed  his  horn  of  cloud 

i\nd  blew  defiance  long  and  loud : — 

'Tome  up,  come  up,  thou  torrid  god 

That  rulest  the  Southern  sea ! 

Ho !  lightning-eyed  and  thunder-shod, 

Come,  wrestle  here  with  me  ! 

As  tossest  thou  the  tangled  cane, 

I'll  hurl  thee  o'er  the  boiling  main  I" 

The  angry  heavens  hung  dark  and  still, 

Like  Arctic  night  on  Hecla's  hill ; 

The  mermaids  sporting  on  the  waves, 

Affrighted,  fled  to  coral  caves ; 

The  billow  checked  its  curling  crest, 

And,  trembling,  sank  to  sudden  rest, 

All  ocean  stilled  its  heaving  breast. 

Reflected  darkness  weird  and  dread, 
An  inky  plain  the  waters  spread — 
So  motionless,  since  life  was  fled. 
Amid  this  elemental  lull, 
When  nature  died,  and  death  lay  dull — 
As  though  itself  was  sleeping  there — 
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Becalmed  upon  that  dismal  flood, 
Ten  fated  vessels  idly  stood, 
And  not  a  timber  creaked ! 
Dim  silence  held  each  hollow  hull, 
Save  when  some  sailor  in  that  night 
Oppressed  with  darkness  and  despair, 
Some  seaman,  groping  for  the  light, 
Rose  up  and  shrieked  ! 

They  cried  like  children  lost  and  lorn : 

"O  Lord  !  deliver  while  you  may  ! 

Sweet  Jesus,  drive  this  gloom  away! 

Forever  fled,  O  lovely  day ! 

I  would  that  I  were  never  born  !" 

For  stoutest  souls  were  terror-thrilled, 

And  warmest  hearts  were  horror  chilled. 

"Come  up,  come  up,  thou  torrid  god, 

Thou  lightning-eyed  and  thunder-shod, 

And  wrestle  here  with  me !" — 

'Twas  heard  and  answered :  "Lo !  I  come  from  azure 

Carribee, 
To  drive  thee  cowering  to  thy  home, 
And  melt  its  walls  of  frozen  foam !" — 
From  every  isle  and  mountain  dell, 
From  plains  of  pathless  chapparel, 
From  tide-built  bars,  where  sea-birds  dwell, 
He  drew  his  lurid  legions  forth, 
And  sprang  to  meet  the  white-plumed  North. 

Can  mortal  tongue  in  song  convey 
The  fury  of  that  fearful  fray  ? 
How  ships  were  splintered  at  a  blow — 
Sails  shivered  into  shreds  of  snow, 
And  seamen  hurled  to  death  below  ! 
Two  gods  commingling  bolt  and  blast, 
The  huge  waves  at  each  other  cast, 
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And  bellowed  o'er  the  raging  waste ; 
Then  sped  like  harnessed  steeds  afar 
That  drag  a  shattered  battle-car 
Amid  the  midnight  din  of  war ! 


False  Hatteras !  when  the  cyclone  came, 
Thy  waves  leapt  up  with  hoarse  acclaim, 
And  ran  and  wrecked  yon  argosy 
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Fore'er  nine  sank !      That  lone  hulk  stands 

Embedded  in  thy  yellow  sands — 

A  hundred  hearts  in  death  were  stilled, 

And  yet  its  ribs,  with  corpses  filled, 

Are  now  caressed  by  thee ! 

Smile  on,  smile  on,  thou  watery  hell, 

And  toss  those  skulls  upon  thy  shore ; 

The  sailor's  widow  knows  thee  well ; 

His  children  beg  from  door  to  door, 

And  shiver,  while  they  strive  to  tell 

How  thou  hast  robbed  the  wretched  poor ! 

Yon  lipless  skull  shall  speak  for  me: — 

"This  is  Golgotha  of  the  sea, 

And  its  keen  hunger  is  the  same 

In  winter's  frost,  or  summer  flame. 

When  life  was  young,  adventure  sweet, 

I  came  with  Walter  Raleigh's  fleet, 

But  here  my  scattered  bones  have  lain 

And  bleached  for  ages  by  the  main. 

Thoughly  lonely  once,  strange  folk  have  come, 

Till  peopled  is  my  barren  home. 

"Enough  are  here,  O  heed  the  cry, 
Ye  white-winged  strangers  sailing  by  ! 
The  bark  that  lingers  on  this  wave 
Will  find  its  smiling  but  a  grave. 
Then,  tardv  mariner,  turn  and  flee, 
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A  myriad  wrecks  are  on  thy  lee ! 
With  swelling  sail  and  sloping  mast, 
Accept  kind  Heaven's  propitious  blast ! 
Oh,  ship,  sail  on !  oh,  ship,  sail  fast, 
Until  Golgotha's  quicksands  pass'd, 
Thou  gainest  the  open  sea  at  last !" 


CONCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS. 


If  this  programme  is  too  long  to  be  conveniently  carried 
out  by  small  schools,  two  or  more  of  these  schools  may  unite 
in  the  celebration. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  pamphlets  issued  from  year  to  year 
for  the  celebration  of  "North  Carolina  Day"  may  contain 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information  about  the  State 
and  its  people,  and  much  of  its  unwritten  history.  It  is  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  the  pamphlets  be  preserved,  and  that 
some  of  them  be  filed  in  the  library  or  among  the  records  of 
each  school. 

The  Legislature  of  1901  made  a  special  appropriation  of 
five  thousand  dollars  for  rural  libraries.  When  any  district 
^hall  have  raised  ten  dollars  by  private  subscription  or  other- 
wise for  a  rural  library,  the  County  B'oard  of  Education  is 
then  required  to  appropriate  ten  dollars,  and  the  State  then 
issues  a  Avarrant  for  ten  dollars,  making  thirty  dollars  for 
the  library.  The  number  of  rural  libraries  to  which  any 
one  county  is  entitled  under  this  act  is  limited  to  six.  Of  the 
five  hundred  rural  libraries  rendered  possible  by  this  appro- 
priation, three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  have  been  estab- 
lished. These  libraries  have  proved  a  great  blessing  and 
stimulus  to  all  schools  in  which  they  have  been  established. 
Below  I  give  the  list  of  counties  that  have  not  applied  for 
the  full  number  of  libraries  to  which  they  are  entitled.  If 
your  school  is  in  one  of  the  counties  in  this  list,  I  suggest 
that  you  might  use  the  opportunity  offered  by  "North  Caro- 
lina Day"  to  raise  ten  dollars  and  secure  a  thirty-dollar 
library. 
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Caswell 1 

Catawba    5 

Cherokee 4 

Clay    0 

Columbus    ....  2 

Currituck   ....  1 

Dare    0 

Davidson    ....  2 

Davie    3 

Franklin 4 

Gaston    3 

Gates    3 

Graham    0 

Granville    ....  5 

Halifax 1 


Harnett 5 

Haywood    ....  0 

Hertford 1 

Hyde    5 

Jackson 0 

Johnston 5 

Jones    0 

Macon 2 

Martin    0 

McDowell  ....  0 

Mecklenburg    .  5 

Mitchell    5 

Montgomery  .  .  5 

Pamlico    2 

Pender    0 


Perquimans    .  .  4 

Polk    ........  1 

Richmond  ....  2 

Rowan    -1 

Sampson 1 

Surry    . 4 

Swain 0 

Transylvania    .  3 

Tyrrell    0 

Vance 3 

Watauga 2 

Wilkes    4 

Yadkin 0 

Yancey 0 
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CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1901. 


An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and 
every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day/'  may  be  de- 
voted, by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  to  the  consideration  of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State 
history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction :  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Satur- 
day or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Mon- 
day next  following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day 
shall  fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  school  may  not  be  in  ses- 
sion, the  celebration  may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this 
the  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFATORY. 


This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy 
teachers  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  day  and  to  leave  no 
excuse  for  failing  to  celebrate  it.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that 
the  same  day  may  be  celebrated  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  pub- 
lic consideration  of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public 
schools,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  printed  on 
the  preceding  page,  is  a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  public  school-teacher  to  obey  the  letter  of  this  law.  It 
will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every  patriotic  teacher  to 
obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of  North 
Carolina  Day  to  fill  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their 
State,  to  thrill  them  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
her  history,  and  to  kindle  upon  the  altars  of  their  hearts  new 
fires  of  patriotic  love  of  her  and  her  people. 

As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early  as 
October  12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  naming  Friday, 
December  18th,  as  North  Carolina  Day  for  1903,  and  of 
fixing  the  date  hereafter  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  week  before 
Christmas. 

The  subject  selected  in  1901  was  "The  First  Anglo-Saxon 
| Settlement  in  America."  Following  the  chronological  order 
of  the  State's  history,  the  subject  last  year  Avas  fittingly  "The 
Albemarle  Section/7  and  the  subject  this  year  is  "The  Lower 


Cape  Fear  Section."  In  succeeding  years  the  history  of  other 
sections  of  the  State  will  be  studied  somewhat  in  the  order 
of  their  settlement  and  development,  until  the  entire  period 
of  the  State's  history  shall  have  been  covered.  It  is  hoped 
ultimately  to  stimulate  a  study  of  local  and  county  history. 
I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
consisting  of  Mr.  W,  J.  Peele,  Mr.  Marshall  DeLancey  Hay- 
wood, Professor  D.  H.  Hill,  Professor  E.  P.  Moses,  and  to 
patriotic  citizens  of  Wilmington,  for  valuable  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  the  programme  and  in  the  collection  of  the 
material.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Henry  Jerome 
Stochard  for  the  poetical  selections.  The  selection  from  his 
own  poems  was  made  at  my  urgent  request. 

J.    Y.    JOYNER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  November  19,  1903. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  programme  might  be  divided  into 
two  parts — one  part  to  be  rendered  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon.  If  the  programme  is  too  long  to  be  conven- 
iently carried  out  by  small  schools,  two  or  more  of  the  schools 
might  unite  in  the  celebration.  Teachers  may  adapt  or  change 
the  programme  to  suit  themselves.  They  are  urged  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of  the  people  of  the 
district  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  interest 
parents  and  patrons  in  the  school.  If  practicable,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  idea  to  have  a  brief  address  by  some  one  in  the 
county  or  the  community.  The  occasion  can  be  used  by  a 
tactful  teacher  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  com- 
mitteemen, the  women  of  the  community  and  all  other  public- 
spirited  citizens,  and  to  make  the  day  "North  Carolina  Day" 
in  truth,  for  the  grown  people  as  well  as  for  the  children. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  pamphlets,  issued  from  year  to  year 
for  the  celebration  of  "North  Carolina  Day,"  will  contain 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information  about  the  State 
and  its  people,  and  much  of  its  unwritten  history.  It  is  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  the  pamphlets  be  preserved  and  that- 
some  of  them  be  filed  in  the  library  or  among  the  records  of 
each  school. 

HOW    TO    GET    A    RURAL    LIBRARY. 

If  your  county  has  not  applied  for  the  full  number  of 
libraries  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  your  school  has  not 
secured  one  of  these  libraries,  let  me  urge  you  to  use  the 
excellent  opportunity  of  "North  Carolina  Day"  to  raise  the 
ten  dollars  necessary  to  secure  a  thirty-dollar  library.  The 
five  hundred  libraries  provided  for  by  the  special  act  of  the 
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General  Assembly  of  1901  have  been  taken.  As  you  know, 
the  General  Assembly  of  1903  made  a  special  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  the  establishment  of  five  hundred  new  rural 
libraries  and  $2,500  for  supplementing  the  rural  libraries 
heretofore  established. 

The  conditions  for  securing  one  of  these  new  libraries  are 
as  follows :  The  community  must  raise  ten  dollars  by  private 
subscription  or  otherwise;  the  Board  of  Education  is  then 
required  to  appropriate  ten  dollars  out  of  the  district  fund, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  notifica- 
tion that  the  twenty  dollars  has  been  thus  provided,  must 
send  a  State  warrant  for  ten  dollars,  making  thirty  dollars 
for  the  library.  The  number  of  new  libraries  to  which  any 
one  county  is  entitled  under  this  act  is  limited  to  six. 

The  conditions  for  securing  a  supplementary  appropriation 
for  a  library,  heretofore  established  under  the  act  of  1901. 
are  as  follows:  The  community  must  raise,  by  private  sub- 
scription or  otherwise,  five  dollars ;  the  County  Board  is  then 
required  to  appropriate  five  dollars  out  of  the  district  fund, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  notifica- 
tion that  ten  dollars  has  been  thus  provided,  must  issue  a  State 
warrant  for  five  dollars,  making  fifteen  dollars  for  the  sup- 
plementary library.  The  number  of  supplementary  libraries 
to  which  any  one  county  is  entitled  is  also  limited  to  six. 

Only  one  hundred  libraries  and  only  fifteen  supplementary 
libraries  have  been  applied  for  under  the  act  of  1903.  These 
libraries  have  proved  a  great  blessing  and  stimulus  to  all 
schools  in  which  they  have  been  established.  If  you  desire 
one  for  your  school,  I  would  advise  you  to  apply  at  once,  or 
you  may  be  too  late.  Applications  have  been  rapidly  coming 
in  since  the  opening  of  the  schools  this  fall.  Thirty-six  war- 
rants for  new  rural  libraries  were  recently  sent  from  my 
office  in  one  day.  The  probabilities  are  that  all  the  remaining 
new   libraries  and   supplementary  libraries   provided  for  by 


the  act  of  1903  will  be  applied  for  before  the  close  of  this 
school  year. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  counties  that  have  not  taken 
their  full  number  of  libraries,  and  the  number  of  such  libra- 
ries to  which  each  county  is  now  entitled : 


Alamance 4 

Alexander 6 

Alleghany 6 

Anson 6 

Ashe 6 

Beaufort 4 

Bladen 6 

Brunswick 6 

Burke 6 

Cabarrus 6 

Caldwell 6 

Camden 6 

Carteret 6 

Caswell 6 

Catawba 2 

Chatham 3 

Cherokee 6 

Chowan 6 

Clay 6 

Cleveland 3 

Columbus 5 

Craven 6 

Cumberland  ...  6 

Currituck 6 

Dare 6 

Davidson 5 

Davie 6 

Duplin 6 

Durham 4 


Edgecombe  ....  2 

Franklin 4 

Gaston 6 

Gates 6 

Graham 6 

Granville 4 

Greene 4 

Guilford 6 

Halifax 6 

Harnett 6 

Haywood 6 

Henderson 5 

Hertford  ......  6 

Hyde 6 

Johnston 4 

Jones 6 

Lenoir 6 

Lincoln 5 

Macon 6 

Madison 2 

Martin 6 

McDowell 6 

Mitchell 3 

Montgomery  ...  6 

Moore 5 

Nash 3 

New  Hanover  . .  6 

Northampton  .  .  3 

Onslow 6 


Orange 6 

Pamlico 6 

Pasquotank  ....  3 

Pender 6 

Perquimans  ....  6 

Person 5 

Pitt. 3 

Polk 6 

Richmond 5 

Robeson 5 

Rockingham  ...  2 

Rowan 5 

Rutherford  ....  6 

Sampson 4 

Stanly 5 

Scotland 6 

Stokes 6 

Surry 6 

Swain 6 

Transylvania  .  .  6 

Tyrrell 6 

Vance 5 

Wake 6 

Warren 6 

Washington  ....  6 

Watauga 6 

Wilson 4 

Yadkin G 

Yancey 6 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 


Subject:  THE  LOWER  CAPE  FEAR  SECTION. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

PRAYER. 

1.  Song— The  Old  North  State William  Gaston 

2.  Reading — The  Early  Explorers  and  Settlers  of  the  Cape  Fear — 

A.  M.  Waddell 

3.  Declamation — The  Pride  of  the  Cape  Fear George  Davis 

4.  Reading — Life  Among  the  Early  Cape  Fear  Settlers.  .John  BricJcell 

5.  Recitation — The  American  Eagle Henry  Jerome  Stockard 

6.  Reading — Mary  Slocum's  Ride. 

Adapted  from  Mrs.  Ellet. 

7.  Recitation — Moonlight  in  the  Pines John  Henry  Boner 

8.  Reading — Reception  of  the  Stamps  on  the  Cape  Fear.  .George  Davis 

9.  Recitation — Light'ood  Fire John  Henry  Boner 

10.  Declamation — The  Men  of  the  Cape  Fear George  Davis 

11.  Reading — Rescue  of  Madame  DeRosset James  Sprunt 

12.  Recitation — Alamance /S.  IF.  Whiting 

13.  Reading — Blockading  off  the  Cape  Fear James  Sprunt 

14.  Recitation — Regret Christian  lleid  (Mrs.  F.  G.  Tiernan) 

15.  Resources  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear. 

Adapted  from  "North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources,"  published 
by  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

16.  Questions  and  Answers. 

17.  Song— My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee. 
Appendix. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


Carolina!    Carolina!    Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  Ave  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!   the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah  !    Hurrah  !    the  good  Old  North  State  ! 

v 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindle  and  flame !     Oh !    none  know  but  who've 
tried  them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 


THE  EARLY  EXPLORERS  AND   SETTLERS   OF 
THE  GAPE  FEAR. 


BY    A.     M.     WADDELL. 


"Most  persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  Massachusetts  adventurers  came 
here  in  1660,  bringing  cattle  and  hogs  with  them,  under  the 
impression  that  the  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  were 
fine  grazing  lands,  but  that,  finding  the  locality  entirely  un- 
suited  to  such  purposes,  they  abandoned  the  country,  leaving 
their  cattle  and  hogs  to  the  Indians,  and  also  leaving — stuck 
up  on  a  post — a  warning  to  those  who  might  come  after  them 
against  the  barrenness  and  hopelessness  of  the  region  as  a 
possible  field  for  colonial  enterprise.  However,  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  a  more  amusing  specimen  of  "boom" 
advertisement  of  the  attractions  of  a  new  country  than  that 
contained  in  the  seductive  papers  issued  three  years  later  by 
certain  promoters,  who  did  not  even  have  a  charter  of  any 
kind,  to  induce  immigrants  to  come  here.  One  paragraph 
from  one  of  these  "boom"  advertisements,  which  has  been 
often  quoted,  was  in  these  words : 

"  'If  any  maid  or  single  woman  have  a  desire  to  go  over, 
they  will  think  themselves  in  the  Golden  Age,  when  men  paid 
a  dowry  for  their  wives ;  for  if  they  be  but  civil  and  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  some  honest  man  or  other  will  purchase 
them  for  wives.' 

"But  these  advertisements  were  published  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land and  did  not  cause  the  migration  of  the  first  colony  that 
came.  That  colony  came  chiefly  from  Barbadoes  and  was 
therefore  composed  entirely  of  British  subjects,  it  is  true,  but 
they  came  upon  the  presentations  made  by  the  pioneers  sent 
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out  by  Sir  John  Yeamans  and  others  to  explore  this  region, 
and  not  because  of  the  florid  accounts  given  by  the  promoters 
who  had  no  charter  but  only  hoped  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
zeal.  These  explorers  anchored  their  vessel,  The  Adventurer, 
in  what  they  called  "Cape  Fair  Road,"  Monday,  October  12, 
1663,  and  on  Friday,  the  16th,  went  up  the  river  for  some 
distance,  and  thence  forward,  until  December  4th,  they  made 
their  explorations  on  both  sides  of  both  branches  of  the  river 
for  perhaps  seventy-five  miles,  and  set  sail  for  Barbadoes  on 
that  day,  arriving  there  on  the  6th  of  January  following. 

''They  bought  from  the  Indians  for  a  few  trinkets  thirty- 
two  miles  square  of  land,  and  those  who  sent  out  the  expedi- 
tion asked  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  confirm  the  sale,  which 
was  refused,  but  the  Lords  Proprietors  did  make  a  grant  to 
them  which  was  satisfactory,  and  in  January  following  ap- 
pointed Sir  John  Yeamans  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  proposed  colony  and  of  the  new  county  of  Claren- 
don, which  extended  from  the  Cape  Pear  to  Florida.  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  with  a  colony  which  numbered  several  hun- 
dred persons,  arrived  and  began  the  settlement  on  the  29th 
day  of  May,  1664-'05.  The  place  at  which  they  landed  and 
built  a  town,  which  they  called  'Charles  Towne,'  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  eight 
miles  above  this  place,  which  has  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  been  called  Old  Towne  Creek,  or,  more  commonly, 
ToAvne  Creek. 

"The  colony  is  supposed  to  have  numbered  as  many  as  six 
hundred.  No  history  of  their  life  has  been  preserved.  It  is 
stated  in  all  the  histories,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  that  Sir  John  Yeamans 
remained  with  the  colony  for  six  years,  but  this  proved  to  be 
an  error.  He  remained  a  very  short  time  and  returned  on  his 
vessel  to  Barbadoes.     *     *     *     The  colony     *     *     *     ex- 
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isted  only  about  two  years,  when  it  was  broken  up,  its  mem- 
bers going  in  the  fall  of  1667  mostly  to  the  northern  settle- 
ments, and  thus  for  the  second  time  the  attempt  at  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  Cape  Fear  failed. 

"In  1713,  Colonel  James  Moore  of  South  Carolina  led  a 
body  of  troops  into  North  Carolina  to  subdue  the  Indians. 
With  him  came  his  younger  brother,  Maurice  Moore.  "To 
this  gentleman/'  says  Mr.  George  Davis,  "the  permanent  set- 
tlement and  civilization  of  the  Cape  Fear  are  principally  due. 
He  had  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  aspect  of  the 
country  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  perhaps 
he  cherished  some  pious  regard  for  it  as  the  first  American 
home  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  John  Yeamans.  And  soon  after 
his  return  to  South  Carolina  he  determined  to  remove  to  the 
northern  province.  *  *  *  He  is  supposed  to  have  settled 
upon  the  Cape  Fear  about  the  year  1723.  His  are  the  earliest 
grants  for  land  upon  that  river  now  extant,  and  the  first  of 
them  are  dated  in  1725.  *  *  *  To  the  brothers,  Mau- 
rice and  Roger  Moore,  especially  I  would  here  render  an 
humble  tribute  of  respect  and  veneration.  *  *  *  These 
brothers  were  not  cast  in  the  common  mould  of  men.  They 
were  of  'the  breed  of  noble  bloods.'  Of  kingly  descent  and 
proud  of  their  name,  which  brave  deeds  had  made  illustrious, 
they  dwelt  upon  their  magnificent  estates  of  Rocky  Point 
and  Orton,  with  much  of  the  dignity,  and  something  of  the 
state,  of  the  ancient  feudal  barons,  surrounded  by  their  sons 
and  kinsmen,  who  looked  up  to  them  for  counsel  and  were 
devoted  to  their  will.  Proud  and  stately,  somewhat  haughty 
and  overbearing  perhaps,  but  honorable,  brave,  high-minded 
and  generous,  they  lived  for  many  years  the  fathers  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  dispensing  a  noble  hospitality  to  all  the  worthy, 
and  a  terror  to  the  mean  and  lawless.       *     *     *     *     * 

"Such  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Cape  Fear.  It  is  needless 
to  say  how  great  is  the  reproach  of  the  people  who  have  let 
their  names  die." 


CORNELIUS  HARNETT,  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE 
GAPE  FEAR. 


BY    HON.    GEORGE    DAVIS. 


(Adapted  from  an  Address  Delivered  at  Chapel  Hill,  June  8,  1855). 


"There  was  one  who  shone  like  a  star  in  the  early  troubles 
of  the  State,  of  pure  and  exalted  character,  of  unsurpassed 
influence  with  his  countrymen,  and  the  value  of  whose  ser- 
vices was  only  equaled  by  the  extent  of  his  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  And  yet  so  little  is  he 
known  that  I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  many  of  you  have  not 
even  so  much  as  heard  his  name.  I  speak  of  Cornelius  Har- 
nett, the  pride  of  the  Cape  Fear — cthe  Samuel  Adams  of  the 
Cape  Fear.'*  To  the  shame  of  the  State,  his  birthplace  has 
not  heretofore  been  even  conjectured;  and  meagre  as  are  the 
accounts  of  his  early  history,  they  are  full  of  errors.  *  *  * 
He  was  born  in  1723.  From  1765  to  1780  there  was  scarcely 
a  movement  in  the  patriot  cause  in  which  Cornelius  Harnett 
did  not  bear  a  conspicuous  part.  And  a  bare  enumeration  of 
the  appointments  which  he  filled,  and  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  influence  he 
exercised  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  He  was 
one  of  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  people,  who,  unawed 
by  power,  so  fearlessly  resisted  the  government  on  the  Attach- 
ment Law.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Wilmington 
Committee, f  over  which  he  long  presided — its  very  center  and 


*  Journal  of  Josiah  Quincy. 

f  In  1774  the  first  Provincial  Congress  met  in  New  Bern  and  one  of  the  resolutions  of 
this  Congress  was  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  each  county  to  see  that  all 
the  resolutions  of  this  Congress  should  be  carried  out.  Harnett  was  chairman  of  the 
Wilmington  committee. 
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soul  and  the  life-breathing  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people. 
When  the  Provincial  Congress,  in  1775,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment and  appointed  a  Council  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  at  their  most  critical  juncture,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  virtual  Governor*  of  the  province — a 
noble  tribute  to  his  worth  and  abilities.  But  there  is  a 
brighter  jewel  in  his  crown  of  glory.  A  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  Halifax  the  4th  of  April,  1776,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  the  author  of  their 
celebrated  report  and  resolution  'empowering  the  delegates 
for  this  colony  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  concur  with 
the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence. ' 
This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention 
on  April  12,  1776,  more  than  a  month  before  the  celebrated 
resolution  of  Virginia  on  the  same  subject.     *     *     *     * 

"Thus  faithfully  did  Harnett  serve  the  cause  of  liberty. 
And  the  enemies  of  his  country  did  not  forget  him  for  it.  In 
the  spring  of  1776,  Sir  Plenry  Clinton  arrived  in  the  Cape 
Pear,  and  his  first  public  act  was  to  issue  to  Cornelius  Har- 
nett and  Robert  Howe  a  patent  of  nobility.  Here  it  is,  writ- 
ten in  British  ink  and  dated  5th  of  May,  1776: 

"  'I  have  it  in  command  to  proceed  forthwith  against  all 
such  men  and  bodies  of  men  in  arms  and  against  all  con- 
gresses and  committees  thus  unlawfully  established  as  against 
open  enemies  of  the  State.  But,  considering  it  a  duty  insepa- 
rable from  the  principles  of  humanity  first  of  all  to  warn  the 
deluded  people  of  the  miseries  ever  attendant  upon  civil  war, 
I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  and  exhort  them,  as  they  tender 
their  own  happiness  and  that  of  their  posterity,  to  appease 
the  vengeance  of  a  justly  incensed  nation  by  a  return  to  their 
duty  to  our  common  sovereign  and  to  the  blessings  of  a  free 


*  When  Governor  Martin  fled  from  New  Bern  there  was  no  officer  of  the  Crown  to  ad- 
minister affairs.  Harnett  as  president  of  the  Council  was  the  chief  officer  in  North 
Carolina. 
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government  established  by  law;  hereby  offering,  in  his  Majes- 
ty's name,  free  pardon  to  all  such  as  will  lay  down  their 
arms  and  submit  to  the  laws:  excepting  only  from  the  benefits 
of  such  pardon  Cornelius  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe! 

"He  little  knew  how  he  was  immortalizing  the  names  of 
the  men  he  was  trying  to  render  infamous !  Harnett  con- 
tinued active  in  the  service  of  the  State  until  1781.  In  that 
year  a  British  force  occupied  Wilmington,  and  so  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  the  King  was  he  esteemed  that  the  first  incur- 
sion planned  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  prisoner.  In 
attempting  to  escape  from  his  enemies  he  was  taken  ill  of  the 
gout  at  the  home  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Spicer,  in  Onslow, 
and  was  captured  there  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Wilming- 
ton. Thus  wrecked  in  health  and  fortune  in  the  storms  which 
assailed  his  country,  he  died  soon  after  in  his  imprisonment, 
childless  and  forlorn,  having  first  penned  with  his  own  hand 
the  epitaph  which  stands  above  his  grave. 

"In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  grave-yard  of  St.  James' 
Church  in  Wilmington  lies  the  body  of  one  than  whom  a 
nobler  and  purer  patriot  never  lived.  The  rank  grass  grows 
over  his  grave  and  almost  hides  it  from  view,  as  if  it  would 
conceal  from  the  stranger  the  forgetfulness  and  ingratitude 
of  the  town.  Two  simple  brown  stones,  discolored  by  age, 
mark  the  spot.  On  the  largest,  which  is  an  upright  slab,  is 
inscribed — 

"  'CORNELIUS  HARNETT. 

Died  April  20,   1781. 

Aged  58  Years.' 

'Slave  to  no  sect,  he  took  no  private  road, 

But  looked  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.'  " 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  EARLY  CAPE  FEAR,  SETTLERS. 


BY    JOHN    BRICKELL. 


Iii  an  old  volume  published  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1737, 
we  find  the  following  reference  by  Dr.  John  Brickell,  a 
traveler,  to  the  people  and  customs  of  the  Cape  Fear  region 
in  North  Carolina  in  his  day: 

"The  planters,  by  the  richness  of  the  soil,  live  after  the 
most  easy  and  pleasant  manner  of  any  people  I  have  ever 
met  with,  for  you  shall  seldom  hear  them  repine  at  any  mis- 
fortunes in  life  except  the  loss  of  friends,  there  being  plenty 
of  all  the  necessaries  convenient  for  life;  poverty  being  an 
entire  stranger  here  and  the  planters  the  most  hospitable  peo- 
ple that  are  to  be  met  with,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  likewise 
to  those  who  by  any  misfortunes  have  lost  the  use  of  their 
limbs  or  are  incapable  to  Avork  and  have  no  visible  way  to 
support  themselves.  To  such  objects  as  these  the  country 
allows  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  their  support,  So  there 
are  no  beggars  or  vagabonds  to  be  met  with,  strolling  from 
place  to  place,  as  is  common  amongst  us.  The  country  in 
general  is  adorned  with  large  and  beautiful  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  the  woods  with  lofty  timber,  which  afford  most  delightful 
and  pleasant  seats  to  the  planters,  and  the  lands  very  con- 
venient and  easy  to  be  fenced  in  to  secure  their  stocks  of  cat- 
tle to  more  strict  boundaries,  whereby  with  small  trouble  with 
fencing  almost  every  man  may  enjoy  to  himself  an  entire 
plantation.  These,  with  many  other  advantages,  such  as 
cheapness  and  fertility  of  the  lands,  plenty  of  fish,  wild  fowl 
and  venison  and  other  necessaries  that  this  country  naturally 
produces,  had  induced  a  great  many  families  to  leave  the 
more  northerly  plantations  and  come  and  settle  in  one  of  the 
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mildest  governments  in  the  world,  in  a  country  that,  with 
moderate  industry,  may  be  acquired  all  the  necessaries  con- 
venient for  life,  so  that  yearly  we  have  abundance  of  strangers 
that  come  among  us  from  Europe,  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  from  many  of  the  islands,  such  as 
Antigua,  Barbadoes  and  many  others,  to  settle  here,  many  of 
whom,  with  small  beginnings,  are  become  very  rich  in  a  few 
years.7' 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE. 


HENRY    JEROME    STOCKARD. 


Brooded  on  the  crags,  his  down  the  rocks, 
He  holds  the  skies  for  his  domain ; 

Serene  he  preens  where  thunder  shocks, 
And  rides  the  hurricane. 

The  scream  of  shells  is  in  his  shriek ; 

As  swords,  his  wings  whiz  down  the  air; 
His  claws,  as  bayonets,  gride;  his  beak, 

As  shrapnel-shards,  doth  tear. 

Where  Shasta  shapes  its  mighty  cone, 
Where  Mitchell  heaves  into  the  skies, 

Silent  he  glares — austere,  alone — 
With  sun-outstaring  eyes. 


MARY  SLOCUM'S  RIDE. 


(Adapted  from  Mrs.  Ellet) 


On  February  27,  1776,  the  Whigs  of  the  Cape  Fear,  under 
the  lead  of  General  Richard  Caswell  and  Colonel  Alexander 
Lillington,  won  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Tories  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,*  a  few  miles  from  Wilmington.  Nine  hundred 
prisoners,  two  thousand  stands  of  arms,  $75,000  and  many 
other  articles  of  value  to  the  Whigs  were  captured.  Among 
the  heroes  of  this  victory  was  Ezekiel  Slocum,  who,  when  he 
rode  away  one  quiet  Sunday  morning  to  fight  for  his  country, 
left  behind  in  his  little  home  his  young  wife,  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  their  little  baby. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  lonely,  long  day  the  young 
wife  had  at  home  that  quiet  Sabbath  day;  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  where  her  thoughts  were ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
she  concealed  the  anxiety  of  her  heart  under  the  assumed 
cheerfulness  of  her  face.  "I  slept  soundly  and  quietly  that 
night/'  she  says,  "and  worked  hard  the  next  day ;  but  I  kept 
thinking  where  they  had  got  to,  how  far,  where  and  how 
many  of  the  regulars  and  Tories  they  would  meet,  and  I  could 
not  keep  from  that  study." 

Going  to  bed  in  this  anxious  state  of  mind,  it  was  but 
natural  that  her  sleep  should  be  disturbed  by  fearsome 
dreams.  She  had  tossed  and  tumbled  from  one  side  of  the 
bed  to  the  other  till  far  into  the  night.  And  then  came  a 
terrible  dream.  She  seemed  to  see  lying  on  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  the  dead  and  wounded,  a  body,  motionless, 
bloody,  ghastly,  wrapped  in  her  husband's  cloak.    With  a  cry 


*  This  battlefield  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pender  county,  a  few  miles  from  the  Bladen 
county  line. 
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of  alarm,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
So  vivid  was  the  impression,  it  remained  with  her  even  after 
she  awaked  from  sleep ;  and  in  rushing  forward  to  the  place 
where  the  vision  appeared,  she  ran  into  the  side  of  the  house. 
The  light  was  dim  ;  all  around  was  quiet  and  peace,  but  within 
her  breast  her  heart  kept  up  a  great  commotion.  "If  ever  I 
felt  fear,"  she  says,  "it  was  at  that  moment."  The  more  she 
reflected  on  the  vision,  the  more  vivid  and  the  more  fearful 
it  became,  until  at  last  she  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer, 
and,  starting  forward,  she  cried  aloud :    "I  must  go  to  him." 

In  the  stable  was  her  favorite  and  own  particular  horse, 
as  fleet  and  easy  a  nag  as  ever  traveled.  In  an  instant,  leav- 
ing her  baby  and  the  house  in  the  care  of  the  nurse,  she 
rushed  out  to  the  barn,  saddled  her  mare,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  was  flying  down  the  road  at  full  speed. 

The  night  air  was  cool;  the  spirit  of  the  race  was  in  the 
nag ;  and  mile  after  mile  was  quickly  left  behind  as  the  sound 
of  her  rapidly  falling  hoofs  fell  clear  and  distinct  on  the 
quiet  night  air.  All  alone,  urged  onward  by  love  and  fear, 
this  brave  little  woman  swept  on  through  the  dark  night, 
dashing  over  bridges,  whirling  through  dark  woods,  flashing 
past  farm-houses,  until,  when  the  sun  began  to  appear  in  the 
east,  thirty  miles  lay  between  her  and  her  quiet  home.  *  *  * 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  a  new  excitement  was  added  to 
the  race.  She  heard  a  sound  like  thunder  rolling  and  rum- 
bling in  the  distance.  She  pulled  up  her  mare  suddenly. 
What  was  it  ?  Though  she  had  never  heard  the  sound  before, 
she  knew  it  must  be  the  roar  of  the  cannon ;  and  as  she 
thought  of  what  it  meant,  the  blood  coursed  more  rapidly 
than  ever  through  her  veins ;  she  was  more  than  ever  impa- 
tient to  be  on  the  scene,  and  away  she  dashed  again.    *    *    * 

As  she  drew  nearer  she  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  deadly 
muskets,  the  fatal  rifles  and  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  vic- 
tors. But  from  wmich  side  did  they  come  ?  Did  those  shouts 
mean  the  defeat  of  her  husband,  or  did  they  mean  his  tri- 
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umph  ?  This  was  the  most  trying  moment  of  all — this  terri- 
ble suspense.  If  it  was  his  victory,  then  he  would  rejoice  to 
have  her  share  his  glory ;  if  his  defeat,  then  he  would  need 
her  to  sooth  his  sufferings ;  so  on  she  pressed  to  share  with 
him  weal  or  woe.  Crossing  the  Wilmington  road  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  bridge,  she  saw  a  clump  of  trees,  under 
which  were  lying  perhaps  twenty  wounded  men.  What  was 
this  she  saw  ?  Her  blood  froze  in  her  veins ;  her  heart  leapt 
to  her  mouth,  for  there  was  the  vision  realized — the  scene 
before  her;  she  knew  it  as  well  as  if  she  had  seen  it  a  thou- 
sand times — the  spot,  the  trees,  the  position  of  the  men,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded ;  and  as  her  sight  fell  upon  a  body 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  her  brain  became  dizzy  and 
the  world  seemed  whirling  around  her  at  the  rate  of  ten 
thousand  times  a  second.  There  lay  a  body,  motionless, 
bloody,  ghastly,  wrapped  in  her  husband's  cloak.  Her  whole 
soul  became  centered  in  that  one  spot.  "How  I  passed  from 
my  saddle  to  this  place  I  never  knew,"  she  said  afterwards. 
But  in  some  way  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  body  and 
mechanically  uncovered  the  head.  She  saw  before  her  an 
unrecognizable  face,  crusted  with  dust  and  blood  from  a  gash 
across  the  temple.  What  a  relief  to  her  aching  heart  was  the 
strange  voice  that  begged  her  for  a  drink  of  water.  Her 
senses  came  back  to  her  at  once,  so  she  was  able  to  minister 
to  the  sufferer's  wants.  She  gave  him  a  swallow  as  she  held 
the  drooping  head  in  her  lap,  and  with  what  remained  of  the 
water  bathed  the  dirt  and  gore  from  his  face.  From  the 
ghastly  crust  came  the  pale  face  of  one  of  her  neighbors, 
Frank  Cogdell.  Under  the  gentle  care  of  his  nurse  he  re- 
vived enough  to  speak,  and  when  she  attempted  to  dress  the 
wound  on  his  head  he  managed  to  gasp  out :  "It's  not  that ; 
it's  the  hole  in  my  leg  that's  killing  me." 

Lifting  the  wounded  leg  from  the  puddle  of  blood  in  which 
it  lay,  she  gently  cut  away  the  trousers  and  stockings  and 
found  a  shot  hole  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  limb.     What 
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nerve  it  must  have  taken  for  this  young  girl,  unused  to  such 
work,  alone,  without  help  or  advice,  to  go  through  with  this 
painful  ordeal.  But  she  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  JSTorth 
Carolina  moulds  her  heroes,  and  she  did  not  flinch  from  her 
duty.  *  *  *  No  sooner  had  she  completed  this  pressing 
duty  than  she  turned  to  others  of  the  unfortunate  men  who 
lay  in  pain  and  need,  and,  as  she  said,  "dressed  the  wounds 
of  many  a  brave  fellow  who  did  good  fighting  long  after  that 
day."  *  *  *  When  she  raised  her  head,  there  before  her 
stood  her  astonished  husband,  "as  bloody  as  a  butcher  and  as 
muddy  as  a  ditcher."  "I  was  so  happy,"  she  says,  "and  so 
were  all.  It  was  a  glorious  victory.  I  came  just  at  the 
height  of  the  enjoyment.  I  knew  my  husband  was  surprised, 
but  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  displeased  with  me." 

It  was,  of  course,  long  into  the  night  before  the  excitement 
subsided.  The  news  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  the  Whigs  all 
over  the  country  heard  it  with  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving; 
and  everywhere  the  news  of  the  victory  was  heard  went  also 
the  story  of  the  heroine,  her  brave  ride,  her  heaven-sent  aid, 
her  soothing  care  of  the  wounded  and  suffer ing.  Many  a 
soldier  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  vision  which  came 
to  her,  and  for  her  courageous  response.  But  the  prettiest 
side  of  the  story  was  the  simple  and  unaffected  way  in  which 
she  looked  upon  her  act.  Nothing  of  force  or  beauty  can  be 
added  to  her  own  simple  and  touching  words  about  her  return 
home.  *  *  *  "In  the  middle  of  the  night,"  she  says, 
simply,  *  *  *  "I  again  mounted  my  mare  and  started 
home.  Caswell  and  my  husband  wanted  me  to  stay  until  the 
next  morning  and  they  would  send  a  party  with  me.  But 
no!  I  wanted  to  see  my  child,  and  told  them  they  could 
send  no  party  that  could  keep  up  with  me.  What  a  happy 
ride  I  had  back !  And  with  what  joy  did  I  embrace  my  child 
as  he  ran  to  meet  me  !"* 

*From  the  Ride  of  Mary  Slocum,  adapted  from  Mrs.  Ellet's  "Women  of  the  Revolution." 


MOONKISE  IN  THE  PINES. 


JOHN    HENRY    BONER. 

The  sultry  day  is  ending, 

The  clouds  are  fading  away, 
Orange  with  purple  is  blending 

And  purple  is  turning  to  gray ; 
The  gray  grows  darker  and  denser, 

Till  it  and  the  earth  are  one; 
A  star  swings  out  like  a  censer, 

And  the  brief  warm  night  is  begun. 

The  brown  moth  floats  and  poises 

Like  a  leaf  in  the  windless  air ; 
Aroused  by  insect  noises, 

The  gray  toad  leaves  his  lair ; 
Sounding  the  dusk  depth  quickly, 

The  bull-bats  fall  and  rise, 
And  out  of  the  grasses  thickly 

Swarm  glistening  fire-flies. 

Now  darkness,  heavy,  oppressive 

And  silent  completes  the  gloom,; 
The  breathless  night  is  excessive 

With  fragrance  of  perfume, 
For  the  land  is  enmeshed  and  ablaze 

With  vines  that  blossom  and  trail, 
Embanking  the  traveled  ways 

And  festooning  the  fences  of  rail. 
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Afar  in  the  southern  sky 

Heat-lightning  flares  and  glows, 
Vividly  tinting  the  clouds  that  lie 

At  rest  with  a  shimmer  of  rose — 
Tremulous,  flitting,  uncertain, 

As  a  mystical  light  might  shine 
From  under  an  ebon  curtain 

Before  a  terrible  shrine. 


And  the  slumbrous  night  grows  late. 

The  midnight  hush  is  deep. 
Under  the  pines  I  wait 

For  the  moon ;  and  the  pine-trees  weep 
Great  drops  of  dew,  that  fall 

Like  footsteps  here  and  there, 
And  they  sadly  whisper  and  call 

To  each  other  high  in  the  air. 

They  rustle  and  whisper  like  ghosts, 

They  sigh  like  souls  in  pain, 
Like  the  movement  of  stealthy  hosts 

They  surge,  and  are  silent  again. 
The  midnight  hush  is  deep, 

But  the  pines — the  spirits  distrest — 
They  move  in  somnambulant  sleeps — 

They  whisper  and  are  not  at  rest. 

Lo !  a  light  in  the  east,  opalescent, 

Softly  suffuses  the  sky 
Where  flocculent  clouds  are  quiescent, 

Where  like  froth  of  the  ocean,  they  lie- 
Like  foam  on  the  beach  they  crimple 

Where  the  wave  has  spent  its  swirl — 
Like  the  curve  of  a  shell,  they  dimple 

Into  iridescent  pearl. 


■■:■ 
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And  the  light  grows  brighter  and  higher, 

Till  far  through  the  trees  I  see 
The  rim  of  a  globe  of  fire 

That  rolls  through  the  darkness  to  me, 
And  the  aisles  of  the  forest  gleam 

With  a  splendor  unearthly,  that  shines 
Like  the  light  of  a  lurid  dream 

Through  the  colonnaded  pines. 


Ife 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  STAMPS  ON  THE 
CAPE  FEAR. 


BY    HON.     GEORGE    DAVIS. 


(From  an  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  June  8.  1855). 


When  the  Stamp  Act  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  they 
[the  men  of  the  Cape  Fear]  watched  its  progress  as  men 
watch  the  storm  which  they  know  is  to  burst  in  fury  on  their 
heads ;  but  they  watched  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 
When  the  news  of  its  passage  came  across  the  water,  their 
Chevalier  Bayard,*  John  Ashe,  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  boldly  proclaimed  to  the  Governor  that  he  would  resist  it 
unto  death,  and  that  his  people  would  stand  by  him  in  the 
sacred  cause.  Did  he  miscalculate  the  spirit  of  his  people  ? 
Had  he  read  them  aright?     Let  us  see. 

In  the  first  of  the  year  1766  the  sloop  of  war  Diligence 
arrived  in  the  Cape  Fear,  bringing  the  stamps.  The  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Tryon,  announcing  her  arrival  and  direct- 
ing all  persons  authorized  to  distribute  them  to  apply  to  her 
commander,  is  dated  the  6th  of  January  in  that  year.  Now, 
look  what  shall  happen.  She  floats  as  gaily  up  the  river  as 
though  she  came  upon  an  errand  of  grace,  with  sails  all  set 
and  the  cross  of  St.  George  flaunting  apeak,  and  her  cannon 
frown  upon  the  rebellious  little  town  of  Brunswick  as  she 
yaws  to  her  anchor.  People  of  the  Cape  Fear,  the  issue  is 
before  you !  The  paw  of  the  lion  is  on  your  head — the  terri- 
ble lion  of  England  !    Will  ye  crouch  submissively,  or  redeem 


*  A  celebrated  knight  of  the  middle  ages. 
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the  honor  that  was  pledged  for  you  ?  Ye  have  spoken  brave 
words  about  the  rights  of  the  people.    Have  ye  acts  as  brave  ? 

Ah,  gentlemen,  there  were  men  in  North  Carolina  in  those 
days ! 

Scarcely  had  the  stamp  ship  crossed  the  bar,  when  Colonel 
Waddell  was  watching  her  from  the  land.  He  sent  a  message 
to  Wilmington  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Ashe ;  and  as  she 
rounded  to  her  anchor  opposite  the  custom-house  at  Bruns- 
wick they  stood  upon  the  shore  with  two  companies  of  friends 
and  gallant  yeomen  at  their  backs.  Beware,  John  Ashe! 
Hugh  Waddell,  take  heed !  Consider  well,  brave  gentlemen, 
the  perilous  issue  that  you  dare.  Remember  that  armed 
resistance  to  the  King's  authority  is  treason.  In  his  palace 
at  Wilmington,  but  a  few  miles  off,  the  "Wolf  of  Carolina"* 
is  already  chafing  at  you.  And  know  you  not  that  yonder 
across  the  water  England  still  keeps  the  Tower,  the  Traitor's 
Gate,  the  scaffold  and  the  axe  ?    Full  well  they  know.    But 

"They  have  set  their  lives  upon  the  cast, 
And  now  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 

By  threats  of  violence  they  intimidate  the  commander  of 
the  sloop,  and  he  promises  not  to  land  the  stamps.  They 
seize  the  vessel's  boat,  and,  hoisting  a  mast  and  flag,  mount  it 
upon  a  cart  and  march  in  triumph  to  Wilmington.  Upon 
their  arrival  the  town  is  illuminated.  Next  day,  with  Colonel 
Ashe  at  their  head,  the  people  go  in  crowds  to  the  Governor's 
house  and  demand  of  him  William  Houston,  the  Stamp-mas- 
ter. Upon  his  refusal  to  deliver  him  up,  forthwith  they  set 
about  to  burn  the  house  above  his  head.  Terrified,  the  Gov- 
ernor at  length  complies,  and  Houston  is  carried  to  the  mar- 
ket-house, where,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people,  he 
is  made  to  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  execute  the  duties  of 
his  office.     Three  glad,  hurrahs  ring  through  the  old  market- 


'Governor  Tryon— name  given  to  him  by  the  Indians. 
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house,  and  the  Stamp  Act  falls,  still-born,  in  North  Carolina. 
And  this  was  more  than  ten  years  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  more  than  nine  years  before  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  nearly  eight  years  before  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  The  destruction  of  the  tea  was  done  in  the  night  by 
men  in  disguise.  And  history  blazons  it,  and  New  England 
boasts  of  it,  and  the  fame  of  it  is  world-wide.  But  this  other 
act,  more  gallant  and  daring,  done  in  open  day  by  well-known 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  under  the  King's  flag — 
who  remembers  or  who  tells  of  it  ?  When  will  history  do 
justice  to  North  Carolina?  Never,  until  some  faithful  and 
loving  son  of  her  own  shall  gird  his  loins  to  the  task  with 
unwearied  industry  and  unflinching  devotion  to  the  honor  of 
his  dear  old  mother. 


THE  LIGHT'OOD  FIRE. 


JOHN"    HENRY    BONER. 


The  author  of  these  two  poems  was  born  at  Salem,  N.  C, 
1845.  A  recent  volume  contains  all  the  author  considered 
worth  preserving,  and  is  a  book  highly  creditable  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Boner  held  responsible  editorial  positions  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
best  periodical  literature.  The  lines  on  Poe  created  an  im- 
pression when  they  appeared  in  The  Century  Magazine  a  few 
years  ago. 

Declining  health  forced  him  to  give  up  his  duties  in  New 
York  and  to  seek  restoration  among  his  friends  in  his  native 
State.  A  winter  was  spent  in  Raleigh,  with  temporary  relief ; 
but  soon  after  his  return  to  work  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  he  suddenly  died  of  hemorrhage,  March  6, 
1903.  The  Author's  Club  of  New  York  assisted  in  doing 
honor  to  his  memory.  His  grave  is  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  w7intry  days  are  dark  and  drear 
And  all  the  forest  ways  grow  still, 
When  gray,  snow-laden  clouds  appear 

Along  the  bleak  horizon  hill, 
When  cattle  all  are  snugly  penned 

And  sheep  go  huddling  close  together, 
When  steady  streams  of  smoke  ascend 

From  farm-house  chimneys — in  such  weather 
Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  great  log-house,  a  great  hearth-stone, 
A  cheering  pipe,  of  cob  or  briar, 
And  a  red,  leaping  light'ood  fire. 
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When  dreary  day  draws  to  a  close 

And  all  the  silent  land  is  dark, 
When  Boreas  down  the  chimney  blows 

And  sparks  fly  from  the  crackling-  bark, 
When  limbs  are  bent  with  snow  or  sleet 

And  owls  hoot  from  the  hollow  tree, 
With  hounds  asleep  about  your  feet, 
Then  is  the  time  for  reverie. 
Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  hospitable,  wide  hearth-stone, 
A  cheering  pipe,  of  cob  or  briar, 
And  a  red,  rousing  light'ood  fire. 
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THE  MEN"  OF  THE  CAPE  FEAR. 


(Adapted  from  an  Address  by  Hon.  George  Davis). 


"When  the  Revolution  broke  upon  the  country  there  was 
no  section  in  North  Carolina,  no  section  in  all  the  thirteen 
colonies,  which  gave  more  royal  support  to  the  American 
cause,  was  more  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good, 
was  more  ready  to  risk  all  for  the  public  weal,  than  was  the 
Cape  Fear  section.  The  people  of  this  section,  under  the 
leadership  of  Harnett  and  Howe,  Ashe  and  Hooper,  and 
other  distinguished  sons,  were  ever  foremost  in  the  fight,  first 
for  liberty,  then  for  independence.  Here  occurred  the  first 
open  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act ;  here  it  was  that  the  people, 
not  disguised  as  Indians,  not  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
but  in  their  own  proper  dress,  in  the  open  daylight  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Royal  Governor,  forcibly  took  William 
Houston,  the  Stamp-master,  from  Tryon's  palace  and  made 
him  swear  in  the  open  market-place  never  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office;  here  it  was  that  an  indignant  people  re- 
plied to  a  tyrannical  Governor's  invitation  to  a  public  dinner 
by  dumping  the  repast  into  the  river;  here  it  was  that  in 
July,  1774,  the  people  declared  'the  cause  of  Boston  the 
common  cause  of  all' ;  here  it  was  that  the  people  declared 
themselves,  in  June,  1775,  'ready  to  go  forth  and  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  the  country' ;  and  here  it  was  that  in  January, 
1776,  the  Committees  of  Safety  informed  the  Council  of  the 
Colony,  then  on  their  way  to  meet  with  the  Royal  Governor 
on  board  a  British  war-ship  in  the  Cape  Fear  river,  'that  the 
committee  could  not,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country, 
permit  them  to  attend  the  Governor.' 
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"Tims  nobly  upon  the  Cape  Fear  closed  the  first  act  of  the 
drama.  And  when  the  curtain  rose  again,  George,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  King,  was  King  no  longer;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion reigned  and  the  free  people  of  North  Carolina  governed 
themselves." 


RESCUE  OF  MADAME  DeROSSET. 


(From  "Tales  of  the  Cape  Fear,"  by  Mr.  James  Sprunt) 


"We  found  in  the  ship-yard  in  Wilmington,  while  the 
Lilian  was  undergoing  repairs,  the  noted  blockade  runner, 
Lynx,  commanded  by  one  of  the  most  daring  spirits  in  the 
service,  Captain  Reid.  *         *  *         * 

"A  thrilling  incident  occurred  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Lynx,  a  few  weeks  after  we  left  her  at  Wilmington,  which 
nearly  terminated  the  life  of  a  brave  and  charming  little  lady, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  DeRosset,  and  of  her  infant  child, 
who  were  passengers  for  Nassau.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  September  26,  1864,  the  Lynx  attempted 
to  run  the  blockade  at  New  Inlet,  but  was  immediately  dis- 
covered in  the  Swash  channel  by  the  Federal  cruiser  NipJion, 
which  fired  several  broadsides  into  her  at  short  range,  nearly 
«very  shot  striking  her  hull  and  seriously  disabling  her.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Captain  Reed  continued  his  efforts  to 
escape,  and  for  a  short  time  was  slipping  away  from  his  pur- 
suer; but  he  was  again  intercepted  by  two  Federal  men-of- 
war,  the  Ilowquah  and  the  Governor  Buckingham.  Mrs. 
DeRosset,  describing  the  scene  a  few  days  afterwards,  said: 

"  'Immediately  the  sky  wTas  illuminated  with  rockets ; 
broadside  upon  broadside,  volley  upon  volley  was  poured 
upon  us.  The  Captain  put  me  in  the  wheel-house  for  safety. 
I  had  scarcely  taken  my  seat  when  a  ball  passed  three  inches 
above  my  head,  wounding  the  man  at  the  wheel  next  to  me; 
a  large  piece  of  the  wheel-house  knocked  me  on  the  head.  I 
flew  to  the  cabin,  took  my  baby  in  my  arms  and  immediately 
another  ball  passed  through  the  cabin.     We  came  so  near  one 
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of  the  enemy's  boats  that  they  fired  a  round  of  musketry  and 
demanded  surrender.  We  passed  them  like  lightning;  our 
vessel  commenced  sinking !  Eight  shots  went  through  and 
through  below  the  water-line.  I  stayed  in  the  cabin  until  I 
could  no  longer  keep  baby  out  of  the  water.' 

"The  Hoiuquah  then  engaged  the  Lynx  at  close  quarters, 
and  her  batteries  tore  away  a  large  part  of  the  paddle-boxes 
and  bridge  deck.  The  Buckingham  also  attacked  the  plucky 
blockade  runner  at  so  short  a  range  that  her  commander  fired 
all  the  charges  from  his  revolver  at  Captain  Reed  and  his 
pilot  on  the  bridge.  The  continual  flashing  of  the  guns 
brightly  illuminated  the  chase,  and,  escape  being  impossible, 
Captain  Reed,  much  concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  passen- 
gers, headed  his  sinking  ship  for  the  beach.  In  the  mean- 
time Fort  Fisher  was  firing  upon  his  pursuers  with  deadly 
effect,  killing  and  wounding  Hve  men  on  the  Howquah  and 
disabling  one  of  the  guns.  The  sea  was  very  rough  that 
night,  and  the  treacherous  breakers,  with  their  deafening  roar, 
afforded  little  hope  of  landing  a  woman  and  her  baby  through 
the  surf;  nevertheless,  it  was  the  only  alternative,  and  right 
bravely  did  the  heroine  meet  it. 

"Through  the  breakers  the  Lynx  was  driven  to  her  destruc- 
tion, the  shock  as  her  keel  struck  the  bottom  sending  her 
crew  headlong  to  the  deck.  Boats  were  lowered  with  great 
difficulty,  the  sea  dashing  over  the  bulwarks  and  drenching 
the  sailors  to  the  point  of  strangulation.  Madame  DeRosset, 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  watched  her  chance  while  the  boat 
lurched  and  pounded  against  the  stranded  ship,  and  jumped 
gracefully  to  her  place ;  the  baby,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  was 
tossed  from  the  deck  to  her  mother  ten  feet  below,  and  then 
the  fight  for  a  landing  began,  while  the  whole  crew,  forgetful 
of  their  own  danger  and  inspired  with  courage  by  the  brave 
lady's  example,  joined  in  three  hearty  cheers  as  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness  towards  the  shore.  Under  the  later 
glare  of  the  burning  ship,  which  was  set  on  fire  when  aban- 
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doned,  a  safe  landing  was  effected,  but  with  great  suffering. 
Soaking  wet,  without  food  or  drink,  they  remained  on  the 
beach  until  a  message  could  reach  Colonel  Lamb  at  Fort 
Fisher,  five  miles  distant,  whence  an  ambulance  was  sent  to 
carry  the  passengers  twenty  miles  up  to  Wilmington.  The 
baby  blockade  runner,  Gabrielle,  survived  this  perilous  adven- 
ture ;  also  an  exciting  run  through  the  fleet  in  the  Confederate 
steamer  Owl;  and  she  is  now  the  devoted  wife  of  Colonel 
Alfred  Moore  Waddell,  Mayor  of  Wilmington." 


ALAMANCE. 


1771. 


The  following  poem  was  written  by  Seymour  Whiting. 
When  this  poem  was  written  no  monument  had  been  placed 
on  the  old  battle-ground.  The  monument  which  now  marks 
the  spot  was  erected  in  1880 : 

No  stately  column  marks  the  hallowed  place 

Where  silent  sleeps,  unurn'd,  their  sacred  dust — 

The  first  free  martyrs  of  a  glorious  race, 

Their  fame  a  people's  wealth,  a  nation's  trust. 

The  rustic  ploughman,  at  the  early  morn, 

The  yielding  furrow  turns  with  heedless  tread, 

Or  tends  with  frugal  care  the  springing  corn 
Where  tyrants  conquer'd  and  where  heroes  bled. 

Above  their  rest  the  golden  harvest  waves, 
The  glorious  stars  stand  sentinel  on  high ; 

While  in  said  requiem  near  their  turfless  graves, 
The  winding  river  murmurs  mourning  by. 

No  stern  ambition  nerved  them  to  the  deed, 
In  Freedom's  cause  they  nobly  dared  to  die ; 

The  first  to  conquer,  or  the  first  to  bleed, 

God,  and  their  country's  right,  their  battle-cry. 

But  holier  watchers  here  their  vigils  keep, 
Than  storied  urn  or  monumental  stone ; 

For  Law  and  Justice  guard  their  dreamless  sleep, 
And  Plenty  smiles  above  their  bloody  home. 

Immortal  youth  shall  crown  their  deathless  fame, 
And,  as  their  country's  glories  still  advance, 

Shall  brighter  blaze  o'er  all  the  earth  thy  name, 
The  first-fought  field  of  Freedom — Alamance. 


BLOCKADING  OFF  THE  CAPE  FEAR. 


(Selected  from  "Tales  of  the  Cape  Fear  Blockade,"  by  Mr.  James 
Sprunt  of  Wilmington). 


During  the  war  between  the  States,  Wilmington  was  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Confederacy.  A  vast  amount  of  food, 
clothing,  munitions  of  war  and  other  necessities  were  im- 
ported into  the  South  through  this  port,  and  the  United  States 
Government  soon  recognized  the  advisability  of  stationing 
upon  Cape  Fear  a  strong  blockading  fleet.  Mr.  J  nines  Sprunt, 
in  his  delightful  "Tales  of  the  Cape  Fear  Blockade,"  says : 

"The  first  blockader  placed  upon  the  Cape  Fear  station  was 
one  bearing  the  misnomer  Daylight,  which  appeared  July 
20,  1861.  Others  soon  followed,  until  the  number  of  block- 
aders  off  New  Inlet  and  the  main  bar  of  Cape  Fear  river  was 
increased  to  about  thirty  or  more ;  these  formed  a  cordon 
every  night  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which 
were  so  close  in  shore  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a 
small  boat  to  pass  without  discovery.  Armed  picket  barges 
also  patroled  the  bars  and  sometimes  crept  close  in  upon  the 
forts." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  vigilant  blockade  by  the  Fed- 
eral fleet,  vessels  continued  to  slip  out  and  in,  carrying 
on  at  great  danger  a  commerce  with  the  outside  world,  with- 
out which  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  must  have  suc- 
cumbed months  sooner  than  they  did.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Sprunt  says: 

aThe  natural  advantages  of  Wilmington  at  the  time  of 
Avhich  we  write  made  it  an  ideal  port  for  blockade  runners, 
there  being  two  entrances  to  the  river — JSTew  Inlet  on  the 
north,   and  the  western  or  main  bar  on  the  south  of  Cape 
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Fear.  'This  cape/  said  Mr.  George  Davis,  'is  the  southern- 
most point  of  Smith's  Island,  a  naked,  bleak  elbow  of  sand 
jutting  far  out  into  the  ocean.  Immediately  in  its  front  are 
the  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  pushing  out  still  farther  twenty  miles 
to  sea.  Together  they  stand  for  warning  and  for  woe;  and 
together  they  catch  the  long,  majestic  roll  of  the  Atlantic  as 
it  sweeps  through  a  thousand  miles  of  grandeur  and  power 
from  the  Arctic  toward  the  Gulf.  It  is  the  play-ground  of 
billows  and  tempests,  the  kingdom  of  silence  and  awe,  dis- 
turbed by  no  sound  save  the  sea-gull's  shriek  and  the  breaker's 
roar.  Its  whole  aspect  is  suggestive,  not  of  repose  and  beauty, 
but  of  desolation  and  terror.  Imagination  cannot  adorn  it ; 
romance  cannot  hallow  it ;  local  pride  cannot  soften  it.  There 
it  stands  to-day,  bleak  and  threatening  and  pitiless  as  it  stood 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Grenville*  and  Whitef  came 
near  unto  death  upon  its  sands;  and  there  it  will  stand,  bleak 
and  threatening  and  pitiless,  until  the  earth  and  sea  shall  give 
up  their  dead.  And  as  its  nature,  so  its  name  is  noAv,  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  'Cape  Fear.' 

"The  slope  of  our  beach  for  many  miles  is  very  gradual 
to  deep  water.  The  surroundings  along  the  coast  are 
regular,  and  the  floor  of  the  ocean  is  remarkably  even. 
A  steamer  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  could  run  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  breakers  without  great  risk  of  grounding; 
the  pursuer,  being  usually  of  deeper  draft,  was  obliged  to 
keep  further  off  shore.  The  Confederate  steamer  Lilian,  of 
which  I  was  then  purser,  was  chased  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  from  Cape  Lookout  by  the  United  States  steamer  Shen- 
andoah, which  sailed  a  parallel  course  within  half  a  mile  of 
her  and  forced  the  Lilian  at  times  into  the  breakers.  This 
was  probably  the  narrowest  escape  ever  made  by  a  blockade 
runner  in  a  chase.     The  Shenandoali  began  firing  her  broad- 

*  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  an  English  Admiral,  in  1585,  with  an  English  fleet,  explored 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  rivers  that  empty  into  Albemarle  Sound. 

t  John  White,  the  second  Governor  of  Carolina,  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1587, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Virginia  Dare. 
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side  guns  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  her  gunners  and  commanding 
officers  of  the  batteries  being  distinctly  visible  to  the  Lilians 
crew. 

aA  heavy  sea  was  running,  which  deflected  the  aim  of  the 
man-of-war  and  which  alone  saved  the  Lilian  from  destruc- 
tion. A  furious  bombardment  by  the  Shenandoah,  aggravated 
by  the  display  of  the  Lillians  Confederate  flag,  was  continued 
until  nightfall,  when,  by  a  clever  ruse,  the  Lilian,  guided 
by  the  flash  of  her  pursuer's  guns,  stopped  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then,  putting  her  helm  hard  over,  ran  across  the  wake  of  the 
war-ship  straight  out  to  sea,  and  on  the  following  morning 
passed  the  fleet  off  Fort  Fisher  in  such  a  crippled  condition 
that  several  weeks  were  spent  in  Wilmington  for  repairs." 


REGRET. 


CHRISTIAN    KEID. 


If  I  had  known,  O  loyal  heart, 

When  hand  to  hand  we  said  farewell, 

How  for  all  time  our  paths  would  part, 
What  shadow  o'er  our  friendship  fell, 

I  should  have  clasped  your  hand  so  close 
In  the  warm  pressure  of  my  own, 

That  memory  still  might  keep  its  grasp, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  when  far  and  wide 
We  loitered  through  the  summer  land, 

What  Presence  wandered  by  our  side, 
And  o'er  you  stretched  its  awful  hand, 

I  should  have  hushed  my  careless  speech, 
To  listen  well  to  every  tone 

That  from  your  lips  fell  low  and  sweet, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  when  your  kind  eyes 
Met  mine  in  parting,  true  and  sad — ■ 

Eyes  gravely  tender,  gently  wise, 

And  earnest  rather  more  than  glad — 

How  soon  the  lids  would  lie  above, 

As  cold  and  white  as  sculptured  stone, 

I  should  have  treasured  every  glance, 
If  I  had  known. 
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If  I  had  known  how,  from  the  strife 
Of  fears,  hopes,  passions  here  below, 

Unto  a  purer,  higher  life 

That  you  were  called,  O  friend,  to  go, 

I  should  have  stayed  all  foolish  tears, 
And  hushed  each  idle  sigh  and  moan, 

To  bid  you  a  last,  long  God-speed, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  to  what  strange  place, 
What  mystic,  distant,  silent  shore, 

You  calmly  turned  your  steadfast  face, 
What  time  your  footsteps  left  my  door, 

I  should  have  forged  a  golden  link 
To  bind  the  heart,  so  constant  grown, 

And  keep  it  constant  even  there, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  that,  until  death 

Shall  with  his  finger  touch  my  brow, 

And  still  the  quickening  of  the  breath 
That  stirs  with  life's  full  meaning  now, 

So  long  my  feet  must  tread  the  way 
Of  our  accustomed  paths  alone, 

I  should  have  prized  your  presence  more, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how  soon  for  you 
Drew  near  the  ending  of  the  fight, 

And  on  your  vision,  fair  and  new, 
Eternal  peace  dawned  into  sight, 

I  should  have  begged,  as  love's  last  gift, 
That  you,  before  God's  great,  white  throne, 

Would  pray  for  your  poor  friend  on  earth, 
If  I  had  known. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE,  LOWER  CAPE  FEAR. 


(Adapted  from  "North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources,"  Published  by 
State  Board  of  Agriculture). 


The  soil  along*  the  lower  Cape  Fear  is  most  admirably 
adapted  for  truck  farming,  fruit  cultivation,  raising  stock 
and  poultry,  every  kind  of  vegetable,  all  the  small  fruits; 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  are  here  profitably  grown.  The 
strawberry  business  alone  engages  the  attention  of  many 
farmers,  and  many  car-loads  of  strawberries  are  shipped  every 
spring  to  Northern  cities.  Potatoes,  asparagus,  lettuce,  toma- 
toes, blackberries  and  whortleberries  are  some  of  the  sources 
of  revenue  of  the  truck  farmer. 

Wilmington,  with  20,976  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  city  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  chief  sea-port.  The  principal  exports 
are  cotton,  cotton  goods,  timber,  lumber  and  naval  stores.  The 
most  valuable  timber  in  this  section  is  the  long-leaf  pine. 
This  is  a  tall  and  slender  tree,  with  a  long,  clear  stem,  the 
trees  frequently  being  one  hundred  feet  high,  but  rarely  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  even-grained  and  strong — 
stronger  than  that  of  any  other  American  pine  and  nearly 
twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  white  pine.  It  is  exceptionally 
free  from  knots,  wind-shakes,  heart-cracks,  red-heart  and 
other  timber  defects,  takes  a  good  polish  and  is  particularly 
suited  for  flooring,  wainscoting  and  outside  work.  It  is 
found  on  the  driest  and  most  sandy  soils,  unmixed  with  other 
trees,  or  on  better  soils,  with  a  lower  growth,  beneath  the  pine, 
of  dogwood  and  small  post  and  Spanish  oaks,  the  oaks  being 
suitable  for  cross-ties.  From,  this  pine,  by  boxing  it — that  is: 
removing  a  thin  layer  of  the  sap-wood  so  that  the  resin  con- 
tained in  the  tree  may  exude  and  be  caught  in  a  hole  or  "box" 
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cut  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  near  its  base — crude  turpentine, 
as  the  resin  isi  called,  is  obtained.  By  the  distillation  of  the 
crude  turpentine,  spirits  of  turpentine  is  gotten  as  the  volatile 
part,  while  rosin  is  the  residue  left  in  the  retort.  This  industry 
of  tapping  the  pine  for  resin,  and  the  distillation  of  the  resin, 
gives  employment  to  several  thousand  men  in  this  State,  and 
the  annual  value  of  the  resinous  products  sold  from  this  State 
aggregated  in  1890  over  $1,500,000,  being,  in  fact,  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  product  of  these  commodities  in  the  world. 
Tar  is  obtained  from  this  tree  by  slow  combustion  in  a  closed 
kiln  of  pieces  of  its  heart-wood  impregnated  with  resin ;  and 
from  tar,  pitch  is  made  by  boiling  it  with  a  fixed  proportion 
of  crude  turpentine. 

The  turpentine  industry  was  one  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tions and  sources  of  wealth  in  the  southern  and  eastern  sec- 
tions of  North  Carolina  before  the  war,  and  Wilmington  be- 
came the  largest  market  in  the  world  for  naval  stores,  draw- 
ing this  trade  also  from  a  large  section  of  South  Carolina. 
In  those  days  naval  stores  were  perhaps  the  chief  articles  of 
export  from  this  State,  and  naturally  North  Carolina  became 
widely  known  abroad  for  the  production  and  exportation  of 
these  stores.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  about 
the  only  production  of  North  Carolina  mentioned  in  the  old 
geographies  were  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine;  therefore,  her 
name  became  so  identified  with  these  products  that  she  was 
known  abroad  as  the  "Tar  Heel  State."  While  these  products 
constitute  but  a  small  part  of  our  commercial  wealth  to-day, 
it  has  taken  many  years  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  our  sister  States  this  early  impression  and  to  inform 
them  of  our  other  wonderful  and  varied  resources. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


Question  1 :  What  is  meant  by  the  "Lower  Cape  Fear  Sec- 
tion" ? 

Answer:  The  term  "Lower  Cape  Fear  Section"  is  given 
to  those  counties  in  North  Carolina  which  lie  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river. 

Question  2:  Who  were  the  first  British  citizens  to  visit  the 
Cape  Fear  region  ? 

Answer:  On  July  14,  1584,  an  English  fleet  sent  out  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  under  the  command  of  Philip  Ama- 
das  and  Arthur  Barlowe  appeared  off  the  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river. 

Question  3:  When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  attempt  to 
settle  the  Cape  Fear  country  made  ? 

Answer:  In  1660  a  party  of  Englishmen  from  Massachu- 
setts came  to  the  Cape  Fear  river  seeking  pasture  lands  for 
their  cattle.  The  region  was  unsuited  for  this  purpose  and 
therefore  was  soon  abandoned. 

Question  J^:  When  and  by  whom  was  the  next  attempt 
made,  and  with  what  results  ? 

Answer:  In  May,  1665,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  an  English 
gentleman  from  Barbadoes,  came  into  the  Cape  Fear  country 
with  600  colonists  and  founded  a  settlement  which  he  named 
Charles  Towne.  Sir  John  Yeamans  was  the  Governor,  but 
remained  only  a  short  time  with  the  colony.  In  1667  the 
settlement  was  abandoned. 

Question  5:  When  and  where  was  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement made  on  the  Cape  Fear? 

Answer:  In  1723  Colonel  Maurice  Moore  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  a  few  followers  erected  homes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cape  Fear  river.     Two  years  later,  1725,  they  laid  off  a  town 
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nine  miles  below  the  present  city  of  Wilmington  and  named 
it  "Brunswick."  Colonists  nocked  there  in  considerable  num- 
bers until  the  settlement  became  a  town  of  400  inhabitants. 

Question  6:  What  other  early  settlement  was  made  on  the 
Cape  Fear  river? 

Answer:  In  1733  a  town  was  laid  off  nine  miles  above 
Brunswick  and  called  New  Liverpool.  In  1739  the  name 
was  changed  to  Wilmington. 

Question  7:  For  what  were  these  people  noted? 

Answer:  They  were  noted  for  their  intelligence,  their  cul- 
ture, their  hospitality,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  religion. 

Question  8:  How  did  the  settlement  prosper? 

Answer:  It  grew  rapidly  in  size  and  importance.  Wil- 
mington soon  became  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in 
the  colony  and  was  made  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  province. 
The  Governor  of  the  colony  had  a  residence  there. 

Question  9:  What  important  act  did  the  British  Parlia- 
ment pass  in  1765  ? 

Answer:  The  Stamp  Act.  This  act  required  the  Ameri- 
cans to  use  stamps,  to  be  sold  by  the  British  Government,  on 
all  newspapers,  pamphlets,  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
almanacs,  deeds,  all  court  records  and  many  other  docu- 
ments. 

Question  10:  Wh'at  did  the  Americans  think  of  this  law? 

Answer:  They  were  very  angry,  because  they  said  the 
British  Parliament  had  no  right  to  lay  taxes  on  them  without 
their  consent. 

Question  11:  How  was  the  Stamp  Act  received  in  the 
Cape  Fear  section  ? 

Answer:  The  people  declared  that  they  would  resist  it  to 
death.  When  the  vessels  bringing  the  stamps  arrived  in  the 
Cape  Fear  river  the  people  seized  the  stamp  officer  and  forced 
him  to  resign  his  office  and  agree  not  to  sell  the  stamps.     They 
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refused  to  let  the  stamps  be  landed  and  no  stamps  were  ever 
sold  in  North  Carolina.     The  act  was  soon  repealed. 

Question  12:  Did  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  put  an  end 
to  the  troubles  with  the  King? 

Answer:  No;  the  foolish  King  and  his  Governors  con- 
tinued to  oppress  the  people  until  finally  the  people  of  New 
Bern  drove  the  Governor  out  of  the  province,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  Fort  Johnston  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river. 

Question  13:  Did  the  people  of  the  Cape  Fear  permit  him 
to  stay  there  ? 

Answer:  No;  they  rebelled  against  his  oppressive  acts; 
so  he  fled  for  refuge  to  a  British  war  vessel  in  the  river.  Five 
hundred  men  from  Brunswick  and  Wilmington,  led  by  Colo- 
nel John  Ashe  and  Cornelius  Harnett,  marched  to  Fort  John- 
ston and  destroyed  the  detested  place. 

Question  11±:  Did  the  Cape  Fear  people  sympathize  with 
the  other  American  colonists  in  their  troubles  with  the  King  ? 

Answer:  Yes;  in  July,  1774,  when  the  King  tried  to 
starve  the  people  of  Boston  into  submission  to  his  will,  the 
people  of  New  Hanover  declared  that  the  acause  of  Boston 
was  the  common  cause  of  all" ;  and  in  August  they  sent  to 
Boston  a  ship-load  of  provisions  costing  £800  or  $4,000. 

Qucstio?i  15:  Were  the  people  of  the  Cape  Fear  section 
ready  to  support  their  cause  by  arms  ? 

A ?is wer:  In  June,  1775,  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Bladen,  Duplin  and  Onslow  counties  formed  an 
association,  agreeing  to  resist  to  the  death  all  unjust  acts  of 
the  King  and  Parliament,  and  declared  themselves  "ready  to 
go  forth  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
secure  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  country." 

Question  16:  How  did  they  redeem  this  pledge  when  war 
begun  ?  , 

Answer:  In  February,  1776,  when  the  Scotch  Tories  col- 
lected an  army  to  fight  the  Americans,  the  men  of  the  Cape 
Fear  took  their  guns  and  met  the  Scotch  at  Moore's  Creek 
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Bridge.  A  battle  was  fought  there,  February  27,  1776,  and 
the  Americans  gained  a  splendid  victory,  the  first  victory  in 
the  open  field  gained  by  the  Americans  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Hundreds  of  the  Cape  Fear  men  joined  the  American 
army  and  fought  bravely  through  the  war. 

Question  17 :  Was  there  any  other  battle  fought  during  the 
Revolution  in  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  section  % 

Answer:  Yes ;  in  September,  1781,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Elizabethtown  in  Bladen  county,  and  the  Americans,  under 
Colonel  Thomas  Brown,  gained  an  important  victory.  It 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Tories  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

Question  IS:  What  forts  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river  during  the  Civil  War  ? 

Answer:  Fort  Fisher,  Fort  Anderson  and  Fort  Caswell. 

Question  19:  Were  these  forts  of  much  importance  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Confederacy  ? 

Answer:  Yes ;  because  they  protected  the  river  from  the 
fleets  of  the  United  States.  It  was  through  the  Cape  Fear 
river  that  much  of  the  food  and  clothing  for  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  was  brought. 

Question  20:  Did  the  Union  troops  try  to  take  these  forts  ? 

Answer:  Yes,  and  after  a  most,  terrific  bombardment  from 
a  powerful  Union  fleet,  Fort  Fisher  fell,  January  15,  1865. 
Soon  afterwards  Wilmington  was  captured. 

Question  21:  What  effect  did  this  have  on  the  war? 

Answer:  It  was  of  much  importance,  for  after  the  capture 
of  Wilmington  no  other  port  in  the  Confederacy  was  open 
and  no  food  and  clothing  could  be  brought  in. 
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MY  COUNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land   where   my   fathers   died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  wroods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King ! 


APPENDIX 


THE  RALEIGH  STATUE  AND  THE  WILEY 
MONUMENT. 


I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  letter  of  General 
Julian  S.  Carr,  in  the  appendix  of  this  pamphlet,  relative  to 
a  penny  collection  from  the  public  school-children  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
This  letter  reached  most  of  the  schools  last  year  too  late  for 
North  Carolina  Day.  At  the  October  (1901)  meeting  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  an  organization 
that  is  doing  much  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  preser- 
vation of  history  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  public  schools,  a 
resolution  offered  by  General  Carr  was  adopted,  requesting 
this  collection  for  this  purpose  from  the  school-children  of  the 
State,  on  whose  soil  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  planted  the  first  Eng- 
lish colony  in  America,  which  resulted  in  Avresting  this  con- 
tinent from  the  Spaniards.  I  most  heartily  endorse  this  idea, 
and  feel  that  such  a  collection  for  such  a  purpose  from  our 
children  would  be  a  fitting  expression  of  gratitude  to  this 
great  maker  of  the  first  chapter  of  our  history. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  of  County  Superintendents,  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor, who  read  a  valuable  and  inspiring  paper  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  was  requested  to  prepare  for 
North  Carolina  Day*a  short  declamation  on  this  first  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  great  organizer  of  our 
public  school  system,  and  I  was  instructed  to  request  that  a 
collection  be  taken  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  on  this 
day  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him.  To  no  man  in  all 
our  history  do  the  people  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  cliil- 
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dren  of  the  public  schools,  owe  so  great  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  successful  establishment  of  a  great  system  of  public 
education  as  to  Calvin  IT.  Wiley.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  the  children  of  these  schools  should  erect  by  their  con- 
tributions a  lasting  memorial  to  him  who  gave  the  best  years 
of  a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to  them  and  to  their  schools. 

I  suggest  that  every  school  in  the  State  take  a  collection 
on  ^orth  Carolina  Day  for  the  Raleigh  statue  or  the  Wiley 
monument,  or  for  both.  Each  school  may  direct  to  which  of 
these  purposes  its  collection  shall  be  applied,  or  may  divide 
the  collection  between  the  two.  All  collections  for  the  Raleigh 
statue  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Brown,  Raleigh,  N,  C, 
Treasurer  of  this  fund.  All  collections  for  the  Wiley  monu- 
ment should  be  sent  to  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Wilmington, 
^sT.  C,  Treasurer  of  this  fund. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   Y.    JoYNER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  SIR,  WALTER  RALEIGH  STATUE. 


UTILITY    OF   ITS   ERECTION    IN   NASH    SQUARE,    RALEIGH, 


To    Hie    School-children,    School    Officers    and    Teachers    vn, 
North  Carolina: 

Nash  Square,  as  doubtless  many  of  you  know,  is  the  open 
square  or  park  just  in  front  of  Union  Depot  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  this  square,  in  this  our  capital 
city,  named  so  fitly  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  commemorate  his  services  to 
the  English-speaking  people.  His  efforts  to  colonize  Roanoke 
Island  connect  the  history  of  North  Carolina  with  that  of 
America  at  a  most  vital  point.  It  was  in  North  Carolina, 
and  through  Raleigh's  efforts,  that  English  colonization  was 
begun.  He  is  therefore  the  father  of  it ;  and  it  was  on  our 
own  coast  that  he  began  the  operations  whose  results  have 
changed  the  current  of  human  affairs.  Any  one  familiar 
with  our  coast  and  the  history  of  that  time  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  In  1584,  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
his  first  colony,  Spain  was  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  as  well  as 
of  the  land.  Her  great  ships,  as  well  as  her  great  armies, 
were  the  terror  of  all  nations.  She  had  destroyed  every  ves- 
tige of  French  colonization  begun  or  attempted  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  Only  one  good 
thing  was  obtained  by  French  exploration,  and  that  was  in- 
formation of  the  only  part  of  that  coast  that  was  not  suscepti- 
ble to  attacks  by  large  ships;  that  is  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  best  protected  in  the  world ;  and  of  this  information, 
England,  through  Raleigh,  and  not  France,  was  destined  to 
get  the  benefit.  So  it  was  not  without  design  and  far-reach- 
ing purpose  that  he  sent  his  little  caravels  to  the  shores  of 
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North  Carolina.  It  was  behind  the  protection  of  her  ever- 
lasting barriers  of  sand  that  Barlowe  wrote  his  famous  pros- 
pectus, and  Lane  made  his  surveys  which  electrified  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  and  sowed  the  seed  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  which  made  the  colony  of  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, twenty-three  years  later,  and  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  thirty-six  years  later,  practicable.  Raleigh's 
colonies  were,  in  effect,  the  parents  of  all  the  English  settle- 
ments in  North  America.  His  effort  to  effect  permanent 
settlements  in  North  Carolina  from  1584  to  1590  was,  there- 
fore, no  failure,  and  should  not  be  so  regarded  by  any  rightly 
instructed  student  of  history.  To  emphasize  his  zeal  and 
devotion,  his  faith  and  his  courage,  this  man,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  was  allowed  a  martyr's  last  privilege 
of  laying  down  his  life  and  his  fortune  for  his  cause. 

Inspired  by  these  things  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no- 
where on  earth  a  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  there 
is  nowhere  a  place  so  fitting  to  erect  it  as  the  soil  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  city  she  has  named  to  commemorate  his 
virtues,  a  motion  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  in  1902  to  erect  this 
statue  in  the  most  effective  wray  possible — that  is,  by  pe?my 
contributions  from  the  school-children  of  North  Carolina; 
and  in  order  to  emphasize  the  utility  as  well  as  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  method,  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Association  a 
bag  of  pennies,  one  for  every  white  child  in  Durham  county, 
was  brought  forward  and  presented  as  the  first  contribution 
to  the  statue. 

So  the  movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically 
inaugurated  by  the  public  school-children  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  enlightened  counties  in  the  State.  Since  that 
time  many  schools  and  colleges  have  sent  in  their  contribu- 
tions. It  is  desired  that  every  child  of  school  age  in  our  State 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute  his  penny. 

It  should  be  further  added  that  the  committee  having  in 
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charge  the  erection  of  this  statue  have  prepared  a  calendar 
for  the  school-children  of  North  Carolina,  containing  a  synop- 
sis of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  same  will  be  shortly  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the 
school-houses  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  requested  that  the 
collections  for  this  statue  be  made  on  North  Carolina  Day, 
and  that  they  be  sent  through  the  County  Superintendents  to 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Brown,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

To  the  school-children  of  North  Carolina  and  their  teachers 
and  officers  is  commended  the  study  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, beginning  with  the  man  who  was  its  very  source  and 
greatest,  exemplar — the  man  who,  with  Columbus  and  the 
other  great  explorers  and  navigators  of  that  time,  gave  to  the 
world  two  continents  with  all  their  wealth  and  fullness,  homes 
for  the  teeming  millions  which  now  enjoy  them.  As  you 
consider  him  he  will  loom  up  and  stand  conspicuous  in  that 
grandeur  which  requires  the  distance  of  centuries  to  truly 
appreciate. 

With  distinguished  consideration,  I  beg  to  subscribe  my- 
self, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Julian  S.  Carr. 


CALVIN  HENDERSON  WILEY. 


(Prepared  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  at  the  Request  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina County  Superintendents'  Association). 


Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  was  born  the  third  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  year  1819,  in  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina. 
In  1S40  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  State. 
One  year  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  at 
Oxford,  where  a  brilliant  future  seemed  open  to  him.  From 
the  noble  college  at  which  he  was  educated  he  sucked  into  his 
life  that  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  native  State  so  characteristic 
of  the  sons  of  the  State  University ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  per- 
ceive that  the  State  needed  his  talents  than  he  abandoned  his 
career  of  personal  ambition  and  wealth  and  dedicated  them 
to  the  service  of  North  Carolina.  It  seemed  to  Dr.  Wiley 
that  the  future  of  the  State  was  bound  together  with  the 
future  of  her  common  schools,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  schools  depended  upon  the  establishment  over  them 
of  a  single  executive  head.  Accordingly,  returning  to  his 
native  county,  he  presented  himself  to  the  people  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  General  Assembly  and  was  elected.  His  sole 
object  in  doing  this  was  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  a 
general  superintendent  of  the  common  schools.  The  bill 
was  introduced  and  defeated,  though  Wiley  made  in  support 
of  it  one  of  the  most  powerfully  eloquent  and  logical  speeches 
ever  delivered  in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  Beaten, 
but  not  dismayed,  he  returned  at  the  next  session,  1852,  re- 
introduced his  bill  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  passed.  Though 
he  was  of  a  different  political  party  from  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  yet  the  members,  recognizing  his  eminent  fitness 
for  the  work,  rose  above  party  fealty  and  elected  him  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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At  the  time  that  he  assumed  charge  of  the  school  system 
the  schools  were  in  a  wretched  condition ;  the  houses  generally 
were  mere  log  hovels;  the  teachers  were  ignorant  and  cared 
little  for  their  work;  the  schools  were  poorly  attended.  As 
a  result  of  this,  thousands  of  parents  were  yearly  leaving  the 
State  and  going  to  other  States  where  their  children  could 
be  educated;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  in  North 
Carolina  were  growing  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
ignorance  and  illiteracy.  Dr.  Wiley  saw  that  if  this  condi- 
tion continued  the  State  would  be  ruined,  for  no  State  can 
prosper  if  its  people  are  uneducated.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  improving  the  schools,  so  that 
every  boy  and  every  girl  in  North  Carolina  could  be  educated 
and  become  a  useful  man  or  woman.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  a  large  law  practice  which  would 
doubtless  have  brought  him  wealth  and  fame.  But  he  was  so 
devoted  to  North  Carolina  and  her  children  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  good. 

No  other  one  of  the  great  men  who  have  helped  to  make 
North  Carolina  what  it  is  had  less  to  guide  and  help  him,  or 
more  and  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his  work,  than 
did  Dr.  Wiley.  There  were  a  thousand  little  springs,  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye,  to  be  delicately  touched,  a  thousand  nameless 
duties  to  be  performed,  a  thousand  crosses  and  difficulties 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large  to  be  met  and  disposed  of.  He 
had  everything  to  do  and  everybody  to  instruct.  He  was 
like  a  lonely  traveler  upon  the  bosom  of  a  hostile  and  un- 
known sea.  The  compass  of  experience  from  which  he  could 
learn  the  channels  where  to  steer  his  course  and  avoid  the 
thousand  dangers  encircling  him  was  lacking  to  him.  But  he 
did  not  flinch  from  his  task.  His  hand  firmly  grasped  the 
helm  and  the  old  State  swung  into  the  safe  channel,  under 
the  control  of  a  pilot  whose  steady  hand,  guided  by  a  pene- 
trating insight  into  the  cloudy  conditions  facing  him,  was 
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supported  by  a  heart,  strong  through  faith  in  his  cause,  in  his 
people  and  in  Divine  guidance. 

In  doing  the  great  work  which  lay  before  him,  Wiley  had 
first  of  all  to  teach  the  people  of  the  State  the  value  and 
character  of  public  schools.  Newspapers  and  circulars,  hun- 
dreds of  public  and  private  letters,  public  communications  to 
the  Governor,  eloquent  and  ringing  speeches  and  a  thousand 
personal  interviews,  all  were  brought  to  his  use  in  educating 
the  public.  It  was  a  tremendous,  almost  a  superhuman,  task ; 
but  the  unconquerable  spirit,  the  tireless  energy  and  the  fiery 
enthusiasm  of  the  Superintendent  were  catching,  and  others 
were  soon  eager  to  enroll  themselves  under  his  banner  and 
tight  by  his  side. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  it  all  ?  The  work  was  slow, 
discouraging  and  tedious,  but  the  results  were  far  beyond 
Dr.  Wiley's  greatest  hopes.  Old  friends  were  discovered  and 
aroused  to  renewed  efforts,  new  ones  made  and  interested  in 
the  work ;  incompetent  officers  were  found  out  and  removed ; 
numerous  errors  were  corrected ;  unity  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  system  and  school-men  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
were  taught  to  see  that  the  interests  of  all  were  bound  together 
in  one  great  and  ever-widening  circle.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  increased  from  less  than  2,000 
to  more  than  3,500;  the  number  of  schools  increased  from 
less  than  2,000  to  more  than  3,000 ;  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  increased  from  85,000  to  116,000;  the  money  ex- 
pended on  the  schools  increased  from  $130,000  to  more  than 
$400,000.  The  school-houses  were  greatly  improved,  the 
teachers  were  better  trained  and  educated,  better  books  were 
used  in  the  classes,  and  children  all  over  the  State  became 
more  interested  in  their  wTork. 

Whatever  of  success  was  attained  was  admitted  by  all  to  be 
due  to  Dr.  Wiley.  He  had  found  the  minds  of  the  people 
filled  with  errors ;  he  turned  on  them  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  they  vanished  like  mist  before  the  sun;  he  found  them 
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indifferent  to  the  schools;  he  aroused  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port ;  he  found  a  vineyard  without  laborers ;  he  created  an 
army  of  skilled  and  devoted  workers.  But  just  as  he  reached 
the  point  where  his  work  began  to  show  on  the  development 
of  the  State  the  storm  of  civil  war  swept  across  the  country 
and  the  schools  soon  became  involved  in  the  general  ruin.  At 
the  time  when  the  war  began,  Dr.  Wiley  had  built  up  in 
North  Carolina  the  best  system  of  public  schools  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  Southern  States.  In  doing  this  great  work,  Dr. 
Wiley  was  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  personal 
ambition  and  wealth.  Although  for  some  time  his  salary 
was  not  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  board  of  his  horse,  yet 
he  clung  to  his  work  because  he  loved  the  State  and  loved  her 
boys  and  girls. 

Ought  not  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  honor  the 
memory  of  this  great  and  patriotic  man  ?  Ought  not  the 
school-children,  for  whose  sake  he  did  so  much,  to  try  to 
erect  a  fitting  memorial  to  him  in  our  capital  city,  so  they 
may  show  to  the  world  that  they  are  not  ungrateful  for  the 
great  sacrifices  he  made  for  them  ?  Let  us  all  determine  here 
and  now  that  Ave  will  contribute  whatever  we  can  for  this 
noble  purpose.  If  the  strength  of  a  State  lies  in  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  her  citizens,  then  surely  no  other  man 
more  deserves  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts  than  Calvin  H. 
Wiley.  This  gratitude  demands  that  we  engrave  his  name 
forever  upon  the  tablets  of  our  hearts,  and  that  in  our  capital 
city,  right  in  the  heart  of  his  beloved  State,  there  shall  be 
erected  a  monument  which  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  soil  on 
which  it  stands,  forever  bearing  testimony  of  the  honor  in 
which  his  name  is  held  by  those  for  whom  he  labored  without 
hope  of  reward.  A  foresighted  statesman,  a  loyal  citizen,  a 
devoted  patriot,  he  labored  not  for  self,  but  for  his  fellows. 
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CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1901. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and 
every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Da}^"  may  be  de- 
voted, by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  to  the  consideration  of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State 
history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction :  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Satur- 
day or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Mon- 
day next  following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day 
shall  fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  school  may  not  be  in  ses- 
sion, the  celebration  may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this 
the  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 
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THE  WILEY  MEMORIAL. 


^ 


Every  public  school-teacher  ought  to  count  it  a  privilege 
as  veil  as  a  sacred  duty  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  Wiley 
Monument  Committee  in  completing  this  year  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  lasting  memorial  to  Calvin  H.  Wiley.  It 
can  be  easily  completed  by  a  united  effort.  It  will  be  little 
less  than  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  a  great  unselfish  benefactor 
of  the  children  and  the  teachers  if  every  public  school  does 
not  send  a  contribution  for  this  worthy  purpose. 

J.  Y.  Joynek, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


To  the  Teacher : 

Three  years  ago  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  for  the  erection,  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Calvin  Hen- 
derson Wiley,  the  organizer  and  the  first  State  Superintend- 
ent of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools.  At  their  annual 
session  held  in  November,  1903,  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  State  unanimously  endorsed  the  movement  to  erect 
a  Wiley  memorial. 

The  appropriateness  of  this  undertaking  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  first  contributions 
should  come  from  the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  The 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  mon- 
ument in  this  city  to  the  "Confederate  Dead"  received  its 
first  impulse  from  Confederate  veterans ;  that  which  erected 
the  handsome  statue  of  Governor  Vance  came  from  his 
friends  and  contemporaries.  Counties  and  towns  in  North 
Carolina  stand  as  everlasting  memorials  to  Caswell,  to  Ire- 
dell, to  Nash,  to  Harnett,  to  Pender,  to  Davie,  to  Gaston, 
to  Graham,  and  other  distinguished  sons  of  the  State ;  while 
such  names  as  Clay,  Columbus,  Franklin,  Gates,  Greene, 
Pitt,  Chatham,  Washington,  Paleigh,  Marion  and  others 
show  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  honor  due  great  sons 
of  other  States  and  nations.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  no- 
where in  this  list  does  there  appear  the  name  of  an  educa- 
tional leader.     Is  it  because  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked 


in  such  company  ?     Is  it  not  rather  due  to  the  neglect  of  the 
teachers  themselves. 

We  believe  that  the  name  of  Wiley  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  that  of  Vance  and  Gaston  and 
Pender,  and  we  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  to 
see  that  this  honor  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  great  educa- 
tional pioneer. 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
more  than  450,000  pupils.  If,  on  North  Carolina  Day, 
each  of  these  pupils  should  contribute  to  this  undertaking 
as  much  as  one  cent,  a  fund  sufficient  for  our  purpose  could 
be  raised.  If  the  teachers  will'  enter  heartily  into  the  plan, 
explain  to  the  pupils  before  hand  what  is  wanted,  tell  them 
about  this  great  and  good  man  who  gave  his  life's  work  for 
them,  the  pupils  will  enter  enthusiastically  into  the  idea 
and  contributions  will  be  gladly  made.  Urge  each  to  con- 
tribute at  least  one  cent,  but  if  any  desire  to  make  larger 
contributions  encourage  them  to  do  it.  What  a  grand  idea 
this  is — to  make  this  the  "Children's  Memorial"  to  their 
great  benefactor! 

We  have  already  on  hand  a  small  sum  collected  in  the 
manner  proposed.  Other  patriotic  North  Carolinians  stand 
ready  to  join  in  the  work  when  the  children  and  the  educa- 
tors have  done  their  part.  We  shall  not  work  unaided.  Let 
the  teachers  but  do  their  share  and  the  work  will  soon  be 
completed.  Such  a  memorial  will  show  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  our  great  educational  heroes.  It 
will  serve  as  an  eternal  inspiration  to  the  educators  of  the 
State. 

Information  concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Wiley 
will  be  furnished  upon  request.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  and  funds  re- 
mitted to  him. 

J.    Y.    Joyner, 

Chairman; 
J.  I.  Foust, 
Charles   D.   McIver, 
R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
W.  D.   Carmichael, 

Committee. 


PREFATORY. 


As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early 
as  October  12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the 
law  of  fixing  the  date  of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and 
hereafter  on  the  last  Friday  before  Christmas.  It  is  ear- 
nestly desired  that  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall 
engage  in  this  celebration  on  the  same  day.  This  pamphlet 
has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  fail- 
ing to  celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  pub- 
lic consideration  of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public 
schools,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is  a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  public  school  teacher  to  obey  the  letter  of  this 
law.  It  will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every  patriotic 
teacher  to  obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of 
North  Carolina  Day  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride 
in  their  State,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history, 
and  a  new  love  of  her  and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  State's  history, 
the  subjects  of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programmes  have 
been  as  follows :  In  1901,  The  First  Anglo  Saxon  Settlement 
in  America;  in  1902,  The  Albemarle  Section;  in  1903,  The 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Section ;  in  1904,  The  Pamlico  Section. 
In  succeeding  years  the  history  of  other  sections  of  the  State 
will  be  studied  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  settlement  and 
development,  until  the  entire  period  of  the  State's  history 
shall  have  been  covered.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  stimulate 
a  study  of  local  and  county  history. 

These  programmes  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giv- 
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ing  the  children  of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  resources,  manners,  customs  and  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  living  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  to  awaken  a  proper  pride  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  to  inspire  a  proper  confidence  in  its  present  and  hope 
in  its  future,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  State  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  public-spirited 
citizens  who,  at  my  request,  have  so  kindly  contributed  the 
articles  and  poems  contained  in  this  pamphlet.  I  beg  also  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  and 
to  the  North  Carolina  History  Club  of  this  city  for  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  programme. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.    JOYNER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  November  7,  1904. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


It  is  suggested  that  this  pamphlet  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
study  of  North  Carolina  history  by  the  entire  school  for  some 
time  before  North  Carolina  Day.  The  teacher  will  find  a  few 
carefully  arranged  questions  on  the  articles  contained  in  the 
pamphlet.  One  of  these  articles  should  be  read  carefully 
each  day  to  the  entire  school.  The  questions  on  the  article 
read  and  such  other  questions  on  that  article  as  may  occur  to 
the  teacher  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  copied  iu 
note-books  by  all  the  children.  Written  and  oral  answers  to 
these  questions  should  be  required  on  the  day  succeeding  the 
reading  of  the  article.  The  pamphlets  should  be  placed  in 
the  school-room  where  the  children  may  have  access  to  them. 
Before  North  Carolina  Day  every  one  of  these  articles  should 
have  been  read  and  discussed  in  this  way  by  the  entire  school. 
Brief  questions,  fully  covering  each  article  in  the  pamphlet, 
should  be  divided  among  two  or  more  children  for  full  and 
careful  preparation  instead  of  reading  the  long  articles  on  the 
subjects.  On  North  Carolina  Day  those  children  to  whom 
the  different  articles  have  been  assigned  should  be  called  on  to 
give  their  answers  to  the  questions  assigned  them.  Some  of 
these  answers  may  be  oral  and  some  written.  The  poems 
should,  of  course,  be  read  or  memorized  and  recited. 

The  programme  might  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  part 
to  be  rendered  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  If 
it  is  too  long  to  be  conveniently  carried  out  by  small  schools, 
I  two  or  more  schools  might  unite  in  the  celebration.  Teachers 
i  may  adapt  or  change  the  programme  to  suit  themselves.  They 
are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  district  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  interest  parents  and  patrons  in  the  school. 


If  practicable,  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  bave  a  brief 
address  by  some  one  in  the  county  or  the  community.  The 
occasion  can  be  used  by  a  tactful  teacher  to  secure  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  committeemen,  the  women  of  the  commu- 
nity and  all  other  public-spirited  citizens,  and  to  make  the 
day  "North  Carolina  Day"  in  truth,  for  the  grown  people 
as  well  as  for  the  children. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  pamphlets,  issued  from  year  to  year 
for  the  celebration  of  "North  Carolina  Day,"  will  contain 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information  about  the  State 
and  its  people,  and  much  of  its  unwritten  history.  It  is  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  the  pamphlets  be  preserved  and  that 
some  of  them  be  filed  in  the  library  or  among  the  records  of 
each  school. 

HOW   TO   GET  A  RURAL   LIBRARY. 

If  your  county  has  not  applied  for  the  full  number  of 
libraries  and  supplementary  libraries  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  your  school  has  not  secured  one  of  these  libraries,  or  one 
of  these  supplementary  libraries,  let  me  urge  you  to  use  the 
excellent  opportunity  of  "North  Carolina  Day"  to  raise  the 
ten  dollars  necessary  to  secure-  a  thirty-dollar  library,  or 
the  five  dollars  necessary  to  secure  a  supplementary  library. 
The  five  hundred  libraries  provided  for  by  the  special  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1901  have  been  taken.  As  you 
know,  the  General  Assembly  of  1903  made  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  the  establishment  of  Hye  hundred  new 
rural  libraries  and  $2,500  for  supplementing  the  rural  libra- 
ries heretofore  established. 

The  conditions  for  securing  one  of  these  new  libraries  are 
as  follows :  The  community  must  raise  ten  dollars  by  private 
subscription  or  otherwise;  the  Board  of  Education  is  then 
required  to  appropriate  ten  dollars  out  of  the  district  fund 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  notifica- 
tion that  the  twenty  dollars  has  been  thus  provided,   must 
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•send  a  State  warrant  for  ten  dollars,  making  thirty  dollars 
for  the  library.  The  number  of  new  libraries  to  which  any 
one  county  is  entitled  under  this  act  is  limited  to  six. 

Only  libraries  established  under  the  act  of  1901  are  enti- 
tled to  the  supplementary  libraries. 

The  conditions  for  securing  a  supplementary  appropriation 
for  a  library,  heretofore  established  under  the  act  of  1901, 
are  as  follows :  The  community  must  raise,  by  private  sub- 
scription or  otherwise,  five  dollars ;  the  County  Board  is  then 
required  to  appropriate  five  dollars  out  of  the  district  fund, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  notifica- 
tion that  ten  dollars  has  been  thus  provided,  must  issue  a  State 
Avar  rant  for  five  dollars,  making  fifteen  dollars  for  the  sup- 
plementary library.  The  number  of  supplementary  libraries 
to  which  any  one  county  is  entitled  is  also  limited  to  six. 

These  libraries  have  proved  a  great  blessing  and  stimulus 
to  all  schools  in  which  they  have  been  established.  If  you 
desire  one  for  your  school  I  would  advise  you  to  apply  at 
once  or  you  may  'be  too  late.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
libraries  and  four  hundred  and  eight  supplementary  libraries 
have  not  yet  been  taken.  Unless  these  are  applied  for  before 
the  session  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  in  January,  1905, 
the  appropriation  may  be  discontinued. 

On  the  following  page  is  given  a  list  of  the  counties  that 
have  not  taken  their  full  number  of  libraries  and  supple- 
mentary libraries  and  the  number  of  each  to  which  each 
county  is  now  entitled  : 
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COUNTIES. 


C   0) 


Alamance 0  6 

Alexander 2  2 

Alleghany 0  4 

Anson 0  6 

Ashe 5  1 

Beaufort 0  5 

Bertie 0  6 

Bladen 5  1 

Brunswick 4  2 

Burke 6  2 

Cabarrus 2  5 

Caldwell 4  6 

Camden 2  3 

Carteret  . 1  0 

Caswell 6  4 

Catawba 1  6 

Chatham 0  6 

Cherokee 5  4 

Chowan 3  5 

Clay 6  0 

Cleveland 0  5 

Columbus 0  2 

Craven 4  6 

Cumberland 0  6 

Currituck 5  3 

Dare 5  2 

Davidson 4  6 

Davie 5  4 

Duplin 3  5 

Durham 3  2 

Edgecombe 0  4 

Forsyth 0  6 

Franklin 4  6 

Gaston 3  3 

Gates 3  5 

Graham 6  2 

Granville 3  6 

Greene 3  3 

Guilford 2  6 

Halifax 2  5 

Harnett 5  5 

Haywood 6  5 

Henderson 3  6 

Hertford 5  0 

Hyde 3  5 

Iredell 0  6 

Jackson 0  2 

Johnston 0  6 


Jones  .  . 4 

Lenoir 6 

Lincoln  5 

Macon 6 

Madison 2 

Martin 3 

McDowell 5 

Mecklenburg 0 

Mitchell 3 

Montgomery 3 

Moore 1 

Nash 2 

New  Hanover 6 

Northampton 0 

Onslow 6 

Orange  0 

Pamlico 2 

Pasquotank 1 

Pender 6 

Perquimans 6 

Person 3 

Pitt 0 

Polk 6 

Randolph 0 

Richmond 5 

Robeson 0 

Rockingham 0 

Rowan 0 

Rutherford 6 

Sampson 0 

Stanly 5 

Scotland 4 

Stokes  5 

Surry 3 

Swain 6 

Transvlvania .  6 

Tyrreil 5 

Union 0 

Vance 0 

Wake 0 

Warren 4 

Washington 6 

Watauga 5 

Wayne 0 

Wilkes 0 

Wilson 0 

Yadkin 2 

Yancey 6 


w>-3 
0 
6 
6 
1 
5 
3 
0 
4 
4 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 


Subject:     The  Pamlico   Section. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

PRAYER. 

1.  Song— My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee .Rev.  8.  F.  Smith,  D.  D. 

2.  Reading — The  Huguenot  Settlements  and  De  Graffenreid's 

Colony Charles  L.  Coon. 

3.  Reading — Notes  on  Bath  and  Pamlico W.  J.  Peele. 

4.  Declamation — Carolina,  Our  Pride Thomas  W.  Harrington. 

5.  Recitation — On  Hatteras  Bar Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 

6.  Reading — The  Gary  Rebellion Thomas  M.  Pittman. 

7.  Recitation — October John   Charles  McNeill. 

8.  Reading — The  Tuscarora  War 8.  A.  Ashe. 

9.  Reading — Death  of  John  Lawson John  W.  Moore. 

10.  Reading — Early  New  Bern Charles  L.  Coon. 

11.  Declamation — The  Volunteers Dr.  Alexander  Gaston. 

12.  Reading — Washington  and  Its  Early  Inhabitants, 

Lida  Tunstall  Rodman. 

13.  Declamation — Judge  Gaston  to  Young  Men William  Gaston. 

14.  Reading — Early  Education  in  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 

Sections Eugene  C.  Brooks. 

15.  Recitation — Mater  Mea  Carolina Pattie  Williams  Gee. 

16.  Reading — Mattamuskeet  Lake 8.  8.   Mann. 

17.  Recitation — How  Freedom  Came Benjamin  Sledd. 

18.  Reading — Fishing  in  Eastern  North  Carolina .  .  .  .W.  L.  Arendell. 

19.  Reading — Trucking R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

20.  Reading — Shipping  in  Colonial  and  Ante-Bellum  Times, 

Lida  T.  Rodman. 

21.  Some  Short  Colonial  Biographies J.  Bryan  Grimes. 

22.  Questions. 

23.  Song — The  Old  North  State William  Gaston. 


MY  COUNTKY,  'TIS  OF  THEE. 


REV.    DR.    S.    F.    SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SETTLEMENTS  AND  BE  GRAF- 
FENREID'S  COLONY. 


BY   CHARLES   L.    COON. 


The  Pamlico  country  and  the  lands  along  the  Neuse  river 
derived  the  larger  part  of  their  first  settlers  from  the  coun- 
ties between  the  Albemarle  sound  and  Virginia.  But  there 
were  some  white  people  settled  along  the  Neuse  as  early  as 
1690,  who  were  not  English  and  who  did  not  come  from  the 
Albemarle  region.  These  early  settlers  were  French  Protest- 
ants, or  Huguenots,  and  came  to  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  sec- 
tion from  the  James  river  settlements  of  Virginia.  In  1698 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Albemarle  counties  began  to  settle  in 
the  Pamlico  and  Neuse  river  country  and  to  mingle  with  the 
earlier  Huguenots  already  on  the  ground. 

In  1707  a  second  considerable  body  of  French  settlers 
from  the  James  river  settlements  of  Virginia  came  to  the 
Pamlico  region,  drawn  there  by  the  good  reports  of  those  who 
had  come  down  in  1690.  This  band  of  settlers  not  only  occu- 
pied lands  along  the  Pamlico  sound,  but  they  extended  their 
settlements  as  far  as  the  Trent  and  the  Neuse  rivers  and 
some  few  went  as  far  south  as  the  present  county  of  Onslow. 
The  French  Protestant,  or  Huguenot,  preacher  Phillipe  de 
Richebourg,  came  with  this  second  band  of  immigrants. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1710  a  considerable  body  of 
Swiss  and  German  settlers  under  Baron  de  Graffenreid  came 
to  Carolina.  These  Germans  were  originally  from  Heidle- 
berg  and  vicinity,  a  section  of  country  called  the  Palatinate, 
hence  they  were  sometimes  called  the  Palatines.  Their  Ger- 
man ruler  was  a  Romanist,  who  persecuted  them  on  account 
of  their  religion.  The  Queen  of  England,  herself  a  Protest- 
ant, had  invited  the  Palatines  to  come  to  England  to  avoid 
persecution.  About  12,000  of  the  Palatines  accepted  this 
kind  invitation  and  had  moved  to  London  in  the  year  1708. 
Here  this  large  number  of  homeless  and  poor  people  soon 
became  a  burden  to  the  Queen. 

About  the  same  time  Baron  de  GrafTenreid,  a  Swiss  noble- 
man, was  in  London  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen  on 
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their  way  to  America.  The  Queen  being  anxious  to  provide 
a  home  for  the  Palatines,  and  the  Lords  Proprietors  being 
equally  anxious  to  have  their  lands  in  America  settled,  began 
negotiations  with  De  GrafTenreid  to  induce  him  to  settle  in 
Carolina  and  to  bring  with  him  100  families  of  the  Pala- 
tines in  addition  to  his  Swiss  colony.  These  negotiations 
were  successful,  and  De  GrafTenreid  and  Ludwig  Michel,  a 
Swiss  friend  of  De  Graffenreid's,  bought  from  the  Lords 
Proprietors  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  laid  off  in  one 
body  between  the  Neuse  and  the  Cape  Fear  rivers,  or  any 
of  their  branches.  For  this  land  they  paid  twenty  shillings 
sterling  for  each  100  acres  and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  quit- 
rent  of  six  pence  for  each  100  acres. 

De  GrafTenreid  and  Michel  also  agreed  to  transport  the 
100  poor  Palatine  families,  about  650  persons,  and  to  give 
each  family  250  acres  of  land  for  five  years  for  nothing,  and 
after  five  years  at  a  quitrent  of  two  pence  per  acre.  They 
were  also  to  furnish  the  Palatines  with  farming  and  building 
tools  free  of  cost,  as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  to  be  paid  for  seven  years  after  receiving  them. 
In  addition,  the  Palatines  were  to  be  supplied  for  twelve 
months  with  the  necessary  food,  to  be  paid  for  two  years 
after  the  settlement  was  established.  The  Queen  and  her 
representatives  agreed  to  pay  De  GrafTenreid  and  Michel 
five  and  one-half  pounds  sterling  per  head  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  each  one  of  the  Palatines,  and  also*  to  furnish  each 
colonist  with  20  shillings  Avorth  of  clothes. 

In  January,  1710,  the  Palatines  set  sail  from  England. 
The  winds  were  contrary  and  it  took  thirteen  weeks  for  them 
to  cross  the  ocean.  De  GrafTenreid's  account  of  the  trip  says 
that  nearly  all  of  the  people  became  sick,  due  to  the  salted 
food  and  the  lack  of  room  on  the  ships.  One-half  of  those 
who  left  England  died  on  that  long  journey,  and  many  others 
"died  for  drinking  too  much  water  and  eating  raw  fruit  to 
excess  after  landing."  One  of  the  vessels,  "loaded  with  the 
best  goods  and  most  well-to-do  colonists,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  assailed  and  plundered  by  a  French  captain  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  James  river,  in  sight  of  an  English  man  of 
war,  which  being  anchored*  and  partly  dismasted,  could  not 
come  to  its  help." 

These  Palatine  and  Swiss  emigrants  then  landed  in  Vir- 
ginia and  maVched  through  the  country  to  "the  county  of 
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Albemarle  on  the  river  Chowan,  at  the  residence  of  a  rich 
settler,  Col.  Pollock,  of  the  Council  of  North  Carolina.  He 
took  care  of  them,  supplied  them  with  all  necessaries,  for 
money,  and  put  them  into  great  boats  to  cross  the  sound  and 
enter  the  county  of  Bath,  where  they  were  located  by  the 
Surveyor-General  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  'News' 
and  Trent  rivers,  called  Chattawka,  where  afterwards  was 
founded  the  small  city  of  New  Bern." 

De  GrafTenreid  and  a  small  band  of  Bernese  Swiss  colo- 
nists followed  the  Palatines,  and  other  Swiss  some  months 
later,  landing  in  Virginia,  coming  overland  to  Colonel  Pol- 
lock's, thence  by  water  to  Chattawka.  When  De  GrafTenreid 
arrived  at  Chattawka  in  September,  1710,  he  found  the  first 
comers  in  the  greatest  poverty,  having  been  forced  "to  sell 
nearly  all  their  clothes  and  movables  to  the  neighboring  in- 
habitants, in  order  to  sustain  their  life." 

De  GrafTenreid  at  once  began  to  relieve  their  distress  with 
new  supplies  of  provisions  which  he  had  providently  ordered 
for  the  fall  of  17 10,  in  case  things  should  not  go  as  well  as  he 
had  expected. 

"In  the  meantime,"  he  says,  "I  took  steps  to  get  the  land 
surveyed  in  distributing  to  every  family  its  own  portion  of 
it,  so  they  should  not  lose  time,  and  in  order  that  they  could 
root  up  the  trees,  build  their  cabins,  etc.  At  last  the  pro- 
visions in  grain,  salt,  butter,  salt  pork  and  several  kinds  of 
vegetables  were  brought  to  me  at  heavy  expense.  As  to 
cattle,  it  was  supplied  with  difficulty,  since  our  people  would 
not  go  for  it  where  it  could  be  found,  and  I  could  not  deliver 
it  to  them  at  their  very  doors.  However,  some  expedients 
were  found,  and  our  colonists,  within  eighteen  months,  man- 
aged to  build  homes  and  make  themselves  so  comfortable 
that  they  made  more  progress  in  that  length  of  time  than 
the  English  inhabitants  in  several  years.  For  instance,  there 
was,  in  the  whole  province,  only  one  wretched  water-mill; 
the  wealthiest  people  use  hand-mills,  and  the  poorer  class  are 
obliged  to  pound  their  grain  in  mortars  made  of  oak,  or 
rather  tree-stocks,  which  are  dug  out,  and,  instead  of  sifting 
it  in  a  regular  sieve,  they  shake  it  barely  in  a  kind  of  bucket, 
which  operation,  of  course,  occasions  much  loss  of  time.  On 
the  contrary,  our  people  found  out  brooklets,  convenient  to 
build  on  them  a  kind  of  wheel  works  connected  with  pestles 
which  they  put  in  motion,  so  by  means  of  water-power  they 
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pounded  their  grain.  I  had  myself  already  begun  the  con- 
struction of  a  very  convenient  water-mill."  This  enterprise 
was  interrupted  by  the  Tuscarora  Indian  war,  which  almost 
broke  up  the  colony. 

De  GrafTenreid  and  Lawson,  while  exploring  the  country 
on  the  Neuse  river,  were  captured  by  the  Tuscaroras  and 
Lawson  was  put  to  death.  De  GrafTenreid  escaped  by  telling 
the  Indians  that  he  was  the  king  or  landgrave  of  the  Swiss 
settlements.  He  also  promised  not  to  occupy  any  land  with- 
out paying  for  it.  When  De  GrafTenreid  finally  came  back  to 
New  Bern,  he  found  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  his  Pala- 
tines and  Swiss  slaughtered  by  the  Indians  and  many  of  the 
others  hiding  in  the  woods  for  safety  from  further  attacks. 
But  Louis  Michel  and  his  Swiss  artillerymen  from  New  Bern 
rendered  valuable  service  to  Capt.  John  Barnwell  in  putting 
down  the  Indian  uprising,  January  28,  1712. 

Before  the  Indian  troubles  were  finally  settled  De  Graf- 
fenreid  left  the  colony,  which  then  needed  his  services  more 
than  ever  before.  However,  he  had  spent  his  fortune  and  had 
become  discouraged.  But  the  colony  survived  all  its  early 
vexations  and  finally  became  the  colonial  capital  of  the 
State. 


NOTES  ON  BATH. 


BY  W.    J.   PEEEE. 


In  the  early  colonial  times  three  counties  were  formed  out 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  Albe- 
marle, Bath  and  Clarendon.  Clarendon,  as  it  was  originally 
laid  off,  extended  considerably  into  South  Carolina.  Albe- 
marle extended  from  the  Virginia  line  to  a  region  a  little 
south  of  the  Albemarle  sound  and  south-west,  at  least,  to  the 
Roanoke  river.  Bath  extended  from  Albemarle  to  the  Clar- 
endon (now  Cape  Fear)  river,  which  was  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Clarendon  county.  The  boundaries  of  those  coun- 
ties were  not  very  well  defined,  and  toward  the  west  there 
was  no  territorial  limit,  unless,  indeed,  the  shadowy  and 
shifting  line  which  marked  the  advance  of  the  white  man 
could  be  called  a  boundary  line.  Our  State  capital,  now 
for  the  first  time  about  to  be  directly  connected  by  rail  with 
Bath's  great  water  system,  the  Pamlico  sound  and  its  tribu- 
taries, may  well  have  been  embraced  within  the  limits  of  that 
old  county,  whose  earliest  settlement  was  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Beaufort  county.  The  settlement  was  called  the 
Precinct  of  Pampticough,  after  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
river  Pamlico. 

Bath  was  made  a  county  in  1696,  being  named  in  honor 
of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  the  head  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  and 
selected  from  among  their  number  to  be  Palatine  of  Caro- 
lina. Territorially  it  was  the  very  center  and  heart  of  the 
colony.  In  1705  Bath  was  divided  into  precincts  as  follows: 
Wickham,  embracing  most  of  the  country  between  the  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  sounds  west  of  the  JVLatchapungo  (now 
Pungo)  river;  Archdale,  covering  a  small  territory  north  of 
the  lower  Neuse  and  south  of  it  far  enough  to  embrace 
the  settlements  on  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers.  The  early 
maps  also  show  a  third  precinct  called  Pampticough,  which 
was  doubtless  so  much  of  the  original  one  of  that  name  as  was 
not  included  in  Wickham.  The  precincts  of  Carteret  and 
Craven  were  formed  later,  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Eden. 


ST.  THOMAS'   CHURCH,  BATH. 
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The  earliest  formed  precincts  had  no  more  clearly  defined 
boundaries  than  the  first  counties,  but  what  boundaries  there 
were  served  in  a  general  way  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  governments  and  were  well  enough  recognized  to 
earn  names  on  the  maps  of  that  day.  Later,  precincts  were 
formed,  smaller  in  territory  and  with  more  clearly  defined 
boundaries.  The  precincts  of  Bath  finally  became  Beaufort, 
Hyde,  Tyrrell,  Craven,  Carteret  and  New  Hanover.  The 
latter  precinct  was  formed  in  1734.  The  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  Tyrrell  was  taken  from  the  territory  of  Albe- 
marle. 

Within  the  limits  of  Bath  county  was  probably  the  inlet 
through  which  Amidas  and  Barlowe  sailed  in  1584.  The 
exact  time  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bath  began  is  not 
known  with  certainty ;  but  about  thirty  years  after  settlers 
were  found  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Albemarle,  it  was 
discovered  that  pioneers  had  begun  to  fix  their  homes  along 
the  Pampticough  river. 

Sixteen  miles  east  from  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, and  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Beaufort  county, 
the  river  widens  out  into  an  arm  of  the  Pamlico  sound  some 
five  or  six  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  and  sends  northward 
a  short  estuary  into  which  flows  Bath  creek,  known  among 
the  earliest  settlers  as  "Old  Town  creek,"  and  also  as  Pamp- 
ticough creek.  In  1696  the  homes  of  the  settlers  as  they 
increased  in  numbers  converged  toward  a  central  village  sit- 
uated on  the  east  bank  of  this  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  its  mouth.  First  the  settlement  and  afterwards  the 
village  was  called  Pampticough.  In  1681  "a  plantation  or 
plot  of  ground  containing  twelve  thousand  acres,  more  or 
less,"  was  conveyed  to  Seth  Sothel.  This  plantation  included 
the  village  then  "commonly  called  Pampticough  Town." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary,  or  bay,  and  about  a 
half-mile  farther  down  toward  the  river,  stood  the  mansion 
of  Governor  Eden.  Across  Bath  creek,  which  is  there  nearly 
a  mile  wide,  and  facing  the  Elden  place,  but  a  little  farther 
south,  well  situated  for  keeping  watch  over  the  river,  either 
toward  the  east  or  the  west,  stood  the  home  of  the  pirate 
Teach,  or  "Black-Beard."  He  had  chosen  a  wooded  bluff  on 
the  banks  of  the  bay  where  he  could  keep  one  eye  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  other  on  his  prey. 

On  March  8,  1705,  the  village  of  Pampticough  became  the 
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The  earliest  formed  precincts  had  no  more  clearly  defined 
boundaries  than  the  first  counties,  but  what  boundaries  there 
were  served  in  a  general  way  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  governments  and  were  well  enough  recognized  to 
earn  names  on  the  maps  of  that  day.  Later,  precincts  were 
formed,  smaller  in  territory  and  with  more  clearly  defined 
boundaries.  The  precincts  of  Bath  finally  became  Beaufort, 
Hyde,  Tyrrell,  Craven,  Carteret  and  New  Hanover.  The 
latter  precinct  was  formed  in  1734.  The  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  Tyrrell  was  taken  from  the  territory  of  Albe- 
marle. 

Within  the  limits  of  Bath  county  was  probably  the  inlet 
through  which  Amidas  and  Barlow  e  sailed  in  1584.  The 
exact  time  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bath  began  is  not 
known  with  certainty ;  but  about  thirty  years  after  settlers 
were  found  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Albemarle,  it  was 
discovered  that  pioneers  had  begun  to  fix  their  homes  along 
the  Pampticough  river. 

Sixteen  miles  east  from  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, and  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Beaufort  county, 
the  river  widens  out  into  an  arm  of  the  Pamlico  sound  some 
five  or  six  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  and  sends  northward 
a  short  estuary  into  which  flows  Bath  creek,  known  among 
the  earliest  settlers  as  a01d  Town  creek,"  and  also  as  Pamp- 
ticough creek.  In  1696  the  homes  of  the  settlers  as  they 
increased  in  numbers  converged  toward  a  central  village  sit- 
uated on  the  east  bank  of  this  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  its  mouth.  First  the  settlement  and  afterwards  the 
village  was  called  Pampticough.  In  1681  "a  plantation  or 
plot  of  ground  containing  twelve  thousand  acres,  more  or 
less,"  was  conveyed  to  Seth  Sothel.  This  plantation  included 
the  village  then  "commonly  called  Pampticough  Town." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary,  or  bay,  and  about  a 
half-mile  farther  down  toward  the  river,  stood  the  mansion 
of  Governor  Eden.  Across  Bath  creek,  which  is  there  nearly 
a  mile  wide,  and  facing  the  Elden  place,  but  a  little  farther 
south,  well  situated  for  keeping  watch  over  the  river,  either 
toward  the  east  or  the  west,  stood  the  home  of  the  pirate 
Teach,  or  "Black-Beard."  Pie  had  chosen  a  wooded  bluff  on 
the  banks  of  the  bay  where  he  could  keep  one  eye  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  other  on  his  prey. 

On  March  8,  1705,  the  village  of  Pampticough  became  the 
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first  incorporated  town  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  called 
Bath.  The  corporate  limits  of  the  town  embraced  sixty 
acres.  On  account  of  its  being  made  the  seat  of  government 
and  a  port  of  entry,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  Ocracoke  inlet,  Bath  began  to  grow.  Many  prominent 
people  bought  lots  there;  among  them  John  Lawson,  Chris- 
topher Gale,  Maurice  Moore,  John  Porter,  Thomas  Gary, 
Governor  Charles  Eden,  John  Lillington,  Robert  Palmer, 
Col.  Edward  Salter,  Edward  Moseley,  James  Hogg,  Richard 
Everard,  Thomas  Sparrow,  and  others. 

The  act  of  incorporation  has  been  lost,  but  in  1715  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  which  recited  a  part  of 
the  first,  and  in  that  way  the  fact  stands  recorded.  A  sec- 
tion of  it  reads  as  follows:  "Whereas,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
John  Lawson,  Mr.  Joel  Martin  and  others,  a  certain  tract  of 
land  purchased  by  themselves,  lying  in  [on]  the  Old  Town 
Creek  in  Pampticough  and  containing  by  estimation  sixty 
acres,  *  *  *  being  part  of  a  larger  tract  then  belong- 
ing to  one  David  Perkins,  but  now  in  the  tenure  and  posses- 
sion and  of  right  belonging  to  Col.  Thomas  Cary  *  *  * 
was  incorporated  and  made  a  township  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  made  and  ratified  at  the  house  of  Capt. 
John  Heeklefield  the  8th  day  of  March,  1705,  *  *  * 
which  said  land  was  therein  and  thereby  invested  in  the  same 
John  Lawson,  Joel  Martin  and  Nicholas  Daw,  to  and  for  the 
use  aforesaid.  *  *  *  Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency 
the  Palatine  and  the  rest  of  the  True  and  Absolute  Lords 
Proprietors  of  Carolina,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  this  Present  General  Assembly,  now  met  at  Little 
River  for  the  northeast  part  of  the  Province,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  land  be  and  is  hereby 
henceforward  invested  in  Mr.  John  Porter,  Mr.  Joel  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Thomas  Harding  and  Capt,  John  Drinkwater,  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  and  for  the  use  aforesaid  and  declared 
and  confessed,  and  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the  name 
of  Bath  Town  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  here- 
after expressed." 

Bath  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  had  the  first  public 
library  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  donated  about  the  year 
1700,  through  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  by  the  "Corporation  for  the 
Establishing  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  was  valued  at 
500  pounds.     It  was  not  much  appreciated  by  the  colonists, 
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and  in  a  few  years  had  become  much  scattered  and  abused. 
When  Governor  Eden  came  in  1714,  the  care  of  the  library 
was  made  the  subject  of  legislative  enactment,  and  another 
part  of  the  act  quoted  above,  after  entrusting  it  to  numerous 
trustees,  prescribed  laws  for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of 
the  books.  The  trustees  named  were  as  follows:  Governor 
Charles  Eden  and  the  members  of  his  council,  Christopher 
Gale,  Col.  Edward  Moseley,  Daniel  Richardson,  Capt.  Ered 
Jones,  Mr.  John  Porter,  Mr.  Joel  Martin,  Capt.  John  Drink- 
water,  Mr.  John  Clark,  Mr.  Patrick  Maule,  Mr.  Thomas 
Worsley,  Mr.  Lionel  Redding,  Mr.  James  Lee,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Harding. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Mayhew,  of  Goldsboro,  says:  "In  the  town  of 
Bath  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  State,  built  in  1734,  of  very 
hard,  durable  brick.  Deeply  indented  in  one  of  the  bricks 
is  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  church.  The  walls  are 
quite  thick,  proving  that  the  people  of  those  days  built  for 
future  generations.  I  can  remember,  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago,  the  high  box  pulpit  to  which  the  minister  gained 
access  by  a  flight  of  small  steps.  The  'sounding  board'  over 
the  pulpit  was  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  umbrella  and  painted 
red.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chancel,  and  let  in  the 
wall,  is  a  stone  or  slate  slab  containing  the  following  in- 
scription: 'Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Palmer, 
wife  of  Robert  Palmer,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil and  Surveyor  General  of  ye  lands  of  this  Province,  who 
departed  this  life  October  19,  1765,  aged  44  years.  After 
laboring  ten  of  them  under  ye  severest  Bodily  Afflictions 
brought  on  by  Change  of  Climate,  and  though  She  went  to 
her  Native  land,  received  no  relief,  but  returned  and  bore 
them  with  uncommon  Resolution  and  Resignation  to  the 
last.'  The  old  church  has  been  well  preserved,  the  walls  and 
floor  being  of  tiled  brick.  Among  some  very  old  wooden 
houses  is  one  built  many  years  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century ;  it  has  belonged  through  several  generations  to  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Marsh:  quite  a  large  building  of 
durable,  massive  timbers,  the  inside  being  of  oak  and  mahog- 
any. Eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  mother  of  the  pres- 
ent proprietor,  finding  it  necessary  to  repair  some  of  the 
weather-boarding,  discovered  that  the  sills,  which  were  im- 
mense in  size,  were  solid  lightwood,  tarred,  and  wrapped  in 
canvas.     The  house  and  grounds  are  shaded  by  magnificent 
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live-oak  trees,  which  may  have  shaded  and  sheltered  the 
quaintly  costumed  people  of  a  remote  past. 

"Very  near  seventy  years  ago  my  grandfather,  Joseph 
Bonner,  built  a  house  near  the  'apex'  of  the  town  and  facing 
the  bay,  a  most  delightful  situation.  In  the  pasture  lot  be- 
longing to  this  place  there  used  to  be  a  fort  to  which  the 
whites  of  the  entire  surrounding  country  fled  for  safety  when 
menaced  and  attacked  by  the  Indians.  I  have  often,  when  a 
child,  played  with  my  little  colored  companions  in  the  ex- 
cavation, all  that  was  then  left  of  the  fort,  and  that  has  dis- 
appeared now,  the  entire  lot  being  alike  even  and  level. 
Among  many  attractions  to  .be  found  in  the  old  town  are 
cold  springs  of  fresh  water  in  the  side  of  the  creek,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  shore.  They  are  surrounded  by  gum 
curbs  approached  by  little  wharves  or  bridges.  The  side- 
walks are  lined  by  grand  old  elms,  which  shake  hands  over 
the  drive-way  and  form  a  beautiful  arch  of  shade.  I  well 
remember  when  there  were  no  sidewalks,  and  this  same  drive- 
way was  a  narrow  foot-path  bordered  on  either  side  up  to  the 
yard  fences  with  short,  green  grass,  and  tracked  by  every 
pedestrian  who  went  about  the  little  town.  Those  were 
primitive  days,  and  the  inhabitants  lived  their  slow  and 
quiet  lives  very  happily.  On  either  side  of  the  bay  the  land, 
covered  with  a  promiscuous  growth  of  trees,  slopes  gently 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
is  frequently,  early  in  the  day,  as  smooth  as  glass,  upon  the 
shining  surface  of  which  appears  painted  the  trees,  with  the 
delicate,  tender  greens  of  spring-time  or  the  deeper  tints  of 
summer,  or  more  beautiful  still,  the  gorgeous  reds,  yellows 
and  greens  of  the  autumn  tide ;  a  delightfully  restful  pic- 
ture." 

[It  is  proposed  to  celebrate  the  Bi-Centennial  of  the  Found- 
ing of  Bath  in  March,  1905.] 


CAROLINA,  OUR  PRIDE. 


BY     THOMAS     W.     HARRINGTON. 


Carolina,  the  pride  of  my  bosom, 

Carolina,  the  land  of  the  free, 
Carolina,  the  land  of  my  fathers, 

Carolina,  my  song  is  of  thee. 
From  Mitchell,  the  pride  of  the  mountains, 

To  Hatteras,  the  dread  of  the  sea, 
The  sunshine  of  liberty  gladdens 

And  tyranny  trembles  at  thee. 

Her  honor  is  high  as  the  summit 
Of  Mitchell,  her  loftiest  peak, 

Her  vigor  is  that  of  the  Roman, 
Her  spirit  is  that  of  the  Greek. 
Her  daughters  are  bright  as  the  sunshine 

That  lightens  the  hills  of  the  west, 
And  fair  as  the  rose  of  the  valley 

That  blushes  and  blooms  on  her  breast. 

Then  forward  and  upward  our  motto, 
And  never  look  backward  nor  stop, 

The  base  of  the  summit,  tho'  crowded, 
Is  never  so  full  at  the  top. 
Hurrah !     Carolina,  forever, 

A  glorious  destiny  waits 
Carolina,  the  cradle  of  freedom, 

The  noblest  of  all  the  great  States. 


ON  HATTEKAS  BAR 


BY  HENRY  JEROME  STOCKARD. 


The  night  was  wild,  the  breakers  churned ; 

In  heaven's  vast  shone  not  a  star ; 
Alone  the  light,  mist-haloed,  burned 

On  Hatter  as  Bar. 

From  out  the  scabbard  of  the  dark 
There  flashed  a  sudden  blazing  brand, 
Which,  grasped  by  some  puissant  hand, 

Was  thrust  against  a  shrinking  bark 
With  so  dire,  deadly,  damning  might 
'Twas  broke  to  fragments  dazzling  white. 

Then  denser  sunk  the  lurid  air, 

And  cries  blent  with  the  surges'  jar, 

And,  stabbed,  the  ship  clung  reeling  there 
On  Hatteras  Bar. 

The  ocean  massed  its  ancient  strength, 
And  hoarser  raved  the  savage  gale ; 
To  shreds  was  rent  each  helpless  sail; 

The  vessel  trembled  through  its  length ; 

It  lurched,  and,  ghost-like,  through  the  gloom 

Shivered,  vanished  to  its  doom. 

The  souls  that  in  the  sad  winds  moan, 

Where  lay  at  morn  that  shattered  spar! — 

That  sob  where  plangent  seas  intone 
On  Hatteras  Bar! 


THE  GARY  REBELLION. 


BY    THOMAS    M.     PITTMAN. 


Two  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no  newspaper  in  North 
Carolina  and  no  printing-press.  There  was  one  small  town 
of  twelve  houses  and  no  post-office.  In  all,  there  was  a 
population  of  about  five  thousand  people  scattered  along  the 
waters  and  water-courses  of  the  low  country.  They  needed 
but  little  government  and  refused  to  submit  to  any  rule 
which  impaired  their  liberty  or  burdened  their  estates.  A 
single  volume  contains  the  English  and  American  records  of 
half  a  century  concerning  North  Carolina. 

The  greatest  controversy  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
infant  colony  of  North  Carolina  occurred  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  called  the  Gary 
Rebellion,  probably  because  the  other  side  did  the  writing 
and  calling  of  names.     The  facts  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

The  Quakers  had  religious  scruples  against  taking  oaths, 
and  the  law  provided  that  they  might  sign  a  declaration  in- 
stead. It  was  now  proposed,  however,  to  insist  upon  the 
oaths.  Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  new  oaths  of  al- 
legiance were  required.  As  usual  the  Quakers  refused  them 
and  made  their  declarations,  whereupon  they  were  dismissed 
from  office  in  the  Council,  the  Assembly  and  the  courts.  They 
being  so  excluded,  an  act  was  passed  that  "none  should  have 
any  office  or  place  of  trust  without  taking  such  oaths." 

The  resentment  against  Governor  Daniel  was  so  great 
as  to  induce  his  removal,  and  Col.  Thomas  Gary  was  sent 
out  from  Charleston  in  his  stead.  He  also  dismissed  the 
Quakers  upon  their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  as  before.  The 
Quakers  now  sent  John  Porter  to  England  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  English  authorities.  He  was  success- 
ful in  procuring  a  new  commission,  suspending  the  power  of 
Governor  Johnson  of  South  Carolina  in  North  Carolina  and 
removing  Governor  Cary,  his  deputy.  He  was  also  fur- 
nished several  new  deputations  of  councillors,  who  were  au- 
thorized to  choose  a  president  from  their  own  number.  Por- 
ter has  been  called  the  cleverest  politician  then  in  North 
Carolina.  He  now  had  power  as  well,  and  determined  not 
to  be  caught  napping.  He  had  an  informal  gathering  of  some 
of  the  councillors,  not  a  legal  meeting,  and  chose  William 
Glover  President  of  the  Council.      Glover,   supposing  him- 
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self  firmly  set  in  the  orifice,  adopted  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Thereupon  a  formal  and  regular  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil was  held,  the  election  of  Glover  was  declared  illegal  and 
1  nomas  Gary  was  elected  President  of  the  Council.  Gary 
had  now  learned  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  had  become 
one  of  them.  It  was  just  possible  that  his  father-in-law, 
former  Governor  Archdale,  of  South  Garolina,  had  influ- 
enced his  views.  Glover  refused  to  yield  and  for  a  time  there 
were  two  governments,  but  only  one  councillor  sustained 
Glover.  Finally,  in  1708,  both  parties  agreed  to  submit 
their  claims  to  a  new  Assembly,  to  be  called  by  both.  The 
result  was  overwhelmingly  in  Gary's  favor.  Only  two  pre- 
cincts out  of  eight  declared  in  favor  of  Glover.  Edward 
Moseley,  who  was  later  to  succeed  Porter  as  the  great  leader 
of  the  colonists,  was  made  speaker.  Glover  still  refused  to 
yield  and  some  difficulty  resulted,  after  which  he  fled  to 
Virginia,  whence  he  had  come  to  Carolina, 

Gary  retained  his  place  until  1710,  but  matters  were  not 
entirely  quieted,  when  Edward  Hyde,  a  kinsman  of  Queen 
Anne,  came  into  the  province  and  claimed  to  have  been  sent 
out  as  deputy  governor.  He  had  no  commission,  but  the 
Council,  hoping  to  end  the  confusion,  elected  him  president, 
notwithstanding  he  was  ineligible  to  that  office.  All  might 
have  gone  well  but  for  his  taking  up  the  quarrel.  He  called 
an  Assembly  favorable  to  himself,  having  members  who 
wished  to  pay  off  old  scores  against  the  Cary  payty.  The 
conflict  was  renewed.  Both  parties  appealed  to  arms.  Gary 
was  having  the  better  of  it,  when  Hyde  appealed  to  Governor 
Spottswood,  of  Virginia,  for  help.  Spottswood  had  no  au- 
thority in  E~orth  Carolina,  but,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
sycophant,  calling  to  mind  Hyde's  relationship  to  the  Queen, 
declared  "so  long  as  I  have  any  power  at  hand  I  shall  not 
suffer  him  (Hyde)  to  be  imprisoned  by  a  Plebean  route.'' 
His  armed  intervention  ended  the  war. 

Just  at  this  time  occurred  the  dreadful  Tuscarora  massacre. 
The  enemies  of  Porter  and  Cary  charged  that  they  incited 
the  outbreak.  They  were  arrested  and  sent  to  England  for 
trial.  The  only  witness  sent  against  them  was  Mr.  Tobias 
Knight,  afterwards  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  of  the 
pirate  Teach.  A  year  was  allowed  for  proof  to  be  sent 
against  them,  when  they  were  discharged  because  no  proof 
was  sent  and  the  colonial  authorities  were  rebuked  for  send- 
ing them. 


OCTOBER. 


BY    JOHN    CHARLES   McNEILL. 


The  thought  of  old  dear  things  is  in  thine  eyes, 

0  month  of  memories ! 

Musing  on  days  thine  heart  hath  sorrow  of, 
Old  joy,  dead  hope,  dear  love, 

1  see  thee  stand  where  all  thy  sisters  meet 
To  cast  down  at  thy  feet 

The  garnered  largess  of  the  fruitful  year — 
Yet  on  thy  cheek  a  tear. 

Thy  glory  flames  in  every  blade  and  leaf 

To  blind  the  eyes  of  grief; 

Thy  vineyards  and  thine  orchards  bend  with  fruit 

That  sorrow  may  be  mute ; 

A  hectic  glory  lights  thy  clays  to  sleep 
Ere  the  gray  dusk  may  creep 
Sober  and  sad  along  thy  dusty  ways, 
Like  a  lone  nun,  who  prays ; 

High  and  faint-heard  thy  passing  migrant  calls ; 
Thy  lazy  lizzard  sprawls 

On  his  gray  stone,  and  many  slow  winds  creep 
About  thy  hedge,  asleep ; 

The  sun  swings  farther  toward  his  love,  the  South, 
To  kiss  her  glowing  mouth ; 

Yet,  where  Death  steals  among  thy  purpling  bowers, 
He  hides  himself  in  flowers. 

Would  that  thy  streams  were  Lethe,  and  might  flow 
Where  lotus  blooms  might  blow, 
That  all  the  sweets  wherewith  thy  riches  bless 
Might  hold  no  bitterness ; 
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That,  in  thy  beauty,  we  might  all  forget 

Dead  days  and  vain  regret, 

And  through  thy  realm  might  fare  us  forth  to  roam, 

Having  no  thought  for  home! 

And  yet  I  feel,  beneath  thy  queen's  attire, 
Woven  of  blood  and  fire, 
Beneath  the  gorgeous  glory  of  thy  charm 
Thy  mother  heart  beats  warm ; 

That  if,  mayhap,  a  wandering  child  of  thee, 
Rudderless  on  the  sea, 

Should  turn  him  homeward  from  a  fruitless  quest 
To  sob  upon  thy  breast, 

Thine  arm  would  fold  him  tenderly,  to  prove 
How  thine  eyes  brimmed  with  love. 
And  thy  dear  hand,  with  all  a  mother's  care, 
Would  rest  upon  his  hair. 


THE  TUSCARORA  WAR 


BY   CAPT.   S.   A.    ASHE. 


In  the  dissensions  known  as  the  Quaker  War  (Cary  Re- 
bellion) the  Pamlico  section  adhered  to  Cary,  and  the  In- 
dians of  that  region  were  led  to  regard  Governor  Hyde  as  a 
person  to  be  detested  by  them,  while  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  settlements  to  the  southward  and  towards  the  Pamlico 
and  the  Neuse  raised  fears  lest  they  should  be  forced  back 
and  entirely  expelled  from  their  old  hunting  grounds. 

On  the  western  frontier,  beginning  at  Virginia  and  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  Neuse,  were  the  Tuscaroras,  who  occu- 
pied fifteen  towns  and  numbered  altogether  1,200  fighting 
men.  Adjoining  them  were  the  Woccons,  about  one-tenth 
their  number ;  and  a  few  miles  distant  were  the  Pamlicos, 
once  an  important  tribe,  but  who  had  been  swept  away  by  a 
fearful  epidemic  some  fifteen  years  before,  and  now  could 
boast  only  fifty  braves.  The  Neuse  Indians  and  the  Chattau- 
quas,  who  occupied  the  region  allotted  to  De  Graffenreid's 
Colony,  were  likewise  weak;  but  the  tribes  to  the  eastward 
on  Bear  river  and  Core  sound  were  more  numerous.  Near 
Bath  was  the  small  tribe  of  the  Pungos,  and  on  the  sand 
banks  were  the  Corannines,  while  at  Hatteras  was  the  rem- 
nant of  a  tribe  now  reduced  to  sixteen  braves,  who  claimed 
that  some  of  their  ancestors  were  whites,  and  valued  them- 
selves extremely  on  their  kinship  to  the  English,  and  were 
very  friendly. 

Lawson,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Colony,  had  projected  an  in- 
terior road  from  the  southern  settlements  to  Virginia,  and 
with  a  view  to  locating  it  had  made  a  journey  through  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  Indians.  He  had  also  been  con- 
spicuous in  locating  the  Palatines  and  the  Swiss  at  New 
Bern  and  in  laying  off  plantations,  and  he  thus  became  an 
object  of  particular  resentment  among  the  discontented  In- 
dians, Such  was  the  feeling  early  in  September,  1711,  some 
two  months  after  the  dispersion  of  Gary's  forces,  when  Law- 
son  and  Christopher  Gale  and  Baron  de  Graffenreid  ar- 
ranged for  an  expedition  up  the  Neuse  to  make  explorations 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  road.  Gale  was  detained, 
but  the  Baron  and  Lawson  set  out  from  New  Bern  by  boat, 
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taking  fifteen  days'  provisions  with  them.  On  the  evening 
of  tjie  second  day,  the  Indians  discovering  them,  and 
alarmed  at  this  exploration,  and  mistaking  the  Baron  for 
Governor  Hyde,  seized  them  and  hurried  them  to  their 
king's  town  on  the  Cotechney,  where  a  council  of  Indian 
chiefs  were  speedily  assembled,  by  whom  both  the  Baron  and 
Lawson  were  condemned  to  instant  death.  The  Baron, 
however,  saATed  himself  by  asserting  that  he  was  not  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  Lawson  was  put  to  a  horrible  death.  The  day 
following  the  trial  and  execution  of  Lawson,  the  Indian 
chieftains  informed  the  Baron  that  they  had  determined  to 
make  war  on  the  English,  and  that  the  particular  object  of 
their  enmity  were  the  people  on  the  Pamlico,  the  Neuse  and 
the  Trent  rivers  and  on  Core  sound,  for  settlers  had  already 
established  themselves  in  that  locality.  In  these  hostile  de- 
signs the  upper  towns  of  the  Tuscaroras  near  Virginia  de- 
clined to  participate,  the  Cotechneys,  the  Pamlicos,  the  Cores 
and  the  Neuse  Indians  being  the  chief  promoters  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Five  hundred  warriors,  consisting  of  Indians  from  every 
tribe  on  the  southern  frontier,  having  congregated  at  Han- 
cock's town  on  the  Cotechney,*  formed  themselves  into  small 
bands  and  dispersed  as  if  in  a  friendly  way  throughout  the 
new  settlement.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September, 
1711,  they  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  colonists  in  their  iso- 
lated homes  and  began  a  fearful  massacre.  In  two  hours 
130  persons  fell  beneath  their  bloody  blows.  On  some  plan- 
tations all,  men,  women  and  children  alike,  were  ruthlessly 
and  barbarously  murdered ;  on  others  the  men  only  were 
slain,  and  the  women  and  children  were  spared  that  they 
might  be  held  as  prisoners  and  slaves.  In  savage  riot  the 
Indians  slew  and  burnt  and  pillaged,  and  the  entire  region 
south  of  the  Albemarle  was  a,  scene  of  horrid  murder  and 
desolation.  The  French  settlers  on  the  Pamlico  suffered 
heavily ;  eighty  of  De  GrafTenreid's  colony  fell  victims,  and 
the  outlying  districts  were  depopulated.  In  those  hours  of 
fearful  calamity,  those  who  fortunately  escaped  the  first  fury 
of  the  savages  fled  in  dismay  to  convenient  points  of  refuge. 
They  collected  at  Bath  and  at  ten  other  places,  where  they 
hurriedly  fortified  themselves  against  attack.  Many  inci- 
dents of  the  butchery  were  heart-rending,  and  some  of  the 

•  Contentnea  creek.     Hancock's  town  was  near  Snow  Hill,  Greene  county. 
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escapes  heroic.  At  the  house  of  John  Porter,  Jr.,  his  wife, 
Sarah  Lillington,  seeing  an  Indian  in  the  act  of  dashing 
her  infant's  brains  out  against  a  tree,  rushed  upon  him  and 
wrested  her  child  from  his  clutches.  Dr.  Patrick  Maule  be- 
ing present,  he  and  Col.  Porter  seized  their  guns  and,  cover- 
ing the  flight  of  the  females,  successfully  beat  off  the  sav- 
ages until  they  had  reached  the  landing,  when,  taking  a 
boat,  they  pushed  out  into  the  broad  water  and  escaped,  be- 
holding in  the  distance  their  home  enveloped  in  flames.  For 
two  days  the  murderous  bands  glutted  themselves  with  blood 
and  revelled  in  spoils,  but  on  the  third  day,  the  plantations 
being  deserted,  laden  with  booty  and  carrying  eighty  women 
and  children  as  captives,  they  returned  to  their  fort  on  the 
Cotechney. 

The  dead  lay  unburied  in  that  hot  September  sun,  food 
for  the  vultures,  the  dogs  and  wolves.  Many  bodies  were 
most  shockingly  mutilated  and  others  were  fancifully  ar- 
ranged by  the  savages  in  their  wild  glee.  Mr.  Nevill,  an  old 
gentleman,  was  laid  on  his  floor  with  a  clean  pillow  beneath 
his  head,  which  was  ornamented  with  his  wife's  head  dress, 
and  his  body  was  decently  covered  over  Avith  new  linen ; 
while  Mrs.  Nevill  was  set  upon  her  knees  in  the  chimney 
corner,  her  hands  lifted  up  as  if  in  prayer,  and  a  son  was  laid 
out  in  the  yard  with  a  pillow  under  his  head  and  a  bunch 
of  rosemary  at  his  nose. 

Governor  Hyde  and  the  leaders  in  Albemarle  speedily  took 
all  measures  of  safety  open  to  them.  Information  was  hur- 
riedly dispatched  to  Governor  Spottswood,  who  caused  some 
of  the  Virginia  militia  to  collect  near  the  Indian  towns  bor- 
dering on  the  Virginia  line  and  sought  to  enlist  the  upper 
Tuscaroras  in  the  suppression  of  the  hostile  Indians.  As 
an  inducement  to  engage  their  assistance,  he  offered  six 
blankets  for  the  head  of  every  Indian  they  would  bring  in 
and  "the  usual  price  for  the  women  and  children  as  slaves." 
These  towns,  however,  asked  for  a  month  to  consider,  and 
then  determined  to  remain  neutral. 

Christopher  Gale  having  been  sent  to  Charleston  to  solicit 
aid,  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  promptly  responded  with 
assistance,  which,  hoAvever,  it  took  some  time  to  collect,  Gale 
hastened  back  on  his  return  voyage  with  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  but  on  the  way  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  was  detained  several  months.     In  the  interval 
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the  North  Carolina  government,  receiving  no  information 
relative  to  him  or  the  result  of  his  mission,  again  sent  a  dis- 
patch boat  to  Charleston,  and  the  promised  aid  was  hurried 
forward.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Barnwell, 
and  was  largely  composed  of  Indians  of  South  Carolina. 
Barnwell  proceeded  up  the  Santee  and  was  joined  by  detach- 
ments from  the  tribes  on  that  stream,  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  town  of  Charlotte.  He  turned  east  and  came 
to  the  Waxhaws,  crossed  the  Peedee,  and  then  struck  the 
Cape  Fear  above  Fayetteville,  and  followed  that  river  up  to 
near  the  Haw.  Then  he  went  northeast  to  an  Indian  town 
called  Torhunte  on  the  Tar  river,  and  finally,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1712,  ^came  into  the  Pamlico  country.  He  had 
had  a  long  journey  through  the  wilderness,  without  any  roads 
and  almost  without  provisions,  and  his  force  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  consisted 
of  about  fifty  whites  and  some  800  friendly  Indians.  Barn- 
well at  once  acted  with  great  vigor,  and  immediately  fell 
upon  the  savages  about  twenty  miles  above  New  Bern,  kill- 
ing 300  and  taking  more  than  100  prisoners,  but  as  soon 
as  the  victory  was  won  half  of  his  force,  satisfied  with 
their  booty,  deserted  him  and  returned  to  South  Carolina, 
carrying  their  prisoners,  who  were  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Notwithstanding  his  army 
was  now  much  reduced,  Barnwell  pursued  the  enemy  until 
they  retired  into  a  stronghold  they  had  fortified  on  a  high 
and  inaccessible  bluff  overlooking  the  Neuse,  which  could 
not  be  attacked  with  advantage.  Withdrawing  from  that  sec- 
tion, he  led  his  friendly  Indians  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
New  Bern,  where  he  encountered  the  Core  Indians  and 
drove  them  from  their  towns,  and  carried  the  day  with  such 
fury  that  a  great  many  were  slain.  On  his  return  he  was 
reinforced  by  250  whites  from  Albemarle  under  Captains 
Br  ice,  Boyd  and  Mitchell,  and  together  they  assaulted  Han- 
cock's fort  on  the  Cotechney,  near  the  site  of  Snow  Hill,  but 
were  driven-  off.  Still  the  people  were  so  relieved  by  his 
presence  that  they  made  every  effort  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
sent  an  earnest  application  to  Virginia  for  200  white  sol- 
diers from  that  province.  Governor  Spottswood  undertook 
to  raise  such  a  force,  but  ascertaining  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina authorities  had  made  no  provision  for  their  support, 
and  his  Assembly  being  at  enmity  with  him,  he  found  it  im- 
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practicable  to  proceed.  In  April,  Barnwell  proposed  to 
make  another  attack  on  Hancock's  fort,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Baron  de  GrafTenreid,  who  had  then  been  released 
by  the  Indians,  some  cannon  were  carried  through  the  for- 
ests, borne  on  long  shafts  with  a  horse  in  front  and  one 
behind,  and  those  were  well  placed  to  bombard  the  strong- 
hold. When  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  assault,  the  cannon 
were  discharged  and  hand  grenades  were  thrown  into  the 
forts.  These  novel  instruments  of  warfare  so  terrified  the 
Indians  that  they  begged  for  a  truce.  A  council  of  war  was 
held  by  Barnwell  and  his  officers,  and  a  truce  was  granted 
upon  condition  that  all  the  white  prisoners  should  be  at  once 
released  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  eventually 
be  followed  by  a  lasting  peace. 

Barnwell's  Indians  were  disappointed  at  the  truce  and 
cessation  of  operations,  as  they  hoped  to  take  more  prisoners 
and  profit  by  their  sale,  but  he  withdrew  to  New  Bern, 
where  provisions  could  be  had,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  under 
the  pretense  of  a  good  peace,  Barnwell  lured  the  Eastern 
Indians  to  the  vicinity  of  Core  village,  where  his  force  fell 
upon  them  unawares  and  took  many  women  and  children 
prisoners.  The  South  Carolina  Indians  now  hurried  home 
with  their  captives,  leaving  Barnwell  and  the  white  com- 
panies raised  in  Albermarle  to  carry  on  the  hostilities  which 
this  breach  of  faith  naturally  engendered  ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1712,  Barnwell  himself  was  wounded,  and  then 
taking  shipping,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  promising,  how- 
ever, to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have  other  assistance  sent. 
As  long  as  Barnwell's  force  was  on  the  Pamlico  the  enemy 
had  been  held  in  check,  but  now,  as  the  country  was  clear,  fu- 
rious at  the  treacherous  breach  of  the  truce,  the  hostile  In- 
dians became  very  active,  and  again  was  the  region  south  of 
the  Albemarle  a  scene  of  bitter  warfare.  The  farms  were  de- 
serted, the  crops  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  again  as- 
sembled in  their  garrisons  for  mutual  protection,  while 
around  those  places  of  refuge  hostile  bands  incessantly 
prowled,  scalping  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  A  small 
number  of  Yamasees,  however,  had  remained,  and  under 
Captain  Mackey  did  good  service  near  Bath.  But  the  sav- 
ages roamed  at  will  throughout  the  country  at  large,  devasta- 
ting the  plantations  and  confining  the  people  to  their  forts. 
And  so  another  summer  passed  with  no  crops  made,  and  the 
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Pamlico  and  Neuse  settlements  in  a  state  of  siege.  Fully 
aroused,  the  Assembly  now  made  a  draft  of  the  entire  fight- 
ing population  to  subdue  the  enemy,  and  in  addition  to  the 
garrisoned  plantations  two  considerable  forts  were  erected, 
one  at  Core  Point  and  the  other  at  Reading's  plantation  on 
the  Tar,  near  the  present  town  of  Washington.  In  order  to 
fill  the  ranks,  all  who  did  not  enroll  themselves  as  soldiers 
were  to  forfeit  five  pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  strug- 
gle. But  although  the  emergency  was  so  great,  many  were 
discontented  at  the  strenuous  measures  of  the  administration, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  homes  and  fled  to 
Virginia.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  the  colony,  and  among  others  Col.  Hyde,  who 
had  received  his  commission  as  Governor  only  that  May, 
fell  a  victim  to  it  and  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1712, 
after  a  week's  illness.  Fortunately,  Col.  Pollock  was  ready 
to  continue  the  administration  as  President  of  the  Council. 

Governor  Craven,  of  South  Carolina,  agreed  to  send 
another  force  of  friendly  Indians,  the  charges  to  be  paid  in 
^sTorth  Carolina  bills.  The  new  army  from  South  Carolina, 
consisting  of  thirty-three  whites  under  Col.  James  Moore, 
finally  arrived  on  the  Neuse.  Col.  Moore  pursued  the  same 
general  course  in  his  journey  as  Col.  Barnwell.  And  some- 
what later  his  brother,  Col.  Maurice  Moore,  brought  rein- 
forcements of  South  Carolina  Indians.  The  South  Carolina 
Indians  were  led  to  the  Chowan  for  convenience  in  supplying 
them  with  provisions,  and  remained  there  until  January, 
1713.  Towards  the  middle  of  that  month  preparations  were 
made  to  attack  the  savages.  Supplies  were  sent  around  by 
water,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  January  Col.  Moore  inarched  from 
Chowan,  but  a  heavy  snow-fall  obliged  him  to  remain  inac- 
tive at  Fort.  Reading,  on  the  Tar,  until  February.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Indians  had  fortified  themselves  in  two 
strongholds,  one  at  Cohunche  and  the  other  at  Fort  Nohoroco 
on  the  Cotechney. 

At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  and  his  army  being  rein- 
forced by  a  considerable  number  of  whites,  on  the  20th  of 
March  Col.  Moore  surrounded  Fort  Nohoroeo,  and  after 
three  days'  hot  fighting  took  it.  His  loss  was  forty-six 
whites  and  ninety-one  friendly  Indians.  He  took  392  pris- 
oners and  192  scalps,  and  reported  200  others  killed  and 
burnt  within  the  fort  and  166  killed  and  taken  outside  the 
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fort.  In  all,  the  Indian  loss  was  about  800.  This  was  per- 
haps the  severest  battle  ever  fought  with  the  Indians  up  to 
that  time.  It  broke  the  power  of  the  Tusearoras.  They  now 
made  peace,  surrendering  all  their  prisoners  and  delivering 
up  twenty  of  their  chief  men  to  Col.  Moore.  Soon  after- 
wards the  greater  part  of  this  powerful  tribe,  including  those 
in  Fort  Cohunche,  retired  up  the  Roanoke  and  removed  to 
New  York  and  became  the  sixth  nation  there. 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  LAWSON. 


BY   JOHN   W.    MOORE. 


A  few  days  before  the  bloody  Tuscarora  Indian  outbreak 
of  September  22,  1711,  Christopher1  de  GrafTenreid  and 
John  Lawson,  the  Surveyor-General  of  North  Carolina,  set 
out  from  New  Bern  to  examine  the  waters  of  Neuse  river, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  and  better  route  to  Virginia 
than  the  long  one  then  in  use.  They  sailed  up  the  stream 
until  late  in  the  evening.  They  then  landed  to  encamp  for 
the  night.  Here  they  were  seized  by  the  Indians  and,  after 
considerable  suspense,  a  council  of  the  chiefs  alleged  that 
Lawson  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians 
being  taken  by  the  white  people. 

The  Indians  then  filled  Lawson's  flesh  and  that  of  his 
negro  servant  full  of  lightwood  splinters,  and  thus  by  slow 
torture  put  them  both  to  death.  Lawson  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  wide  culture.  His  great  love  of  nature  and  passion  for 
travel  and  adventure  did  not  leave  him  time  for  more  elabo- 
rate literary  work,  but  his  book  on  North  Carolina  is  full  of 
valuable  information  touching  its  people  and  physical  fea- 
tures. 


EARLY  NEW  BERN. 


BY    CHARLES   L.    COON. 


New  Bern,  the  second  town  established  in  North  Carolina, 
was  founded  by  German  and  Swiss  colonists  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Baron  de  Graffenreid  and  Ludwig  Michel  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1710.  The  German  Palatines  arrived  in 
Carolina  the  latter  part  of  May,  1710,  and  the  Swiss  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  The  Palatines  •numbered  about  350 
persons  and  the  Swiss  were  a  considerably  smaller  body.  All 
perhaps  spoke  the  German  language.  The  Palatines  had 
fled  from  Germany  to  England  to  be  rid  of  religious  perse- 
cution, and  had  soon  become  a  burden  to  Queen  Anne,  who 
had  invited  them  to  her  country,  as  well  as  a  source  of  com 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  poor  people  of  London.  The  poor 
English  Londoners,  seeing  the  German  Palatines  provided 
with  food  and  tents  to  live  in  free  of  cost,  began  to  clamor  for 
the  same  treatment.  Under  such  circumstances  Queen  Anne 
and  her  advisers  were  glad  enough  to  make  a  trade  with 
De  Graffenreid  and  Michel,  the  Swiss  adventurers  who  were 
about  to  bring  a  Swiss  colony  to  America,  to  bring  with 
them  some  of  the  poor  Palatines. 

The  "townlet  of  New  Bern,"  as  De  Graffenreid  called  it 
in  1711,  was  hardly  a  year  old  when  the  Baron  and  John 
Lawson  planned  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Neuse  river 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  and  a  nearer  route  to  Virginia 
than  the  one  then  known.  Taking  two  slaves  and  provisions 
for  fifteen  days,  Lawson  and  De  Graffenreid  set  out  in  a  boat 
one  September  morning  in  1711.  They  were  all  captured 
by  the  Indians  that  same  night  and  Lawson  and  one  of  the 
slaves  were  put  to  death.  De  Graffenreid  was  detained  six 
weeks  as  a  captive  and  then  permitted  to  return  to  his  home 
in  New  Bern,  only  to  find  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  Palatines 
and  Swiss  slaughtered  by  the  Indians,  many  others  hiding 
in  the  woods,  still  others  persuaded  away  to  help  the  English 
garrison,  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath,  and  as  many 
as  fifteen  held  prisoners  by  the  Indians.  Thus  the  colony 
and  the  little  town  was  much  reduced  in  numbers,  only  about 
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"forty  men  able  to  fight  and  a  crowd  of  women  and  children" 
being  left.  But  the  infant  town  survived  the  dark  days  of 
October,  1711,  and  the  still  darker  days  of  1712  and  1713, 
while  the  Tuscarora  Indian  war  continued. 

The  Palatines  and  the  Swiss,  no  doubt,  felt  that  they  were 
not  responsible  for  the  quarrel  between  the  English  and  the 
Indians,  which  had  caused  the  terrible  Indian  war.  But 
they  heartily  joined  with  the  English  in  defending  their 
new  home  from  the  bloody  savages.  Ludwig  Michel  and  his 
New  Bern  artillerymen  were  present  with  Capt.  John  Barn- 
well at  the  surrender  of  Hancock's  Indian  Fort  in  April, 
1712.  It  was  the  firing  of  cannon  balls  into  the  fort  more 
than  anything  else  that  caused  the  Indians  to  beg  for  peace  on 
that  occasion. 

It  was  during  the  Indian  troubles  of  1712  that  Baron  de 
Graff  enreid  left  his  little  "townlet"  and  went  back  to  his 
Swiss  mountain  home,  leaving  the  Palatines  and  his  Swiss 
countrymen  to  struggle  as  best  they  could  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  new  and  wild  country.  For  eleven  years  this 
struggle  for  existence  was  kept  up  with  varying  fortune.  It 
was  not  until  1723  that  success  finally  came.  In  that  year 
New  Bern  was  laid  off  into  streets  and  town  lots,  as  much 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  being  included  in  the 
township  or  town.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  and  west  of  the  town  began  to  be  somewhat 
thickly  settled.  Trade  and  commerce  grew  up  as  a  conse- 
quence, and  New  Bern  became  the  center  for  that  trade. 

Immigrants  continued  to  come  from  the  north,  and 
another  body  of  Swiss-German  colonists  came  in  1732  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Jones  and  Onslow 
counties,  a  few  of  them  doubtless  remaining  at  New  Bern, 
where  they  first  landed.  Among  those  who  came  in  1732 
were  John  Martin  Francke,  now  spelled  Franck,  Philip  Mil- 
ler, or  Mueller,  and  James  Blackshear. 

It  was  less  than  fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  New 
Bern  that  the  Palatines  and  Swiss  began  to  change  their 
names  to  conform  to  English  ways  of  spelling.  In  1723 
Mohr  had  become  Moor,  Eibach  had  become  Eybock  or 
Hypock,  Grum  had  become  Croom,  Eisler  had  become  Eslar 
and  was  soon  to  be  Isler,  Mueller  had  become  Miller,  Coxe- 
daile  was  soon  to  become  Cogdell;  Francke  had  became 
Franke  and  Franck.     Simon,  Slaver,  Easenober,  Dipp,  Perk, 
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Resabel  and  Wixedell  are  other  names  of  Palatines  and  Swiss 
that  have  now  disappeared  or  lost  their  original  German 
spelling. 

In  March,  1738,  the  Colonial  Legislature  met  at  New  Bern 
for  the  first  time,  New  Bern  being  then  a  much  more  central 
point  for  the  members  than  any  other  place  in  the  colony. 
Two  years  later  the  first  recorded  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  churches  in  the  town.  The  Palatines  petitioned 
the  county  court  for  permission  to  build  a  chapel  on  the  Trent 
river.  The  permission  was  granted,  but  for  some  reason  the 
chapel  was  not  built.  About  the  same  time,  1740,  John 
James,  William  Fulcher,  Francis  Ayres,  Lemuel  Harvey, 
Nicholas  Purify,  John  Brooks,  and  Thomas  Fulcher  asked 
and  obtained  the  permission  of  the  county  court  to  build  a 
Baptist  church  in  New  Bern.  But  it  seems  their  efforts 
were  not  successful.  An  act  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  1740 
provided  for  the  building  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  New 
Bern,  it  being  recited  in  that  act  that  the  vestry  had  made 
100,000  bricks  the  previous  year1  with  which  to  build  the 
house.  In  1741  the  county  of  Craven  was  made  a  parish 
and  called  Christ  Church  Parish.  The  Episcopal  church 
was  completed  within  the  next  few  years  and  in  1754  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  confirming  an  agreement  between  the 
Christ  Church  vestry  of  Neiv  Bern  and  Rev.  James  Reed, 
by  which  agreement  Rev.  James  Reed  became  the  pastor  of 
the  church.  In  1760  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Reed  was  not  only 
pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern,  but  that  he  had  charge 
of  eight  chapels  in  the  surrounding  country. 

In  1739,  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the  great  Methodist 
preacher,  visited  New  Bern  and  preached  in  the  court-house 
on  Christmas  eve.  He  says  most  of  the  congregation  were 
melted  to  tears.  But  he  was  grieved  "to  see  the  minister 
encouraging  dancing  and  to  find  a  dancing-master  in  every 
little  town." 

In  1749,  James  Davis,  a  Virginia  printer,  came  to  New 
Bern  and  set  up  the  first  printing-press  ever  brought  to  the 
colony.  All  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  up  to  that  time  were 
preserved  in  writing  only,  and  there  was  much  trouble  for 
the  people  to  find  out  what  laws  really  had  been  passed  by 
the  Assembly.  In  1752  all  the  laws  then  in  force  were  col- 
lected and  printed  by  Davis  and  bound  in  yellow  leather. 
This  law  book  was  sometimes  called  the  "Yellow  Jacket," 
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and  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  North  Carolina.  On 
the  first  day  of  June,  1764,  Davis  began  to  print  a  news- 
paper at  New  Bern.  He  called  his  paper  "The  North  Car- 
olina Magazine,  or  Universal  Intelligencer."  In  1777  the 
name  of  this  paper  had  become  "The  North  Carolina  Ga- 
zette," and  had  for  its  motto :  " Always  for  liberty  and  the 
public  good." 

In  1764,  the  same  year  that  James  Davis  began  to  print 
the  first  North  Carolina  newspaper,  the  first  really  effective 
school  law  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly.  By  that 
act  a  school  was  established  in  New  Bern.  Two  years  later 
this  school  was  incorporated,  being  the  first  incorporated 
academy  in  North  Carolina.  In  that  school  William  Gas- 
ton, George  EL  Badger,  John  Stanly,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
Francis  L.  Hawks  and  many  other  famous  North  Carolinians 
were  educated.  In  1765  William  Tryon  became  Governor 
of  the  colony.  He  at  once  asked  the  Colonial  Assembly  to 
build  a  suitable  house  in  which  the  Assembly  might  meet 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  Governor  could  use  as  a  home. 
The  result  was  that  an  appropriation  was  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Assembly  and  the  so-called  "palace"  was  begun 
at  New  Bern  on  January  9,  1767.  In  October,  1770,  the 
palace  was  completed.  This  building  was  planned  by  John 
Hawks,  a  Moor  from  the  island  of  Malta,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  about  $80,000.  Governor  Tryon  has  been  much 
abused  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  erection  of  this  colonial 
capital  building.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  well  not  to  abuse 
Governor  Tryon  for  erecting  this  building,  unless  we  are 
willing  also  to  include  in  the  abuse  the  many  patriotic  North 
Carolinians  who  were  members  of  the  several  Assemblies 
which  voted  all  the  necessary  funds.  The  palace  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Morse's  Geography,  printed  in  1789 :  "The  palace 
was  erected  by  the  province  before  the  Revolution,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  governors.  It  is  large  and 
elegant,  two  stories  high,  with  two  wings  for  offices,  a  little 
advanced  in  front  towards  the  town ;  these  wings  are  con- 
nected with  the  principal  building  by  a  circular  arcade.  It 
is  much  out  of  repair;  and  the  only  use  to  which  this  once 
handsome  and  well-furnished  building  is  now  applied  is  for 
schools.  One  of  the  halls  is  used  for  a  school  and  another  for 
a  dancing-room.  The  arms  of  Great  Britain  still  appear  in 
a  pediment  in  front  of  the  building." 
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In  1795  the  New  Bern  Academy  was  burned  and  the  Leg- 
islature permitted  the  use  of  the  palace  for  school  purposes, 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Irvine  being  principal.  Mr.  Irvine  kept 
wood  and  hay  in  the  cellar  of  the  palace  and  lived  in  the 
upper  part.  In  1798  a  negro  woman  servant  of  Mr.  Irvine 
went  to  look  for  eggs  in  the  hay,  carrying  a  lightwood  torch. 
The  hay  caught  from  a  spark  and  the  palace  was  burned  to 
the  ground. 

New  Bern,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the  colonial 
governors,  became  also  the  usual  place  for  holding  one  of  the 
district  courts.  In  the  early  days  theft  was  punished  by  means 
of  the  whipping  post.  Women  thieves  were  given  the  same 
punishment  as  men — a  number  of  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 
As  early  as  1724  three  rogues  stole  the  following  goods  from 
Caleb  Metcalfe  "of  Newbern  Town" :  "One  certain  gun,  ten 
pounds  weight  of  gun  powder,  ten  pounds  of  shott,  six 
pounds  of  muskett  bulletts,  two  pieces  of  gold,  seven  suits 
of  lased  and  plain  dinners,  two  plain  capps,  three  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, three  white  handkerchiefs,  one  silver  buckell,  three 
gowns  and  three  pettycoats,  four  yards  broad  lace,  one  payr 
stays,  three  linen  aprons,  two  blew  aprons,  one  muslin  head, 
two  small  Holland  shirts,  two  dimety  jacketts,  one  pack  of 
cards,  two  pair  cheque  linen  britches?  one  pair  ozenbriggs 
britches,  one  white  jackett,  three  garlix  shirts,  one  cheque 
lining  shirt,  two  knives  and  fforks,  a  silk  apron,  bound  with 
silver  iace,  some  ribbands,  one  ivory  comb,  three  bonnets, 
half  a  yard  of  calico,  some  wollen  yarn,  some  buttons  of 
spunn  cotten,  half  thousand  needles,  one  thousand  pins."* 
This  interesting  court  record  shows  some  of  the  goods  sold 
by  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  New  Bern,  and  also  gives 
us  a  glimpse  at  the  dress  of  that  day. 

In  1778  it  is  said  that  New  Bern  was  the  metropolis  of 
North  Carolina  and  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses. 
North  Carolina  towns  did  not  grow  very  fast  in  the  early 
days.  Guthrie's  Geography,  printed  about  1815,  says  that 
"New  Bern  is  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  governors,  one  of  whom  (Gov- 
ernor Tryon)  built  a  splendid  palace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  river,  which  has  been  burned.  There  are  several  brick 
dwellings,  some  of  which  have  claims  to  elegance,  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  There  is  a  brick 
church  for  the  Episcopalians,  and  two  of  wood  for  the  Meth- 

*  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  II,  page  588. 
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odists  and  Baptists.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  an 
academy,  court-house  and  Masonic  hall.  The  latter  com- 
bines -under  its  roof  a  theatre,  assembly  room  and  lodge 
room.  The  theatre  is  handsome,  but  has  no  company,  and 
itinerants  receive  but  little  encouragement  to  visit  it.  The 
court-house  is  a  new  building,  three  stories  high,  with  a 
handsome  spire.     New  Bern  has  about  3,600  inhabitants." 


THE  VOLUNTEERS. 


BY    ALEXANDER    GASTON. 


They  are  gathering,  they  are  gathering 

I  rom  the  cabin  and  the  hall ; 
The  rifle  leaves  its  bracket 

The  steed  must  quit  his  stall ; 
The  country  sends  its  thousands, 

And  the  city  pours  its  throng, 
To  resent  their  country's  insult, 

To  avenge  their  country's  wrong. 

They  are  gathering,  they  are  gathering 

From  mountain  and  from  plain, 
Resolved  in  heart,  of  purpose  high, 

A  bold  and  fearless  train. 
No  forceful  mandate  calls  them  out, 

No  despot  bids  them  go; 
They  obey  the  freeman's  impulse, 

But  to  strike  the  freeman's  blow. 


Note.— Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  was  the  father  of  Judge  William  Gaston. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  ITS  EARLY  INHABITANTS. 


BY   LIDA   TUNSTALL,   RODMAN. 


Beaufort  county,  of  which  Washington  is  the  chief  town 
and  present  county-seat,  was  named  for  Henry,  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors.  It  was  formed,  in 
1741,  from  a  portion  of  the  original  county  of  Bath.  In 
1757  part  of  the  county  of  Beaufort  was  added  to  Craven, 
and  in  1785  part  of  the  county  of  Pitt  was  annexed  to  Beau- 
fort, the  dividing  lines  between  those  counties  being  settled 
in  the  years  mentioned. 

Washington  is  located  at  a  point  where  the  winding  Tar 
river  broadens  into  the  beautiful  Pamlico,  or  Pamptico,  as 
spelled  on  old  maps.  The  fertile  shores  of  this  river  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  early  settlers  in  Carolina.  On  either 
side  were  many  large  plantations,  one  on  the  south  side  be- 
ing that  of  Lionel  and  Churchill  Reading,  which  in  1711, 
at  the  time  of  the  Indian  War,  was  converted  into  a  rude 
but  strong  defense  known  as  Fort  Reading. 

Some  miles  above  this  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a 
grant  of  land,  from  the  Lords  Proprietors,  on  which  the  town 
of  Washington  is  located,  was  made  to  Christopher  Dudley 
in  1726;  it  is  known  as  the  Dudley  patent  and  contained 
337  acres,  all  rights  being  yielded  except  the  gold  and  silver 
mines.  We  are  wont  in  these  latter  days  to  smile  at  the 
ever  fruitless  search  of  the  first  explorers  for  gold.  In  1727 
Dudley  transferred  this  land  to  Edward  Salter,  he  in  turn 
conveying  it  to  John  Worley,  who  in  his  deed  of  conveyance 
to  Thomas  Bonner,  October  15,  1729,  describes  it  as  "the 
plantation  whereon  I  now  dwell."  It  then  became  the  plan- 
tation of  Thomas  Bonner,  and  some  years  later,  in  1776, 
Colonel  James  Bonner  created  a  town  on  a  portion  of  this 
tract  of  land,  laying  it  off  in  sixty  lots,  which  he  disposed  of 
by  lottery.  In  the  same  year  he  conveyed  by  deed  to  John 
Cowper,  Henry  Bonner,  Robert  Salter  and  Joseph  Blount, 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  purchasers  of  lots,  full 
title  to  the  streets  for  public  use;  also  lot  No,  21,  on  which 
was  built  the  court-house,  jail  and  pillory.      Lot  No.  50  was 
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given  for  the  building  of  a  church,  which  was  used  at  first  by 
all  denominations,  as  was  the  burying-ground  attached 
thereto.  Many  old  and  quaint  stones  are  in  this  grave-yard, 
where,  cornered  by  Main  and  Bonner  streets,  repose  the  re- 
mains of  James  Bonner,  one  of  the  original  owners. 

All  denominations  except  the  Episcopalian  early  erected 
other  houses  of  worship  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  the  old 
spot  being  thus  left  to  their  use;  they  formed  a  permanent 
parish  and  St.  Peter's  Church  was  consecrated  about  1825  by 
Bishop  Ravenscroft,  Parson  Blount,  who  had  to  go  to  Eng- 
land to  be  ordained;  was  a  native  of  this  county  and  a  noted 
divine  of  his  day.  He  traveled  through  all  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  and  at  times  ministered  to  the  Episcopalians 
in  Washington. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  and  built  by  Balph 
Potts  and  Covington  Simpkins,  being  dedicated  in  1803  by 
Bishop  Asbury.  A  Mr.  Giles  and  Elder  Avent  were  two  of 
the  earliest  ministers.  The  first  Baptist  minister  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mastin.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
in  1824  with  Rev.  James  Weatherby  as  pastor.  Two  of  its 
most  zealous  elders  were  Samuel  R,  Fowle  and  Joseph  Potts. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  established  in  1823,  John 
Gallagher  and  Louis  Leroy  being  influential  members. 

The  formal  act  incorporating  the  town  was  passed  April 
13,  1782,  at  a  session  of  the  Assembly  held  in  Hillsborough. 
The  following  year  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  John  and 
James  Bonner  to  clear  and  make  a  road  through  the  great 
swamp  on  the  south  side  of  Pamlico  river.  James  Bonner 
was  Colonel  of  the  Beaufort  County  Regiment  in  1775  and 
several  times  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  Other  officers  of 
the  Revolution  from  this  county  were  Colonel  John  Patton 
and  Major  Reading  Blount.  These  troops  were  raised  for 
the  New  Bern  district,  of  which  Bieaufort  county  was  a  part. 

The  settling  of  the  town  was  successful  from  the  first,  and 
April  19,  1784,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  annexing  cer- 
tain lands  laid  off  by  Thomas  Respass,  Esq.,  to  the  town  of 
Washington ;  also  empowering  the  commissioners  to  levy  a 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  said  town.  Union  alley  was  the 
dividing  or  rather  uniting  line  between  the  Bonner  lands  and 
those  owned  severally  by  Thomas  Respass,  John  Gladden 
and  Hadrianus  Van  Norden ;  their  past  ownership  is  com- 
memorated in  the  streets  bearing  those  names. 
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November  19,  ITS 5,  in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by 
Nathan  Keais,  John  Gray  Blount  and  Kichard  Blackledge, 
commissioners  at  that  time,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
transferring  the  seat  of  county  government  from  Bath,  the 
first  incorporated  town  in  the  State,  to  Washington,  giving 
power  to  erect  a  new  court-house,  prison,  pillory  and  stocks. 

Commodious  warehouses  for  storage  were  then  built,  and  a 
large  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  Europe,  West 
Indies,  New  England,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Tar, 
pitch,  tobacco,  pork,  corn,  lumber,  white-oak  staves,  skins  of 
wild  animals,  honey  and  beeswax  were  some  of  the  articles 
transported  from  the  surrounding  country  on  flat-boats  to 
Washington ;  from  there  by  larger  vessels  or  in  lighters  to 
Ocracoke,  Portsmouth  and  Shell  Castle,  near  by,  where  the 
largest-sized  vessels  and  brigs  awaited  their  cargoes.  After 
the  lapse  of  weeks,  sometimes  months,  these  ships  would  re- 
turn laden  with  such  commodities  as  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  molas- 
ses, rum,  nails,  cutlery,  linen  and  other  manufactured  arti- 
cles. 

Trade  through  the  port  of  Ocracoke  was  large  enough  to 
call  forth  the  complaint  of  Governor  Martin,  "that  the  con- 
temptible port  of  Ocracoke  has  become  a  great  channel  of 
supply  to  the  rebels,  while  the  more  considerable  ports  have 
been  watched  by  the  King's  ships,"  intimating  further  that  it 
was  to  be  closed  by  the  British  ships. 

In  1794  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  for  erecting  a 
light-house  on  the  headland  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  a  lighted 
beacon  on  Shell  Castle  Island.  Many  years  later,  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  expensive  glass  of  the  lantern  of  Hatteras 
light  was  removed  by  order  of  the  Confederates  and  placed  in 
the  care  of  John  Myers  &  Sons  of  Washington.  It  then 
became  the  object  of  an  exciting  chase  by  the  Federals,  who, 
however,  failed  to  capture'  it. 

John  Gray  Blount  was  one  of  the  earliest  merchants  and 
shippers,  conducting  an  extensive  trade  with  home  and  foreign 
ports ;  he  was  the  owner  of  Shell  Castle  Island,  the  value  of 
which,  at  that  time,  may  be  estimated  by  the  offer  of  a 
Spanish  captain  to  purchase  it  at  the  cost  of  covering  the  sur- 
face with  gold  coin.  It  was  a  small  island,  near  Ocracoke, 
formed  of  shell-rock,  and  upon  it  was  located  the  custom- 
house and  other  buildings ;  to-day  scarce  a  trace  of  it  is  visi- 
ble above  water. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Washington  and  of  the  entire  county 
were  distinguished  for  patriotism  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence ;  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  1774  and  in  1775.  An  honorable  record  was 
made  by  Beaufort  county  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  The  people  were  of  good  English  stock,  with  a  few 
French  refugees.  Thus  a  refined  and  intelligent  community 
existed  from  the  first,  and  has  ever  been  characterized  by 
generous  hospitality,  good  living  and  a  peculiarly  happy 
social  life.  President  Monroe,  during  his  administration, 
visited  Washington  and  was  royally  entertained,  a  grand  ball 
and  other  festivities  being  given  in  his  honor. 

Alderson  Ellison  and  James  Ellison  were  prominent  pa- 
triots of  the  old  time,  who,  though  loyal  to  American  inde- 
pendence, could  not  forget  their  old  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
and  one  of  them  would  on  occasions  visit  a  neighbor,  asking 
her  to  close  the  doors  and  windows  and  play  the  music  of 
"God  Save  the  King,"  for  he  "did  love  his  King!" 
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JUDGE  GASTON  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

BY    WILLIAM    GASTON. 
/  , 

"As  jour  country  grows  in  years,  you  must  also  cause  it  to 
grow  in  science,  literature,  arts,  and  refinement.  It  will  be 
for  you  to  develop  and  multiply  its  resources,  to  check  the 
faults  of  manners  as  they  rise,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
industry,  temperance,  moderation,  justice,  morals,  and  re- 
ligion all  around  you.  / 

"If  it  must  be  so,  let  parties  and  party  men  continue  to 
quarrel,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  public  good.  They 
may  mystify  themselves  and  others  with  disputations  on 
political  economy,  proving  the  most  opposite  doctrines  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  to  the  conviction  of  no  one  else 
on  earth.  They  may  deserve  reprobation  for  their  selfishness, 
their  violence,  their  errors,  or  their  wickedness.  They  may 
do  our  country  much  harm.  They  may  retard  its  growth, 
destroy  its  harmony,  impair  its  character,  render  its  institu- 
tions unstable,  pervert  the  public  mind,  and  deprave  the 
public  morals.  These  are  indeed  evils,  and  sore  evils,  but  the 
principle  of  life  remains,  and  will  yet  struggle  with  assured 
success  over  these  temporary  maladies. 

"Still  we  are  great,  glorious,  united,  and  free;  still  we 
have  a  name  that  is  revered  abroad  and  loved  at  home1 — a 
name  which  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  us  against  foreign  wrong 
and  a  bond  of  internal  union  and  harmony,  a  name  which  no 
enemy  pronounces  but  with  respect,  and  which  no  citizen 
hears  but  with  a  throb  of  exultation.  Still  we  have  that 
blessed  Constitution  which,  with  all  its  pretended  defects  and 
all  its  alleged  violations,  has  conferred  more  benefit  on  man 
than  ever  yet  flowed  from  any  other  human  institution — 
which  has  established  justice,  insured  domestic  tranquillity, 
provided  for  the  common  defense,  promoted  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  which,  under  God,  if  we  be  true  to  ourselves,  will 
insure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  us  and  to  our  posterity." 

[William  Gaston,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  and  his 
wife,  Margaret  Sharpe,  was  born  in  New  Bern  on  September 
19,  1778.      He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1796,  studied  law, 
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became  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
in  1808.  He  was  elected  as  a  Federalist  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1813  and  in  1815.  In  1833  he  was  made  a  Justice 
of  the- North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  and  held  that  office 
till  his  death,  in  1814.  The  above  is  an  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.] 


EARLY  EDUCATION   IN   THE  ALBEMARLE   AND 
PAMLICO  SECTIONS. 


BY    E.     C.    BROOKS. 


Governor  Berkeley  of  Virginia,  -who  was  one  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors  of  North  Carolina,  said  in  1671,  in  answer  to  the 
home  government's  inquiry  into  the  educational  system  of 
the  colonies  over  which  he  had  supervision:  ''The  same  course 
that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  the  town — every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  instructing  his  children."  This  statement 
was  followed  by  the  oft-repeated  quotation  from  the  frac- 
tious Governor :  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  and 
no  printing  here,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  none  of  them 
these  hundred  years." 

The  first  settlers  in  North  Carolina — 1650  to  1657 — came 
largely  from  Virginia,  and  they  naturally  brought  with  them 
the  customs  of  Virginia.  Education  at  this  time  was  the 
duty  of  the  family  and  the  church,  for  the  object  was  prima- 
rily to  prepare  the  child  for  church  worship.  As  the  first 
settlers  were  doubtless  members  of,  or  bore  some  allegiance  to, 
the  Established  Church,  the  training  of  the  children  was  to 
prepare  them  to  read  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Bible.  In 
North  Carolina  the  church  was  not  organized  until  1701. 
Before  that  time  what  training  the  children  received  Avas 
under  the  direction  of  the  family.  There  were  wealthy 
planters  living  in  North  Carolina  prior  to  1701,  who  came 
from  Virginia,  and  doubtless  trained  their  children  after  the 
manner  of  the  Virginia  planters. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  colony  it  was  customary  for  the 
settlers  to  own  white  servants  as  well  as  negro  or  Indian  ser- 
vants. These  white  servants  were  either  convicts  who  were 
sold  into  slavery  for  a  term  of  years  for  some  crime,  or  they 
were  passengers  from  the  old  country  who  were  sold  to  pay 
for  their  passage  to  America,  or  they  were  kidnapped  women 
and  children  taken  from  the  streets  of  London  and  other 
cities.  Some  of  these  white  servants  possessed  good  educa- 
tion, and  they  were  frequently  used  as  school-teachers  in  the 
families  they  were  serving.      A  writer  in  later  years  says : 
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"Not  a  ship  arrives  with  either  redemptioners  or  convicts 
in  which  school-masters  are  not  as  regularly  advertised  for 
sale  as  weavers,  tailors,  or  any  other  trade.  With  little  other 
difference  that  I  can  hear  of,  except  perhaps  that  the  former 
do  not  usually  fetch  so  good  a  price  as  the  latter." 

It  frequently  happened  that  these  white  servants  ran  away 
from  their  masters,  and  it  was  customary  in  such  cases  for 
the  masters  to  advertise  for  them,  as  the  following  will  show : 

"Ran  away:  A  servant  man  *  *  *  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  school-master.  Much  given  to  drink 
and  gambling. " 

When  the  servant  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  school-master 
had  carried  the  children  as  far  as  he  was  qualified  to  teach 
them,  it  was  customary  to  advertise  him  for  sale,  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show : 

"To  be  sold:  A  school-master,  an  indentured  servant  who 
has  got  two  years  to  serve. 

"N.  B. — He  is  sold  for  no  fault,  any  more  than  we  are 
done  with  him.  He  can  learn  book-keeping  and  is  an  excel- 
lent scholar." 

In  1701  a  society  was  formed  in  London  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  for  the  purpose  of  propaga- 
ting the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  In  the  same  year  the  vestry 
for  Chowan  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  and 
it  was  ordered  "that  the  church  wardens  provide  a  lay  read- 
er." The  church  organization  was  a  great  help  to  the  intel- 
lectual life.  Its  missionaries  brought  with  them  the  first 
parish  or  public  library,  and  its  ministers  and  lay  readers 
were  the  first  teachers  who  conducted  schools  for  the  public. 
Heretofore  all  opportunity  for  education  in  North  Carolina 
was  given  by  the  heads  of  the  family  or  possibly  by  the  white 
servants  of  the  family.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  North  Carolina  it  is  shown  by  the  court  records 
that  when  any  child  was  apprenticed  it  was  made  a  part 
of  the  contract  that  such  a  child  should  be  taught  to  read. 
The  ministers  and  lay  leaders,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Church,  began  to  take  active  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  for  it  was  necessary  for  the  children  to  be 
able  to  read  in  order  that  they  might  join  in  the  Church  wor- 
ship. 

Perhaps  the  first  professional  teacher  in  North  Carolina 
was  Charles  Griffin,  who  came  from  some  part  of  the  West 
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Indies  about  1705  and  settled  in  Pasquotank.  He  was  a 
lay  reader  appointed  by  the  Church,  and  shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  opened  a  school.  He  taught  in  Pasquotank  about 
three  years,  and  later,  being  called  to  Chowan,  opened  a  school 
there.  In  this  last  precinct  it  is  said  that  "few  of  the  justices 
and  vestrymen  can  read  and  write,  many  of  them  being  ready 
to  embrace  all  opportunity  of  being  instructed." 

In  1712  there  was  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Marshburn  at 
Sarum,  "in  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  between  the  two  govern- 
ments." (It  is  very  probable  that  this  school  was  located  on 
Chowan  river,  near  Bandon,  or  Holley's  Wharf,  in  Chowan 
County).     Rev.  Giles  Rainsford  says  of  his  work: 

"What  children  he  has  under  his  care  can  both  read  and 
write  very  distinctly,  and  gave  before  me  such  an  account  of 
the  ground  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that 
strangely  surprised  me  to  hear  it."  Mr.  Rainsford  recom- 
mended that  Marshburn  should  be  allowed  a  salary  by  the 
"Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  teach  the  Indians  and  the  poorer  children 
free. 

This  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  to 
North  Carolina  many  religious  tracts,  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books  for  free  distribution,  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
reader  or  the  minister  to  go  from  house  to  house,  examine  the 
children  on  the  catechism  and  Prayer-book,  and  distribute 
free  the  literature  sent  over  by  the  society.  These  were  the 
first  text-books  used.  One  writer  says :  "I  learned  to  spell 
through  the  short  catechism  the  Proverbs  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment Then  I  entered  upon  a  higher  form  of  reading  as  a 
member  of  the  Bible  class."  In  this  way  many  children  were 
given  instruction,  taught  to  read  and  examined  as  to  their 
progress.  It  is  said  that  "the  reader  in  Pasquotank  precinct, 
by  his  decent  behavior  and  by  apt  discussions  from  house  to 
house,  according  to  the  capacities  of  an  ignorant  people, 
gained  many  to  the  church." 

Dr.  John  Brickell,  a  physician  and  a  naturalist,  who 
lived  in  Edenton  about  1731,  says  in  his  Natural  History  of 
North  Carolina :  "The  want  of  Protestant  clergymen  is  gen- 
erally supplied  by  school-masters  who  read  the  liturgy  and 
then  a  sermon  of  some  good,  practical  divine  every  Sunday. 
These  are  most  numerous  and  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  province."      These  readers  were  spread  over  the  entire 
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colony.  Sometimes  they  were  mere  adventurers ;  sometimes 
they  were  missionaries,  either  sent  over  from  London  or  com- 
missioned from  some  adjoining  State.  They  became  so 
numerous  and  at  times  so  aggressive  that  the  fractious  Mr. 
IJrmstone,  a  missionary  clergyman  sent  over  by  the  society, 
writes:  "I  humbly  pray  that  the  society  would  send  some 
directions  to  the  Governor  or  to  me  about  these  readers ;  for 
if  suffered  they'll  be  of  ill-consequence."  This  was  written 
incident  to  the  visit  of  a  Frenchman  who  was  serving  in  the 
Bath  section  in  the  capacity  of  reader. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  object  of  establishing 
schools  was  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  children  for 
church  worship.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  religious 
and  educational  standing  of  the  colonists  had  been  greatly 
neglected  and  were  in  consequence  in  a  very  low  state,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
was  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Indians  and  negro  slaves 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Since  education 
was  the  hand-maid  of  the  church,  the  larger  efforts  at  educa- 
tion were  directed  toward  the  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and 
the  first  free  school  was  endowed  by  the  society  and  estab- 
lished at  Bath  about  1720  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Indians 
and  negroes.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  Mr.  Bainsford, 
the  missionary,  urged  the  home  society  to  pay  Mr.  Marshburn 
a  salary  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  teach  the  Indians 
free.  The  school  established  at  Bath,  like  that  established 
in  New  York  by  the  same  society,  was  not  a  success,  and  the 
attempt  was  soon  abandoned. 

Governor  Gabriel  Johnston,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1736,  urged  the  establishment  of  schools.  The  Legis- 
lature made  a  very  favorable  and  encouraging  reply,  but 
nothing  was  done,  The  first  act  concerning  education  was 
passed  in  1745,  empowering  the  commissioners  of  Edenton 
to  erect  and  build  a  school-house.  In  1754,  George  Vaughn, 
a  London  merchant,  made  a  proposition  to  the  Legislature  to 
donate  "one  thousand  pounds  yearly  forever"  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  and  near  North  Caro- 
lina. This  offer  was  met  by  a  counter-proposition  from  the 
Assembly,  that  if  the  gift  "was  not  confined  to  the  Indians 
only,  but  made  to  extend  as  an  academy  or  seminary  for 
religion  and  learning  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  North 
Carolina,"  they  would  increase  the  amount  "by  a  reasonable 


tax  on  each  negro"  in  the  province.  The  Legislature,  in  the 
same  year,  had  already  appropriated  six  thousand  pounds  for 
the  endowment  of  a  public  school,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
money  should  he  added  to  Vaughn's  bequest,  provided  he 
would  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Legislature.  The  money 
was  never  used  for  education,  but  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  to  garrison  Fort  Johnston  and 
Fort  Granville.  The  result  was  the  Vaughn  bequest  never 
materialized. 

While  the  Established  Church  made  continued  efforts 
through  its  ministers  and  readers  to  promote  education,  the 
work  was  naturally  handicapped  because  of  the  Schism  Act 
passed  by  the  home  government  and  extended  over  North 
Carolina  in  1730.  Under  this  act  no  one  could  keep  either 
a  public  or  private  school,  nor  could  act  as  tutor  or  usher 
unless  he  had  obtained  a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
had  engaged  to  conform  to  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  and  had 
received  the  sacrament  in  some  Anglican  church  within  a 
year.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  act  was  three 
months'  imprisonment.  It  was  further  provided  that  a 
teacher  who  attended  any  other  form  of  worship  was  to  suffer 
the  full  term  of  imprisonment  and  to  be  forever  incapacitated 
from  acting  as  tutor  or  school-master.  Notwithstanding  this 
serious  check  to  intellectual  advancement,  the  ministers  and 
lay  readers  preached  and  urged  the  necessity  of  making  better 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  children. 

The  most  successful  school  of  the  ante  Revolutionary  period 
was  that  established  at  New  Bern  by  Thomas  Tomlinson,  an 
English  school-master,  who  came  well  recommended.  He 
opened  his  school  in  January,  1764.  By  laboring  among  his 
people  they  were  persuaded  to  contribute  money  sufficient  to 
erect  a  suitable  school-house.  In  the  same  year  the  Legisla- 
ture authorized  the  erection  of  the  school  building,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  settled  a  salary 
upon  Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that 
funds  sufficient  for  completing  the  building  were  paid  in. 
Then  the  Legislature  appointed  a  board  of  trustees,  settled 
upon  the  teacher  twenty  pounds  "toward  enabling  him  to 
keep  an  assistant" ;  and  being  "desirous  that  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  said  school  may  be  as  extensive  as  possible,  and  that 
the  poor  who  may  be  unable  to  educate  their  children  there 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  there,"  it  was  provided  that  a  duty  of 
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one  penny  per  gallon  was  to  be  levied  on  all  rum  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  imported  into  Neuse  river  for  seven  years. 
In  return  for  this  duty  the  board  of  trustees  was  to  permit 
ten  poor  children  to  attend  school  free. 

In  1770-'71  the  Legislature  chartered  the  Edenton  Acad- 
emy, the  terms  of  which  were  in  all  essentials  like  those  of 
the  New  Bern  Academy.  After  the  Revolution  the  follow- 
ing academies  were  established  in  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sections  prior  to  1800:  1785,  Dobbs  Academy  at  Kinston, 
Grove  Academy  in  Duplin  county;  1786,  Pitt  Academy  at 
Greenville;  1789,  Currituck  Seminary  of  Learning,  Curri- 
tuck county;  1797,  Murfreesboro  Academy,  Hertford  county; 
1798,  Adams  Creek  Academy,  Craven  county. 

The  academies  continued  to  grow  in  popular  favor,  and 
in  1825,  when  the  first  step  for  a  public  school  system  by  pro- 
viding an  endowment  fund  was  made,  the  Legislature  had 
chartered  191  academies,  located  in  every  section  of  the  State. 


MATER  MEA  CAROLINA.* 


BY    MISS    PATTIE    WILLIAMS    GEE. 


Mater  Mea  Carolina, 

0  my  Mother,  Carolina, 

I  have  seen  the  world's  confines 
And  grown  weary  with  its  visions ; 
Soothe  me  with  thy  sighing  pines. 

Shield  me  with  thy  mighty  mountains 
While  I  lean  upon  that  breast 

Where  the  prodigal  and  heart-sick 
Ever  find  a  welcome  rest. 

Then,  in  accents  low  and  tender, 
Lead  my  soul  to  regions  vast ; 

Open  wide  those  gates  of  splendor 
Where  the  great  Confederate  passed ! 

Ah,  I  know,  though  late  seceding, 
Thou  wast  foremost  of  them  all; 

That  his  veins  thy  blood  was  coursing, 
Who  was  first  to  bleed  and  fall. 

When  Fate's  thrilling  bugle  summoned, 
Leaving  homes  and  youthful  joys, 

Up  rose  a  hundred  thousand  men 
And  twenty  thousand  beardless  boys. 

Not  in  all  the  ancient  ages, 
'Not  in  modern  wars'  alarms, 

Has  a  patriot  state  or  nation 
Answered  thus  a  call  to  arms! 

1  can  see  them  as  they  gathered 

From  the  west  and  from  the  coast, 
Pressing  on  to  Bethel's  triumph, 
Vanguard  of  the  Southern  host ! 


"From  Miss  Gee's  forthcoming1  volume  of  poems  entitled  "The  Palace  of  the  Heart 
and  Other  Poems  of  Love."  Miss  Gee  is  a  native  of  Halifax  county,  but  now  a  resident 
of  New  Jersey. 
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For  thy  honor  and  the  hearth-stones 
Of  the  loved  and  the  revered, 

These,  my  Mother,  calm,  reluctant, 
Dared  to  fight  and  no  man  feared. 

'Twas  thy  son,  O  Carolina, 

Who  that  matchless  flag  unfurled, 

Sailing  out  upon  the  ocean, 

Wrapt  a  glory  round  the  world ! 

And  at  Gettysburg,  undaunted 
By  its  blood  and  booming  shell, 

Pettigrew  and  his  immortals 
Plunged  into  the  mouth  of  hell ! 

Once  alone  I  felt  thee  falter, 
Once  I  mutely  turned  my  head, 

Lest  I  see  thee  bowed  in  anguish 
Over  forty  thousand,  dead ! 

Yet  at  mournful  Appomattox 

Thou  didst  take  thy  last  sad  stand, 

Thou,  a  mater  dolorosa 

Unto  half  that  haggard  band ! 

And  since  that  dark  day  in  spring-time, 
When  a  nation's  sun  went  down, 
Mater  Mea  Carolina, 
O  my  Mother,  Carolina, 
Thou  hast  borne  a  noble  patience, 
Greater  than  thy  war's  renown  ! 


Note. — Henry  Lawson  Wyatt  of  North  Carolina,  killed  at  Big  Bethel,  was  the  first 
Confederate  soldier  to  fall  in  pitched  battle.  With  a  voting  population  of  112,000,  North 
Carolina  sent  125,000  men  to  the  Confederate  army,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  Southern 
forces.  A  North  Carolinian,  James  Iredell  Waddell,  floated  the  Confederate  flag  around 
the  world. 


MATTAMUSKEET  LAKE, 


BY    S.    S.    MANN. 


Mattamuskeet  lake  lies  a  little  east  of  the  centre  of  Hyde 
county,  and  its  general  direction  is  north-east  and  south-west. 
Its  greatest  width  is  said  to  be  seven  miles  and  its  greatest 
length  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles,  Its  average  depth 
is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  This  lake  is  surrounded 
by  a  ridge,  known  as  the  "lake  ridge/'  which  was  its  original 
shore  and  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country.  This  ridge  slopes  away  toward  the  savannah  lands 
and  the  basin  of  the  Alligator  river  on  the  north,  toward  the 
wooded  swamps  and  marshes  which  border  Pamlico  sound  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  toward  Broad  Creek  swamp  and  the 
basin  of  the  Pungo  river  on  the  west.  The  lake  bottom  in 
places  is  sandy,  but  it  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  black 
mud,  beneath  which  lies  a  stratum  of  brown  deposit  resem- 
bling granulated  cork,  commonly  termed  "coffee  grounds." 
This  deposit  is  the  partially  decomposed  remains  of  charred 
cypress  and  juniper  trees  and  roots.  The  basin  of  the  lake 
was  originally  hollowed  out  by  fire  burning  away  the  dry, 
spongy  ground  during  an  extended  drought. 

About  seventy  years  ago  the  water  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  lake  was  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  deep ;  about  forty  years 
ago  it  was  only  six  feet  deep.  The  first  canals  are  said  to 
have  been  cut  about  the  year  1835.  Drainage  and  evapora- 
tion have  gradually  lessened  the  mean  depth  of  the  water  since 
that  date. 

The  heavy  storms,  owing  to  the  shallow  depth  of  the  lake, 
sometimes  disturb  the  bottom  and  bring  the  cork-like  grains, 
or  deposit  called  "coffee  grounds/7  from  beneath  the  covering 
of  mud  and  cast  them  in  long,  irregular  lines  around  the 
southern  shore.  The  recession  of  the  waters  after  the  abate- 
ment of  a  storm  leaves  this  deposit  to  mark  a  new  "wash,"  or 
shore.  At  least  half  a  dozen  distinctly  marked  shores,  or 
"washes/7  can  now  be  seen. 

The  climate  along  the  southern  shore  is  very  mild.  The 
winds  from  the  north  are  much  tempered  in  passing  over  this 
expanse  of  water,  and  the  farmers  in  that  locality  ship  pota- 
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toes  from  five  to  ten  days  earlier  than  from  any  other  point 
in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

The  recession  of  the  waters  on  the  western  shore  has  left 
bare  several  islands  that  are  covered  with  a  thick  under- 
growth of  alder  and  myrtle  and  a  low  growth  of  pine  and 
cypress.  One  of  these  islands  is  a  favorite  roosting  place  for 
ducks,  geese,  swan  and  brant,  which  feed  along  the  lake  shore 
in  the  winter,  and  for  that  reason  is  called  "Bird  Island." 
Another,  called  "Great  Island,"  was  formerly  used  by  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  farms  lying  along  the  adjacent  shore  as 
a  pasture  for  sheep.  A  portion  of  this  island  was  once  cleared 
and  cultivated  in  rice  by  the  same  farmer,  but  the  whole 
island  is  now  uninhabited  and  uncultivated. 

Mattamuskeet  lake  has  no  natural  tributaries  and  no  out- 
let. Its  greatest  feeder  in  the  past  has  been  the  pressure  of 
water  from  what  is  known  as  Broad  Creek  swamp,  a  pressure 
that  has  been  greatly  relieved  in  the  past  few  years  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  this  swamp  has  been  cleared  of  a 
heavy  growth  of  pine  and  cypress  and  much  of  the  water  that 
formerly  found  its  way  to  the  lake  is  now  taken  up  by  evapo- 
ration. The  encroachment  of  the  lake  on  its  northern  shore, 
and  the  problem  of  keeping  its  waters  at  such  level  as  will 
enable  the  farmers  whose  lands  border  it  to  make  good  crops, 
has  been  one  that  has  occasioned  much  thought  and  serious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hyde  county,  whose 
lands  have  been  threatened  with  overflow  or  have  been  grad- 
ually washed  into  its  now  nearly  level  bottom. 

The  shallowness  of  the  water,  together  with  the  constant 
stirring  of  the  lake  bottom  and  the  constant  washing  in  of  the 
black  soil  on  its  northern  shore,  renders  the  water  thick  and 
muddy  and  unfavorable  as  a  habitation  for  fish,  except  the 
kinds  which  naturally  thrive  in  muddy  and  tepid  waters. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  fresh-water  catfish,  some  white  and 
sand  perch  and  some  German  carp.  The  intense  heat  and 
rapid  evaporation  caused  by  the  long  drought  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  was  fatal  to  a  great  many  fish.  Alligators,  tur- 
tles, gar,  grinnell,  or  blaekfish,  and  a  few  small  eels  are  now 
sometimes  seen. 

One  of  the  heavy  storms  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  not 
only  washed  around  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  vast  quanti- 
ties of  "coffee  grounds"  from  its  bottom,  but  also  disturbed 
and  threw  well  upon  the  shore  quantities  of  the  charred  re- 
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mains  of  the  original  growth  of  juniper  and  cypress  that  had 
not  before  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  since  the  forest 
which  originally  covered  the  present  area  of  the  lake  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  wood  was  gathered  in  quantities  for 
fuel  and  burned  fairly  well  after  it  had  dried. 

Mattamuskeet  lake  is  said  to  be  the  largest  within  the  bor- 
ders of  any  State  which  has  an  Atlantic  shore  line,  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  Around  its  shores  once  lived  a  portion  of 
the  Mattamuskeet  tribe  of  Indians,  from  whom  has  descended 
to  us  the  tradition  that  the  lake  basin  was  thirteen  moons  in 
burning.  The  soil  must  have  been  of  that  peaty  nature  that 
to-day  characterizes  much  of  Hyde  county  soil,  and  the  season 
when  it  burned  a  peculiarly  dry  one.  The  probability  is 
that  the  fire  originated  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  of  drouth, 
followed  by  an  exceedingly  dry  and  late  fall  and  winter,  or 
else  the  present  bed  of  the  lake  was  burned  out  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  this  tradition  would  indicate ;  otherwise  the 
great  press  of  water  from  Broad  Creek  swamp  and  the  usual 
natural  downfall  of  rain  would  have  speedily  quenched  this 
fire,  tremendous  though  it  must  have  been. 

In  many  of  the  old  deeds  made  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  to 
the  Indians,  and  by  the  Indians  to  later  purchasers,  this  lake 
is  mentioned  as  "Arrowmuskeet  lake,"  and  the  Indian  tribe 
as  the  "Arrowmuskeet  Indians."  Two  creeks — Middle  creek 
and  Far  creek — which  empty  into  Pamlico  sound,  are  spoken 
of  in  some  of  the  old  land  deeds  as  "Great  Arrowmuskeet" 
and  "Little  Arrowmuskeet"  creeks.  So  it  would  seem  that 
the  name  Mattamuskeet  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  name 
"Arrowmuskeet."  But  the  English  meaning  of  Arrowmus- 
keet  and  Mattamuskeet  are  unknown. 


HOW  FBEEDOM  CAME— 1865.* 


That  fateful  spring-time  morn,  how  fair  it  dawned ! 
Yet  all  things  seemed  amiss.      Across  the  bars, 
Old  Bess  and  Rose,  the  last  of  goodly  herds, 
Saved  by  their  cunning  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Lowed  for  the  tardy  maid ;  and  from  the  swamp 
Poor,  lonely  Don,  in  weary  "hiding-out, 
Would  neigh  and  neigh  again. 

Silent  and  dark, 
To  hungry  little  eyes,  the  kitchen  stood. 
The  crane  hung  grimly  by  the  mighty  hearth, 
In  patient  waiting  for  the  faithful  hand 
Which  year  in  year  had  swung  it  back  and  forth. 
Was  Mary  ill  ?      How  strange  to  miss  her  song, 
Which,  low  and  sweet,  ceased  not  from  dawn  to  dark. 
Her  song  had  changed  of  late ;  vengeful  and  stern 
At  times  it  grew,  awing  the  listening  child ; 
Then  sung  with  whispered  breath,  as  if  she  feared 
Her  lips  might  tell  the  rapture  of  her  heart. 

Wondering  and  half  afraid,  the  child  stole  in, 
Then  tiptoed  out,  over  the  creaking  floor, 
Like  one  who  leaves  at  night  a  dead  man's  room, 
And,  shuddering,  crouched  down  on  the  sunny  stile, 
In  heart-sick  longing  for  he  knew  not  what. 
His  dusky  playmates  heeded  not  his  signs, 
But  round  the  cabin  corners  furtive  peeped 
With  looks  of  mingled  sorrow,  craft  and  fear. 
And  even  Isaac,  dearest,  best  of  slaves, 
Comrade  and  comforter,  strode  muttering  past, 
With  bended  head,  and  feigned  to  see  him  not. 
He  could  have  wept  for  very  loneliness. 

What  ailed  the  negroes  all  ?     Beside  her  door 
Sat  aged  Martha — stolid,  dumb — but  now 
With  kerchiefed  head  and  bundle  on  her  knee, 
In  patient-eager  waiting,  like  a  child 
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Arrayed  for  its  first  journey.       In  and  out 

Went  Isaac,  shepherd  of  the  expectant  flock, 

Which,  huddling  round,  stayed  but  some  promised  sign. 

Galloping  round  the  bend,  a  soldier  came, 
Paused,  waved  a  flag,  and  shouted  to  the  slaves. 
Then  in  the  deep,  tense  stillness,  wild  and  sweet, 
Fierce  and  exultant  as  the  cry  of  beasts, 
Their  voices  rose  in  mighty  unison 
Of  rapturous  song ;  and  Isaac  led  them  forth 
In  solemn  march  down  freedom's  unknown  way, 
Trustful,  unthinking,  as  the  tribes  of  yore. 
And  they  were  gone,  without  one  farewell  word, 
One  motion  of  regret  for  the  old  life. 
Far  off  their  singing  faint  and  fainter  grew, 
Then  died  away,  and  in  the  death-like  hush 
Only  the  low,  deep  sobbing  of  a  child. 

Day  after  day  the  desolate  cabins  stood 

With  doors  wide  flung — the  master  willed  it  so, 

In  hope  to  lure  the  flock  back  to  their  fold. 

Still  in  its  corner  waited  Mary's  bed, 

White  and  untouched ;  and  Isaac's  faithful  clock 

Ticked  placidly  away  with  none  to  heed. 

The  gourd  hung  dry  and  thirsty  by  the  door. 

Would  they  return  ?    A  long,  long  week  had  gone, 
And  creeping  up  to- bed  a  lonely  child 
Peeped  wistful  out  into  the  misty  night — 
To  see  a  light  gleam  from  its  well-known  place 
By  Isaac's  hearth.     If  only  it  could  be ! 
Out  at  the  back  hall-door  and  down  the  path 
The  white-robed  figure,  went  with  flying  feet, 
And  paused  half -frightened  at  the  cabin  door. 
'Twas  he  indeed ;  but  older  grown  he  seemed, 
His  eyes  fixed  mournfully  upon  the  fire. 
"Isaac!"  and  at  the  breathless  cry  of  joy 
The  old  man  started  up,  as  round  his  neck 
Soft  little  arms  were  flung ;  and  to  his  heart 
He  clasped  the  child,  and  rocked  him  tenderly, 
Mumbling  and  sobbing  out  endearing  names. 
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And  she,  the  wise,  good  mistress,  only  smiled 
And  stole  noiseless  away  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
When  late  at  night,  as  in  the  time  now  gone, 
She  found  old  Isaac  fallen  fast  asleep 
Beside  the  trundle-bed,  his  great  black  hand 
Clasped  to  the  bosom  of  the  sleeping  child. 

How  like  a  dream  it  was,  when  Isaac's  horn 

Wakened  the  child  at  daybreak,  as  of  old  ; 

And  from  the  kitchen  came  once  more  the  sound 

Of  Mary's  voice !     And  yet  something  was  gone. 

And  cowering  down  beneath  the  covers,  the  young  heart 

Sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  nameless  grief. 

One  after  one  the  fugitives  crept  back, 
Like  children  from  a  stolen  holiday, 
Half  sheepish,  half  defiant  in  their  looks ; 
And  Isaac's  master  hand  imposed  again 
The  interrupted  task.     A  little  while 
Seemed  all  as  it  had  been ;  and  then  once  more 
Vacant  and  desolate  the  cabins  stood ; 
And  one  by  one  yielding  to  swift  decay, 
Their  roof -beams  tottered  in. 

That  faithful  heart>— 
Faithful  unto  the  end — long  since  in  dust, 
Sleeps  in  the  garden  at  the  master's  feet. 
But  still  his  cabin  stands — lone,  voiceless  ghost 
Of  all  that  was.     And  never  do  I  pass 
Its  threshold  but  with  bowed,  uncovered  head. 


FISHING  IN  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


BY    W.    L.    AEENDELL. 


The  Pamlico  section  is  an  interesting- as  well  as  an  instruc- 
tive portion  of  the  United  States,  its  sounds  and  rivers  being, 
if  not  the  home,  at  least  the  stopping  place  of  nearly  every 
species  of  fish  known  to  natural  history.  Fish  are  like  migra- 
tory birds.  They  spend  their  summers  in  the  north  and  their 
winters  in  the  south.  On  these  migratory  trips  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  waters  of  eastern  North  Carolina  are  visited 
by  them — some  of  them  hunting  for  food,  others  to  get  a 
fresh-water  bath.  Nature  has  furnished  these  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  with  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  what  is  good  for 
their  health.  The  salt  water  is  full  of  parasites,  or  what  the 
learned  doctor  of  the  present  day  would  call  microbes  or 
germs,  that  kill  the  fish  which  remain  in  it  too  long  at  a  time. 
But  a  salt-water  fish  knows  that  a  fresh-water  bath  is  death 
to  these  parasites,  hence  they  seek  the  fresh  water  for  relief. 
The  fresh-water  fish  take  a,  salt-water  bath  occasionally  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  was  not  known  at  the  National 
Museum  until  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  whenever  a  salt-water 
fish  begins  to  show  signs  of  weakness  it  is  treated  to  a  fresh- 
water bath.  The  bath  oftentimes  nearly  kills  the  fish,  but  it 
comes  out  a  new  creature,  with  its  scales  all  clean  and  bright. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  you  about  all  the  different  kinds 
of  fish  and  sea  animals  that  coast  along  the  North  Carolina 
bays  and  enter  our  sounds  and  rivers.  Only  a  few  can  be 
mentioned.  The  right  whale,  the  largest  whale,  comes  across 
from  the  Bermudas  sometime  in  March  or  April,  strikes  the 
coast  somewhere  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  later 
seeks  its  Arctic  home.  The  fishing  whale,  the  next  largest,  is 
nearly  always  on  our  coast.  This  animal  is  fit  for  nothing 
except  to  prey  upon  the  smaller  species  of  fish.  Immense 
schools  of  blue-fish,  Spanish  mackerel  and  Menhaden  also 
come  up  the  coast.  The  blue-fish  are  known  as  the  pirates  of 
the  sea.  They  hibernate  in  winter  and  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  When  they  go  into 
winter  quarters  they  are  fat,  and  a  nicer  table  fish  cannot  be 
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founds  unless  it  be  the  Spanish  mackerel  and  the  pompano. 
When  they  come  out  they  are  gaunt  and  ravenous,  and  woe 
be  unto  anything  edible  that  gets  in  their  way.  Spanish 
mackerel  start  from  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  and  make 
their  way  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  Chesapeake  bay.  When 
they  first  appear  in  May  they  are  poor  and  not  fit  to  eat. 
When  they  return  from  their  northern  trip  they  are  fat  and 
plump  and  are  the  finest  table  fish  known,  unless  it  be  the 
pompano,  which  is  a  species  of  mackerel.  The  white  shad 
and  the  herring  are  the  best-known  edible  fish.  Where  our 
North  Carolina  shad  spends  the  winter  is  not  known.  The 
Florida  shad  is  much  smaller,  and  so  is  the  Savannah  shad, 
and  does  not  bring  half  as  much  money  as  the  North  Carolina 
shad.  The  shad  does  not  live  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  it  ascends  to  spawn.  The  shad  of  the  Albemarle,  Pam- 
lico, Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  live  near  the  edge  of  the  gulf- 
stream,  nearest  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  coast  fish  of 
America  have  been  divided  into  four  classes — the  in-shore 
fish,  the  off-shore  fish,  the  pelagic  or  wandering  fish,  and  the 
deep-sea  fish.  The  herring  is  classed  as  a  wanderer.  It  is  a 
surface  swimmer,  and  for  the  most  part  a  regular  migrant 
from  south  to  north  in  spring,  and  from  north  to  south  in 
autumn.  It  spawns  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  then  it  is 
that  it  fills  our  rivers  and  sounds.  The  sturgeon,  like  the 
shad  and  the  herring,  is  now  a  valuable  fish  on  account  of  its 
roe.  When  it  is  prepared  it  is  called  caviar.  But  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  important  species  of  fish  that  visits  the 
North  Carolina  coast  is  called  by  our  people  fat-back ;  by  the 
people  of  Maine,  bunker ;  by  New  Yorkers,  menhaden ;  and 
by  Virginians,  alewife.  It  is  used  for  oil,  and  as  a  basis  for 
ammonia  and  phosphate  in  nearly  all  commercial  fertilizers. 

Some  of  the  North  Carolina  fish  not  yet  mentioned  are 
sheephead,  weak  fish  or  gray  trout,  cero,  bonito,  horse  mack- 
erel, striped  bass  or  rock,  sea  bass  or  black-fish,  red  bass  or 
drum,  flounder,  king-fish  or  sea  mullet,  spots,  hog-fish,  jump- 
ing mullet,  croaker,  soup  or  porgy,  pin-fish  or  robin,  eel,  cat- 
fish, black  bass  or  chub,  porpoise,  skate,  stingray,  toad,  perch, 
red  horse,  mullet,  tarpon  or  silver  king,  red  snapper,  grouper, 
shrimp,  shark,  and  sailor's  choice.  The  turtle,  terrapin,  all 
kinds  of  crabs  except  the  lobster,  scallops,  clams,  oysters, 
conchs,  and  perriwinkle  abound. 

The  principal  fisheries  are  near  the  junction  of  the  Roanoke 
and  Chowan  rivers,  at  the  head  of  the  Albemarle  sound  and 
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in  the  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers.  In  herring  fisheries  the  State 
ranks  first,  with  a  catch  of  15,520,000  pounds  a  year,  netting 
the  fishermen  $142,784.  The  shad  taken  in  1880  was 
3,221,263  pounds,  netting  $329,569,  being  a  little  below 
the  Maryland  catch,  but  the  price  realized  is  so  much  greater 
that  the  value  of  the  catch  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
Maryland  fisheries.  The  mullet  fisheries  of  the  State  are 
second  only  to  those  of  Florida.  In  1880  the  catch  of  mul- 
lets amounted  to  3,368,000  pounds,  valued  at  $80,500.  In 
that  year  1,120  men  were  engaged  in  catching  oysters.  The 
capital  invested  in  that  industry  was  $68,500,  and  the  value 
of  the  oysters  taken  $60,000.  In  1880  there  were  7,124  men 
employed  in  fishing  and  oystering  in  North  Carolina,  and 
ninety-nine  vessels,  3,824  boats,  117  pound-nets,  460  baskets, 
19,646  gill-nets,  522  dip-nets,  1,471  drag-seines  and  one 
purse-seine.  The  value  of  all  this  apparatus  was  $689,361. 
To-day  these  figures  can  be  multiplied  by  -Q.Ye  for  the  rivers, 
and  ten  for  the  coast. 

The  total  value  of  river  and  sound  products  in  1880  was 
$564,950  ;  sea  products,  $280,745.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  in  the  products  of  the  sea.  The 
crab  interest  alone  has  become  so  large  that  it  would  seem 
like  a  Munchausen  story  to  attempt  to  give  the  figures  as 
compared  with  1880.  The  annual  catch  of  fish  and  the  use  of 
all  fish  products  has  increased  enormously  since  1880.  While 
there  was  but  one  purse-seine  in  1880,  there  are  to-day  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  used  in  the  catch  of  menhaden 
in  Carteret  county  alone.  Morehead  City  is  now  the  largest 
fish  market  in  the  United  States  except  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  United  States  Government  has  a  fish  hatchery  at  Eden- 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  rivers  and  sounds  of  this 
and  other  States.  The  Government  has  also  a  fine  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  seal-life,  near  Beaufort,  and  the  specimens  of 
marine  animals  collected  and  placed  there  are  extensive,  in- 
structive, and  curious.  It  would  pay  any  boy  or  girl  in  North 
Carolina  who  would  like  to  get  some  idea  of  the  different  ani- 
mals of  the  sea  to  visit  that  laboratory. 


TRUCKING  IN  EASTERN   CAROLINA. 


BY  R.   D.    W.    CONNOR. 


The  great  trucking  section  in  North  Carolina  is  the  coast 
region.  Nature  has  supplied  this  region  with  every  con- 
dition necessary  to  successful  truck-farming.  Here  are  found 
low  ridges  of  clayey  texture  on  which  the  early  cabbage 
thrives  best;  fertile  flats  of  light,  mellow  sand  suited  to  a 
great  variety  of  crops  from  the  early  potato  to  the  melon; 
and  black  peaty  lands  reclaimed  from  swamps  on  which  lux- 
uriant crop©  of  late  celery  nourish.  Here,  too,  the  climate, 
mellowed  by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  and  by  gentle  breezes 
from  the  sea,  is  mild  the  year  round.  Labor  also  is  present 
in  abundance  and  wages  are  good.  Finally,  every  facility 
for  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  both  by  land  and  by 
water  is  at  hand. 

The  leading  trucking  sections  in  North  Carolina  are  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  from  Chadbourn  and  Wil- 
mington northward  to  Goldsboro,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 
North  Carolina  Railroad  from  Goldsboro  to  Morehead  City. 
In  this  section  within,  recent  years  truck-farming  has  de- 
veloped into  an  immense  industry  and  each  year  shows  an 
astonishing  growth  over  the  preceding  year.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  cultivated  in  vegetables,  tens  of  thousands  of 
laborers  are  employed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
invested.  How  rapid  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been 
is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  in  1879  the  vegetable  crop  in 
North  Carolina  was  valued  at  $135,435 ;  while  twenty  years 
later  the  value  reached  $1,657,087.  These  figures  mean 
much  more  than  is  represented  by  mere  dollars.  They  mean 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  have  been  converted 
into  garden  spots ;  that  work  has  been  given  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  laborers ;  that  better  houses  have  been  built ; 
and  more  and  better  schools  and  churches  have  been  erected ; 
that  better  standards  of  living  have  been  introduced,  and  a 
general  improvement  in  all  the  concerns  of  life  has  been  and 
is  uplifting  the  people  of  this  section.  An  agency  which  has 
wrought  so  much  good  to  so  many  people  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  all. 


The  great  importance  of  vegetables  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  in  1899,  although 
the  acreage  in  vegetables  was  only  2.0  per  cent,  of  the  acreage 
of  all  crops,  yet  the  value  of  the  vegetable  crop  was  8.3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  In  North  Carolina  during  the  same  year 
the  acreage  in  vegetables  was  2.7  per  cent,  but  the  value  was 
9.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  principal  vegetables  raised 
in  this  state  for  the  market  are  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  canteloupes,  and  strawber- 
ries. Such  others  as  the  beet,  the  asparagus,  the  dewberry, 
the  radish,  etc.,  are  raised  in  smaller  quantities. 

In  1899  North  Carolina  led  all  the  States  in  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  farms  producing  vegetables  for  the 
market.  Of  her  224,637  farms,  46,776,  or  20.8  per  cent, 
were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  located  principally  in  eastern 
Carolina.  The  acreage  so  cultivated  was  31,921,  and  the 
value  of  the  vegetables  sold,  exclusive  of  small  fruits,  was 
$1,657,087.  Add  to  this  sum  the  $686,560  produced  by  the 
sale  of  small  fruits  and  we  have  a  total  value  of  the  vegetable 
crop  of  1899  of  $2,343,647,  an  increase  over  the  crop  of 
1889  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  or  589.2  per  cent.  If  sta- 
tistics for  1904  were  available,  it  would  be  seen  that  this 
rapid  progress  has  continued  from  1899  until  to-day. 

Some  particular  instances  of  the  extent  of  the  trucking 
industry  in  eastern  Carolina  will  give  a  more  forcible  idea 
of  its  growth  than  can  be  obtained  from  these  general 
statements.  The  great  demand  for  lettuce  on  the  Northern 
markets  has  created  an  immense  development  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  plant.  It  is  cultivated  the  year  round  in  small 
beds,  protected  in  winter  by  cloth  or  glass  coverings.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight  on  a  cold  winter  day  to  see  dozens  of  these 
beds  with  their  snow-white  coverings  stretching  away  side 
by  side  across  acres  of  bare  fields;  but  if  the  day  is  warm 
the  white  coverings  are  removed  and  the  bright  green  leaves 
of  the  delicate  plant  stand  out  in  sharp  delightful  contrast 
to  the  dullness  of  the  dead  vegetation  on  all  sides.  During 
the  spring  of  1904  no  less  than  80,000  packages  of  this 
refreshing  delicacy  were  •shipped  to  the  North  from  eastern 
Carolina  although  the  largest  shipments  are  not  made  dur- 
ing the  spring  months.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  a 
most  profitable  industry.  Numerous  instances  are  reported 
where  the  profits  have  been  more  than  $3,000  per  acre.     The 
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greatest  care  and  closest  attention  are  demanded  for  its  such 
cessful  cultivation  but  the  reward  is  ample.  The  cultivation 
of  canteloupes,  too,  has  been  developed  into  a  profitable  in- 
dustry. During  the  spring  of  1904  no  less  than  90,916 
packages  of  these  delicious  melons  were  shipped  from  east- 
ern Carolina  to  the  northern  markets,  from  which  were 
realized  $136,370.  Along  with  these  were  sent  126,570 
packages  of  beans  and  peas,  producing  at  one  dollar  per  pack- 
age $126,570.  But  these  are  among  the  minor  crops.  The 
most  extensively  raised  vegetable  in.  the  United  States  is 
the  Irish  potato.  How  this  industry  has  grown  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  crop  reports 
from  the  eleven  counties  of  Beaufort,  Pamlico,  Currituck, 
Wayne,  Pasquotank,  Pitt,  Lenoir,  Perquimans,  Martin,  Pen- 
der and  Duplin  in  1889  and  1899.  In  1889  these  counties 
planted  1,602  acres  of  Irish  potatoes;  by  the  year  1899  this 
had  increased  no  less  than  315  per  cent,  or  to  a  total  acre- 
age of  6,641.  In  that  year  the  county  of  Beaufort  alone 
planted  more  potatoes  than  the  eleven  counties  mentioned 
in  1889.  From  this  acreage  were  produced  586,758  bushels 
of  potatoes.  Although  exact  reports  for  the  year  1900-1904 
are  not  available,  yet  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  the  rate  of  increase  shown  during  the  years  1889- 
1899  has  not  since  been  diminished.  One  day's  shipment 
alone  from  the  city  of  New  Bern  in  the  spring  of  1904 
amounted  to  sixty  solid  car-loads,  each  containing  200  bar- 
rels of  potatoes  and  selling  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.75  per  barrel. 
But  however  great  may  be  the  Irish  potato  crop  in  North 
Carolina,  it  must  yield  ground  to  the  sweet  potato.  In  the 
production  of  this  vegetable  eastern  North  Carolina  leads 
the  world  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  Wherever  this  deli- 
cious vegetable  is  known  the  eastern  Carolina  product  is  the 
favorite.  In  1899,  of  the  twenty-five  counties  in  the  United 
States  leading  in  the  production  of  the  potato,  eight  were  in 
eastern  Carolina.  These  eight  counties  planted  19,924  acres, 
from  which  were  produced  1,776,975  bushels  of  potatoes. 
In  that  year  the  production  for  the  entire  State  was  5,781,- 
587  bushels,  which  were  valued  at  $2,119,956.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  these  eight  counties  in  eastern  Carolina 
produced  more  than  30.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  of  the 
State. 
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As  the  Irish  potato  yields  in  importance  to  the  sweet 
potato,  so  the  sweet  potato  must  in  turn  give  way  to  the 
strawberry.  The  proportions  reached  in  the  development 
of  this  crop  are  simply  marvelous,  and  yet,  so  vast  are  the 
opportunities,  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Writ- 
ing of  trucking  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  William  R.  Mer- 
riam,  Director  of  the  United  States  Census,  says:  "Some 
idea  of  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  its  development  may  be 
gained  from  the  strawberry  shipments,  which  doubled  in  the 
three  years  1897  to  1900."  Since  1900  the  development 
has  been  still  more  striking.  Of  the  strawberry  shipments 
during  the  spring  of  1901,  the  "Carolina  Fruit  and  Truck 
Growers'  Journal"  says:  "Its  proportions  are  absolutely  as- 
tounding. The  daily  movement  by  refrigerator  and  express 
is  so  great  as  to  require  train-load  after  train-load,  ranging 
in  length  and  size  from  nine  car-loads  by  express  to  forty 
car-loads  by  refrigrator,  the  refrigerator  trains  having  to 
be  moved  in  five  or  six  sections."  This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
statement.  On  May  10,  1904,  no  less  than  214  car-loads  of 
strawberries  from  eastern  Carolina  passed  through  South 
Eocky  Mount  to  the  North.  Of  these  forty  went  to  New 
York  City,  twenty-nine  to  Boston,  twenty-one  to  Philadel- 
phia, twenty  to  Pittsburg,  and  smaller  quantities  to  various 
other  northern  cities.  On  seven  other  days  car-load  ship- 
ments ranged  all  the  way  from  100  to  213.  During  last 
spring  it  required  a  train  of  2,217  refrigerator  cars  to  move 
the  strawberry  crop  from  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  71,000  crates  carried  by  express. 

The  total  number  of  crates  shipped  was  608,369.  Of 
these  420  car-loads  went  to  New  York  City,  281  to  Boston, 
219  to  Pittsburg,  209  to  Philadelphia,  and  smaller  quanti- 
ties to  other  cities.  This  enormous  crop  was  produced  from 
6,835  acres,  and  sold  for  $2,216,738,  an  average  per  acre  of 
of  more  than  $178. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  inviting  field  for 
the  investment  of  capital  than  the  trucking  industry  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  A  farm  near  Chadbourn,  which 
was  bought  ten  years  ago  for  $250,  sold  five  years  later  for 
$1,600,  and  again  during  the  past  summer  for  $4,100.  Re- 
ports from  another  strawberry  farm  in  the  same  vicinity 
show  that  one  day's  picking  during  last  May  sold  for  $907, 
and  for  each  day  of  the  week  before  the  sales  were  from 
$250  to  $500. 
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That  these  enormous  profits  are  not  confined  to  the  straw- 
berry crop,  but  extend  throughout  all  the  trucking  industry, 
is  clearly  shown  by  a  simple  comparison  of  the  profits  from 
trucking  with  the  profits  received  from  other  crops.  The 
United  States  Census  Report  for  1900  shows  the  following 
average  per  acre  for  1899 : 

In  the   United   States,   all  crops $10.04 

In   the   United   States,   vegetables 42.09 

In  North   Carolina,   corn 6.36 

In  North  Carolina,  cotton 17.86 

In  North  Carolina,  tobacco. 39.59 

In  North  Carolina,  vegetables 51.91 

Among  the  many  problems  with  which  the  trucker  is  com- 
pelled to  deal,  none  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
transportation.  He  is  dependent  upon  this  for  the  increase 
in  the  extent  of  his  market,  and  therefore  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  industry.  Without  cheap  rates,  rapid  and  safe 
transit  he  is  confined  to  local  markets,  where  the  demand  is 
naturally  limited.  With  these  things,  as  introduced  by  mod- 
ern improvements,  he  has  for  his  market  the  entire  country. 
In  this  particular,  eastern  North  Carolina  is  fortunate. 
Here  the  truckers  have  easy  access  to  every  facility  for  trans- 
portation both  by  water  and  by  rail.  Transportation  by 
water  is  cheaper  than  by  rail  and  the  cargoes  are  subject 
to  less  injury  from  dust,  heat,  cinders  and  jolts.  But  the 
limitation  in  the  territory  that  can  be  reached  by  water  and 
lack  of  speed  make  it  impossible  for  the  water  routes  to 
compete  with  the  railroads.  The  steamboat  is  too  slow  for 
the  transportation  of  perishable  products  to  distant  markets. 
Long-distance  transportation  of  such  vegetables  is  a  recent 
development,  made  possible  by  improvements  in  railroad  fa- 
cilities. "The  transition  from  early  conditions  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  to-day  in  the  way  of  a  varied  diet  *  *  * 
where  the  most  delicate  garden  products  of  the  far  South 
and  the  Pacific  coast  may  be  found  at  any  time  of  the  year 
in  the  markets  of  New  England,  is  a  marvel,  yet  this  has 
been  brought  about  within  forty  years,  and  all  but  the 
meagre  beginnings  of  it  belong  to  the  last  two  decades."* 

The  first  all-rail  shipment  of  truck  from  eastern  North 
Carolina  was  made  in  1887.     In  that  year  only  six  refrig- 

*United  States  Census  Report,  1900. 
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erator  cars  were  in  use  in  the  United  States.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  cars  in  use  gives  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  development  of  the  trucking  industry.  In 
1887,  6;  in  1888,  60;  in  1891,  600,  and  in  1901  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,  60,000,  or  one-twentieth 
of  all  the  freight  cars  in  operation  in  those  countries.  In 
the  North  Carolina  trucking  district  the  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness carried  by  refrigerator  cars  from  1897  to  1900  was 
152.3  per  cent.  To  this  add  the  increase  of  31.8  per  cent, 
in  that  carried  by  express,  and  we  have  a  total  increase  of 
184.1  per  cent,  within  the  short  space  of  three  years. 

These  facts  show  that  an  enormous  business  in  trucking 
has  recently  grown  up  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  use 
of  cloth  to  protect  crops  from  the  cold  of  winter  is  rapidly 
giving  way  to  the  more  permanent  and  more  certain  protec- 
tion of  glass  frames.  "When  once  the  gardeners  of  the  State 
realize  the  profit  that  can  be  made  by  the  intelligent  use 
of  glass,  there  will  grow  up  a  great  forcing  business  in  heated 
structures,  as  there  has  in  the  North,  and  which  our  milder 
climate  will  make  more  profitable.  *  *  *  Over  a  large 
part  of  the  State  this  gardening  under  glass  can  be  made  a 
great  source  of  profit,  for  the  growers  here  can  compete 
easily  in  the  perfection  of  the  crop  with  those  in  the  North 
who  are  obliged  to  use  heated  houses  for  the  purpose.  * .  *  * 
Some  day  our  people  will  wake  up  to  their  advantages  in  this 
respect,  and  we,  too,  will  have  extensive  ranges  of  heated 
glass  for  the  production  of  crops  out  of  season,  for  which  the 
wealthy  people  of  the  great  Northern  cities  stand  ready  to 
pay  liberally."* 

What  great  things  the  future  holds  in  store  for  this  fa- 
vored region  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  educational  development  in  the  State  must  of  necessity 
come  great  industrial  development.  The  two  are  twin-born 
and  inseparable.  With  the  application  of  intelligent  indus- 
try to  the  boundless  natural  resources  of  the  section,  eastern 
North  Carolina  will  be  converted  into  one  vast,  fertile  gar- 
den, capable  of  feeding  the  millions  of  less  favored  regions. 

*  Sketch  of  North  Carolina. 


SHIPPING  IN  COLONIAL  AND  ANTE-BELLUM 

TIMES. 


BY  LIDA  T.   RODMAN. 


The  first  entrance  from  the  ocean  to  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  was  made  through  Roanoke  inlet;  but  in  1693, 
owing  to  a  severe  storm,  Ocracoke  inlet  was  opened  and  be- 
came the  best  channel  for  navigation.  Thus  we  had  the  Port 
of  Ocracoke,  and  very  early  legislative  acts  were  passed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  channel,  buoys  and  beacons  being 
ordered  set. 

The  first  settlements  were  all  made  upon  the  water- 
courses; and  small  vessels,  mostly  from  New  England  at 
first,  passed  up  the  various  streams  to  the  plantations,  ex- 
changing their  commodities  at  whatever  prices  they  could 
extort.  For  the  protection  of  the  planters,  a  law  was  passed 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony  establishing  certain 
trading  points  in  Bath  county  for  the  sale  of  foreign  com- 
modities, non-residents  being  unable  to  sell  elseAvhere.  The 
trading  points  named  for  the  Pamlico  section  were  Bath 
Town ;  Lionel  Reading's  plantation  on  the  south  side  of 
Pamlico  river,  a  few  miles  below  Washington ;  and  the  plan- 
tation of  Emanuel  Cleaves  in  Hyde  precinct. 

Money  was  very  scarce,  and  a  rate  of  valuation  was  fixed 
by  law,  certain  products  being  styled  "staple  or  rated  com- 
modities." Debts  could  be  paid  in  these  unless  sterling 
money  was  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  Corn,  tobacco, 
pork,  pitch  and  turpentine,  wheat,  tallow,  skins,  whalebone, 
hemp,  beef,  rice  and  beeswax  were  all  staple  commodities. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the  coast,  with  its  many  treach- 
erous sand-bars,  made  it  necessary  to  "help  vessels  over  the 
shoals  by  lighterage."  Small  boats  called  lighters  assisted 
larger  vessels  by  carrying  a  part  of  the  cargo  over  the 
"swash,"  as  the  shoals  inside  the  inlet  are  styled.  Every 
encouragement  was  given  to  navigation.  Pilots  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  each  inlet,  and  large  fees  were 
allowed  in  order  to  induce  good  men  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  pilots  boarded  vessels  outside  the  bar  and  brought  them 
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in,  or,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  communicated  with  them  by 
signals. 

The  lack  of  deep  water  was  a  great  barrier  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pamlico  section.  However,  in  spite  of  difficul- 
ties, a  large  and  enterprising  trade  was  carried  on  from 
the  first.  In  the  early  times  piracy  also  flourished  and 
helped  to  discourage  commerce.  The  most  noted  sea-robber 
of  this  section  was  Edward  Teach,  or  "Black-Beard."  He 
had  his  home  near  Bath,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  a 
part  of  his  treasure,  yet  undiscovered,  lies  buried  in  a  se- 
cluded cove  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  town. 

Ocracoke  inlet  was  of  great  value  in  1776  as  a  channel  of 
supply  to  the  American  army.  Finally,  in  order  to  stop 
this  trade,  the  British  attempted  to  blockade  the  port  of 
Ocracoke.  Their  efforts  were  attended  with  small  success,  as 
a  battery  was  placed  there,  and  the  "Caswell,"  under  Cap- 
tain Willis  Williams,  was  put  on  guard. 

About  1785  the  town  of  Washington  became  the  commer- 
cial center  of  the  Pamlico  section,  considerable  trade  being 
carried  on  by  boats  between  that  point  and  Tarboro,  Green- 
ville and  other  places  on  Tar  river.  Edenton,  New  Bern  and 
Wilmington  were  also  included  in  the  traffic  activities  of 
Washington  merchants.  Naval  stores,  pork,  lumber,  tobacco 
and  other  articles  were  brought  to  Washington  and  stored 
for  reshipment,  or  exchanged  for  salt,  molasses,  sugar,  iron, 
rum,  or  manufactured  wares. 

In  1783,  and  probably  previous  to  that  time,  shipments 
were  made  from  Washington  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  West 
Indies  and  Northern  markets  by  the  firm  of  John  Gray  and 
Thomas  Blount,  merchants  of  Washington  and  Tarboro. 
This  firm  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  and  were  at  that 
time  the  largest  merchants  of  this  section.  Shell  Castle 
island  and  Beacon  island,  near  Ocracoke,  were  owned  by 
John  Gray  Blount,  constituting  valuable  properties  in  con- 
nection with  his  shipping  interests.  John  Wallace,  called 
"Governor  Wallace,"  was  the  agent  of  the  aforesaid  firm 
on  Shell  Castle;  in  a  letter  dated  April,  1792,  he  says:  "To 
keep  anything  like  a  just  account  of  the  vessels  passing  in 
and  out  would  take  me  and  six  other  men  to  do,  for  they 
pass  through  three  passages."  French,  Dutch  and  Spanish 
merchants  made  efforts  to  engage  the  trade  of  this  section 
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soon  after  and  during  the  Revolution,  sending  their  prices 
current  and  rates  of  exchange  to  Washington  as  early  as 
1783. 

The  list  of  all  the  vessels,  with  their  captains,  that  have 
sailed  down  Pamlico  river  and  over  the  bar  would  be  a 
brave  showing.  Those  old  sea  captains  were  a  strong,  cour- 
ageous race,  often  unlettered,  but  honest  to  the  core,  and  full 
of  human  kindness.  Oh !  the  heartaches  and  sorrow  when 
they  never  came  back  !  And  the  sad  old  sea  told  no  tales 
and  gave  up  none  of  its  human  treasure.  But  we  owe  much 
to  those  early  sea  captains,  for  it  was  their  tedious  and  peril- 
ous voyages  that  brought  civilization  to  the  infant  colony. 
Captain  John  Smith,  June  14,  1793,  writes  that  he  "ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  after  a  tolerable  agreeable  passage  of 
forty-four  days,  without  serious  damage  to  his  vessel  or  rig- 
ging." 

About  1818  Messrs.  Josiah  and  Luke  Fowle  came  from 
New  England  to  engage  in  shipping  in  Washington.  One 
of  these  merchants  was  lost  at  sea  and  the  other  died  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  consequence  of  which  their  younger  brother, 
Samuel  R.  Fowle,  took  charge  of  the  business.  Twenty-five 
vessels  were  owned  at  different  times  by  S.  R.  Fowle  and 
S.  R.  Fowle  &  Son. 

About  1835  the  first  steamboat  was  placed  on  Pamlico 
river,  but  proved  unsuited  to  the  navigation  up  Tar  river. 
The  attempt  was  made  again  in  1846  without  success.  In 
1849  the  firm  of  John  Myers  &  Sons  built  the  aAmidas," 
this  venture  proving  a  success.  It  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  steamboat  traffic  in  this  section.  Other  well-remem- 
bered boats  of  this  firm  have  been  the  Cotton  Plant,  R.  L. 
Myers,  Edgecombe,  Beaufort  and  Tar  River.  The  steamer 
Governor  Morehead,  also  owned  by  John  Myers  &  Sons, 
made  trips  from  Washington  to  Greenville,  connecting  with 
the  plank-road  to  Wilson.  During  the  civil  war  she  was 
taken  to  Tarboro  and  burned  at  the  dock  by  her  patriotic 
owners  to  prevent  capture  by  the  Federal  troops. 

About  1849  the  brig  Alamance  was  built  by  Abner  Neal 
at  his  ship-yard  near  Washington.  Considerable  curiosity 
was  aroused  as  to  her  intended  career.  She  was  commanded 
by  a  daring  character  in  the  person  of  Frank  La  Motte,  of 
New  Bern,  who,  it  was  supposed,  meant  to  engage  in  the 
slave  trade.     But  whatever  his  plans  may  have  been  they 
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were  frustrated,  as  the  Alamance  on  her  first  trip  out  went 
down  at  sea  with  all  on  board. 

The  office  of  collector  of  the  Port  of  Ocracoke  was,  in 
early  times,  an  important  position;  at  different  periods,  it 
was  filled  by  Joshua  Tayloe,  Sylvester  Brown,  Thomas  Har- 
vey Blount,  and  Jasper.  Blount. 

In  1873  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  put  the 
steamer  Olive  on  the  route  from  this  section  to  ]STorfolk. 
From  that  time  the  trade  of  the  old  sailing  vessels  has  waned. 
To-day  not  one  is  left.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  large 
and  handsome  steamboats,  lumber  barges,  tugs,  and  the  swift 
gasoline  launches,  all  in  keeping  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  age. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PAMLICO  SECTION. 


1.  Name  some  of  the  counties  now  embraced  in  the  Pam- 
lico section.     What  counties  formerly  composed  that  section  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  Huguenots  1 

3.  Which  is  the  oldest  town  in  North  Carolina  ?  Tell  all 
you  can  about  it. 

4.  Tell  in  a  few  words  about  the  beginnings  of  New  Bern 
and  Washington. 

5.  Name  the  first  schools  and  school-masters. 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Tuscarora  War. 

7.  Tell  briefly  the  cause  of  the  Cary  Rebellion. 

8.  What  was  the  origin  of  Mattamuskeet  lake  ? 

9.  Give  some  figures  to  show  the  value  of  the  fishing  in 
North  Carolina, 

10.  Give  some  figures  to  show  the  value  of  the  trucking 
industry. 

[The  answers  to  the  above  questions  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  papers  and  maps  comprising  the  above  programme. 
Teachers  should  insist  on  full,  clearly  stated  answers.] 


SOME  SHORT  COLONIAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 


BY    J.    BUY  AN    GRIMES. 


THOMAS    GARY. 


JOHN"    PORTER. 


John  Porter  was  speaker  of  the  assembly  1697  ;  member  of 
the  general  court,  attorney-general,  and  member  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  leader  of  the  people  in  their  fight  for  their  chartered 
rights,  and  an  active  participant  in  the  Gary  Rebellion. 


Jfefc- 


CHRISTOPHER    GALE. 


Christopher  Gale  came  to  North  Carolina  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  justice  of  the  general  court,  1703  ; 
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Thomas  Gary,  the  central  figure  of  the  Gary  Rebellion, 
was  born  about  1678 ;  was  secretary  of  the  council  of  South 
Carolina,  1695;  register  of  the  admiralty  court,  1697  and 
1698 ;  receiver-general  and  treasurer  of  the  province  from 
1671  to  1698  ;  in  1705  he  was  deputy  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina under  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson ;  again  president  of  the 
council  and  ex  officio  governor  from  1708  to  1710 ;  owned  the 
land  on  which  Bath  Town  was  situated;  died  about  1722. 

WILLIAM    GLOVER. 

William  Glover  was  a  member  of  the  general  court;  mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  president  of  the  council  and  ex  officio 
governor  in  1707. 
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later  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  provincial  council  or 
deputy  to  Lords  Proprietors;  major  of  militia,  collector  of 
customs  and  attorney-general ;  in  1712  he  became  chief  jus- 
tice, which  position  he  held  until  1717 ;  after  an  intermission 
of  five  years  he  was  reinstated  and  held  the  same  office  until 
1724,  then  went  to  England,  but  on  his  return  was  again 
made  chief  justice,  which  office  he  held  until  1731;  in  1727 
appointed  commissioner  to  run  the  dividing  line  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  commissioner  to  South  Caro- 
lina in  1712 ;  one  of  the  first  vestrymen  of  St.  Thomas7  par- 
ish ;  married  Mrs.  Sara  Harvey,  widow  of  one  of  the  colonial 
governors ;  died  at  Edenton  in  Chowan. 


EDWARD    MOSEEEY. 

Edward  Moseley  was  a  member  of  the  council,  1705,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards ;  commissioner  to  settle  the  Vir- 
ginia boundary  line  in  1710  and  again  in  1728 ;  surveyor- 
general,  1723  ;  commissioner  to  run  South  Carolina  boundary 
line  in  1737 ;  commissioner  to  run  Lord  Granville's  line  in 
1746 ;  public  treasurer  in  1715 ;  speaker  of  the  assembly  in 
1716  and  many  times  thereafter;  commissioner  to  revise  the 
laws,  1740;  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  1743. 


TOBIAS    KNIGHT. 


Tobias  Knight  at  one  time  lived  at  Bath  Town  and  was  a 
vestryman  of  St.  Thomas'  parish ;  was  secretary  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Carolina ;  deputy  to  John  Danson  and  Lord  Cra- 
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ven7  Lords  Proprietors;  collector  of  her  majesty's  customs  at 
Currituck,  and  for  a  short  time  chief  justice  of  the  province. 


JOHN    LOVICK. 


John  Lovick  was  secretary  of  the  province;  deputy  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors;  member  of  the  council;  member  of  the 
court  of  chancery  and  chief  justice;  commissioner  for  North 
Carolina  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  in  1728  ;  collector  for  the  port  of  Roanoke. 


JOHN    PAEIN. 


John  Palin  was  deputy  receiver  in  Pasquotank ;  vestryman 
and  church  warden  for  South-west  parish,  Pasquotank ;  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  1728  ;  chief  iustice.  1731. 


RICHARD    SANDERSON 


Captain  Richard  Sanderson  was  a  man  of  great  Avealth  for 
the  times;  ship  owner  of  some  pretensions;  a  justice  of  the 
general  court ;  vestryman  for  Perquimans  parish ;  boundary 
commissioner  in  1718  ;  member  of  the  council  in  1725  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  house  of  assembly  in  1726. 


ROBERT    WEST. 


Colonel  Robert  West  was  appointed  couimissioner  to  settle 
bounds  of  Tuscarora  lands  in  1722;  commissioner  to  Indians 
in  1725;  member  of  upper  house  of  assembly;  justice  of 
peace;  member  of  the  council. 


JOHN    WORLEY. 


Colonel  John  Worley  was  a  vestryman  of  Chowan  precinct 
in  1715;  member  of  council;  a  justice  of  the  general  court; 
lived  at  one  time  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Wash- 


ington. 
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NICHOLAS    CRISP. 


Captain  Nicholas  Crisp  was  a  member  of  the  council  and 
vestryman  of  the  Eastern  parish  of  Chowan. 


'nidwt*  &'*? 


WILLIAM    MAULE. 

Col.  Wm.  Maule,  after  twice  being  taken  prisoner  in  the 
war  with  France,  appeared  in  Albemarle  about  1710,  when 
he  was  recommended  to  John  Lawson  for  deputy  surveyor- 
general,  and  in  that  year  was  associated  with  Edward  Mose- 
ley  in  the  first  attempt  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  He  was  captain  of  a  company 
in  the  Tuscarora  war;  deputy  surveyor-general,  1710;  sur- 
veyor-general, 1715-1722  ;  commissioner  to  settle  the  Indian 
boundary,  1723 ;  member  of  the  assembly,  1725 ;  member  of 
the  council,  1725;  justice  of  the  precinct  court;  married 
Penelope  Golland,  a  step-daughter  of  Governor  Eden ;  was  a 
man  of  easy  fortune,  owning  an  estate  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  fertile  lands  on  Roanoke  river  known  as  Caledonia. 


PATRICK    MAULE. 


"Dr.  Patrick  Maule,  Gent.,"  was  "a  man  of  lerning  and 
has  a  plentiful  fortune."  (See  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  Ill, 
page  514)  ;  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  library  of 
Bath;  one  of  the  first  vestrymen  of  St.  Thomas'  parish  in 
Bath  county ;  deputy  surveyor ;  deputy  judge  of  the  court  of 
admiralty;  member  of  the  general  assembly;  justice  of  the 
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peace  for  Beaufort  precinct ;  lived  at  Manle's  Point  and  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  John  Porter,  Sr. 


THOMAS    SWANN. 

Thomas  Swann  was  the  son  of  Major  Samuel  Swann  and 
grandson  of  Governor  William  Drummond ;  was  a  member  of 
the  council  and  speaker  of  the  assembly. 

THOMAS    POLLOCK. 

Thomas  Pollock  came  to  Albemarle  as  deputy  to  Lord  Car- 
teret in  1684,  and  was  a  member  of  the  council  almost  con- 
tinuously until  his  death  in  1722 ;  was  twice  president  of  the 
council  and  acting  governor;  was  major-general  commanding 
the  provincial  forces  in  the  Tuscarora  war;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town  of  Edenton ;  was  a  great  churchman  and 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 


CHARLES    EDEN. 

Charles  Eden  was  governor  from  1712  to  1722,  the  time  of 
his  death ;  lived  at  Bath  Town  and  then  on  Salmon  creek  in 
Bertie  county,  near  Edenton ;  was  lacking  in  strength  to  cope 
Avith  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ; 
under  his  rule  the  Indians  were  subdued  and  the  colony  pros- 
pered ;  his  character  has  been  clouded  by  an  alleged  intimacy 
with  the  pirate  Teach,  but  the  charge  is  unsustained  by  proof. 


RICHARD    EVERARD. 


Sir  Eichard  Everard  was  governor  from  1725  to  1729; 
was  an  Irishman  by  birth. 
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GEORGE    BURRINGTON. 


George  Biirrington  was  twice  governor  of  North  Carolina ; 
was  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  but  imperious,  violent  and 
opinionated ;  under  him  the  colony  made  considerable  growth. 


ARTHUR    DOBBS. 


Arthur  Dobbs  was  governor  from  1754  to  1765 ;  was  an 
Irishman  of  noble  birth,  well  educated  and  of  liberal  views, 
but  ill-fitted  by  infirmities  of  age  and  disposition  to  govern  a 
people  impatient  of  restraint ;  under  him  the  colony  increased 
in  wealth,  population  and  in  developed  resources. 

WILLIAM    HERRITAGE. 

William  Herritage  was  born  about  1707 ;  educated  at  Har- 
row, England ;  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  was  clerk  of  the 
assembly  for  many  years ;  the  town  of  Kingston  was  laid  out 
on  his  property. 

JEREMIAH    VAIL. 

Jeremiah  Vail  was  deputy  clerk  of  the  council,  1753 ; 
deputy  clerk  of  the  crown ;  member  of  the  assembly  for  New 
Bern  town ;  receiver  of  impost  or  duty  for  the  county  of  Cra- 
ven ;  inspector  of  Neuse  river. 


JOHN    SIMPSON". 


John  Simpson  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1760  and 
frequently  thereafter;  member  of  Pitt  county  committee  of 


safety,  1775;  member  of  the  New  Bern  convention,  1775; 
Halifax  convention,  1776;  general  of  the  militia  for  New 
Bern  district. 


aJofV^eM- 
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THE  01,1)   NORTH   STATE. 


BY    WILLIAM    GASTON. 


Carolina !   Carolina !   Heaven's  blessings  attend  her ! 
While  Ave  live  Ave  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her. 
Our  hearts  sAvell  with  gladness  Avhenever  Ave  name  her. 

Hurrah!   Hurrah,  the  Old  North  State  foreA^er! 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  Avhose  name  stands  foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
Hoav  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 
And  true  lightAvood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them. 
Hoav  they  kindle   and   flame !    Oh !   none   know   but  AvhoVe 
tried  them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  Avho  love  us,  love  the  land  that  Ave  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  HeaA^en), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 


CALVIN   H.   WILEY. 


PROGRAM   OF  EXERCISES 


n 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY" 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1905 


R.    D.    W.    CONNOR 


ISSUED  FROM   THE   OFFICE   OF  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

KALEIGH,   N.   C. 


CHAPTER  164 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1901. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and 
every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day/'  may  be  de- 
voted, by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  to  the  consideration  of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State 
history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction :  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Satur- 
day or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Mon- 
day next  following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day 
shall  fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  school  may  not  be  in  ses- 
sion, the  celebration  may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this 
the  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFACE. 


As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early 
as  October  12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the 
law  of  fixing  the  date  of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and 
hereafter  on  the  last  Friday  before  Christmas.  It  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  all  the  public  schools  of  the  state  shall 
engage  in  this  celebration  on  the  same  day.  This  pamphlet 
has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  fail- 
ing to  celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  pub- 
lic consideration  of  the  history  of  the  state  in  the  public 
schools,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly 
printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is  a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  public  school  teacher  to  obey  the  letter  of  this 
law.  It  will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every  patriotic 
teacher  to  obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of 
North  Carolina  Day  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride 
in  their  state,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history, 
and  a  new  love  of  her  and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  state's  history, 
the  subjects  of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programs  have  been 
as  follows:  In  1901,  The  First  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement 
in  America;  in  1902,  The  Albemarle  Section;  in  1903,  The 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Section;  in  1904,  The  Pamlico  Section; 
in  1905,  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section.  In  succeeding 
years  the  history  of  other  sections  of  the  state  will  be  studied 
somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  settlement  and  development, 
until  the  entire  period  of  the  state's  history  shall  have  been 
covered.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  stimulate  a  study  of  local 
and  county  history. 

These  programs  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giv- 
ing the  children  of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the 


history  and  of  the  resources,  manners,  customs  and  ways  of 
making  a  living  of  the  different  sections  of  the  state.  It  is 
hoped  in  this  way  to  awaken  a  proper  pride  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  to  inspire  a  proper  confidence  in  its  present  and 
hope  in  its  future,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

The  material  for  this  pamphlet  has  been  carefully  prepared 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  my  office.  My 
relation  to  its  preparation  has  been  entirely  advisory. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Van 
Noppen,  publisher  of  the  "Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina,"  for  the  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Wiley  which 
appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  pamphlet. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  kindness  of  the 
editors  of  the  "North  Carolina  Booklet"  in  allowing  the  use 
of  their  cuts  of  the  Moore's  Creek  monument  and  of  the  route 
from  Cross  Creek  to  Wilmington. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.    JOYNEK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  November  8,  1905. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  PAMPHLET. 


This  pamphlet  attempts  to  present  the  story  of  the  princi- 
pal historic  events  connected  with  the  Upper  Cape  Fear  Sec- 
tion, or  the  Scotch  Highlander  Settlements,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  should  be  made  the  basis  for  the  study  of  North 
Carolina  history  by  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  who  are  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  understand  the  subject.  This  work 
ought  to  be  begun  sometime  before  North  Carolina  Day,  and 
continued,  article  by  article,  until  the  subject  is  mastered. 
The  teacher  is  expected,  of  course,  to  explain  all  points 
which  present  difficulties  that  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  clear 
up  for  themselves.  It  will  greatly  aid  in  explaining  the  sub- 
jects and  fixing  them  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  if  the  teacher 
will  put  topical  outlines  of  them  on  the  blackboard ;  or  have 
the  pupils  make  them  in  their  note-books.  After  they  thor- 
oughly understand  the  subjects,  the  pupils  should  be  ques- 
tioned about  them. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  having  pupils  repro- 
duce the  articles  in  their  own  language.  If  an  article  is  too 
long  for  a  single  essay,  let  it  be  sub-divided  into  two  or  more 
subjects,  each  to  be  treated  separately.  The  principal  value 
of  the  articles  is  to  present  the  facts  upon  which  the  pupils 
may  base  their  own  work.  This  practice  serves  both  for  his- 
tory work  and  for  exercises  in  composition.  It  will  tend  also 
to  develop  the  talent  for  historical  work  which  any  of  the 
children  may  have.  It  is  importaut  for  the  teacher  to  dis- 
cover such  talent,  if  any  of  her  pupils  possess  it,  and  help  to 
develop  it. 

When  the  pamphlet  is  completed  in  the  way  suggested  the 
pupils  will  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  section 
under  consideration. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  many  of  the  pupils  to 
whom  places  have  been  assigned  on  the  program  for  North 
Carolina  Day  do  not  seem  to  understand  clearly  the  articles 
they  have  to  read  or  recite.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for 
this:  First,  the  articles  are  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  to 
whom  they  have  been  assigned ;  second,  the  pupils  have  not 
received  sufficient  previous  training. 

In  regard  to  the  first :  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  assign 
parts  to  pupils  who  are  not  advanced  enough  to  take  them 
understanclingly.  If  the  article  to  be  presented  is  too  diffi- 
cult, let  the  pupil  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned,  instead  of 
reading  it  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet,  use  it  as  the  basis  for 
writing  an  essay  of  his  own  on  that  subject.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  using  the  pamphlet  for  class-work  previous  to 
North  Carolina  Day,  this  practice  should  be  followed.  If 
the  teacher  will  select  from  these  essays,  as  they  are  prepared, 
the  best  ones,  they  can  be  used  in  the  program  for  North 
Carolina  Day.  The  knowledge  that  this  will  be  done  will 
stimulate  pupils  to  their  best  efforts. 

As  an  illustration:  The  article  on  "The  Highlanders  at 
Home"  is,  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet,  rather  long  for  one 
pupil  to  read  as  a  single  number  on  the  program.  But  it  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  essay  in  the  child's  own  language ;  or 
it  may  be  sub-divided  among  several  children,  one  writing 
from  it  a  short  essay  on  "The  Highlands  of  Scotland" ;  an- 
other on  "The  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders" ;  another 
on  "The  Highlander  in  War" ;  still  another  on  "The  High- 
land Clan,"  etc.  The  facts  upon  which  these  essays  may  be 
based  will  be  found  in  the  original  article.  Other  subjects 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  short  sketches  of  dis- 
tinguished men  should  be  used  for  more  elaborate  essays  by 
the  pupils. 

These  essays  in  the  children's  own  language  will  present  no 
difficulties  to  them  when  read  in  public,  and  a  little  previous 
training  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  parts  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  to  the  school.  Another  result  of  this  plan 
will  be  to  make  the  program  more  truly  the  children's  pro- 
gram, for  they  will  present  their  own  work,  not  another's; 
this  will,  of  course,  increase  their  interest  in  the  celebration. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  have  one  or  two  of  the  simpler 
articles  read  as  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet.     Those  entitled 


"The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge"  and  "Flora  Mac- 
Donald"  are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  poems,  of  course,  must  be  sung,  or  read,  or  recited,  and 
the  declamations  delivered,  just  as  they  are  written.  The 
pupils  to  whom  they  are  assigned  should  read  them  over  and 
over  again  to  the  teacher  before  the  celebration  of  North 
Carolina  Day,  until  every  word,  every  phrase,  every  refer- 
ence, is  thoroughly  understood.  They  can  not  be  presented 
with  the  proper  expression  unless  this  is  done. 

"America"  and  "The  Old  North  State"*  should,  of  course, 
be  sung  by  the  school ;  so  ought  "Ho !  for  Carolina !"  if  the 
teacher  knows  the  air.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  in- 
clude in  the  program  other  songs  with  which  the  children  are 
familiar,  though  no  special  ones  are  suggested  in  this  pam- 
phlet, "The  Fiery  Cross"  should  be  read.  It  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  practice  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  this  poem 
properly,  but  if  it  is  read  well,  nothing  on  the  program  will 
be  more  stirring.  Mr.  Stockard's  fine,  inspiring  poem,  "The 
Last  Charge  at  Appomattox"  ought  to  be  recited.  It  appeals 
strongly  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  every  North  Caro- 
linian. The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  pupils 
understand  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases 
of  these  poems,  but  also  the  historical  allusions  in  them. 

The  declamations  should,  of  course,  be  memorized  and 
spoken.  These  are  more  suitable  for  boys  than  for  girls  and 
should  be  assigned  to  boys  who  are  well  advanced.  It  will 
be  a  good  arrangement,  for  illustration,  to  have  an  essay  on 
Dr.  Wiley,  read  by  a  girl,  followed  by  the  declamation  on  the 
same  subject,  delivered  by  a  boy. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  are  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  the  program  should  follow  this  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  teacher  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pamphlet  from  cover  to  cover, 
if  it  is  to  be  used  intelligently. 

The  program  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  part  to 
be  presented  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  or  night ; 
or  one  part  by  the  younger  children,  the  other  by  the  older 

*The  music  and  words  of  "The  Old  North  State"  can  be  obtained  from  Alfred  Williams 
&  Co.,  Raleigh,  at  a  cost  of  35  cents. 
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ones.  If  it  is  too  long  to  be  conveniently  carried  out  by  small 
schools,  two  or  more  schools  may  nnite  in  the  celebration. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  a 
large  attendance  of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  interest  parents  and  patrons 
in  the  school.  The  occasion  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  to 
secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  committeemen,  the 
women  of  the  district,  and  all  other  public-spirited  citizens. 
The  day  should  be  made  North  Carolina  Day  in  truth,  for 
grown  people  as  well  as  for  children. 

These  pamphlets  issued  from  year  to  year  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  North  Carolina  Day  will  contain  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  about  the  state  and  her  people.  They 
must  be  preserved  as  the  property  of  the  school  and  filed  in 
the  school  library,  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  teachers 
from  year  to  year  for  the  teaching  of  North  Carolina  history. 


THE  WILEY  MEMORIAL 


Every  public  school-teacher  ought  to  count  it  a  privilege 
as  well  as  a  sacred  duty  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  Wiley 
Monument  Committee  in  completing  this  year  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  lasting  memorial  to  Calvin  H.  Wiley.  It 
can  be  easily  completed  by  a  united  effort.  It  will  be  little 
less  than  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  a  great  unselfish  benefactor 
of  the  children  and  the  teachers  if  every  public  school  does 
not  send  a  contribution  for  this  worthy  purpose. 

J.  Y.   JOYNEB, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


To  the  Teacher: 

Four  years  ago  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  for  the  erection,  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Calvin  Hen- 
derson Wiley,  the  organizer  and  the  first  state  superintend- 
ent of  the  North  Carolina  public  schools.  At  their  annual 
session  held  in  November,  1903,  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  state  unanimously  endorsed  the  movement  to  erect  a 
Wiley  memorial. 

The  appropriateness  of  this  undertaking  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  first  contributions 
should  come  from  the  educational  forces  of  the  state.  The 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  mon- 
ument in  this  city  to  the  "Confederate  Dead"  received  its 
first  impulse  from  Confederate  veterans;  that  which  erected 
the  handsome  statue  of  Governor  Vance  came  from  his  friends 
and  contemporaries.  Counties  and  towns  in  North  Carolina 
stand  as  everlasting  memorials  to  Caswell,  to  Iredell,  to  Nash, 
to  Harnett,  to  Pender,  to  Davie,  to  Gaston,  to  Graham,  and 
other  distinguished  sons  of  the  state ;  while  such  names  as 
Clay,  Columbus,  Franklin,  Gates,  Greene,  Pitt,  Chatham, 
Washington,  Raleigh,  Marion  and  others  show  that  we  are 
riot  unmindful  of  the  honor  due  great  sons  of  other  states 
and  nations.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  nowhere  in  this  list 
does  there  appear  the  name  of  an  educational  leader.     Is  it 
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because  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  in  such  company  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  teachers  themselves  ? 

We  believe  that  the  name  of  Wiley  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  that  of  Vance  and  Gaston  and 
Pender,  and  we  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  to 
see  that  this  honor  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  great  educa- 
tional pioneer. 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
more  than  450,000  pupils.  If,  on  North  Carolina  Day,  each 
of  these  pupils  should  contribute  to  this  undertaking  as  much 
as  one  cent,  a  fund  sufficient  for  our  purpose  could  be  raised. 
If  the  teachers  will  enter  heartily  into  the  plan,  explain  to 
the  pupils  beforehand  what  is  wanted,  tell  them  about  this 
great  and  good  man  who  gave  his  life's  work  for  them,  the 
pupils  will  enter  enthusiastically  into  the  idea  and  contribu- 
tions will  be  gladly  made.  Urge  each  to  contribute  at  least 
one  cent,  but  if  any  desire  to  make  larger  contributions  en- 
courage them  to  do  it.  What  a  grand  idea  this  is — to  make 
this  the  "Children's  Memorial"  to  their  great  benefactor. 

We  have  already  on  hand  a  small  sum  collected  in  the 
manner  proposed.  Other  patriotic  North  Carolinians  stand 
ready  to  join  in  the  work  when  the  children  and  the  educa- 
tors have  done  their  part.  We  shall  not  work  unaided.  Let 
the  teachers  but  do  their  share  and  the  work  will  soon  be 
completed.  Such  a  memorial  will  show  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  our  great  educational  heroes.  It 
will  serve  as  an  eternal  inspiration  to  the  educators  of  the 
state. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Raleigh,  and  funds  remitted  to  him. 

J.   Y.    JOYNER, 

Chairman; 
J.  I.  Foust, 
Charles  D.  McIver, 
R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
W.  D.  Carmichael, 

Committee. 


REPORT  ON  THE  WILEY  FUND. 


The  total  amount  received  for  the  Wiley  Fund  to  date  is 
a  little  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250). 
This  sum  is  on  deposit  in  one  of  the  savings  banks  of  Raleigh, 
where  it  draws  four  per  cent,  interest.  It  represents  contri- 
butions from  about  three  hundred  schools.  Collections  have 
been  received  ranging  from  six  cents  to  as  much  as  $8.60  per 
school,  according  to  the  enrollment.  But  it  does  not  matter 
how  small  the  collection  may  be :  the  important  thing  is  that 
every  child  and  every  school  should  contribute  something. 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  593,387.  One  penny 
only  from  each  of  these  children  would  have  raised  a  sum 
amounting  to  $5,933.87.  What  a  handsome  "Children's 
Memorial"  to  Calvin  H.  Wiley  this  sum  would  erect !  Every 
child,  every  teacher,  who  contributes  to  this  undertaking  will 
feel  a  personal  interest  and  personal  pride  in  the  memorial. 
The  public  school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  should  not  fail 
to  give  every  child  in  the  state  an  opportunity  to  have  a  share 
in  this  truly  noble  undertaking. 

Let  us  all  unite  in  one  last  effort  to  raise  this  fund  so  that 
no  further  appeal  may  be  necessary. 

E.  D.  W.  Connor, 

Treasurer. 


CALVIN  HENDERSON  WILEY. 


Born  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  February  3,  1819.  Pre- 
pared for  college  at  Caldwell  Institute,  Greensboro.  Grad- 
uated at  University  of  North  Carolina  with  highest  honors 
(1840).  Studied  law.  Licensed  1841.  Settled  at  Oxford, 
N.  C.  Had  good  practice.  Edited  "Oxford  Mercury" 
(1841-1843).  Published  "Alamance"  (1847),  "Roanoke" 
(1849),  novels  based  on  North  Carolina  history.  Studied 
educational  needs  of  North  Carolina.  Determined  to  devote 
life  to  educational  work.  Returned  to  Guilford  county 
(1849).  Elected  to  legislature  by  Whigs  (1851V51).  In- 
troduced bill  to  provide  for  state  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  Defeated.  Re-elected  to  legislature  (1852). 
Wiley's  bill  re-introduced  by  Cherry,  Democrat,  of  Bertie. 
Passed.  Legislature  Democratic  but  elected  Wiley  superin- 
tendent (December,  1852).  Began  duties  January,  1853. 
No  information  on  which  to  work.  Did  not  know  number  of 
schools  in  state,  what  was  taught,  who  were  taught,  number 
enrolled,  number  in  attendance,  length  of  school  term,  nor  use 
made  of  school  money.  Personal  investigations  necessary. 
In  1853  visited  thirty-six  counties  in  his  buggy  studying 
needs  and  conditions.  Expenses  took  half  his  salary.  Found 
laws  unenforced,  school  officials  negligent,  school  money 
wasted  and  stolen.  Necessary  to  instruct  people  in  public 
school  idea.  Issued  hundreds  of  circulars,  public  communica- 
tions, letters,  made  dozens  of  addresses,  gave  thousands  of 
interviews.  Good  results  followed.  Old  friends  discovered, 
new  ones  made,  enemies  defeated,  officials  aroused  to  duties, 
incompetent  ones  removed,  misconceptions  corrected,  informa- 
tion gathered.  Wiley  adopted  text-books,  prepared  a  series 
of  North  Carolina  readers ;  prepared  North  Carolina  supple- 
ment to  geography  used  in  schools.  Aroused  interest  in  North 
Carolina.  Organized  examining  committees  for  teachers. 
Established  teachers'  library  associations  in  each  district ; 
founded  and  published  North  Carolina  School  Journal;  or- 
ganized North  Carolina  Teachers'  Association.  Results  far- 
reaching — great  moral  and  industrial  revolution  in  state. 
Number  of  teachers:  (1853)  800;  (1855)  2,064;  (1857) 
2,463;   (1858)  2,408;  (1860)  2,286.     Enrollment:  (1853) 
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83,373;  (1855)  112,632;  (1858)  115,856;  (1860)  116,567. 
Number  schools  taught:  (1855)  1,905;  (1860)  2,854. 
Average  length  of  term,  four  months.  Average  salary  per 
month,  $28.  Receipts:  (1850)  $129,255;  (1853)  $192,- 
250;  (1859)  $379,842;  (1860)  $408,566.  Disbursements 
(1850)  $94,596;  (1853)  $139,865;  (1859)  $236,410 
(I860)  $255,641.  Disbursement  per  pupil:  (1857)  $1.66 
Local  tax  first  voted  1857.  Amount  collected,  $76,160 
(1860)  $100,460.  Great  confidence  felt  in  Wiley.  Con- 
tinuously re-elected  by  political  opponents.  May  20,  1861, 
North  Carolina  seceded  from  Union.  Effort  was  made  to 
use  school  fund  for  war  purposes.  Wiley  fought  effort  and 
won.  Schools  saved — kept  open  throughout  war.  Enroll- 
ment in  1863,  50,000.  Average  term,  2.8  months.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  office  of  superintendent  abolished.  Only  then 
did  schools  close.  Wiley  married  Miss  Towles,  of  Raleigh 
(1862).  Ordained  Presbyterian  minister  (1866).  Made 
D.  D.  by  University  of  North  Carolina  (1881).  Appointed 
general  agent  for  American  Bible  Society  for  Tennessee 
(1869).  Moved  to  Tennessee.  Returned  to  North  Carolina 
(1874).  Organized  Winston  city  schools  (1883).  Elected 
chairman  of  board.  Died  January  11,  1887.  Reputation 
national.  Many  invitations  to  speak  in  other  states.  Gave 
his  life  to  the  children  of  the  state. 


CALVIN  HENDERSON  WILEY. 


(Address  of  J.  Y.  Joyner,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  to  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  at  Winston,  September  9,  1904.  The  monument  was 
erected  by  contributions  of  the  children  of  the  Winston  public  schools.) 


Little  can  the  living  do  for  the  dead.  In  vain  for  them  do 
the  living  speak  their  words  of  praise  and  love.  In  vain  for 
them  do  the  living  prepare  their  pomp  and  pageantry  and 
rear  their  monuments  of  brass  and  stone.  Monuments,  mau- 
soleums and  statues  to  the  truly  great  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  noble  deeds,  teach  the  living  by  great  example,  and  incite 
them  to  better  lives  by  the  record  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead. 
In  thus  honoring  the  memory  of  the  noble  dead  the  living 
honor  most  themselves. 

Only  a  record  of  service  deserves  to  be  written  On  enduring 
stone  or  lasting  brass.  All  other  records  should  be  and  are 
"in  water  writ."  If  unselfish  and  lasting  service  be  the  true 
test  of  greatness  and  worth,  then  few  that  have  lived  in  our 
generation  have  so  richly  deserved  at  our  hands  the  tribute  of 
a  monument  as  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley.  His  signal  service 
to  his  people,  the  service  that  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  their 
hearts  forever,  is  the  service  in  organizing  and  bringing  to  effi- 
ciency the  public  school  system  of  the  state. 

As  early  as  1776  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  famous 
Halifax  convention  had  enjoined  upon  the  legislature  the 
duty  of  establishing  "a  school  or  schools  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth."  In  1816,  Judge  Archibald  D.  Mur- 
phey  first  brought  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  duty  of  obeying  this  injunction 
of  the  constitution.  In  1817,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  preceding  leg- 
islature, Judge  Murphey  filed  his  famous  report  on  education. 
I  doubt  if  a  more  able  and  scholarly  report  was  ever  filed  by 
any  man  on  any  subject  in  any  North  Carolina  legislature. 
It  reads  like  blank  verse  and  deserves  to  rank  forever  as  an 
educational  classic.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  education,  formed  the  basis  of  the  common  school  system, 
and  worthily  won  for  its  author  the  title  of  "Father  of  the 
Common  Schools."  But  it  was  not  vouchsafed  unto  this 
great  man  to  see  the  realization  of  his  great  dream  in  the 
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establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools  for  his  people. 
The  bill  incorporating  the  ideas  of  his  report  was  defeated. 

No  practical  steps  were  taken  by  the  legislature  for  pro- 
viding means  for  carrying  out  the  injunction  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1776  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1825,  creating 
the  aliterary  fund/'  "from  the  parings  of  the  treasury,"  as 
the  author  of  the  bill  expressed  it,  and  providing  for  a  liter- 
ary board  consisting  of  a  president  and  a  board  of  directors 
that  should  have  the  management  of  this  fund.  The  fund 
was  to  be  "applied  to  the  instruction  of  such  children  as  it 
may  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  legislature  to  in- 
struct in  the  common  principles  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic."  Bartlett  Yancey,  of  Caswell,  then  speaker  of 
the  senate,  who  had  been  in  earlier  clays  a  student  in  Judge 
Murphey's  office,  and  who  was  now  his  able  coadjutor  in  the 
cause  of  the  common  schools,  was  the  author  and  chief  cham- 
pion of  this  bill.  For  this  service,  he  may  appropriately  be 
called  "The  Creator  of  the  First  Public  School  Fund."  His 
name  and  Judge  Murphey's  deserve  to  be  linked  together  as 
the  greatest  two  names  among  the  early  friends  and  cham- 
pions of  the  people's  schools. 

No  action  was  taken,  however,  by  the  legislature  looking 
to  the  application  of  the  literary  fund  to  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  Yancey  bill  until  1838.  In  the  meantime  the 
fund  had  grown  from  the  "parings  of  the  treasury"  and  from 
the  appropriation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  state's  portion 
of  the  surplus  revenue  distributed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, until  the  annual  income  from  it  amounted  to  about 
$100,000.00.  Upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  "lit- 
erary board,"  the  legislature  of  1838-'39  passed  the  initial 
act  for  the  organization  of  the  common  schools,  as  they  were 
called  before  1868,  entitled  "An  act  to  divide  the  counties  into 
school  districts  and  for  other  purposes."  Little  was  done, 
however,  toward  the  organization  of  these  schools  until  1840, 
when  a  new,  more  definite,  and  fuller  law,  entitled,  "An  act 
for  the  establishment  and  better  regulation  of  common 
schools,"  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 

Under  this  act  the  net  annual  income  of  the  "literary 
fund"  was  to  be  divided  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to 
Federal  population.  The  authority  to  divide  the  county 
into  school  districts,  to  apportion  the  funds  among  the  dis- 
tricts, and  to  have  general  management  of  the  school  affairs 
of  the  county  was  vested  in   a  board  of  superintendents  of 
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common  schools,  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  mem- 
bers, elected  for  one  year  by  the  county  courts  of  such  conn- 
ties  as  voted  for  schools.  The  county  courts  of  such  counties 
were  authorized  and  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses not  to  exceed  one-half  the  estimated  amount  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  respective  counties  for  that  year  from  the  lit- 
erary fund.  A  school  committee  of  three  was  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot  of  the  white  electors  of  each  district  to  serve  for  one 
year.  This  school  committee  was  to  provide  a  house,  make  a 
census  and  employ  teachers.  The  taxes  levied  and  collected 
for  school  purposes  were  turned  over  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  superintendents  who  was  required  to  give  bond. 
The  school  committees  were  to  report  to  him  and  he  was  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  literary  board  all  essential  facts  and 
statistics. 

The  radical  defects  of  this  system  are  apparent.  Under  it 
there  was  and  could  be  no  efficient  supervision ;  there  was  prac- 
tically no  executive  head  of  the  system.  There  was  and  could 
be  practically  no  unity  or  uniformity  in  the  system.  It  was 
almost  entirely  a  local  system  instead  of  a  state  system.  It 
was  not  operated  as  a  part  of  governmental  machinery,  but 
as  a  local  interest,  to  be  controlled  by  local  authorities  almost 
at  their  discretion.  It  was  left  to  the  counties  even  to  say 
whether  they  would  have  schools  at  all,  and  then  to  say 
whether  they  would  levy  any  county  tax  for  their  support. 
Under  the  laxity  of  such  a  law,  it  was  not  till  1846  that  all 
the  counties  even  voted  to  have  schools.  Some  levied  taxes 
and  some  did  not.  Many,  usually  a  large  majority,  of  the 
county  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  superintendents  failed  to 
report  to  the  literary  board.  As  returns  from  the  counties 
could  not  be  enforced,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate 
information  about  the  schools,  from  which  to  form  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  progress  or  deficiencies  of  the  system.  Nobody 
knew  how  the  school  funds  in  many  counties  were  expended. 
In  some  counties  the  school  funds  had  not  been  spent  for  years, 
and  the  chairmen  were  using  them  for  purposes  of  private 
speculation.  There  were  no  moral  or  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  or  enforced  for  teachers.  The  idea  of  char- 
ity was  attached  to  the  common  schools  and  the  name  itself 
helped  to  raise  a  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
of  society.  In  almost  every  biennial  report  the  literary 
board  pleaded  for  reform,  and  recommended  the  appointment 
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of  a  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  be  the  executive 
head  of  the  headless  system. 

Such  was  the  deplorable,  chaotic  condition  of  the  common 
school  system  in  1850.  After  a  trial  of  more  than  ten  years 
it  had  failed  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people, 
and  the  common  schools  were  patronized,  in  most  instances, 
only  by  those  who  were  compelled  to  patronize  them  because 
they  could  do  no  better. 

Surely  the  hour  had  struck  in  North  Carolina  when  a  great 
leader  was  needed  to  organize  and  direct  a  great  system  of 
public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  state.  aThe  people 
perished  for  lack  of  knowledge.''  About  one- third  of  the 
adult  white  population  of  the  state  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.     Where  was  the  leader  for  this  great  work  '(/ 

I  believe  in  the  inspiration  and  the  divine  call  of  great  men 
to  their  great  work.  "Where  did  Shakespeare  get  his  genius  ? 
Where  did  Mozart  get  his  music  ?  Whose  hand  smote  the  lyre 
of  the  Scottish  plowman  and  stayed  the  life  of  the  German 
priest  ?  God,  God,  and  God  alone."  If  ever  man  was  in- 
spired and  called  of  God  to  a  work,  Calvin  H.  Wiley  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  inspired  and  called  to  his. 

Yonder  in  the  classic,  cultured  old  town  of  Oxford  is  a 
young  lawyer  of  fine  promise  and  fine  culture,  a  graduate  with 
high  honor  of  the  university  of  his  state,  a  man  of  rare  liter- 
ary taste  and  attainment,  author  already  of  several  books  of 
more  than  average  merit  and  popularity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  congenial  social  and  literary  surroundings,  life  to 
him  was  indeed  sweet,  and  all  the  skies  of  his  future  were 
aglow  with  the  roseate  promise  of  professional  and  literary 
fame.  Ambition  wooed  him  to  follow  where  she  pointed  the 
way.  But  another  voice  is  heard,  a  still  small  voice.  Things 
have  been  going  badly  yonder  at  the  dear  old  home  in  Guil- 
ford. Financial  reverses  have  come,  the  old  father  has  been 
compelled  to  surrender  a  large  part  of  the  ancestral  lands,  and 
now  even  the  roof  that  shelters  father  and  mother  and  two 
young  sisters  is  endangered  by  debt.  His  loved  ones  need  him, 
the  voice  of  duty  calls,  the  young  man  hears  and  obeys,  for  he 
indeed  is  of  that  heroic  mould  "who  reverenced  his  conscience 
as  his  king."  Without  a  murmur,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  turns  away  from  the  literary  visions  that  lure  him 
on,  leaves  his  delightful  social  and  intellectual  surroundings, 
returns  to  the  seclusion  of  the  country  home  of  his  boyhood, 
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and  quietly  takes  up  the  burden  of  life  and  of  family  support 
on  the  little  remnant  of  the  wasted  farm.  As  if  to  make  the 
struggle  harder  and  the  sacrifice  greater,  his  political  party, 
the  Whig,  was  just  coining  into  power  in  the  nation,  and  he 
was  seeking,  with  some  prospect  of  success,  an*  appointment  to 
a  foreign  consulship,  which  would  have  given  him  means  and 
leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  his  cherished  literary  work.  He 
lays  this  ambition  and  prospect  on  duty's  altar  too.  Of  such 
stuff  was  this  man  made. 

Little  knows  man  what  is  best  to  do.  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light."  Ever  at  his  peril  man  disobeys  the  voice  of  duty, 
which  is  the  voice  of  God.  There  is  something  tragic,  though, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  cherished  plan  and  a  fond  ambition,  even 
at  duty's  call.  There  is  something  heroic,  too.  We  can 
understand  nOw  what  he  could  not  then,  how  in  this  sacrifice 
was  a  blessing  for  men  and  for  him  too,  and  how  through  it 
he  should  be  led  to  a  grander  mission  and  a  nobler  fame. 

Thus  was  Calvin  LI.  Wiley  called  from  the  work  that  he 
had  chosen  for  himself  to  the  work  that  God  had  chosen  for 
him.  Thus  was  the  great  leader  found  for  the  great  educa- 
tional work  that  the  hour  called  for. 

From  the  hour  of  his  return  to  the  old  farm  in  Guilford,  a 
new  life,  a  new  career  lay  before  him,  a  life  of  long,  unselfish 
service,  first  to  his  kindred  and  then  to  his  beloved  native 
state.  He  returned  to  Guilford  in  1849  ;  in  1850  he  was 
elected  to  the  general  assembly.  In  the  legislature  of 
1850-'51,  he  introduced  and  advocated  in  a  speech  of  great 
power  and  eloquence,  his  bill  "To  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent  of  common  schools  and  for  other 
purposes."  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  and 
of  his  great  service  to  the  public  schools.  The  speech  in  sup- 
port of  his  bill  showed  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
common  schools  of  this  state,  a  clear  comprehension  of 
their  defects  and  of  the  remedies  for  those  and  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  the  successful  school  systems  of  other  states. 
His  bill  received  a  large  vote,  but  failed  to  pass.  Dr.  Wiley 
was  also  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  1852-'53, 
and  through  his  influence  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  state 
superintendent  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Bertie. 
This  bill  was  passed  and  stands  as  chapter  18  in  the  public 
acts  of  1852.  So  great  had  been  Dr.  Wiley's  activity  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  schools  that  without  the  slightest 
solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  elected  in  December,  1852,  by 
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a  Democratic  legislature  by  a  large  majority  state  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  though  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics 
and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  Jan- 
uary 1,  1S53. 

It  was  a  herculean  task  that  lay  before  him,  but  he  set  him- 
self to  its  performance  with  courage  and  with  wisdom.  He 
reduced  the  chaos  prevailing  in  the  system  to  order.  He  se- 
cured the  application  of  more  business-like  methods  in  the 
management  of  school  funds  by  all  school  officers,  collected, 
printed  and  circulated  a  digest  of  the  school  laws ;  by  means 
of  this  and  of  numerous  printed  addresses  and  official  circu- 
lars, he  instructed  school  officers  in  their  duties,  and  informed 
these  and  all  others  in  regard  to  the  schools  and  their  work. 
By  dint  of  everlasting  insistence  he  finally  educated  most  of 
the  chairmen  of  county  boards  to  the  duty  of  making  their 
reports  and  obtained  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  work  which  he  embodied  in  able  reports  to  the  governor 
and  general  assembly.  He  traveled  in  his  old-fashioned 
buggy  from  Cherokee  to  Dare,  studying  the  schools  and  the 
people,  conferring  with  friends  of  the  system,  teachers,  and 
school  officers,  and  making  public  addresses  on  education  at 
the  county-seats  of  the  counties  that  he  visited.  With  in- 
finite tact  and  judgment  born  of  shrewd  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs,  he  secured  the  support  and  active  interest  of  poli- 
ticians, statesmen,  leading  citizens  of  all  classes  in  all  sections 
of  the  state.  He  silenced  opposition  here  and  answered  criti- 
cism there.  He  utilized  the  press  and  every  other  available 
agency  for  cultivating  public  sentiment,  awakening  interest 
and  disseminating  information  about  the  schools.  He  organ- 
ized teachers,  editors,  and  other  friends  of  education  into  the 
educational  association  of  North  Carolina  that  proved  a  pow- 
erful ally  in  his  wrork.  He  organized  also  teachers'  associa- 
tions and  library  associations  in  the  various  counties.  Real- 
izing the  need  of  a  voice  as  well  as  a  head  for  the  cause,  he 
established  "The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education"  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  all  school  officers  and  teachers,  thus 
securing  an  effective  medium  of  communication  with  his  co- 
workers. 

He  successfully  combatted  the  idea  then  prevalent  that  the 
public  schools  were  a  charity  and  inculcated  the  idea  that 
these  schools  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  governmental 
machinery  to  be  supported  by  taxation  like  other  necessary 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  a  great  government,     This  idea  of 
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charity  had  been  attached  to  the  common  schools  from  the 
first.  In  Jndge  Murphey's  report  they  were  spoken  of  as 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  his  bill  failed  mainly 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  strike  out  the  impractical 
clause  proposing  to  maintain  as  well  as  instruct  the  children 
of  the  poor.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  badge  of  pauper- 
ism could  be  removed  from  the  public  schools.  Wiley  found 
this  false  idea,  chiefly  the  product  of  a  social  order  that  was 
aristocratic  rather  than  democratic,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  the  common  schools. 

With  rare  tact  he  set  himself  to  overcome  the  antagonism 
of  the  old  field  school  teachers  whose  business  was  largely 
destroyed  by  the  common  schools  and  the  incipient  opposition 
of  academies  and  colleges.  He  struggled  successfully  with 
the  problem  of  securing  better  text-books  and  more  uniform- 
ity of  text-books. 

Through  wise  amendments  to  the  law  and  constant  appeals 
and  instructions  to  the  board  of  superintendents  and  other 
officers,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  standard  of  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications  for  teachers  raised. 

He  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  disastrous  emigration 
from  the  state,  and,  before  he  was  elected  superintendent,  he 
had  begun  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  North  Carolina  read- 
ers with  a  view  to  counteracting  this  by  inculcating  in  the 
rising  generation,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
wonderful  resources  of  the  state,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
pride.  He  never  lost  sight  of  this  commendable  purpose  and 
when  he  came  into  office,  he  gave  up  all  financial  interest  in 
the  series  of  readers  in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to  secure 
their  introduction  into  the  common  schools.  The  love  of  his 
state  was  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  promote  through  all  means  in  the 
plastic  nature  of  childhood  this  love  of  native  land. 

In  the  short  compass  of  an  address  like  this  I  have  been 
able  to  give  only  the  barest  outline  of  the  splendid  work  of 
this  splendid  man  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  In  his 
own  words,  he  was  "all  things  to  the  schools  and  had  to  be 
for  a  time  at  least  a  guide  to  them,  to  public  sentiment,  and 
to  the  legislature,  with  no  guide  or  support  for  himself  in  the 
community  or  in  the  neighboring  states.'7  Under  his  shaping 
hand,  the  system  grew  and  improved  and  the  schools  prospered 
until  it v could  be  truthfully  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  that  North  Carolina  had  the  best  system  of  common 
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schools  in  the  South.  In  fact,  so  marked  had  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the  common  school  system  that  it  had  attracted  general 
attention  abroad  and  a  number  of  southern  states  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  North  Carolina  and  modeled  their  sys- 
tems largely  after  hers.  The  distinguished  superintendent  of 
schools  was  applied  to  from  various  southern  states  for  sug- 
gestions and  plans  and  was  invited  to  visit  the  legislature  of 
some  of  these  to  address  their  committees  on  education.  It 
was  noticeable,  too,  that  along  with  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mon schools  had  come  corresponding  progress  in  all  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  state. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  public  school  system 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  new  perils  of  the 
school  system  incident  to  this  period  of  revolution,  as  Dr. 
Wiley  himself  writes,  "fill  the  superintendent  with  unspeaka- 
ble concern,  and  the  anxiety  lest  the  result  of  years  of  toil,  and 
prayer  should  be  suddenly  blasted  in  the  dawn  of  triumph 
will  never  be  known  on  earth  outside  of  his  own  mind  and 
heart.  But  his  duty  was  to  stand  by  his  trust,  to  continue  at 
his  post  and  there  to  serve  his  Divine  Master  and  his  genera- 
tion." Well  did  he  perform  this  duty.  I  know  no  more  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  man 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  chiefly  through  his  efforts 
and  influence  the  literary  fund  was  held  intact  throughout  the 
war,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  financial  straits  of  the 
state  during  these  dark  days  and  the  frequent  efforts  of  the 
legislature  to  use  this  fund  to  meet  the  crying  needs  of  war,  no 
legislature  dared  to  lay  unholy  hands  upon  this  sacred  fund. 
When  the  first  news  of  Johnston's  surrender  reached  Dr. 
Wiley,  he  was  in  his  office  receiving  reports  from  the  public 
schools.  In  his  last  report  made  to  Governor  Worth,  dated 
January  16,  1866,  Dr.  Wiley  says:  "To  the  lasting  honor  of 
North  Carolina  her  public  schools  survived  the  terrible  shock 
of  cruel  war  and  the  state  of  the  South  which  furnished  most 
material  and  the  greatest  number  and  the  bravest  troops  to 
the  war  did  more  than  all  the  others  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  common  schools  lived  and  discharged  their 
useful  mission  through  all  the  gloom  and  trials  of  the  conflict, 
and  when  the  last  gun  was  fired,  and  veteran  armies  once  hos- 
tile were  meeting  and  embracing  in  peace  upon  our  soil,  the 
doors  were  still  open  and  they  numbered  their  pupils  by  the 
scores  of  thousands."  He  did  not  say,  but  he  might  have  said 
with  truth,  that  to  the  eloquence,  the  zeal,  the  vigilance,  the 
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courage,  the  devotion,  the  wisdom,  the  tact,  the  power,  the 
energy  and  the  influence  of  the  great  superintendent  of  her 
public  schools  was  mainly  due  the  credit  of  this  honorable 
record. 

Dr.  Wiley's  term  of  office  ended  October  19,  1865.  He 
served  as  superintendent  thirteen  years.  Notwithstanding  he 
was  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  was  continuously  kept  in  office  by 
Democratic  legislatures  and  had  the  co-operation  of  the  lead- 
ers and  of  the  best  people  of  both  political  parties.  Though 
he  exercised  the  privilege  of  voting  his  political  convictions, 
he  ever  held  his  work  above  politics.  In  1876  he  was  ten- 
dered the  Democratic  nomination  for  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  but  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  office  had 
become  a  political  one  and  that  the  candidate  for  it  would  be 
expected  to  engage  in  political  debate. 

He  never  lost  his  interest,  however,  in  the  public  schools. 
With  pen  and  voice  he  labored  for  the  advancement  of  the 
people's  schools  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  last  service  to 
the  cause  was  that  rendered  in  the  establishment  of  the  admir- 
able system  of  graded  schools  here  in  your  own  city.  Who 
can  forget  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  labored  for 
their  establishment,  the  solicitude  with  which  he  watched  over 
them  and  the  wisdom  with  which,  as  chairman  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees,  he  guided  them  in  their  early  days.  There 
was  the  tender  touch  of  a  father's  love  for  a  child  in  his  devo- 
tion to  these  schools.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  those  to 
whom  his  last  service  to  education  was  rendered  should  be 
the  first  to  do  tardy  justice  to  his  memory  by  the  erection  of 
this  beautiful  monument.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this 
monument  should  be  erected  by  the  thousand  small  offerings 
of  the  children  of  these  schools.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  monument  should  stand  beside  that  monument  of  brick 
and  mortar  yonder  erected  mainly  through  his  efforts  as  a  last 
service  of  an  old  man  to  a  cause  for  which  his  life  was  spent. 

Of  the  beautiful  private  character  of  the  man,  I  need  not 
speak  to  those  among  whom  he  lived  so  long  and  to  whom  were 
daily  revealed  his  gentleness,  sweetness,  courage,  friendliness, 
geniality,  cheerfulness,  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  for  every 
good  work. 

Archibald  D.  Murphey,  "Father  of  the  Common  Schools," 
Bartlett  Yancey,  "Creator  of  the  Literary  Fund,"  Calvin 
Henderson  W^iley,  "Organizer  and  Maker  of  the  Public  School 
System,"  these  three — measured  by  length  of  service  and  by 
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the  practical  and  far-reaching  results  of  his  work — shall  we 
not  say  that  the  greatest  of  these  is  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  % 

For  his  service  he  deserves  the  honor  that  yon  pay  to  his 
memory  to-day.  For  this  he  shall  receive  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  generations  yet  unborn  as  they  shall  learn  from  his- 
tory's shining  page  the  everlasting  debt  they  owe. 

How  prone  we  are  to  forget  the  living  in  the  hour  of  honor 
to  the  dead.  Here  is  this  sacred  hour  when  we  are  met  with 
uncovered  heads  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  memorial  of  our 
love  and  gratitude  to  the  dead,  let  us  not  forget  the  living. 
Tennyson's  sweet  prayer  for  England's  queen,  when  Arthur's 
death  had  left  her  lorn,  shall  be  our  prayer  for  her,  the 
widowed  wife  of  him  we  loved : 

"may  all  love, 

His  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o'ershadow  thee, 
The  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee, 
The  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee, 
The  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee, 


THE  WILEY  MEMORIAL. 


A  DECLAMATION. 


Calvin  H.  Wiley  is  rightly  called  the  "Maker  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  North  Carolina."  Though  he  did  not  originate 
them,  yet  he  was  their  first  head.  Through  his  genius  and 
labor  they  first  won  their  way  into  the  confidence  and  hearts 
of  the  people. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  school  system  the  schools  were 
in  a  wretched  condition :  the  houses  were  mere  log  hovels ;  the 
teachers  ignorant  and  careless  in  their  work;  the  schools 
poorly  attended-  Thousands  of  parents  were  yearly  leaving 
the  state  and  going  to  other  states  where  their  children  could 
be  educated.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  growing  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  ignor- 
ance and  illiteracy.  Dr.  Wiley  knew  that  this  condition 
would  ruin  the  state,  for  no  state  can  prosper  if  its  people  are 
uneducated.  He  therefore  devoted  his  life  to  improving  the 
schools,  so  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  in  North  Carolina 
could  be  educated  and  become  a  useful  man  or  woman.  To 
do  this  he  gave  up  a  large  law  practice  which  would  doubtless 
have  brought  him  wealth  and  fame.  But  so  devoted  was  he 
to  North  Carolina  and  her  children  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  good. 

No  man  ever  had  less  to  guide  and  help  him,  or  more  and 
greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his  work,  than  did  Dr. 
Wiley.  There  were  a  thousand  little  springs,  invisible  to  the 
eye,  to  be  delicately  touched,  a  thousand  nameless  duties  to 
be  performed,  a  thousand  crosses  and  difficulties  unknown  to 
the  world  at  large  to  be  met  and  disposed  of.  He  had  every- 
thing to  do  and  everybody  to  instruct.  He  was  like  a  lonely 
traveler  upon  the  bosom  of  a  hostile  and  unknown  sea.  The 
compass  of  experience  from  which  he  could  learn  the  channels 
where  to  steer  his  course  and  avoid  the  thousand  dangers  en- 
circling him  was  lacking  to  him.  But  he  did  not  flinch  from 
his  task.  His  hand  firmly  grasped  the  helm  and  the  old 
state  swung  into  the  safe  channel,  under  the  control  of  a  pilot 
whose  steady  hand,  guided  by  a  penetrating  insight  into  the 
cloudy  conditions   facing  him,   was  supported  by   a  heart, 
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strong  through  faith  in  his  cause,  in  his  people,  and  in  Divine 
guidance. 

It  was  a  tremendous,  almost  a  superhuman,  task ;  but  Dr. 
Wiley's  unconquerable  spirit,  tireless  energy  and  fiery  en- 
thusiasm were  catching,  and  others  were  soon  eager  to  enroll 
themselves  under  his  banner  and  light  by  his  side. 

But  whatever  of  success  was  attained  was  admitted  by  all 
to  be  due  to  Dr.  Wiley.  He  had  found  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple filled  with  errors,  he  turned  on  them  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  they  vanished  like  mist  before  the  sun;  he  found 
them  indifferent  to  the  schools,  he  aroused  their  enthusiastic 
support ;  he  found  a  vineyard  without  laborers,  he  created  an 
army  of  skilled  and  devoted  workers.  But  just  as  he  reached 
the  point  where  his  work  began  to  show  on  the  development 
of  the  state  the  storm  of  civil  war  swept  across  the  country 
and  the  schools  soon  became  involved  in  the  general  ruin.  At 
the  time  when  the  war  began,  Dr.  Wiley  had  built  up  in 
North  Carolina  the  best  system  of  public  schools  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  southern  states.  In  doing  this  great  work,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  personal  ambition 
and  wealth.  Although  for  some  time  his  salary  was  not  large 
enough  to  pay  for  the  board  of  his  horse,  yet  he  clung  to  his 
work  because  he  loved  the  state  and  loved  her  boys  and  girls. 

Ought  not  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  and  patriotic  man  ?  Ought  not  the  school 
children,  for  whose  sake  he  did  so  much,  to  erect  a  fitting 
memorial  to  him  in  our  capital  city,  so  they  may  show  to  the 
world  that  they  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  great  sacrifices  he 
made  for  them  ?  Let  us  all  determine  here  and  now  that  we 
will  contribute  whatever  we  can  for  this  noble  purpose.  If 
the  strength  of  a  state  lies  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
her  citizens,  then  surely  no  other  man  more  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  our  hearts  than  Calvin  H.  Wiley.  This  gratitude 
demands  that  we  engrave  his  name  forever  upon  the  tablets 
of  our  hearts ;  that  in  our  capital  city,  right  in  the  heart  of 
his  beloved  state,  there  shall  be  erected  a  monument  which 
shall  endure  as  long  as  the  soil  on  which  it  stands,  forever 
bearing  testimony  of  the  honor  in  which  his  name  is  held  by 
those  for  whom  he  labored  without  expectation  of  reward.  A 
foresighted  statesman,  a  loyal  citizen,  a  devoted  patriot,  he 
labored  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  fellows.  Let  every  school 
child  in  North  Carolina  contribute  even  but  one  penny  and  a 
monument  worthy  of  his  work  and  his  sacrifices  will  be 
erected — the  children's  memorial  to  their  friend. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 


Subject:  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section. 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Reading — An  Act  to  Establish  North  Carolina  Day. 

2.  Song— The  Old  North  State. 

3.  Reading — The  Highlanders  at  Home. 

4.  Reading — The  Fiery  Cross: 

5.  Reading — The  Coming  of  the  Highlanders. 

6.  Declamation — The  Highlander's  Farewell. 

7.  Reading — The  Highlanders  in  Their  New  Home. 

8.  Reading — Flora  MacDonald. 

9.  Reading — The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge. 

10.  Declamation — On  the  Cape  Fear. 

11.  Reading — The  Convention  of  1789  and  Its  Centennial 

Celebration. 

12.  Song — America. 

13.  Reading — Lafayette's  Visit  to  Fayetteville. 

14.  Reading — James  Cochrane  Dobbin. 

15.  Declamation — A  Plea  for  Public  Schools. 

16.  Reading — The  Battle  of  Bentonville. 

17.  Declamation — The  Last  Charge  at  Appomattox. 

18.  Reading — Some  Distinguished  Men  of  the  Upper  Cape 

Fear. 

19.  Reading — Resources  of  the  Upper  Cape  Fear. 

20.  Song — Ho !  for  Carolina ! 


There's  sighing  and  sobbing  in  yon  Highland  forest; 

There's  weeping  and  wailing  in  yon  Highland  vale ; 
And  fitfully  flashes  a  gleam  from  the  ashes 

Of  the  tenantless  hearth  in  the  home  of  the  Gael. 
There's  a  ship  on  the  sea,  and  her  white  sails  she's  spreading 

A'  ready  to  speed  to  a  far  distant  shore ; 
She  may  come  hame  again  wi'  the  yellow  gowd  laden, 

But  the  sons  of  Glendarra  shall  come  back  no  more. 

The  gowan  may  spring  in  the  clear-rinnin'  burnie, 

The  cushat  may  coo  in  the  green  woods  again. 
The  deer  o'  the  mountain  may  drink  at  the  fountain, 

Unfettered  and  free  as  the  wave  on  the  main ; 
But  the  pibroch  they  played  o'er  the  sweet  blooming  heather 

Is  hushed  in  the  sound  of  the  ocean's  wild  roar; 
The  song  and  the  dance  they  hae  vanished  thegither, 

For  the  maids  o'  Glendarra  shall  come  back  no  more. 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY  WILLIAM  GASTON. 


Carolina !    Carolina !    Heaven's  blessings  attend  her ! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah !   Hurrah !    the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !   Hurrah !   the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Eaise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !   Hurrah !   the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !   Hurrah !   the  good  Old  North  State ! 


THE  HIGHLANDERS  AT  HOME. 


A  range  of  mountains  beginning  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen 
and  running  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  divides  Scotland 
into  two  distinct  parts.  The  part  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
range  is  called  the  Lowlands;  that  to  the  north,  the  High- 
lands. The  southern  face  of  these  mountains  is  steep  and 
rocky.  The  coastline  of  the  Highlands  is  broken  by  long 
arms  of  the  sea  and  bordered  with  groups  of  islands. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  grandest  scenery  in  the  world  is  found 
there.  Tall  rugged  mountain  peaks  lifting  their  bare  heads 
above  soft  green  valleys,  and  sparkling  streams  hurrying  their 
cool  waters  to  feed  innumerable  glassy  lakes,  give  a  variety  to 
the  view  that  is  never  tiresome.  Poets  and  musicians  have 
celebrated  the  charm  of  this  beautiful  land  in  verse  and  in 
song.      Thousands  of  travelers  visit  it  every  year. 

The  people  called  Highlanders  are  no  less  interesting  than 
their  country.  Shut  off  for  ages  from  communication  with 
the  outside  world  by  the  rugged  face  of  their  mountains  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  their  bold,  rocky,  and  stormy  coast  on  the 
other,  they  lived  a  life  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  High- 
landers knew  little  of  the  Lowlanders,  whom  they  thoroughly 
despised ;  and  the  Lowlanders  knew  little  of  the  Highlanders, 
whom  they  thoroughly  feared. 

The  Highlanders  were  a  strong  and  active  race,  large  in 
stature,  well  developed  in  body,  robust  in  health.  They  lived 
largely  an  outdoor  life,  engaged  in  those  occupations  which 
require  strength  and  courage  and  activity  both  of  mind  and  of 
body.  Following  the  cha.e  over  pathless  mountains,  and 
waging  constant  war  with  their  neighbors,  developed  in  them 
a  keenness  of  sight  and  swiftness  of  limb  which  rivaled  those 
qualities  in  the  American  Indian. 

The  state  of  almost  constant  warfare  in  which  they  lived 
had  in  it  no  place  for  the  coward  or  the  sluggard.  "In  their 
school  of  life  it  was  taught  to  consider  courage  an  honorable 
virtue  and  cowardice  the  most  disgraceful  failing."  Their 
wild  surroundings  and  their  mode  of  life  developed  in  the 
Highlanders  "firmness  of  decision,  fertility  in  resources, 
ardor  in  friendship,  love  of  country,   and  generous  enthu- 
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siasm."  They  admired  physical  beauty  almost  as  much  as 
physical  courage,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  ill-devel- 
oped man  or  woman  among  them.  It  was  almost  as  difficult 
for  a  woman  of  puny  stature  to  find  a  husband  as  it  was  for  a 
cowardly  and  sluggardly  man  to  win  a  wife. 

Legally  and  nominally  the  Highlanders  were  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  but  in  reality  they  gave  the  royal  au- 
thority such  respect  and  yielded  to  it  such  obedience  as  suited 
their  fancy.  That  loyalty  which  the  people  of  other  countries 
gave  to  their  nation  and  to  their  king,  the  Highlanders  gave 
to  their  clans  and  to  their  chiefs.  The  clan  or  tribe  was  made 
up  of  families  tracing  their  descent  from  the  same  common 
ancestor,  and  bearing. the  same  name — as  the  MacDonalds, 
the  Campbells,  the  MacLeods.  To  guard  the  safety  and  the 
honor  of  the  clan  was  the  first  duty  of  the  clansman.  An 
insult  even  to  the  humblest  clansman  by  a  member  of  another 
tribe  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  clan.  It  was 
never  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  and  if  not  avenged  by  one  gen- 
eration, it  was  handed  down  as  a  precious  legacy  to  the  next. 
Of  course  this  custom  kept  the  Highlands  in  a  state  of  contin- 
uous warfare. 

At  the  head  of  each  clan  stood  the  chief,  with  whom  every 
member  of  the  clan  claimed  kinship.  It  was  his  duty  to  sup- 
port his  clansmen  with  his  wealth  and  protect  them  with  his 
power.  Although  subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  clan,  he  gen- 
erally ruled  over  it  with  "absolute  and  irresistible  sway,"  and 
his  commands  were  readily  obeyed,  "not  from  motives  of  fear, 
but  with  the  ready  alacrity  of  confidence  and  affection." 
They  obeyed  his  voice  in  their  dealings  with  each  other;  they 
rallied  around  him  in  his  fends  with  neighboring  chieftains ; 
they  followed  his  standard  when  he  marched  away  to  battle 
for  the  king.  When  the  chief  called  his  clan  to  arms,  the 
clansman  who  failed  to  respond  or  lingered  behind  was 
branded  with  infamy  forever. 

A  Highland  chief  counted  his  wealth  by  the  number  of  his 
followers.  "How  much  is  your  income?"  an  Englishman 
once  asked  the  chief  of  the  MacDonalds.  "I  can  raise  five 
hundred  men,"  was  the  proud  chief's  laconic  reply. 

The  chief's  pride  in  his  clan  was  equaled  by  the  clansman's 
devotion  to  the  person  of  his  chief.  For  his  safety  and  glory 
and  honor?  the  true  Highlander  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  all  he 
possessed,  save  his  own  honor.  His  own  life  he  counted  as  a 
worthless  trifle  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  that  of  his 
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hereditary  chieftain.  In  one  of  the  battles  against  Cromwell 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  MacLeans  followed  their  chief, 
Sir  Hector  MacLean,  to  bloody  graves.  During  the  fight 
eight  brothers  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  chief. 
Hard  pressed  by  a  circle  of  foes,  he  refused  to  yield  ground, 
and  these  brave  brothers  rallied  to  his  support,  and  threw 
their  bodies  between  him  and  his  enemies.  As  each  one  fell, 
another  sprang  into  his  place  shouting:  "Fear  eil  airson 
Eachainn!v  which  meant,  "Another  for  Hector!"  They 
were  a  strong  and  active  people,  bold  against  their  enemies, 
faithful  to  each  other,  loyal  to  their  chief  and  to  their  clan. 

The  Highlander's  costume  was  as  picturesque  as  his  native 
hills.  In  a  general  way  it  consisted  of  a  short,  coat,  a  vest, 
and  a  kilt,  or  "philabeg,"  which  is  a  kind  of  petticoat  reach- 
ing not  quite  to  the  knees.  The  knees  themselves  were  left 
bare,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  covered  with  a  short 
hose.  A  belt  encircled  the  waist  and  from  it  hung  the 
"sporan,"  or  pocket-purse,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  of  a 
badger  with  the  fur  left  on  it.  From  the  left  shoulder,  fas- 
tened by  a  brooch,  hung  the  plaid  or  scarf,  a  piece  of  tartan 
two  yards  in  breadth  and  four  in  length.  The  right,  or  sword 
arm,  was  left  uncovered  and  at  full  liberty,  and  when  both 
arms  were  needed  the  plaid  was  fastened  across  the  breast  by 
a  large  bodkin  or  brooch.  In  wet  weather  it  was  thrown  loose 
so  as  to  cover  both  the  shoulders  and  the  body.  Each  clan 
had  a  plaid  of  its  own,  differing  in  the  combination  of  its 
colors  from  all  others,  so  that  a  Campbell  or  a  MaeDonald  or 
a  MacLean  could  be  known  by  his  plaid.  The  costume  was 
well  adapted  to  the  Highlander's  mode  of  life.  Its  lightness 
and  freedom  permitted  him  to  use  his  limbs  and  handle  his 
arms  with  perfect  ease. 

His  arms,  too,  formed  part  of  his  costume,  for  the  High- 
lander was  never  without  them.  His  weapons  were  a  broad- 
sword, or  "claymore,"  a  dirk,  and  his  trusty  rifle.  Before  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms  he  wore  a  round  shield  on  his  left 
arm.  The  claymore  had  a  long  straight  blade,  a  basket  hilt, 
and  was  worn  on  the  left  side  attached  to  a  broad  band  which 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  dirk  was  a  stouter  and 
shorter  weapon,  intended  for  use  in  close  quarters,  and  was 
worn  on  the  right  side.  The  sheath  of  the  dirk  was  also  pro- 
vided with  a  hunting-knife. 

The  Highlanders  were  a  religious  people,  but  their  reli- 
gion had  in  it  a  strong  mixture  of  superstition.     Their  ro- 
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mantic  life,  wild  surroundings,  and  isolated  position,  excited 
in  their  uncultivated  imaginations  belief  in  stories  of  ghosts, 
fairies,  kelpies,  witches,  and  goblins,  and  in  the  visions  of 
seers  or  prophets. 

The  most  evil  and  malicious  of  these  spirits  was  the  River- 
Demon  or  Water-Kelpie.  He  delighted  in  mischief  and  in 
calamity.  One  of  his  favorite  amusements  was  to  entice 
women  and  children  into  the  water,  where  they  were  drowned 
and  then  became  his  prey.  He  could  skim  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  browse  by  its  side,  or  suddenly  swell  a  river  or 
a  loch  so  as  to  drown  the  traveler.  One  of  the  River-Demon's 
most  memorable  deeds  occurred  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ven- 
nachar,  where  he  destroyed  a  funeral  procession  with  all  the 
attendants. 

The  Urisk  were  half  men,  half  spirits.  By  kind  treatment 
they  could  be  induced  to  do  one  a  good  turn. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  spirits  were  the  Daoine 
Shi',  the  Men  of  Peace.  They  were  peevish,  repining  crea- 
tures, who  enjoyed  but  little  happiness,'  and  accordingly  were 
very  envious  of  mankind.  Their  abodes  seemed  to  be  beauti- 
ful, but  in  reality  were  bare  and  rough ;  their  food  seemed  to 
be  delicious,  but  in  reality  was  very  repulsive ;  nothing  they 
had  was  what  it  seemed  to  be.  Often  they  would  entertain 
mortals  in  their  subterranean  retreats.  They  received  their 
guests  in  what  seemed  to  be  splendid  apartments ;  they  served 
what  seemed  to  be  delightful  food  and  delicious  wines.  But 
woe  to  the  mortal  who  ate  any  of  the  food  or  drank  any  of  the 
wine !  He  immediately  became  doomed  forever  to  the  con- 
dition of  Shi'ick  or  Man  of  Peace.  The  Daoine  Shi'  dressed 
in  green  and  became  offended  with  any  mortal  who  adopted 
that  color.  Dreadful  calamities  would  be  visited  upon  those 
who  wore  green,  so  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  was  con- 
sidered unlucky. 

Great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  these  spirits  from  steal- 
ing mothers  who  had  new-born  babies.  Once  they  stole  a  baby 
and  carried  the  mother  to  their  abode  to  nurse  it.  One  day 
she  noticed  the  Shi'icks  mixing  something  in  a  boiling  cal- 
dron. Part  of  the  stuff  they  rubbed  on  their  eyes;  the  rest 
they  put  away.  While  they  were  out  of  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  woman  rubbed  some  of  it  on  one  of  her  eyes,  but 
did  not  have  time  to  rub  the  other  before  they  returned.  But 
with  the  anointed  eye  she  could  now  see  things  as  they  really 
were  and  not  as  they  seemed  to  be.     The  splendid  ornaments 
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of  the  apartments  became  the  bare  walls  of  the  gloomy  cavern ; 
the  food  which  had  seemed  so  delicious,  now  was  seen  as  the 
very  refuse  of  the  earth. 

Finally  the  baby  did  not  need  the  moth  r  any  longer,  so  she 
was  dismissed.  Even  after  she  came  back  to  the  upper 
world  she  conld  still  see  with  the  one  eye  through  all  the 
deceptions  of  the  Shi'icks.  One  day  she  saw  in  a  crowd  the 
Shi'ick  with  whom  she  had  left  her  child,  though  no  one  else 
could  see  him.  Anxious  to  know  how  her  baby  was,  she  asked 
the  Shi'ick.  He  was  astonished  to  be  recognized  by  mortal 
eyes  and  demanded  of  her  how  she  could  see  him.  Fright- 
ened by  his  frown,  she  confessed  what  she  had  done.  The 
Shi'ick  thereupon  spat  in  her  eye  and  put  it  out  forever. 

Another  spirit  of  the  Highlands  was  the  Ben-Shie.  She 
was  a  female  fairy  who  foretold  death.  Most  of  the  great 
families  of  the  Highlands  were  supposed  to  have  a  family 
spirit  attached  to  them  who  took  an  interest  in  their  happi- 
ness and  welfare,  and  warned  them  of  coming  disaster.  Such 
a  spirit  was  Ben-Shie,  whose  lamentations  foretold  the  death 
of  the  chieftain  of  the  family.  When  she  was  visible  it  was 
in  the  form  of  an  old  woman  with  a  blue  mantle  and  stream- 
ing hair. 

In  the  great  Highland  family  of  the  MacLeans  of  Loch 
Buy,  there  was  just  such  a  spirit.  It  was  the  spirit  of  an 
ancestor  slain  in  battle.  When  it  came  to  announce  a  death 
it  was  heard  galloping  along  a  stony  bank,  then  riding  thrice 
around  the  house,  ringing  its  fairy  bridles. 

The  Highlanders  had  various  ways  of  inquiring  into  the 
future.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  was  the  Taghairn. 
A  person  was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  calf, 
and  then  laid  beside  a  waterfall,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  preci- 
pice, or  in  some  other  strange  and  wild  place  where  the 
scenery  all  around  him  suggested  nothing  but  objects  of  terror. 
Questions  were  then  asked  him  about  the  future.  He  turned 
them  over  in  his  mind,  and  whatever  now  impressed  itself 
upon  his  imagination  was  taken  to  be  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions. Dreams  and  visions  were  other  ways  of  foretelling  the 
future. 

Each  of  the  wealthier  chiefs  kept  a  miniature  court,  at- 
tended by  guards,  armor-bearers,  minstrels,  a  bard,  an  orator, 
and  an  array  of  courtiers.  His  nearest  kinsmen  were  his 
sub-chiefs,  his  counselors  and  assistants  in  all  emergencies. 
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Rival  chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  the  display  of  their 
courts,  in  the  number  of  their  attendants,  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  hospitality.  They  were  constantly  at  fend 
with  each  other,  making  frequent  raids  upon  the  crops  and 
cattle  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes  several  clans  would  unite 
and  descend  like  an  avalanche  of  flames  upon  the  wealthier 
districts  of  the  Lowlands;  and  sweeping  away  flocks  and 
herds  and  harvests,  would  rush  back  to  the  security  of  their 
Highland  homes  before  the  terrified  Lowlanders  could  gather 
strength  enough  to  make  resistance.  After  such  an  expedi- 
tion the  chief  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  which  all  the 
clansmen  came.  Deer  and  beeves  were  roasted  whole;  bar- 
rels of  liquors  were  served;  the  pipers  played;  the  warriors 
engaged  in  martial  and  athletic  sports.  Great  feasting  also 
accompanied  weddings  and  funerals.  At  the  burial  of  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  in  Iona,  nine  hundred  cows  were 
slain. 

The  Highlanders  were  thus  brought  up  to  the  use  of  arms 
in  the  midst  of  violence.  Used  to  the  severest  weather,  accus- 
tomed to  occupations  requiring  great  physical  endurance  and 
courage,  they  were  taught  to  bear  without  complaint  the 
greatest  hardships  and  to  despise  comforts  and  luxury  as  fit 
only  for  effeminate  cowards.  Once  the  MacDonalds  were 
out  on  a  winter  campaign  against  a  neighboring  clan.  When 
night  came  the  men  threw  themselves  on  the  snow  with  no  cov- 
ering except  their  plaids.  The  chief  ordered  one  of  the  men 
to  roll  up  a  ball  of  snow  for  him  to  place  under  his  head.  The 
men  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "We  can  never  win  the 
victory,"  they  said,  "under  a  chief  so  effeminate  that  he  can't 
sleep  without  a  pillow." 

One  of  the  most  important  persons  among  the  Highlanders 
was  the  minstrel.  "The  aged  minstrel  was  in  attendance  on 
all  important  occasions ;  at  birth,  marriage,  and  death ;  at  suc- 
cession, victory,  and  defeat.  He  stimulated  the  warriors  in 
battle  by  chanting  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors; 
*  *  *  when  the  conflict  was  over  the  bard  and  the  piper 
were  again  called  into  service — the  former  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  had  fallen,  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  the  sur- 
vivors, and  excite  them  to  further  deeds  of  valor.  The  piper 
played  the  mournful  Coronach  for  the  slain,  and  by  his  notes 
reminded  the  survivors  how  honorable  was  the  conduct  of  the 
dead."  The  minstrel  was  also  the  historian  of  the  tribe,  and 
in  his  songs  recounted  the  glories  of  the  past. 
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When  the  chief  of  the  clan  wished  to  summon  his  clansmen 
upon  a  sudden  danger  or  for  a  sudden  foray,  he  sent  out  the 
Fiery  Cross  or  Cross  of  Shame.  Two  pieces  of  lightwood 
were  tied  together  in  form  of  a  cross.  A  goat  was  then  killed 
and  a  fire  made.  The  ends  of  the  cross  were  set  on  fire  and 
after  burning  a  little  while,  the  burning  ends  were  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  goat.  The  burnt  ends  were  a  warning  to  the 
clansmen  that  the  homes  of  all  those  who  failed  to  obey  the 
chief's  call  would  be  given  to  the  flames ;  and  the  blood  on  the 
cross  signified  that  he  and  all  his  family  would  be  put  to  the 
sword.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  Cross  of  Shame,  because 
disgrace  forever  followed  the  clansman  who  failed  or  even 
hesitated  to  obey  its  message. 

As  soon  as  the  cross  was  finished  the  old  gray  seer,  or  priest 
of  the  clan,  uttered  his  curse  against 

"the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear." 

A  swift  and  trusty  messenger  then  snatched  the  "dread 
sign"  from  the  feeble  hands  of  the  old  seer.  Then  away  he 
dashed  over  mountains  and  across  streams,  showing  it  to  every 
clansman,  naming  the  time  and  the  meeting-place.  At  the 
sight  .of  the  Fiery  Cross  every  man  in  the  clan  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty,  must  in- 
stantly snatch  his  weapons  and  hasten  with  all  the  speed  pos- 
sible to  obey  the  call  of  his  chief.  "No  excuse  answered  for 
delay:  the  son  must  leave  his  dying  father;  the  bridegroom 
his  weeping  bride,  for  before  all  other  duties  came  duty  to  the 
clan  and  loyalty  to  the  chief.  One  messenger  after  another 
took  charge  of  the  fatal  sign,  until  with  great  speed  it  had 
gone  throughout  the  territory  of  the  clan.  On  one  occasion 
the  Fiery  Cross  passed  through  the  whole  district  of  Breadal- 
bane,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  in  three  hours. 

In  war  the  clan  was  commanded  by  the  chief.  Every  clan 
had  its  battle-cry  and  its  war-song.  At  the  battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  where  members  of  several  clans  fought  under 
MacDonald,  their  battle-cry  was,  "King  George  and  broad- 
swords I"  His  great  physical  strength,  his  long  training,  his 
daring  and  impetuosity,  and  his  scorn  of  death,  made  the 
Highlander  almost  irresistible  in  battle.  But  his  habits  of 
life  made  him  a  poor  soldier  for  an  extended  campaign.  As 
soon  as  the  battle  was  over  the  Highlander  was  ready  to  go 
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home.  Once  Prince  Charles  Edward  caused  a  Highland  sol- 
dier to  be  shot  for  desertion,  as  a  warning  to  others.  Instead 
of  frightening  the  others,  however,  it  made  the  whole  army 
wrathy  with  indignation.  "They  could  not  conceive  any  prin- 
ciple of  justice  upon  which  a  man's  life  could  be  taken  for 
merely  going  home,  when  it  did  not  suit  him  to  remain  longer 
with  the  army.  Such  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  their 
fathers.  When  a  battle  was  over,  the  campaign,  in  their  opin- 
ion, was  ended;  if  it  was  lost,  they  sought  safety  in  their 
mountains ;  if  won,  they  returned  to  secure  their  booty.  At 
other  times  they  had  their  cattle  to  look  after,  and  their  har- 
vests to  sow  or  reap,  without  which  their  families  would  have 
perished  for  want."  This  habit  often  rendered  the  most  com- 
plete victory  fruitless,  and  made  the  Highlander  a  trouble- 
some ally  on  an  extended  campaign;  the  general  never  knew 
when  he  might  suddenly  find  himself  without  an  army. 

Such  were  the  Highlanders  in  their  native  country.  When 
they  came  to  North  Carolina  to  live  they  brought  many  of 
their  customs  and  peculiar  habits  and  beliefs  with  them. 
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THE  FIERY  CROSS. 


FROM  "THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,"  BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


[Roderick  Dhu,  chief  of  Clan- Alpine,  having  determined  on  war  with  the  neighboring 
clan,  sends  for  Brian,  the  seer  of  the  clan,  to  prepare  the  Fiery  Cross,  as  described  in  the 
article  entitled  "The  Highlanders  At  Home".] 


The  cross  thus  formed  hea  held  on  high, 
With  wasted  hand  and  haggard  eye, 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema1  he  spoke: 
"Woe  to  the  clansman  who  shall  view 
This  symbol2  of  sepulchral  yew3, 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low ! 
Deserter  of  his  chieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration4  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 


Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear,5 
His  home — the  refuge  of  his  fear — 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame, 

And  infamy6  and  woe. 


aBrian,  the  seer  of  Clan- Alpine. 

1.  A  curse  pronounced  with  religious  ceremonies. 

2.  A  sign. 

3.  An  evergreen  tree  growing  over  a  grave. 

4.  A  curse  dictated  by  feelings  of  hatred. 

5.  Burn. 

6.  Public  disgrace. 
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Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers7  red ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head 
We  doom  to  want  and  woe. 


When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich- Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied8  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream9  in  the  earth, 
So  may  his  heart's  blood  drench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore10  the  spark, 
Quench  thou  his  light,  Destruction  dark! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied, 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside!" 
*  *  *  *  * 

Then  Roderick  with  impatient  look 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took: 

"Speed,  Malise ;  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman11  brave. 

"The  muster-place12  be  Lanrick  Mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise ;  speed !" 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge13  across  Loch14  Katrine  new; 
***** 

And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the' prow  three  fathoms  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

Speed,  Malise ;  speed  !     The  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise ;  speed  !     Such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 


7.  The  smoldering  remains  of  a  fire. 

8.  Paralyzed. 

9.  The  blood  from  the  goat  they  had  just  killed. 

10.  Blood. 

11.  Follower. 

12.  Meeting  place. 

13.  Boat. 

14.  Lake. 
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Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand15, 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe16 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swath17  his  scythe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed, 
The  plow  was  in  mid-furrow  stayed, 
The  falconer  tossed  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rushed  to  arms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray18 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Thence  southward  turned  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad, 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  of  Clan- Alpine's  name, 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequestered19  glen, 
Mustered  its  little  horde20  of  men, 
That,  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  Highland  dales,  their  streams  unite, 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 


15.  Beach. 

16.  Cheerful. 

17.  Grass  cut  by  the  sweep  of  a  scythe  in  mowing. 

18.  Violent  disturbance. 

19.  Secluded. 

20.  Group. 
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Till  at  the  rendezvous21  they  stood 

By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood, 

Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began, 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 

No  oath  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand,  . 

No  law  but  Koderick  Dhu's  command. 


21.  Meeting  place. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  HIGHLANDERS. 

1729-1775. 


It  was  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  Highlanders  began  to  come  to  North  Carolina  to  live. 
From  that  time  until  the  Revolution  they  came  by  the  thou- 
sands. There  was  something  unusual  about  this,  for  the 
Highlander  was  by  nature  a  great  home-stayer.  He  was 
deeply  devoted  to  his  own  country,  and  cared  nothing  for  the 
luxuries  of  more  favored  lands.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  true  Highlander,  there  were  no  more  favored  lands.  He 
never  undertook  to  conquer  foreign  territory  with  the  view 
of  making  it  his  home.  His  natural  home  was  in  the  High- 
lands and  his  devotion  to  it  was  strengthened  by  his  intense 
loyalty  to  his  clan  and  to  his  chief.  Death  was  always  to  be 
preferred  to  exile ;  and  death  itself  lost  half  its  terror  for  the 
Highlander  if  he  was  assured  that  he  was  to  lie  beneath  his 
native  soil.  Why,  then,  should  they  in  such  large  numbers 
willingly  leave  their  native  land  and  seek  homes  in  the  wild 
woods  of  America  ? 

Two  causes  may  be  given  for  their  action:  First,  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  Highlands  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; second,  political  misfortunes.  Both  of  these  grew  out 
of  their  peculiar  social  life. 

In  the  dealings  of  one  chief  with  another  "might  made 
right."  For  this  reason  a  chief's  importance  depended  largely 
upon  the  number  of  armed  men  he  had  in  his  clan.  Each 
chief,  therefore,  made  constant  efforts  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  followers,  and  to  train  the  men  in  the  use  of  the  clay- 
more and  the  dirk  rather  than  in  the  use  of  the  plow  and 
the  hoe.  Their  country,  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  could 
support  only  a  small  number  of  people  even  when  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  But  their  agriculture  was  on  the 
most  limited  scale.  The.  work  was  done  in  the  simplest 
manner  with  the  rudest  sort  of  tools.  Tilling  and  reaping, 
and  most  of  the  other  field  labor,  were  done  chiefly  by  women. 

Nor  was  their  trade  any  better.  They  had  none,  except 
the  occasional  sale  of  a  drove  of  cattle.  There  were  no  manu- 
factures, and  of  course  no  commerce.  That  genius  and  energy 
which  the  people  of  other  countries  had  learned  to  devote  to 
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manufactures  and  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  Highland- 
ers were  still  devoting,  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  arts  of  war  and  the  chase.  The  result  was  that 
in  many  of  the  clans  there  were  more  people  than  the  land 
could  support. 

To  add  to  the  suffering  caused  by  these  conditions,  the 
British  government,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at 
Culloden,  determined  to  break  up  the  clan  system.  A  great 
deal  of  their  land  was  taken  away  from  the  Highland  chiefs 
and  given  to  soldiers  of  King  George.  These  new  landlords 
cared  nothing  for  the  people  in  the  Highlands.  It  did  not 
make  any  difference  to  them  what  the  condition  of  the  High- 
landers was  as  long  as  they  themselves  could  make  money 
out  of  their  farms.  They  soon  found  that  sheep-raising  was 
more  profitable  than  farming,  and  so  they  turned  into  sheep 
pastures  thousands  of  acres  which  had  before  this  time  been 
cultivated.  This,  of  course,  added  to  the  general  distress, 
because  it  takes  fewer  people  to  raise  sheep  than  it  does  to 
cultivate  the  land.  Thousands  were  therefore  thrown  out  of 
work.  Rents  became  higher,  because  there  were  fewer  acres 
to  cultivate  and  more  people  wanting  them.  Then,  too,  the 
money  that  came  from  the  sale  of  the  wool  and  the  sheep 
was  sent  out  of  the  Highlands  to  the  owners  of  the  land, 
who  lived  in  the  Lowlands  and  in  England.  Always  before 
this  time  it  had  gone  to  the  chiefs,  who  had  used  it  for  the 
good  of  the.  clan. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  a  great  deal  of  the  property 
in  the  Highlands  had  been  destroyed  during  the  rebellion.  It 
was  all  the  poor  Highlanders  could  do  to  save  themselves 
and  their  children  from  starvation.  In  the  winter-time  they 
often  had  to  bleed  their  cattle,  mix  the  blood  with  a  little 
oatmeal,  and  fry  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  cake.  After  a  while, 
as  the  situation  got  worse,  instead  of  better,  many  of  them 
began  to  look  around  for  new  homes. 

The  second  cause  for  their  coming  to  America  was  their 
political  misfortunes.  These  came  from  their  loyalty  to,  the 
Stuarts.  For  many  generations  the  Stuart  family  had  been 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  The  heads  of  that  family 
were  regarded  by  all  the  Highland  clans  as  their  common 
chiefs.  However  much  they  might  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, nearly  all  the  chiefs  owned  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts. 
In  the  year  1603  one  of  the  Stuart  kings,  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  became  king  of  England  also.     His  son,  Charles  I., 
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and  his  grandsons,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  behaved  so 
badly  that  the  English  people  rebelled  against  them.  They 
cut  off  Charles  I.'s  head,  drove  James  II.  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  gave  the  crown  to  Prince  William  of  Orange. 

For  many  years  the  Stuarts  tried  to  regain  the  throne  of 
England.  In  their  efforts  they  depended  largely  upon  the 
help  of  the  Highlanders.  The  last  attempt  was  made  in 
1745.  In  that  year  Prince  Charles  Stuart  landed  in  Scot- 
land and  called  upon  the  Highlanders  to  join  him  in  an 
invasion  of  England.  The  Highlanders  came  in  large  num- 
bers, singing: 

"Over  the  water  and  over  the  sea, 
And  over  the  water  to  Charlie; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  and  die  with  Charlie." 

At  first  they  were  successful,  but  finally,  in  1746,  they 
were  terribly  defeated  at  Culloden.  Prince  Charlie  had  to 
fly  for  his  life,  and  finally  escaped  only  through  the  bravery 
of  the  heroine  Flora  MaeDonald.  Many  of  his  brave  follow- 
ers perished. 

The  Highlanders  had  rebelled  against  the  British  govern- 
ment so  often  that  the  English  now  determined  to  punish 
them  with  such  severity  that  they  never  would  rebel  again. 
An  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  sent 
to  the  Highlands.  His  nickname  tells  what  sort  of  man  he 
was.  He  is  known  as  "Butcher  Cumberland."  Taking  up 
his  headquarters  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  he  sent  out  sol- 
diers in  all  directions.  They  laid  waste  the  country  for  miles 
and  miles.  The  cattle  were  driven  away;  the  mansions  of 
the  chiefs  and  the  huts  of  the  clansmen  were  burned  to  the 
ground;  the  Highlanders  who  were  captured  were  instantly 
murdered;  women  and  children,  without  food,  without 
homes,  without  husbands  and  fathers,  wandered  helplessly 
among  the  hills  and  valleys.  The  soldiers  whom  they  met 
were  often  brutal  to  them.  Many  perished  from  hunger  and 
cold.  One  of  the  soldiers  afterwards  boasted  that  neither 
house  nor  cottage,  man  nor  beast,  could  be  seen  within  fifty 
miles  of  Inverness:  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation. 

The  British  parliament  also  passed  severe  laws  against 
the  Highlanders.  The  authority  of  the  chiefs  over  their 
clansmen  was  abolished  and  their  lands  declared  forfeited. 
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The  Highlanders  were  forbidden  to  carry  their  arms  and  to 
wear  the  picturesque  costumes  of  their  ancestors. 

Many  of  them  now  turned  their  eyes  toward  America. 
As  early  as  1729  a  few  families  of  Highlanders  had  settled 
on  the  Cape  Fear  river  in  North  Carolina.  The  climate 
was  mild  and  the  soil  fertile.  There  was  everything  to 
make  them  happy  and  contented.  Letters  were  written  to 
their  friends  and  relatives  describing  their  new  home  in 
glowing  terms.  A  few  years  later  a  Scotchman  became 
governor  of  North  Carolina.  His  name* was  Gabriel  John- 
ston. He  was  very  fond  of  his  countrymen  and  did  all  he 
could  to  induce  thein  to  come  to  North  Carolina. 

Among  the  Highlanders  who  had  settled  on  the  Cape 
Fear  was  a  man  named  Neill  McNeill.  About  the  year 
1739  he  visited  Scotland  to  tell  the  people  there  about  the 
advantages  of  the  new  country.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  ship-load  of  350  High- 
landers, who  landed  at  Wilmington.  Their  peculiar  dress 
and  strange  language  frightened  the  town  officers  so  much 
that  they  tried  to  make  the  new-comers  take  an  oath  to 
keep  order  and  peace.  But  McNeill  managed  to  get  out  of 
this  and  carried  his  countrymen  up  the  river  to  the  High- 
land settlement.     There  they  found  a  ready  welcome. 

Soon  after  this  the  legislature  passed  a  law  offering  en- 
couragement to  other  Highlanders  to  come  to  North  Caro- 
lina. They  were  promised  that  they  would  not  be  required 
to  pay  any  taxes  here  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Then  in 
1746  came  the  defeat  of  Prince  Charles  at  Culloden.  Thou- 
sands of  Highlanders  now  turned  their  faces  toward  the 
setting  sun.  Ship-load  after  ship-load  reached  the  shores  of 
America,  and  most  of  them  found  their  way  to  their  kins- 
men on  the  Cape  Fear.  Their  settlements  covered  large 
areas  of  territory  around  the  village  of  Campbellton  as  a 
center.  The  name  of  the  village  was  later  changed  to  Cross 
Creek,  and  after  the  Revolution  to  Fayetteville. 

Rents  now  began  to  rise  in  Scotland  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned.  In  America  land  was  plentiful;  the  soil  fer- 
tile; the  climate  good.  Any  man  who  was  willing  to  work 
could  own  his  own  farm  and  become  well-to-do.  So  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  the  refrain  of  the  popular  song  of 
the  day  was, 

"Going  to  seek  a  fortune  in  North  Carolina."'* 


*The  Gaelic  words  are :    "Dol  a  dh'iarruidh  an  fhortain  do  North  Carolina.' 
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They  continued  to  come  to  North  Carolina  in  a  steady 
stream  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  settling  in  what 
are  now  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Bladen,  Harnett,  Robe- 
son, Anson,  Sampson  and  Scotland.  From  1769  to  1775 
the  papers  of  the  day  mention  no  less  than  sixteen  emigra- 
tions from  the  Highlands,  besides  "several  others."  Some 
of  these  emigrants  were  among  the  best  people  in  the  High- 
lands. In  1771  the  Scot's  Magazine  says  that  500  High- 
landers sailed  in  one  ship  for  America,  "under  the  conduct 
of  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  merit,  whose  predecessors 
resided  in  Islay  for  many  centuries  past.'7  A  colony  of 
them  from  Skye  was  mentioned  as  being  composed  of  "the 
most  wealthy  and  substantial  people  in  Skye."  Another 
ship-load  is  recorded  as  being  made  up  of  "the  finest  set  of 
fellows  in  the  Highlands." 

In  their  new  homes  comfort  and  plenty,  if  not  wealth 
and  luxury,  awaited  them.  Industry  and  economy  were  the 
only  things  necessary  to  win  these  rewards.  The  Highland- 
ers had  both,  and  they  soon  attained  in  North  Carolina  to  a 
degree  of  prosperity  which  in  their  Highland  homes  would 
have  been  counted  wealth. 

And  yet  they  did  not  forget  their  native  land.  In  the 
forests  of  America,  as  far  as  possible,  they  kept  up  their 
native  customs  and  spoke  the  language  of  their  fathers. 
They  still  wore  their  Highland  costume,  and  when  they  met 
the  patriots  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  1776  many  of  them 
were  armed  with  the  weapons  their  fathers  had  used  at; 
Culloden. 


<aMMu 


THE  HIGHLANDER'S  FAREWELL 


BY    PETEB    CEERAB. 


Farewell  to  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  wood, 
Farewell  to  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  good! 
My  bark  is  afloat  on  the  blue-rolling  main, 
And  I  ne'er  shall  behold  thee,  dear  Scotland,  again. 

Adieu  to  the  scenes  of  my  life's  early  morn: 
From  the  place  of  my  birth  I  am  cruelly  torn; 
The  tyrant  oppresses  the  land  of  the  free, 
And  leaves  but  the  name  of  my  sires  unto  me. 

Oh !  home  of  my  fathers,  I  bid  thee  adieu, 
For  soon  will  thy  hilltops  retreat  from  my  view ; 
With  sad,  drooping  heart  I  depart  from  thy  shore, 
To  behold  thy  fair  valleys  and  mountains  no  more. 

'Twas  there  that  I  woo'd  thee,  young  Flora,  my  wife, 
When  my  bosom  was  warm  in  the  morning  of  life. 
I  courted  thy  love  'mong  the  heather  so  brown, 
And  heaven  did  I  bless  when  it  made  thee  my  own. 

The  friends  of  my  early  years,  where  are  they  now  ? 
Each  kind,  honest  heart,  and  each  brave,  manly  brow ; 
Some  sleep  in  the  church-yard  from  tyranny  free, 
And  others  are  crossing  the  ocean  with  me. 

Lo !  now  on  the  boundless  Atlantic  I  stray : 
To  a  strange  foreign  realm  I  am  wafted  away; 
"Before  me,  as  far  as  my  vision  can  glance, 
I  see  but  the  wave-rolling  wat'ry  expanse. 

So  farewell,  my  country,  and  all  that  is  dear; 
The  hour  is  arrived  the  bark  is  asteer, 
I  go,  and  forever,  oh !  Scotland,  adieu ! 
The  land  of  my  fathers  no  more  I  shall  view. 


THE  HIGHLANDERS  IN  THEIR  NEW  HOWIE. 


The  Highlanders  -who  settled  in  North  Carolina  chiefly 
occupied  lands  in  what  are  now  Anson,  Bladen,  Cumberland, 
Harnett,  Moore,  Eichmond,  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland 
counties.  Some  few  of  them,  of  course,  found  their  way 
into  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  the  first  party  ar- 
rived they  petitioned  the  general  assembly  for  aid  and  en- 
couragement. The  assembly  accordingly  resolved  that  the 
petitioners  need  not  pay  any  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
In  order  to  encourage  others  to  come  to  North  Carolina  the 
same  inducements  were  held  out,  provided  they  came  in  par- 
ties of  at  least  forty. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  held  at  Wilmington,  June  4, 
1740,  lands  amounting  to  25,806  acres  were  granted,  mostly 
to  Highlanders.  These  lands  were  situated  in  the  counties 
of  New  Hanover,  Bladen,  Tyrrell,  Edgecombe,  Craven,  and 
Beaufort. 

The  Highland  settlers  in  North  Carolina  lost  no  time  in 
clearing  their  lands  for  cultivation.  They  built  dwelling- 
houses,  and  stables,  and  barns,  and  sowed  their  fields  the  first 
season.  They  had  come  to  stay,  to  make  North  Carolina  their 
home  and  the  home  of  their  children. 

Anxious  to  make  such  good  settlers  feel  at  home  in  the 
province,  the  authorities  hastened  to  give  them  social  and 
political  recognition.  As  early  as  1740  Governor  Johnston 
appointed  several  of  the  Highlanders  in  Bladen  county  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

In  1758  Hector  McNeill  was  sheriff  of  Cumberland  county. 
But  the  services  of  a  sheriff  must  not  have  been  greatly  in 
demand  among  the  Highlanders,  for  his  fees  during  the  year 
were  only  £10.  The  people  were  too  busy  cultivating  their 
fields  and  building  homes  to  need  the  services  of  a  sheriff.  In 
1762  Cumberland  county  sent  representatives  to  the  general 
assembly.  Her  delegates  that  year  were  Hector  McNeill  and 
Alexander  McAllister. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  Highlanders  there  were 
in  North  Carolina  at  any  particular  time.  In  1753  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  Cumberland  county  capable  of  bearing  arms 
was  estimated  at  one  thousand.     If  this  estimate  was  correct, 
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the  number  in  that  county  alone  could  not  have  been  less  than 
five  thousand. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  tell  what  was  the  financial  condition  of 
the  new  settlers.  In  1767,  in  Anson  county,  there  were  696 
white  people  subject  to  taxation.  They  are  recorded  as  being 
generally  poor  and  unable  to  support  a  minister.  The  settlers 
in  Bladen  were  somewhat  better  off,  there  being  791  white 
people  subject  to  taxation,  who  were  said  to  be  "in  middling 
circumstances."  But  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Highlanders 
were  those  around  Campbellton.  In  Cumberland  county,  in 
1767,  the  number  of  white  people  subject  to  taxation  was  899, 
"mostly  Scotch,"  and  able  to  support  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  the  Highlanders  brought 
with  them  to  America  no  minister  of  the  gospel,  for  they  were 
a  deeply  religious  people.  From  their  first  settlement  in  the 
colony  until  1757  they  were  without  a  minister.  In  that  year 
Rev.  James  Campbell  came  to  them  from  Pennsylvania.  He 
preached  in  what  are  now  Cumberland  and  Robeson  counties, 
and  continued  his  work  there  until  1770.  He  was  a  Presby- 
terian, of  course.  On  each  Sunday  he  had  three  regular  con- 
gregations, and  often  held  other  services  in  addition  to  these. 
He  conducted  his  services  in  both  Gaelic  and  English,  preach- 
ing every  Sunday  at  least  one  sermon  in  each  language.  For 
ten  years  he  preached  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Cape  Fear 
river  at  a  place  called  Roger's  Meeting-house.  Hector  Mc- 
Neill and  Alexander  McAllister  were  elders  in  his  church. 
About  1758  Campbell  began  to  preach  at  Barbecue  church, 
though  the  building  was  not  put  up  until  about  1765.  Flora 
MacDonald  was  a  member  of  this  church. 

The  first  Highland  preacher  to  come  to  North  Carolina  di- 
rectly from  Scotland  was  Rev.  John  McLeod,  who  came  in 
1770.  He  continued  in  the  work  for  several  years,  "proving 
himself  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  great  worth,  and  popular  elo- 
quence." Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  left  Amer- 
ica, intending  to  return  to  Scotland,  but  he  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.     It  is  believed  that  he  was  drowned  at  sea. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  which  the  Highlanders  came 
to  America  was  to  seek  peace — freedom  from  political 
troubles.  But  for  them  there  seemed  to  be  no  peace.  In  ex- 
changing Scotland  for  North  Carolina  they  but  exchanged  the 
character  of  their  political  troubles.  No  sooner  had  they  be- 
come quietly  settled  by  the  Cape  Fear  than  the  peaceful  waters 
were  disturbed  by  the  stamp  act.     The  stamp  act  did  not 
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remain  a  law  long  enough  to  be  of  much  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior ;  but  while  it  was  in  existence,  so 
far  as  the  Highlanders  showed  any  activity  at  all,  they  seemed 
to  have  sympathized  with  the  resistance  of  their  adopted  coun- 
trymen. At  Campbellton  Lord  Bute,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  act,  was  burnt  in  effigy. 
When  the  vessels  were  seized  at  Wilmington  and  Brunswick 
a  letter  was  written  from  Cross  Creek  calling  upon  the  people 
in  the  name  of  "dear  liberty"  to  resist  the  oppressive  act. 

And  no  sooner  were  the  stamp  act  disturbances  settled  than 
the  Regulator  riots  occurred.  Governor  Tryon  called  on  the 
Highlanders  to  send  soldiers  to  help  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion. A  captain's  commission  was  issued  to  Farquard  Camp- 
bell, who  raised  his  company  and  marched  with  Tryon  to  Ala- 
mance. Whatever  sympathies  the  Highlanders  had  in  the 
quarrel  were  on  the  side  of  order  and  established  government. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  Highlanders  prospered 
in  their  new  country.  Campbellton  or  Cross  Creek  became  an 
important  trading  point  whence  most  of  the  produce  of  the 
interior  counties  was  shipped.  Its  water  connection  made  it 
an  important  and  prosperous  place.  In  1773  the  general  as- 
sembly passed  a  law  t  lay  out  a  road  from  the  river  Dan, 
through  the  counties  of  Guilford,  Chatham,  and  Cumberland, 
to  Campbellton ;  and  another  to  connect  with  it,  from  Shallow 
Ford  in  Surry  county.  These  roads  made  it  possible  for  the 
settlers  in  the  frontier  counties  to  get  their  produce  to  market. 

By  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  High- 
landers had  become  an  important  part  of  the  population  of 
the  colony.  Many  of  the  clans  were  represented.  At  first 
there  were  more  McNeils  than  any  others,  but  later,  with  the 
coming  of  the  MacDonalds  they  soon  outnumbered  any  other 
one  clan.  By  1775  the  MacDonalds  had  become  so  numerous 
and  so  important  that  the  Moore's  Creek  campaign  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  "Insurrection  of  Clan  MacDonald." 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  man  among  the  Highlanders 
was  Allen  MacDonald  of  Kingsborough,  husband  of  Flora 
MacDonald.  In  1772  Allen's  father  died  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  Kingsborough.  He  found  his  property  burdened 
with  debt  and  unprofitable.  So  in  1773  he  decided  to  go  to 
America,  arriving  here  the  next  year.  He  was  somewhat 
aged,  but  still  bore  himself  with  grace  and  Avith  great  dignitv. 
He  was  a  large  man,  of  stately  bearing,  with  a  steady,  sensible 
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countenance.  Upon  his  arrival  he  at  once  became  a  leader 
among  his  countrymen. 

In  June,  1775,  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  had  reached 
a  point  at  which  war  seemed  certain.  The  royal  governor, 
Josiah  Martin,  was  anxious  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  king's 
cause.  So  he  offered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  one  thousand 
Highlanders  if  the  king  would  make  him  a  colonel.  He 
recommended  that  the  king  appoint  Allen  MacDonald  a 
major  in  this  regiment,  and  Allen's  son-in-law,  Alexander 
McLeod,  a  captain.  These  he  said,  "besides  being  men  of 
great  worth,  and  good  character,  have  most  extensive  influence 
over  the  Highlanders  here,  a  great  part  of  which  are  of  their 
own  names  and  families." 

MacDonald  and  McLeod  were  both  willing  to  help  Governor 
Martin.  They  became  active  in  their  efforts  to  stir  up  their 
countrymen  to  the  king's  side.  In  July  MacDonald  visited 
Governor  Martin,  who  was  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  to  discuss  their  plans  with  him.  At  the  very  time  he 
was  with  the  governor,  the  Wilmington  committee  of  safety 
instructed  their  chairman,  Cornelius  Harnett,  to  write  to  Al- 
len MacDonald  to  learn  from  him,  himself,  whether  the  ru- 
mors that  he  was  raising  troops  to  help  the  governor  were 
true.  A  few  months  later  Alexander  McLeod  visited  Gov- 
ernor Martin  and  told  him  that  both  he  and  Allen  MacDonald 
had  each  raised  a  company  of  Highlanders. 

The  king  refused  to  make  Governor  Martin  a  colonel  in  the 
British  army,  but  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  raise  the  High- 
landers, and  he  would  send  an  officer  to  command  them.  So 
in  January,  1776,  Governor  Martin  ordered  MacDonald  and 
several  other  influential  Highlanders  to  raise  their  companies 
and  be  prepared  to  march  as  soon  as  they  received  orders. 
Allen  MacDonald  was  made  a  major  in  the  army.  The  troops 
were  raised,  and  in  February  marched  to  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  where  they  were  defeated. 

Allen  MacDonald  was  one  of  the  prisoners  captured  by  the 
patriots.  He  was  sent  to  Halifax  and  confined  in  jail  until 
later,  when  the  congress  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia. Here  he  was  kept  in  prison  until  June.  He  was  then 
released  upon  his  giving  his  word  that  he  would  go  to  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  and  not  try  to  escape.  The  Americans  tried  to  get 
the  British  to  exchange  him  for  some  American  whom  they 
had  captured,  but  without  success.     Finally  MacDonald  was 
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allowed  to  go  to  New  York  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  get  him- 
self exchanged.     He  succeeded  in  November,  1777. 

After  this  he  went  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  little 
later  sailed  for  Scotland.  His  wife,  Flora  MacDonald,  had 
already  gone  back  to  their  old  home,  and  there  Allen  joined 
her.  She  died  in  1790,  and  he  survived  her  but  a  few  years. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  an  officer  on  half-pay 
in  the  British  army. 

Another  MacDonald  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  High- 
landers on  the  Cape  Fear  was  Donald  MacDonald,  who  com- 
manded them  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  MacDonald  clan  in  the  uprising  of  1745  which 
ended  at  Culloden.  After  this  he  became  an  officer  in  the 
British  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  Many  of  his 
former  followers  had  settled  on  the  Cape  Fear,  so  he  was  sent 
from  the  regular  army  at  Boston  to  organize  them  into  a  loy- 
alist regiment,  which  he  was  to  command.  He  was  at  this 
time  sixty-five  years  old,  and  was  a  man  of  experience  and 
sense. 

He  arrived  at  Edenton  on  a  vessel  from  New  York  in  July, 
1775,  accompanied  by  another  officer  named  McLeod.  The 
committee  at  Edenton  suspected  that  they  came  on  an  un- 
friendly errand,  and  warned  the  other  committees  to  keep  a 
lookout  for  them.  Samuel  Johnston  of  Edenton,  one  of  the 
leading  patriots,  wrote  to  the  committee  at  Wilmington: 
aThey  pretend  they  are  on  a  visit  to  some  of  their  country- 
men on  your  river,  but  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suspect  their 
errand  of  a  base  nature.  The  committee  of  this  town  have 
wrote  to  New  Bern  to  have  them  secured.  Should  they 
escape  there,  I  hope  you  will  keep  a  good  lookout  for  them." 

When  they  arrived  at  New  Bern  the  committee  seized  them ; 
but  they  took  an  oath  that  they  came  only  to  see  their  friends 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  or  military  affairs,  and 
therefore  were  allowed  to  go  on.  Of  course  this  oath  was 
false. 

MacDonald  proceeded  to  Cumberland  county,  where  he 
took  command  of  the  Highland  regiment,  In  January,  Gov- 
ernor Martin  commissioned  him  a  brigadier-general,  and  or- 
dered him  to  march  to  Wilmington.  On  February  1,  1776, 
the  royal  standard  was  raised  at  Cross  Creek.  Orders  were 
sent  out  for  the  loyal  Highlanders  to  enroll  themselves  among 
the  king's  troops.  "When  the  day  came  the  Highlanders 
were  seen  coming  from  near  and  from  far,  from  the  wide 
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plantations  on  the  river  bottoms,  and  from  the  rude  cabins  in 
the  depths  of  the  lonely  pine  forests,  with  broadswords  at 
their  sides,  in  tartan  garments  and  feathered  bonnets,  and 
keeping  step  to  the  shrill  music  of  the  bag-pipe.  There  came, 
first  of  all,  Clan  MacDonald  with  Clan  MacLeod  near  at  hand, 
with  lesser  numbers  of  Clan  MacKenzie,  Clan  MacRae,  Clan 
MacLean,  Clan  MacKay,  Clan  MacLachlan,  and  still  others 
■ — variously  estimated  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thou- 
sand." 

These  ill-fated  people  then  marched  to  their  defeat  at 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  General  MacDonald  himself  was  not 
in  the  battle,  but  was  ill  in  his  tent.  After  the  fight  he  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Halifax,  where  he  was  "committed  a 
close  prisoner,"  according  to  the  order  of  the  council  of 
safety.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
exchanged.     After  the  war  MacDonald  returned  to  England. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Highlanders, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  colony,  was  Farquard  Campbell. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  education,  and  influence.  He  repre- 
sented Cumberland  county  in  the  general  assembly  live 
times.  In  1774  and  in  1775  he  sat  for  his  county  in  the 
provincial  congress  which  had  been  called  to  provide  means 
for  defense  against  the  British.  He  also  held  other  offices  of 
importance  and  trust.  At  first  he  seemed  to  be  friendly  to 
the  American  cause,  and,  had  he  been  true  to  it,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  colony.  But 
when  the  affairs  of  America  began  to  look  dark  he  deserted 
and  went  over  to  the  British.  In  the  autumn  of  1776,  while 
he  was  entertaining  some  British  officers,  he  was  captured  by 
the  Americans  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Halifax.  Later  he 
begged  Governor  Caswell  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  pledg- 
ing all  of  his  wealth  for  his  good  behavior.  He  seems  to  have 
been  forgiven  after  the  war,  for  several  years  later  he  repre- 
sented Cumberland  county  in  the  state  senate. 

When  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  began  the  Highland 
ers  were  generally  in  sympathy  with  their  fellow  Americans. 
They  sent  representatives  to  the  provincial  congresses,  and 
had  their  committees  of  safety.  But  when  they  saw  that  the 
disputes  were  going  to  result  in  war  and  rebellion,  they  re- 
fused to  follow.  The  North  Carolina  congress  in  1775  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  Archibald  MacLaine,  Alex- 
ander McAllister,  Farquard  Campbell,  Robert  Rowan,  Alex- 
ander McKay  and  others,  "to  confer  with  the  gentlemen  who 
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have  lately  arrived  from  the  Highlands  in  Scotland  to  settle 
in  this  Province,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  our  un- 
happy controversy  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  advise  and 
urge  them  to  unite  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  America  in 
defense  of  those  rights  which  they  derive  from  God  and  the 
constitution."  But  it  was  in  vain;  the  Highlanders  were 
willing  to  petition  the  king  to  repeal  the  laws  complained  of, 
but  they  would  not  take  up  arms  against  him.  They  had 
seen  enough  of  rebellion  in  Scotland,  so  when  the  war  came 
they  sided  with  the  king. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Highlanders  to  suffer  defeat 
in  Scotland  fighting  against  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  again 
in  America  fighting  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  after  the  Re  volution  left  North  Carolina ;  some 
returned  to  Scotland,  others  went  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  great 
majority  of  them,  however,  remained  quietly  on  their  farms 
in  this  state. 

But  great  changes  were  now  ma  le  in  their  lives.  The  Rev- 
olution established  a  new  nation,  and  the  Highlanders  were 
forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order.  Gradually  they 
changed  their  costumes  to  suit  their  new  situation ;  their  cus- 
toms to  suit  their  new  country;  their  language  to  suit  their 
new  associates.  As  the  older  people  died  out,  and  others,  who 
had  not  known  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  Highlands, 
came  to  fill  their  places,  the  life  of  the  old  world  passed  away 
and  that  of  the  new  took  its  place.  To  this  new  world  the 
descendants  of  the  Highlanders  have  brought  the  same  abid- 
ing loyalty  which  their  ancestors  so  faithfully  gave  to  the  old. 


oMMi, 


FLORA  MACDONALD. 

1733-1190. 


After  his  defeat  at  Cnlloden  in  1746  Prince  Charles  Stuart 
had  to  fly  from  the  English  soldiers.  He  escaped  to  the  High- 
lands, where  he  hid  in  a  mountain  cave.  The  British  govern- 
ment offered  a  great  reward  amounting  to  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  anybody  who  would  capture  him  and  deliver  him  to 
the  soldiers.  If  he  were  captured  he  would  be  put  to  death; 
and  if  he  escaped,  all  who  helped  him  would  certainly  be  im- 
prisoned, and  perhaps  executed.  Thousands  of  soldiers  were 
looking  for  him.  Every  path  was  carefully  guarded  and 
close  watch  was  kept  over  all  of  the  prince's  friends.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  chance  for  him  to  get  away,  and  anybody  who 
helped  him  would  certainly  be  caught. 

Of  course,  only  a  very  brave  person  would  be  willing  to  risk 
his  liberty,  and  maybe  his  life,  to  help  the  prince.  The  men, 
brave  as  they  were,  would  not  take  the  risk.  The  poor  prince 
was  about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  help  came,  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  welcomed. 

This  help  came  from  a  young  woman,  hardly  more  than  a 
girl,  who  was  visiting  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  prince 
was  hiding.  Her  name  was  Flora  MacDonald.  She  was 
born  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1722.  All  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  the  Highlands,  except  about  two  years, 
when  she  lived  in  North  Carolina.  She  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  old  when  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought,  but 
already  she  had  become  a  great  favorite.  Everybody  admired 
her  for  her  beauty  and  loved  her  for  her  goodness.  And  she 
was  as  brave  as  she  was  good  and  beautiful.  Her  spirit  was 
that  of  a  true  Highlander,  and  so  when  her  prince  was  in 
danger  she  generously  offered  to  risk  her  life  to  save  his.  He 
was  only  too  glad  to  accept  her  offer,  for  it  was  his  last  chance. 

It  required  not  only  bravery  to  save  him,  but  good  sense  as 
well,  and  Flora  had  both.  She  made  him  dress  like  an  Irish 
servant  girl,  and  called  him  Betty  Bourke.  Then  she  went 
to  the  commander  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  was  her  own 
step-father,  and  got  permission  from  him  to  go  to  her  own 
home  with  the  new  servant  whom  she  had  hired.  The  soldiers 
were  deceived,  and  after  many  narrow  escapes  and  many  hard- 
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ships,  Flora  succeeded  in  getting  the  prince  on  board  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  safely  to  France.  There  he  was  safe,  for 
the  French  king  did  not  like  the  king  of  England,  and  was 
glad  to  get  a  chance  to  help  the  British  king's  enemy. 

But  Flora  MacDonald  did  not  escape,  for  the  soldiers  soon 
found  out  what  she  had  done.  She  was  captured  and  carried 
to  London,  where  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  London  Tower. 
One  day  the  king  sent  for  her.  She  was  taken  before  him 
in  the  palace  where  a  great  crowd  of  grand  ladies  and  great 
noblemen  were  gathered.  The  king  appeared  to  be  very 
angry  with  Flora,  and  in  a  stern,  severe  voice  asked  her : 

"Why  did  you  dare  to  help  my  enemy?" 

Looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  Flora  answered,  fear- 
lessly : 

"I  did  for  him,  sire,  no  more  than  I  would  do  for  you,  if 
you  needed  my  help." 

This  brave  answer  so  pleased  the  king  that  he  ordered  her 
to  be  set  at  liberty.  She  now  became  the  most  popular  lady  in 
London.  Receptions  and  balls  were  given  in  her  honor,  at- 
tended by  all  the  noblemen  and  noblewomen.  But  she  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  Scotland,  and  soon  set  out  for  home  in 
a  coach  and  four,  furnished  by  the  king  himself.  On  her 
arrival  in  Scotland  a  grand  banquet  and  ball  was  given  in  her 
honor. 

A  short  time  after  this  she  was  married  to  a  brave  High- 
lander named  Allen  MacDonald,  who  was  one  of  the  few  men 
to  help  her  in  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles.  They  were  very 
poor,  and  had  a  hard  time  in  Scotland.  So  after  a  few  years 
they  decided  to  try  their  fortune  somewhere  else.  Many  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  were  living  in  North  Carolina,  and 
had  written  them  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  country.  So 
Allen  and  Flora  decided  to  follow  them.  This  was  in  the 
year  1774. 

The  fame  of  Flora  MacDonald's  brave  deed  had  gone  be- 
fore them  to  America,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  on  the 
Cape  Fear  when  it  became  known  that  she  herself  was  com- 
ing. Allen  and  Flora,  with  their  children,  landed  in  Wil- 
mington. There,  too,  a  ball  was  given  in  her  honor.  She 
was  now  fifty-four  years  old,  but  was  still  beautiful  and 
charmed  everybody  by  her  gracious  manners.  She  and  her 
husband  did  not  stay  long  in  Wilmington,  for  they  were  im- 
patient to  see  their  old  friends  and  get  settled  in  their  new 
home. 
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At  Cross  Creek  they  were  given  a  true  Highland  welcome. 
A  great  ball  was  given  here,  too.  The  Highlanders  came 
from  miles  and  miles  around  Cross  Creek.  They  were  all 
dressed  in  their  beautiful  Highland  costumes.  The  pipes 
pealed  forth  true  Highland  music.  Young  and  old  joined  in 
a  true  Highland  dance.  But  best  of  all,  there  were  the  true 
Highland  friends  greeting  them  in  the  language  of  their  dear 
native  land. 

Many  of  the  more  prosperous  families  begged  Flora  and 
Allen  to  make  their  home  with  them.  But  they  would  not  do 
that;  they  wanted  a  home  of  their  own.  Allen  secured  a 
house  at  Cross  Creek  to  be  used  until  he  could  get  perma- 
nently settled.  This  house  was  built  right  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  and  was  known  for  many  years  afterwards  as 
"Mora  MacDonald's  House." 

About  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Cross  Creek  is  a  hill 
about  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is  now  called  Cameron 
Hill;  but  in  1774  it  was  called  Mount  Pleasant.  A  large 
number  of  the  MacDonalds  had  settled  around  this  hill,  all 
of  whom  were  kin  to  Allen  and  Flora.  Near  by  was  Barbecue 
creek.  On  the  banks  of  this  creek  stood  the  church  in  which 
Flora  MacDonald  worshiped.  Allen  bought  a  farm  near 
Mount  Pleasant,  from  a  man  named  Caleb  Touchstone.  This 
farm  contained  550  acres,  and  had  houses  on  it  which  were 
better  than  those  most  of  the  settlers  owned.  Allen  paid 
£460  for  this  place.  Here  he  and  Flora  with  their  children 
intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

But  their  happiness  was  not  to  last  long.  The  Revolution 
soon  broke  out  in  the  country,  and  the  Highlanders  took  the 
king's  side.  The  governor  called  on  them  to  help  him,  and 
appointed  Allen  MacDonald  an  officer  in  the  king's  army. 
Flora,  too,  went  among  the  settlers,  urging  the  men  to  fight  for 
the  king.  She  made  them  an  address  in  their  own  language, 
and  filled  them  with  enthusiasm.  Everybody  loved  her  so 
much,  and  admired  her  bravery  so  much,  that  many  joined 
the  army  because  she  asked  them  to  do  so. 

When  the  soldiers  marched  out  of  Cross  Creek  she  went 
with  them  part  of  the  way.  Riding  up  and  down  the  line  on 
a  milk-white  horse,  she  talked  kindly  to  the  men,  and  begged 
them  to  fight  bravely.  They  all  thought  of  how  brave  she 
had  been,  cheered  her,  and  promised  to  win  the  victory  for 
King  George. 
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After  a  while  the  time  came  for  her  to  go  back  to  Cross 
Creek.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  told  her  husband  good-bye, 
praying  that  he  might  get  back  to  her  safely.  Then  waving 
farewell  to  the  men,  she  rode  away. 

The  battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  followed.  Allen  Mac- 
Donald  was  captured  and  sent  to  Halifax,  where  he  was  put 
in  prison,  and  Flora  was  not  allowed  to  see  him.  She  now 
became  very  lonely  in  her  new  home.  Many  of  her  friends 
had  suffered  from  the  defeat  at  Moore's  Creek.  Her  sons 
were  all  away,  some  in  the  British  army,  others  in  the  British 
navy.  In  Jie  midst  of  all  these  misfortunes  two  of  her 
youngest  children  died  with  fever.  As  her  oldest  daughter, 
Anne,  had  married  soon  after  coming  to  America,  the  only 
child  left  with  the  mother  was  her  daughter  Fannie ;  but  she 
was  too  young  to  understand  her  mother's  loneliness. 

Allen  MacDonald  now  wrote  to  his  wife  to  go  back  to  Scot- 
land. He  foresaw  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  long  war  in 
America,  and  that  she  would  have  no  friends  to  care  for  her. 
The  Highlanders  were  closely  watched  by  the  Americans,  and 
could  do  nothing  for  their  countrywoman.  So  Flora  decided 
to  return  to  her  native  land. 

She  was  allowed  to  go  from  Cross  Creek  to  Wilmington 
and  from  there  to  Charleston.  There  she  went  aboard  a 
British  vessel  and  sailed  for  England.  On  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic  the  ship  was  attacked  by  a  French  war  vessel. 
During  the  fight  Flora  MacDonald  stood  on  deck  encouraging 
the  men  and  caring  for  the  wounded.  Finally  she  was  thrown 
down  and  her  arm  was  broken.  Still  she  would  not  leave  the 
deck  until  they  had  beaten  oil  the  enemy.  A  few  days  later 
she  landed  in  England  and  her  trials  were  over. 

When  the  war  was  over  her  husband  joined  her  in  Scotland. 
They  returned  to  their  old  home  at  Kingsborough,  where 
Flora  died  March  5,  1790. 

She  helped  the  king  in  the  Revolution,  but  she  chose  the 
side  she  thought  was  right.  On  that  side  she  was  brave  and 
true  and  loyal.  And  this  is  the  reason  one  of  our  writers 
says  of  her:  aHer  name  is  still  held  in  reverence  by  the 
people  of  J^orth  Carolina,  and  especially  by  those  who  are 
descended  from  the  Scotch  settlers  of  the  Cape  Fear  region. 
The  memory  of  the  Tory  beauty,  so  brave-hearted,  and  yet  so 
gentle  and  kind,  is  fragrant  as  the  pines  among  which  she 
lived." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MOORE'S  CREEK  BRIDGE. 


1776. 


The  first  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  North  Carolina  was  fought 
between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
Americans  at  a  place  called  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge.  It  was  an  import- 
ant event,  because  upon  it  depended 
the  safety  not  only  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  of  all  the  southern  colo- 
nies. The  story  begins  at  Cross 
Creek,  or  what  is  now  Fayetteville. 
The  Highlanders  had  not  been  in 
North  Carolina  long,  and  most  of 
them  did  not  understand  what  the 
people  were  fighting  about.  They 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  King 
George  before  they  left  Scotland 
and  now  felt  that  they  must  help 
him  when  they  were  called  on  to  do 
so.  Therefore,  when  the  other  peo- 
ple in  North  Carolina  quarreled 
with  the  king,  the  great  majority 
of  them  took  his  side.  There  were  some,  however,  who  did 
not  consider  themselves  bound  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  British  government,  and  these  took  up  arms  with  their 
American  brethren. 

One  day  a  message  came  from  Governor  Martin,  who  was 
also  on  the  king's  side,  telling  the  Highlanders  to  march 
down  the  Cape  Fear  river  to  Wilmington.  He  said  he 
would  meet  them  there  and  bring  with  him  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  two  British  generals.  They  had 
promised  to  have  with  them  about  10,000  soldiers  and  some 
war  vessels  from  England.  With  these  soldiers  they  ex- 
pected to  conquer  North  Carolina  for  the  king,  and  they 
wanted  the  Highlanders  to  help  them. 

This  message  was  carried  to  Cross  Creek  by  General  Don- 
ald MacDonald.  He  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  he  now  ordered  all  the  king's  friends  to 
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meet  him  at  Cross  Creek,  February  18,  1776.  They  were 
told  to  bring  their  guns  and  pistols  and  swords,  because 
some  of  the  patriots  were  going  to  try  to  keep  them  from 
getting  to  Wilmington. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  little  village  on  the 
appointed  day.  Nearly  two  thousand  brave  Highlanders 
were  there  eager  to  fight  for  King  George.  They  were  all 
armed  and  in  high  spirits,  singing  their  old  Scotch  songs 
and  telling  their  old  Scotch  stories.  They  felt  sure  they 
would  be  able  to  beat  any  army  the  Americans  could  bring 
against  them,  and  expected  to  have  a  good  time  when  they 
got  to  Wilmington.  So  they  marched  out  of  the  village  with 
drums  beating  and  pipes  playing  and  flags  flying. 

But  the  patriots  knew  all  about  the  movements  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  made  up  their  minds  not  to  let  them  get 
far  from  Cross  Creek.  So  they  sent  one  of  their  soldiers, 
General  James  Moore,  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  to 
attack  General  MacDonald  and  scatter  his  men. 

Just  south  of  Cross  Creek  is  a  little  stream  called  Rock- 
fish  creek,  which  flows  into  Cape  Fear  river.     There  were 
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two  roads  leading  from  Cross  Creek  to  Wilmington,  one 
called  the  Brunswick  road,  the  other  the  Negro-Head  Point 
road.  The  Brunswick  road  crossed  Rockfish  creek,  and  this 
was  the  road  that  General  MacDonald  took.  So  General 
Moore  marched  his  men  to  the  bridge  over  the  creek  and 
threw  up  breastworks  across  the  road. 

When  General  MacDonald  reached  Rockfish  creek  he  saw 
that  he  could  not  cross  without  fighting  the  Americans. 
He  did  not  want  to  do  this,  so  he  returned  to  Cross  Creek 
and  started  down  the  Negro-Head  Point  road.  This  road 
crossed  two  streams,  one  of  which  is  called  Moore's  creek. 

When  the  Highlanders  reached  the  bridge  over  this  stream 
they  found  it,  too,  held  by  the  patriots.  On  one  side  of  the 
stream  was  Colonel  Alexander  Lillington  with  about  350 
men;  on  the  other  side  was  Colonel  Richard  Caswell  with 
about  800  men.  Colonel  Caswell  was  on  the  side  of  the 
creek  toward  which  the  Highlanders  were  marching. 

General  MacDonald  wanted  to  find  out  how  many  men 
Colonel  Caswell  had  and  how  they  were  posted.  So  in  the 
afternoon,  February  26,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Caswell's 
camp  to  tell  him  that  he  had  better  surrender  and  save 
bloodshed.  Caswell  of  course  refused.  But  the  messenger 
found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know.  General  MacDonald 
was  pleased  when  he  learned  that  the  patriots  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  creek  that  he  was  on,  because  they  would 
not  have  the  stream  to  protect  them.  He  thought  he  could 
certainly  beat  them,  as  he  had  1,500  men  and  the  Ameri- 
cans had  only  800.  So  he  decided  to  attack  them  the  next 
morning. 

But  the  Highlanders  did  not  know  about  Colonel  Lilling- 
ton's  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  Then,  too,  Colonel 
Caswell  knew  why  the  messenger  had  come  to  his  camp  and 
he  was  too  sharp  to  be  caught  in  any  such  trap.  So  during 
the  night,  while  the  Highlanders  were  sleeping  peacefully 
in  their  tents,  he  marched  his  men  across  the  bridge  and 
joined  Colonel  Lillington's  men.  Then  he  had  all  the  planks 
taken  up  from  the  bridge,  leaving  only  the  sills,  so  only  one 
or  two  men  could  cross  at  the  same  time. 

Now  Colonel  Caswell  did  not  want  the  Highlanders  to 
know  what  he  was  doing.  So  he  kept  his  camp-fires  burning 
all  night,  as  Washington  afterwards  did  at  Trenton,  and  the 
Scotch  sentinels  thought  the  Americans  were  all  asleep  in 
their  tents  right  where  they  were  in  the  afternoon. 
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About  daybreak  the  next  morning,  February  27,  17  7  6, 
the  Highlanders  marched  to  attack  the  Americans.  It  was 
still  too  dark  for  them  to  see  that  the  Americans  had  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  they  expected  to  take  them  by  surprise. 
General  MacDonald  was  sick  in  his  tent,  and  the  High- 
landers were  commanded  by  Donald  MacLeod.  Their  bat- 
tle-cry was,  "King  George  and  broadswords !"  The  signal 
for  the  attack  was  to  be  three  cheers,  the  drums  to  beat  and 
the  pipes  to  play. 

But  when  they  reached  the  bridge  there  were  no  Ameri- 
cans to  be  seen.  Had  they  all  become  frightened  and  run 
away  ?  MacLeod  thought  so,  and  so  he  started  across  the 
bridge  on  one  of  the  sills,  calling  upon  his  men  to  follow 
him.  Then  somebody  from  the  other  side  called  out,  "Who 
goes  there  V9 

"A  friend,"  replied  MacLeod. 

"A  friend  to  whom?"  asked  the  first  voice. 

uTo  the  king,"  answered  the  Scotchman. 

Then  all  was  silence  for  a  moment.  MacLeod  raised  his 
gun,  fired  and  dashed  across  the  bridge,  followed  by  John 
Campbell,  one  of  his  officers.  The  Americans  now  opened 
fire,  and  MacLeod  and  Campbell  fell  dead.  Others  then 
tried  to  follow,  but  they  were  shot  down  as  fast  as  they 
rushed  on  the  bridge.  There  was  no  use  trying  to  get  across ; 
it  was  simply  inviting  death.  More  than  thirty  of  the 
bravest  fell  into  the  creek.  The  others  then  lost  heart, 
turned  and  fled.  The  Americans  followed,  killing  a  few  and 
capturing  a  large  number. 

The  fight  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  but  the  victory  was 
complete.  The  Americans  had  only  one  man  killed.  They 
captured  850  soldiers,  150  swords,  1,500  rifles,  13  wagons 
with  nil  the  horses,  2  chests  of  medicine  fresh  from  Eng- 
land, valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  and  £75,000  in 
gold.     General  MacDonald  was  one  of  the  prisoners. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  victories  of  the  war. 
The  Highlanders  did  not  try  to  help  the  king  again.  All 
they  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  stay  quietly  at  home,  and 
North  Carolina  was  saved  from  being  conquered  when  Clin- 
ton and  Cornwallis  came.  When  they  learned  of  the  defeat 
of  their  Highland  friends,  they  knew  it  was  no  use  to  try  to 
conquer  North  Carolina,  so  they  sailed  away  to  Charleston. 
There,  too,  they  were  beaten,  and  it  was  two  years  before 
they  attempted  to  conquer  the  South  again.     If  the  High- 
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landers  had  won  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  all  of  North 
Carolina  would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  British, 
then  the  other  southern  states  would  probably  have  been 
overrun  too.  For  this  reason  the  victory  at  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge  ought  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  vic- 
tories in  the  whole  war. 


ON  THE  CAPE  FEAR. 


BY  JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL. 


Prince  Charles  an'  I  we  war  chased  owre  the  sea, 

Wi'  naething  but  conscience  for  glory; 
An'  here  I  drew  sawrd,  when  the  land  wad  be  free, 

An'  was  whipped  tae  a  hole  as  a  Tory. 

When  the  Bonny  Blue  Flag  was  flung  tae  the  breeze, 

I  girded  mysel'  tae  defend  it. 
They  warstled  me  down  tae  my  hands  an'  my  knees 

An'  flogged  my  auld  backbane  tae  bend  it. 

Sae  the  deil  wan  the  fights  an'  wrang  hauds  the  ground, 

But  God  an'  mysel'  winna  bide  it. 
I  hae  strength  in  my  airm  yet  for  many  a  round, 

An'  purpose  in  plenty  tae  guide  it. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  1789  AND  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION. 

1789-1889. 


After  the  Revolutionary  War  was  ended  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies became  thirteen  independent  states.  The  important 
question  then  came  up,  What  sort  of  government  were  these 
thirteen  states  to  have  ?  During  the  war  there  had  existed 
a  loose  union  among  them,  but  when  the  danger  from  the 
British  had  passed  away  this  union  became  too  weak  to  hold 
the  states  together.  They  were  free  from  all  danger  from 
their  enemies  and  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  holding 
together  so  much  as  they  had  felt  it  during  the  war.  Some 
of  them  quarreled  with  each  other  and  more  than  once  it 
looked  as  if  there  would  be  civil  war  between  them.  This 
condition  alarmed  patriotic  men.  The  wisest  of  these,  such 
as  Washington,  and  Madison,  and  Hamilton,  determined 
that  something  must  be  done  to  improve  the  situation. 
Finally  all  the  states  agreed  to  send  representatives  to  a 
convention  at  Philadelphia  to  make  some  provisions  for  a 
better  government.  This  convention  met  in  1787  and  pre- 
pared the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  states  for  approval.  No  state  was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  new  union  until  it  adopted  the  new  con- 
stitution. 

On  November  5,  1787,  Richard  Caswell,  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  sent  to  the  legislature  a  copy  of  the  new 
constitution  for  their  consideration.  The  legislature  de- 
cided that  a  convention  should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  and  determining  on  the  said  constitution." 
Each  county  in  the  state  was  to  send  five  delegates  to  the 
convention  and  certain  of  the  larger  towns,  called  "borough- 
towns,"  were  to  send  one  each.  The  time  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  this  convention  was  the  third  Monday  in  July,  1788, 
and  the  place  was  Hillsboro. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  convention  met  in  the  Presby- 
terian church.  If  this  body  adopted  the  constitution,  North 
Carolina  would  become  a  member  of  the  new  government  of 
the  United  States;  if  the  convention  rejected  the  constitu- 
tion, then  North  Carolina  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  new 
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union.  There  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  members 
of  the  convention.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  state.  Samuel  Johnston  was  unanimously 
elected  president.  After  several  days  spent  in  debating  the 
new  constitution,  the  convention  voted  not  to  accept  it.  So 
when  the  new  government  of  the  United  States  was  inaugu- 
rated, North  Carolina  was  not  in  the  union  and  missed  the 
honor  of  voting  for  Washington  for  president. 

But  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  not  satisfied  to 
stay  out  of  the  union.  So  the  legislature  in  1788  called  a 
new  convention  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  new 
constitution.  This  time  each  county  was  to  elect  three 
delegates  and  each  borough-town  one.  Fayetteville  was  now 
appointed  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  third  Monday 
in  November,  1789,  was  set  as  the  time. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  convention  to  meet  the  legis- 
lature was  also  in  session  in  Fayetteville.  A  large  number 
of  delegates  were  members  of  both  bodies.  So  important 
was  the  work  of  the  convention,  the  legislature  adjourned 
during  its  meetings  so  that  the  members  could  hear  the  de- 
bates on  the  constitution. 

Samuel  Johnston  was  again  elected  president.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  North  Carolina.  Before 
the  Revolution  he  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  colony. 
When  the  Revolution  came  he  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  its  success.  He  had  served  many  years  in  the 
legislature,  was  now  governor,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  in  the  country.  His  home 
was  in  Edenton. 

Immediately  after  the  convention  met,  Dr.  Hugh  William- 
son, one  of  the  leading  members,  introduced  a  resolution 
accepting  the  constitution.  This  led  to  some  spirited  debate 
in  which  the  friends  of  the  constitution  won  the  victory. 
So  on  November  21,  1789,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority : 

"Whereas,  the  General  Convention  which  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  Congress,  did 
recommend  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  Constitu- 
tion, or  form  of  government,  in  the  following  words  [here 
follows  the  constitution]  :  Besolved,  That  this  convention,  in 
behalf  of  the  freemen,  citizens,  and  inhabitants  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  do  adopt  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution 
and  form  of  government." 
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When  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  resolution,  General  Wil- 
liam R.  Davie,  one  of  North  Carolina's  greatest  sons,  moved 
that  the  president  of  the  convention  send  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  The  convention 
then  passed  an  ordinance  making  Fayetteville  a  borough- 
town.  After  thanking  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the 
convention  for  "their  able  and  faithful  services  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  arduous  duties/'  the  session  adjourned. 

On  the  4th  of  December  President  Johnston  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  President  Washington,  telling  him  of  the  action  of  the 
convention,  and  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  Soon 
after  Washington  received  this  letter,  he  sent  in  his  annual 
message  to  congress  his  congratulations  upon  "the  recent 
accession  of  the  important  state  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States."  To  his  congratulations 
the  United  States  senate  replied  as  follows:  "The  acces- 
sion of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  gives  us  much  pleasure,  and  we  offer  you 
our  congratulations  on  that  event,  which  at  the  same  time 
adds  strength  to  our  Union  and  affords  a  proof  that  the  more 
the  constitution  has  been  considered  the  more  the  goodness 
of  it  has  appeared."  The  house  of  representatives  likewise 
joined  in  the  congratulations :  "We  reciprocate  your  congrat- 
ulations on  the  accession  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  an 
event,  which,  while  it  is  a  testimony  of  the  increasing  good- 
will towards  the  government  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
fail  to  give  additional  dignity  and  strength  to  the  American 
republic,  already  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  in 
national  character  and  respectability." 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the  legisla- 
ture elected  Samuel  Johnston  and  Benjamin  Hawkins  our 
first  senators  in  the  United  States  senate.  Thus  North 
Carolina  took  her  place  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Payetteville  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
place  where  this  great  event  occurred,  the  most  important 
event  to  the  state,  up  to  that  time,  since  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis. 

Nor  did  the  people  of  Payetteville  forget  this  great  event 
in  the  history  of  their  own.  One  hundred  years  passed  away ; 
1789  gave  way  to  1889.  The  United  States  had  grown  from 
a  few  feeble  states  closely  hugging  the  Atlantic  coast  to  a 
great  empire  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean.     North  Caro- 
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lina  had  shared  in  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country;  and 
Fayetteville,  too,  had  grown  from  a  little  frontier  village  of 
a  few  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  progressive  city  of  several 
thousands.  When  the  year  1889  came  around  the  people 
thought  more  and  more  of  the  great  event  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  town  one  hundred  years  before,  and  they  began 
to  make  preparations  to  celebrate  its  one-hundredth  birth- 
day. The  preparations  were  made  on  a  grand  scale.  All 
sorts  of  attractions  were  gathered  there.  Distinguished  speak- 
ers were  invited  to  deliver  addresses  commemorative  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Invitations  were  sent  to  the 
people  of  the  state  to  join  in  the  great  celebration. 

On  the  opening  day,  November  21,  1889,  a  tremendous 
crowd  poured  into  the  little  city.  Steamboats  brought  their 
hundreds;  trains  emptied  their  living  cargoes  by  the  thou- 
sands; carriages,  buggies,  wagons,  carts,  streamed  in  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Never  before  had  such  a  gathering 
been  seen  in  Fayetteville. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  celebration  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  arrived.  At  the  little  depot  ten 
thousand  people  greeted  him  with  tremendous  cheers.  A 
grand  parade  escorted  him  to  the  speaker's  stand,  where  he 
opened  the  celebration  in  an  eloquent  address.  After  this 
a  reception  was  held  in  the  hotel,  and  "for  hours  a  stream  of 
visitors  lined  staircase  and  corridors  awaiting  their  time 
to  pay  their  respects7'  to  the  governor. 

The  principal  event  of  the  occasion  was  the  centennial 
oration.  This  was  delivered  on  the  second  day  by  Senator 
Matthew  W.  Ransom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  in 
America.  Senator  Vance  was  also  present.  After  Senator 
Ransom's  speech  thousands  of  voices  called  for  Vance,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  come  forward  and  make  a  brief  address. 
Letters  were  read  from  President  Harrison,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, Jefferson  Davis,  and  other  distinguished  men,  express- 
ing their  sympathy  with  the  occasion  and  their  regrets  that 
they  could  not  be  present. 

In  the  grand  final  parade  on  the  last  day  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest features  of  the  celebration  was  presented.  Thirteen 
pretty  girls  represented  the  thirteen  original  states.  Each 
was  dressed  in  a  costume  appropriate  for  the  state  she  repre- 
sented and  each  carried  the  flag  and  shield  of  her  state. 
Several  notable  men  took  part  in  the  parade. 
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The  celebration  was  not  only  an  occasion  for  pleasure,  but 
was  also  made  an  opportunity  for  teaching  something  about 
the  history  of  our  state.  A  number  of  excellent  papers  were 
read  and  addresses  made  about  the  great  historical  event  in 
commemoration  of  which  the  celebration  was  held.  These 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  occasion  and  helped  to 
make  it  truly  worthy  of  North  Carolina. 


AMERICA. 


BY  S.  F.  SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain-side 

Let  freedom  ring! 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love ! 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above! 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong! 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


LAFAYETTE'S  VISIT  TO  FAYETTEVILLE. 

1835. 


One  day  in  1814  a  Frenchman  traveling  from  Charleston 
to  New  York  passed  through  Fayetteville.  His  name  was 
Horace  Say  and  he  was  a  friend  of  Lafayette.  It  pleased 
him  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  loved  the  great  French- 
man well  enough  to  name  the  town  after  him.  The  town  was 
only  a  little  village,  but  it  was  very  pretty.  There  were  two 
long  streets  in  shape  of  a  cross  and  in  the  center  of  the  cross 
stood  the  house  which  had  once  been  the  governor's  home. 
Horace  Say  was  so  pleased  with  the  town  that  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  it  and  sent  it  to  Lafayette.  Lafayette  hung  it  on  the 
wall  of  his  library,  and  when  he  saw  his  friend  thanked  him 
for  it. 

"I  shall  probably  never  see  the  place  itself,"  he  said,  "but 
your  picture  has  given  me  an  idea  of  it." 

But  Lafayette  did  see  Fayetteville.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  the  Revolution.  Lafayette  had  now  served  his  own 
country  as  much  as  he  had  served  ours,  and  his  people  loved 
him  almost  as  much  as  the  Americans  loved  him.  The 
United  States  had  grown  to  be  a  great  nation.  Everything 
had  changed  since  he  had  seen  the  country,  but  the  people 
had  not  forgotten  Lafayette.  When  it  was  learned  that  he 
was  coming  to  America,  congress  offered  to  send  one  of  the 
best  ships  in  our  navy  to  bring  him  over.  But  he  would  not 
accept  it,  saying: 

"No;  I  had  rather  go  in  a  regular  passenger  vessel  as  a 
private  person." 

He  landed  in  New  York  on  the  15th  of  August,  1824, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette.  This 
was  the  second  time  that  Lafayette  had  visited  America. 
His  first  visit  was  made  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  now  his 
hair  was  white.  When  he  came  the  first  time  he  was  un- 
known in  our  country;  now  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  in  the  world.  On  his  first  trip  he  a  stranger  among 
strange  people ;  uow  he  came  as  the  guest  of  the  nation  he 
had  helped  to  establish.  He  came  at  first  in  war;  he  came 
now  in  the  peace  he  had  helped  to  win.  Never  before  had 
any  man  received  such  a  welcome.     Thousands  of  people  met 
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him  everywhere  as  he  traveled  through  the  country,  trying 
to  show  him  how  much  the  American  people  loved  him. 

He  traveled  throughout  the  whole  country.  Finally  he 
reached  North  Carolina,  in  February,  1825.  The  legisla- 
ture appointed  an  escort  to  accompany  him  through  the  state 
and  authorized  the  governor  to  entertain  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.  Fie  entered  North  Carolina  from  Virginia  and 
journeyed  to  Raleigh.  All  along  the  route  crowds  of  people 
met  him  and  cheered  him  as  he  passed. 

From  Raleigh  he  went  to  Fayetteville.  The  governor, 
Hutchings  G.  Burton,  and  an  escort  of  soldiers,  went  with 
him.  On  March  4  he  came  in  sight  of  the  town.  Then  La- 
fayette said  to  one  of  his  friends : 

"Now  we  shall  see  if  Mr.  Say's  drawing  is  a  good  one." 

When  he  came  to  the  town  he  said  that  he  would  have 
known  it  from  the  picture. 

Ten  miles  out  of  Fayetteville  he  was  met  by  several  com- 
panies of  soldiers  who  escorted  him  into  the  village.  And 
such  a  crowd  there  was  to  see  him !  Such  firing  of  cannon ! 
Such  beating  of  drums!  Such  blowing  of  horns!  And  such 
cheering  and  waving  of  flags !  All  this,  too,  in  spite  of  a 
hard  rain  which  had  been  falling  all  day.  But  the  people 
did  not  mind  the  rain;  Lafayette  was  their  hero,  and  they 
wanted  to  give  him  the  best  welcome  they  could. 

In  front  of  the  town  hall  a  large  stage  had  been  erected. 
Up  to  the  very  foot  of  this  stage  both  sides  of  the  long  street 
were  lined  with  eager  spectators.  The  soldiers,  too,  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  street  to  salute  the  great  hero 
as  he  passed  between  their  lines.  Lafayette  was  driven  in  a 
carriage  down  the  street  between  the  lines  of  cheering  people 
to  the  platform.  There  he  was  met  by  Judge  John  G. 
Toomer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state,  who 
was  to  welcome  him  in  the  name  of  the  town.  In  his  speech 
Judge  Toomer  said: 

"Forty-three  years  ago  our  fathers  named  this  town  to 
commemorate  your  achievements  and  express  their  gratitude. 
We  receive  you  with  joy  and  exaltation  at  our  family  altars, 
and  request  your  participation  in  our  domestic  comforts. 
We  are  plain  republicans,  and  cannot  greet  you  with  the 
pomp  common  on  such  occasions.  Instead  of  pageantry,  we 
offer  you  cordiality.  We  have  no  splendid  arches,  gilded 
spires,  or  gorgeous  palaces  to  present  you,  but  we  tender  the 
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hospitality  of  our  homes,  and  the  grateful  homage  of  devoted 
hearts." 

Judge  Toomer's  speech  was  greeted  with  tumultuous 
cheers  from  the  vast  crowd,  who  could  show  in  this  way 
only  that  they  liked  what  he  had  said  for  them.  And  Lafay- 
ette liked  it,  too.  In  his  reply  he  told  the  people  how  glad 
he  was  to  be  there  and  how  much  he  appreciated  their  giving 
their  town  his  name. 

After  this  public  reception  was  over  Lafayette  was  con- 
ducted to  the  home  of  Duncan  MacRae,  a  prominent  banker, 
by  whom  he  was  entertained.  When  the  guests  had  retired 
from  the  dinner-table  to  the  drawing-room,  the  youngest  ora- 
tor, perhaps,  who  has  ever  welcomed  a  famous  man,  deliv- 
ered an  address  of  welcome  to  Lafayette.  This  was  Duncan 
C.  MacRae,  aged  four  years,  grandson  of  Lafayette's  host. 
His  grandfather  put  him  on  the  table  and  there  he  made  his 
speech,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  guests.  The  great  French- 
man gracefully  and  playfully  replied  to  the  youthful  ora- 
tor's effort.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  state. 

That  night  a  great  public  dinner  was  given  to  the  visitor, 
and  after  that  a  grand  ball.  And  what  good  things  they  had 
to  eat !  And  how  handsomely  the  ladies  dressed !  The  men, 
too,  looked  as  handsome  as  they  could ;  but  of  course  they 
could  not  equal  the  ladies.  The  band  played  stirring  French 
and  American  songs,  sitting  beneath  the  intertwined  flags  of 
France  and  the  United  States.  Everybody  had  a  good  time, 
chatting  and  laughing  and  dancing  until  long  after  midnight. 
Never  before  had  there  been  such  a  gay  time  in  the  quiet 
little  village  of  Fayetteville. 

The  next  morning  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  One 
of  those  who  had  cheered  Lafayette  as  he  came  into  the  town 
was  an  old  gray-headed  soldier,  Isham  Blake.  At  the  battle 
of  Yorktown,  where  Lafayette  had  won  so  much  glory  by 
his  bravery,  this  old  soldier  had  been  one  of  his  body-guards. 
He  was  anxious  to  speak  to  his  general,  so  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing he  made  him  a  visit.  And  the  great  Frenchman,  famous 
in  two  continents,  had  not  forgotten  the  humble  soldier ;  he 
knew  him  at  once,  and  throwing  his  arms  around  his  neck, 
embraced  him. 

A  little  later  all  the  soldiers  appeared  on  dress-parade  for 
Lafayette  to  review  them.  They  were  dressed  in  their  finest 
uniforms.     Their  brass  buttons  and  their  guns  and  swords 
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glittered  in  the  sunlight,  for  the  sun  rose  clear  that  morning. 
They  inarched  in  magnificent  style  before  the  great  soldier, 
and  as  he  looked  at  them  he  thought  of  the  old  tattered  uni- 
forms and  battered  muskets  of  their  fathers  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  wondered  whether  these  gay  young  fellows  would 
make  as  good  soldiers  as  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  He 
must  have  thought  so,  for  he  praised  them  for  their  excellent 
drilling  and  soldierly  bearing. 

That  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentle- 
men attended  a  farewell  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  town's 
guest.  Judge  Toomer.  presided ;  on  his  right  sat  Lafayette 
and  on  his  left  Governor  Hutchings,  the  two  guests  of  honor. 
Among  the  toasts  which  they  drank  and  to  which  short  re- 
sponses were  made,  were  the  following: 

"The  memory  of  Washington.  He  was  the  friend  of  La- 
fayette." 

"The  Nation's  guest — the  only  surviving  Major-General 
of  the  Revolution." 

"The  memory  of  Hamilton — He  gathered  laurels  with 
Lafayette  on  the  field  of  York." 

"Lafayette — The  chieftain  fights  for  the  hearths  and  lib- 
erties of  his  clan,  the  patriot  for  his  country's  rights;  but 
let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  patriotic  hero  whose  devo- 
tion to  liberty  is  not  confined  by  climes  nor  by  countries." 

That  same  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  Lafayette  bade  farewell 
to  the  little  town  which  now  felt  twice  honored,  because  it 
bore  his  name,  and  because  he  had  visited  it.  Of  course 
everybody  regretted  to  see  him  leave.  The  soldiers  escorted 
him  to  the  South  Carolina  line,  where  they  resigned  him 
into  the  keeping  of  the  South  Carolina  escort.  There  he 
told  his  North  Carolina  friends  good-bye  and  looked  his  last 
on  the  Old  North  State. 

Nowhere  were  his  services  to  our  country  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  North  Carolina;  and  nowhere  had  he  been 
more  warmly  welcomed.  He  always  remembered  his  visit  to 
Fayetteville  with  .pleasure  and  felt  grateful  for  his  cordial 
reception. 


JAMES  COCHRANE  DOBBIN. 

1SI4-1857. 


On  the  17th  day  of  January  in  the  year  1814,  a  child  was 
born  in  Fayetteville  who  was  one  day  to  become  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  ever  born  in  North  Carolina.  His 
father's  name  was  John  Dobbin  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Agnes.  When  they  came  to  name  their  baby  they  called  him 
after  James  Cochrane,  his  mother's  father.  When  James 
was  about  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school  in  Fayetteville, 
and  a  few  years  later  to  the  William  Bingham  School  at 
Hillsboro.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  schools  in  North 
Carolina  and  at  it  many  of  our  greatest  men  were  prepared 
for  college.     James  C.  Dobbin  was  one  of  these. 

Dobbin  did  not  remain  long  at  the  William  Bingham 
School,  for  he  entered  the  University  when  he  was  only  four- 
teen years  old.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Philanthropic 
Literary  Society.  He  was  always  an  active  and  loyal  mem- 
ber, and  the  training  he  received  in  speaking  in  the  society 
made  him  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  day.  A  fine  portrait 
of  him  now  hangs  over  the  president's  chair  in  the  society's 
beautiful  hall. 

While  at  the  University  Dobbin  was  one  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  his  class.  He  was  well  known  for  his  prompt,  faith- 
ful attendance  to  his  duties  and  for  his  ready,  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  all  the  rules  of  the  college.  He  was  gentle  in  his 
manners,  kind  in  his  actions,  correct  in  his  conduct.  There 
was  no  more  popular  student  in  the  University,  both  with  the 
boys  and  with  the  faculty.  The  venerable  Dr.  Caldwell, 
president  of  the  University,  was  often  heard  to  say:  "It 
would  gladden  my  heart  to  be  father  to  such  a  son  as  James 
C.  Dobbin."  In  1832  Dobbin  was  graduated  with  high 
honors. 

Leaving  the  University  he  returned  to  Fayetteville  and 
studied  law  under  Hon.  Robert  Strange,  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  Judge  Strange  was  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  North  Carolina,  and  the  influence  of  his  training  and 
character  had  no  little  to  do  with  Dobbin's  future  success. 
In  1835  Dobbin  received  his  license  to  practice  law  and 
opened  an  office  in  Fayetteville.     He  was  not  impatient  to 
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become  a  famous  lawyer  at  once ;  he  preferred  to  continue  to 
study  his  profession  until  he  became  learned  in  the  law.  No 
accident  came  to  lift  him  into  sudden  prominence.  Success 
came  slowly  through  hard  work,  close  study,  and  careful 
attention  to  his  duties.  The  people  of  the  county  wanted 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature,  but  he  would  "riot 
do  it,  because  he  wished  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  law. 

But  in  1845  the  Democratic  party  decided  that  they  could 
not  get  along  without  him  any  longer.  So  without  his  knowl- 
edge they  nominated  him  for  congress.  This  time  he 
yielded  to  their  appeals  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
While  in  congress  he  made  some  reputation  as  a  wise, 
broad-minded  and  foresighted  statesman,  and  as  an  elo- 
quent orator.  There  he  made  many  friends,  too,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  country.  But  he  did 
not  like  life  in  congress  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  his 
law  office  in  Fayetteville.  So  when  his  term  was  ended  he 
announced  to  his  friends  that  he  would  not  accept  a  renomi- 
nation. 

But  his  people  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  at  home ; 
they  needed  his  wise  counsel  in  their  public  affairs,  and  in 
1848  they  elected  him  to  the  legislature.  The  Democrats 
of  the  house  of  commons  at  once  named  him  for  speaker; 
but  the  Whigs  had  a  majority  of  one,  and  they  elected  Hon. 
Robert  G.  Gilliam,  of  Granville  county. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  Dobbin  rendered  perhaps 
his  greatest  service  to  the  state.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
place  furnished  by  the  state  for  the  care  of  insane  persons. 
There  were  more  than  a  thousand  such  unfortunate  people  in 
North  Carolina,  and  there  were  four  ways  of  caring  for  them. 
Some  were  sent  out  of  North  Carolina  to  hospitals  in  other 
states ;  but  this  was  expensive,  and  poor  people  could  not 
afford  to  do  it.  Some  were  cared  for  by  their  own  families ; 
but  this  was  often  very  dangerous,  and  many  of  the  poor 
creatures  were  mistreated.  Others  were  chained  down  in 
comfortless  rooms  and  cages  in  poor-houses,  where  they  suf- 
fered wretchedly.  Still  others  were  locked  fast  in  the  horri- 
ble cells  and  dungeons  of  county  jails  where  they  were  treated 
more  like  wild  beasts  than  human  beings.  Many  of  these 
unfortunate  people  could  have  been  cured  if  they  had  been 
properly  cared  for.  All  of  them  suffered  cruel  tortures,  dis- 
graceful to  a  civilized  people. 
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Finally  their  condition  attracted  the  attention  and  excited 
the  sympathy  of  a  very  noble  woman  of  Massachusetts.  Her 
name  was  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  In  the  year  1848  she  came 
to  North  Carolina  and  traveled  all  over  the  state  studying 
the  condition  of  the  insane.  She  then  wrote  an  account  of 
what  she  had  found,  which  she  sent  to  the  legislature.  She 
asked  the  legislature  to  build  a  state  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane to  cost  $100,000.  It  seems  strange  that  anybody  could 
oppose  such  a  measure.  And  yet  there  were  politicians  in 
the  legislature  who  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,-  that  the 
people  of  the  state  would  not  approve  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  money  on  the  insane.  They  were  afraid  if  they  voted 
for  it  they  would  not  be  re-elected  to  the  legislature.  So 
when  the  vote  was  taken  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  It  now  looked  as  if  all  hope  for  the  hospital  must 
be  given  up. 

But  Miss  Dix  did  not  give  up.  On  the  day  the  vote  was 
taken  Mr.  Dobbin  was  absent  from  the  legislature.  His 
wife  was  very  ill  and  he  was  at  her  bedside.  Miss  Dix  had 
been  nursing  Mrs.  Dobbin  and  they  had  become  warm 
friends.  One  day  Mrs.  Dobbin  asked  her  friend  if  she 
could  do  anything  to  repay  her  for  her  kindness.  "Yes," 
replied  Miss  Dix.  "Ask  your  husband  to  introduce  another 
bill  to  build  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  to  speak  in  favor 
of  it."  Mrs.  Dobbin  said  she  would  gladly  do  so ;  and  a 
little  later,  just  before  she  died,  she  made  the  request  of  her 
husband  and  received  his  promise. 

Anxious  to  redeem  his  promise  to  his  dying  wife,  Mr. 
Dobbin  did  not  wait  till  the  usual  period  for  mourning  was 
ended,  but  hastened  at  once  to  return  to  his  seat  in  the  leg- 
islature. There  he  moved  that  the  bill  be  re-considered,  and, 
as  though  he  still  heard  the  voice  of  his  lovely  wife,  and  saw 
the  sufferings  of  those  throughout  the  state  who  were  de- 
prived of  God's  noblest  gift,  he  pleaded  their  cause  with 
great  eloquence,  losing  sight  of  himself  in  his  manly  appeal 
for  them.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  was  effecting  anything, 
until  he  became  conscious  of  a  death-like  stillness  in  the 
room,  and  saw  tears  falling  from  the  speaker's  eyes.  He 
won  a  great  triumph ;  the  bill  was  re-considered  and  passed, 
and  ample  appropriations  were  made.  The  final  vote  was 
91  for  the  bill,  10  against  it. 

~No  greater  service  has  ever  been  rendered  the  state  than 
this  service  of  Mr.  Dobbin.     His  speech  was  one  of  the  most 
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eloquent  and  convincing  ever  heard  in  the  North  Carolina 
legislature.  One  of  his  strongest  political  opponents  said  of 
it :  "The  speech  of  Mr.  Dobbin,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  on  Fri- 
day morning  last,  was  one  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful 
efforts  that  we  have  ever  heard.  Its  noble  and  eloquent  con- 
ception, impressive  delivery,  and  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  and  attended  it,  all  combined  to  render  it  truly 
worthy  of  the  occasion."  If  Mr.  Dobbin  had  rendered  no 
other  service  to  North  Carolina,  this  alone  would  entitle  him 
to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  her  people. 

But  Mr.  Dobbin  dkl  render  many  other  services  to  North 
Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  again  in 
1850  and  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
In  1852  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was 
again  nominated  by  his  party  for  speaker,  but  his  political 
opponents  having  a  majority  of  the  members,  he  was  de- 
feated. 

During  this  same  year  he  was  the  leader  of  the  North  Car- 
olina delegation  in  the  national  Democratic  convention 
which  met  at  Baltimore.  There  was  a  long  contest  over  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  The  names 
of  four  well-known  politicians  had  been  presented  to  the 
convention  and  many  ballots  had  been  taken  without  any 
decision.  Finally,  when  it  came  North  Carolina's  time  to 
vote  again,  Mr.  Dobbin  rose,  and  in  a  short  but  ringing 
speech  presented  the  name  of  a  fifth  man — Franklin  Pierce 
of  New  Hampshire.  This  speech  and  Pierce's  name  took 
the  convention  by  storm  and  Pierce  was  nominated.  After 
he  was  elected  president  he  appointed  Mr.  Dobbin  a  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Dobbin  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  March  7, 
1853,  and  served  until  March  6,  1857.  As  secretary  of  the 
navy  he  won  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  whole  nation. 
Soon  after  he  retired  from  the  cabinet  a  distinguished  states- 
man said  of  him:  "He  is  the  most  truthful  public  man  I 
have  ever  known,  and  without  pronouncing  him  the  ablest, 
he  was  the  most  popular  member  of  the  recent  cabinet."  The 
New  York  Times,  too,  said:  "It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  secretary  of  the  navy  ever  became  so  popular  in 
the  service  as  he,  or  was  followed  in  his  retirement  by  such 
sincere  regrets." 

Mr.  Dobbin's  services  as  secretary  of  the  navy  were  of 
the  greatest  value  to  his  country.     He  attacked  and  destroyed 
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many  long-standing  abuses.  He  opposed  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  navy.  When  he  first  came  into  his  office  he 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  serve  on  our  vessels. 
He  saw  that  the  troubles  were  low  wages,  bad  treatment  and 
lack  of  rewards  for  long  and  faithful  service.  He  therefore 
recommended  measures  to  improve  these  conditions,  and 
congress  adopted  his  suggestions.  "The  result,"  said  the 
New  York  Times  in  1857,  "is  an  abundance  of  seamen,  of  a 
much  better  class  than  were  found  on  board  our  national 
ships  four  years  ago."  Among  the  best  evidences  which  he 
left  of  his  zeal  were  six  new  steam  frigates  built  under  his 
direction.  He  gave  the  construction  of  the  ships  his  per- 
sonal attention.  Of  this  work  the  Times  said:  "'No  detail 
of  the  models  or  plans  proposed  escaped  his  attention.  The 
result  of  his  supervisory  labors  was  the  production  of  vessels 
which  do  honor  to  the  American  name  wherever  thev  are 
found." 

Mr.  Dobbin  accomplished  his  great  work  in  spite  of  very 
poor  health  and  although  he  realized  that  his  labors  in  the 
cabinet  were  rapidly  pulling  him  to  the  grave.  Had  he  con- 
sulted his  own  happiness  and  welfare  he  would  have  retired 
from  the  cabinet  before  his  term  was  out;  but  there  was 
work  for  him  to  do,  so  with  heroic  fortitude  he  continued  at 
his  post  until  the  end.  On  March  6,  1857,  his  term  ended 
and  he  at  once  prepared  to  return  to  his  home  near  Fayette- 
ville.  The  people  all  along  his  route  in  North  Carolina  pre- 
pared to  do  him  honor  as  he  passed  through  the  state.  At 
Weldon  Matthew  W.  Ransom  was  appointed  to  welcome  him 
for  the  town  upon  his  entrance  into  his  native  state.  But  Mr. 
Dobbin  was  too  sick  to  leave  his  car  and  the  ceremonies  were 
omitted.  At  Wilmington  similar  preparations  were  made, 
but  could  not  be  carried  out.  All  the  flags  on  the  vessels  in 
the  port  were  displayed  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  sec- 
retary of  the  navy.  A  great  reception  had  been  planned  at 
Fayetteville ;  but  it,  too,  had  to  be  omitted.  The  committee 
addressed  to  Mr.  Dobbin  a  beautiful  letter  in  behalf  of  his 
native  town  welcoming  him  home  again.  To  this  Mr.  Dob- 
bin replied  feelingly  and  eloquently. 

He  and  his  friends  all  realized  that  his  home-coming  was 
to  be  but  a  preparation  for  death.  On  August  4,  1857,  at 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  it  came  to  him  at  his  home 
near  Fayetteville.  His  last  words  were :  "Praise  the  Lord, 
oh,  my  soul !"     The  news  of  his  death  was  everywhere  re- 
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ceived  with  great  sorrow.  In  North  Carolina  it  was  a  per- 
sonal grief  to  hundreds  who  knew  and  loved  him,  and  to 
thousands  who  did  not  know  him,  but  admired  his  great  abil- 
ities and  lofty  character.  Throughout  the  United  States  his 
death  was  mourned  as  a  national  loss.  The  Washington 
Union  said  that  his  death  came  "prematurely,  not  for  his 
own  fame,  to  be  sure,  but  prematurely  for  the  love  of  his 
friends,  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  service  of  the 
nation."  The  New  York  Times  said:  "James  C.  Dobbin 
is  no  more.  The  mournful  intelligence  will  be  received  with 
unfeigned  sorrow  wherever  the  American  flag  floats — for  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  deceased  was  honored  throughout  the 
mercantile  as  well  as  the  national  marine." 

Mr.  Dobbin's  chief,  Franklin  Pierce,  paid  a  noble  tribute 
to  him.  He  said  that  if  the  people  of  North  Carolina  felt 
any  kindness  for  him,  he  was  more  than  repaid  in  the  tal- 
ented and  pure-hearted  secretary  they  had  given  him. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  administration  he  felt  deeply 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Dobbin's  enlarged  views  and  patriotic 
counsel.  In  the  most  exciting  discussions  in  the  cabinet, 
amid  the  severest  conflict  of  opinion,  the  clear  head  and  pure 
heart  of  Mr.  Dobbin,  "like  the  sweet  South,"  breathed  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  concord;  and  he  was  cheered  in 
his  course  by  Mr.  Dobbin's  matchless  and  winning  influence. 
Of  such  a  man,  he  added,  any  state  might  well  be  proud. 


PLEA  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


ADAPTED  FROM  CALVIN   HENDERSON  WILEY. 


(From  a  speech  before  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  support  of  his  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  general  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  1851.) 


About  forty  years  ago  the  number  of  illiterate  people  in 
North  Carolina  was  about  one-third  of  the  total  population. 
In  1840  we  had  made  some  advance,  for  at  that  time  a  little 
over  one-fourth  of  the  adult  population  could  not  read  and 
write. 

Shortly  after  that  our  free  schools  opened,  and  though 
they  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  I  am  able  to  say 
that  they  have  greatly  decreased  the  ratio  of  illiterate  chil- 
dren in  North  Carolina. 

I  am  confident  that  no  less  than  forty  thousand  children 
attend  our  schools  every  year ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that 
the  number  annually  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  popu- 
lation. Indeed,  many  of  those  who  swell  each  year  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  seeking  an  education  at  the  common  fountain, 
come  from  the  ranks  of  those  nearing  the  age  of  twenty 
years ;  not  a  few  are  above  that  age,  and  some  are  even  ad- 
vancing in  life  and  accompanied  by  their  own  children. 
Think  of  this  picture  for  a  moment.  These  schools  have  been 
open  for  seven  or  eight  years  and  they  have  not  decreased  the 
number  enrolled  in  colleges  and  academies.  In  that  time 
they  have  shed  on  thirty  thousand  darkened  souls  the 
strengthening  and  healthful  light  of  knowledge.  Three 
thousand  school-houses  have  sprung  up  in  desert  places  and 
are  now  humming  with  youthful  poets,  historians,  states- 
men, and  sons  and  daughters  of  progress.  Among  the  in- 
creasing throngs  that  are  seeking  these  portals  of  light  come 
cautious  age  and  glowing  manhood,  mingled  with  airy  youth 
and  simple-hearted  innocence. 

Every  one  who  returns  healed  of  his  infirmity  sends  at 
least  two  others  in  his  place ;  before  the  census-taker  shall 
have  started  upon  his  third  tour  after  the  first  opening  of 
these  schools  fashion  and  public  opinion  will  have  declared  in 
their  favor  and  from  Macon  to  Currituck  there  can  be  found 
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no  sure  resting  place  for  ignorance.  At  present  this  great 
and  leading  interest  of  education  is  without  a  head  and 
without  a  tongue ;  its  voice  cannot  be  heard  in  these  halls  nor 
over  the  commonwealth,  while  enemies,  tinkers,  and  inju- 
dicious friends  are  bringing  it  into  contempt  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  myself,  I  can  say  that  in  a  life  not  long,  but 
somewhat  experienced,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  North  Carolina ;  I  have  had  a  taste  of  all  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  have  been  a  tolerably  close  observer 
of  the  conditions,  wants,  feeling  and  progress  of  the  people, 
the  laboring  classes  who  form  the  great  staple  of  humanity 
in  every  state.  I  have  found  that  light  is  breaking  in  upon 
them,  and  that  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  our  free 
school  system  which  is  invading  all  the  strongholds  of  ignor- 
ance, slowly  but  surely  cutting  off  its  outposts,  breaking  up 
its  quarters  and  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  its  ancient 
power. 

But  perhaps  there  are  those  who  believe  the  book  of 
knowledge  should  be  a  sealed  book  to  the  millions.  I  have 
heard  such  opinions  expressed  even  by  politicians ;  to  combat 
them  is  not  my  purpose.  I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  those 
who  may  think  so,  that  in  all  my  observation  of  the  human 
family,  I  have  found  happiness,  comfort,  and  intelligence 
dwelling  together ;  and  I  have  found  in  looking  into  the  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina  that  the  education  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  have  kept 
even  pace  together. 

We  have  always  had  an  educated  class  in  the  state.  Our 
lawyers  are  as  learned  as  any  in  the  Union,  our  physicians 
are  as  skilful,  and  I  have  always  believed  that  from  the  intel- 
ligence and  piety  of  our  ministers  we  need  no  missionary  aid 
from  anywhere  else.  Our  statesmen,  too,  are  learned  in 
political  wisdom,  and  can  scatter  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
as  long  speeches,  and  as  learned  speeches,  with  as  many  well- 
turned  sentences  and  rumbling  sounds  as  any  other  professors 
of  sound  or  authors  of  words ;  but  what  have  they  all  done  for 
the  state  ?  They  have  enabled  us  to  sit  and  legislate  in  a 
magnificent  capitol;  but  what  is  the  view  from  these  porti- 
coes, and  what  do  we  see  as  we  travel  hither  ?  Wasted  fields 
and  decaying  houses ;  long  stretches  of  silent  desolation  with 
here  and  there  a  rudely  cultivated  farm  and  a  tottering  barn. 
And  this  in  an  age  of  bustle  and  life  and  activity — this  at  a 
time  when  steam  is  thundering  around  all  our  borders,  and 
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human  life,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  is  wearing 
its  holiday  apparel  and  sporting  gaily  with  ten  thousand 
inventions.  And  this  is  among  a  people  known  all  over  the 
earth  for  honesty,  industry  and  sobriety — among  a  people 
whose  character  contains  all  the  elements  which  dignify  and 
adorn  human  nature.  And  this  at  such  an  age,  among  such 
a  people,  in  a  land  where  nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her 
gifts,  a  land  of  bright  skies  and  temperate  airs,  of  high 
mountains  and  rushing  torrents  and  wide  plains,  fertile  as 
the  rich  soil  of  Egypt. 

Nature  has  been  extremely  kind  to  us ;  like  a  wise  parent, 
she  has  so  placed  her  resources  that  we  cannot  reach  them 
until  we  are  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  them  wisely.  They  who 
can  gather  wealth  without  either  industry  or  ingenuity  soon 
swallow  it  in  beastly  indulgence ;  their  finer  sensibilities  are 
blunted,  their  minds  contract  and  their  hearts  grow  to  rot- 
tenness. In  such  states  idleness,  ignorance,  and  debauchery 
inevitably  flourish ;  then  misrule,  corruption,  and  anarchy, 
while 

"Trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay." 

We  are  seated  in  a  pleasant  country  of  varied  charms  and 
vast  resources,  but  we  cannot  reach  its  wealth  except  by  a 
healthful  activity  of  mind  and  body. 

Let  the  light  of  science  shine  upon  the  miner  and  it  will 
soon  guide  him  to  the  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and 
precious  stones  with  which  nature  has  most  bountifully  sup- 
plied our  earth ;  let  it  lighten  the  mechanic's  shop  and  it  will 
be  a  magic  lantern  to  him  unfolding  a  thousand  useful  secrets 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed ;  let  it  shed  its  beam  upon  the 
ploughman's  track  and  the  rich  soil  will  sparkle  with  beau- 
ties that  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Wash  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  study  nature 
for  the  general  good;  strike  from  the  lusty  arm  of  labor  the 
fetters  of  ignorance  and  the  din  of  its  giant  blows  will  soon 
wake  the  slumbering  echoes  of  our  silent  hills  and  vales. 
Let  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  politician  be  educated,  and  our 
ships  and  fields  and  farms  will  then  take  rank  with  our  ser- 
mons and  speeches.  You  have  doubtless  seen  magicians  tak- 
ing any  amount  of  stores  from  a  bag  of  plenty  which  appeared 
to  be  empty;  the  free  school-houses,  the  dingy  log  houses 
which  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  who  learned  high  philoso- 
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phy  in  marble  halls  are  filled  with  untold  treasures  if  we 
but  only  knew  how  to  draw  them  out.  From  them  can 
spread  our  webs  of  iron  roads  that  would  carry  new  life  and 
vigor  through  all  the  palsied  limbs  of  the  state;  from  them 
flow  out  refreshing  streams  that  would  clothe  the  naked  and 
dreary  land  with  verdure,  beauty  and  gladness. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BENTONVILLE. 

1865. 


During  the  Civil  War  there  were  two  ways  by  which  the 
United  States  undertook  to  conquer  the  Confederacy.  One 
of  these  was  to  attack  the  South  from  the  North  and  to  cap- 
ture Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
other  was  to  get  control  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  then  to 
send  a  powerful  army  to  conquer  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  to  march  northward  to  join 
the  other  army  in  Virginia.  If  this  plan  succeeded  the  Con- 
federacy would  be  defeated,  for  these  southern  states 
could  no  longer  send  men  and  supplies  to  General  Lee  in 
Virginia ;  then,  too,  General  Lee  would  have  a  powerful 
army  in  his  front  under  the  command  of  General  Grant,  and 
one  in  his  rear  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman. 
His  small  army  would  not  be  able  to  defend  itself  against 
two  such  powerful  forces  and  he  would  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render. 

So  General  Sherman  in  the  year  1864  started  on  his  long- 
march.  He  had  one  of  the  best  equipped  armies  ever  put  in 
the  field :  it  numbered  over  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 
The  Confederates  had  only  a  very  small  force  to  resist  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  At  first  this  army  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston,  but  later  he  was  removed  and  Gen- 
eral J.  B.  Hood  was  put  in  command.  Several  great  battles 
were  fought  in  which  the  Confederates  were  beaten,  and 
General  Sherman  marched  victoriously  through  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  capturing  Nash- 
ville, Atlanta,  Savannah,  and  Columbia,  one  after  another. 

Finally,  on  February  17,  1865,  this  great  army,  after 
burning  Columbia,  left  the  ruined  city  and  began  its  march 
for  Fayetteville.     Only  a  very  small  Confederate  force,  too 
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small  even  to  worry  the  conquerors,  opposed  their  march. 
They  were  commanded  by  General  Hardee,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  day  by  day  before  the  Union  army.  On  the 
10th  of  March  Sherman  approached  Eayetteville.  The  town 
fell  into  his  hands  without  opposition.  The  Union  army  did 
not  remain  here  very  long,  because  General  Sherman  was  in 
haste  to  march  through  North  Carolina  and  join  General 
Grant  in  Virginia.  So  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  March,  after 
burning  the  Confederate  arsenal,  foundries  and  machine 
shops  in  Eayetteville,  the  army  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  river 
and  started  for  Goldsboro.  If  this  march  should  be  success- 
ful the  Confederacy  would  be  doomed. 

Everybody  realized  this,  but  the  Confederates  were  too 
weak  to  prevent  it.  General  Hardee  made  one  brave  attempt 
to  check  the  conquerors  at  Averasboro  in  Harnett  county, 
but  he  was  easily  defeated  by  his  stronger  opponents. 

The  Confederate  government  now  put  General  Johnston 
in  command  of  the  army  again.  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
soldier  in  the  South  except  General  Lee,  and  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  do  something,  if  anybody  could.  He  found 
that  the  few  troops  the  Confederates  had  were  badly  scat- 
tered, and  his  first  work  was  to  collect  these  under  his  com- 
mand. 

There  were  now  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  could  either 
put  his  army  on  the  train  and  hurry  with  them  to  help  Lee 
beat  Grant  before  Sherman  could  arrive  in  Virginia,  or  else 
he  could  fight  Sherman  and  try  to  check  his  victorious  march. 
He  decided  upon  the  latter  course.  There  was  a  little  village 
called  Bentonville  in  Johnston  county  just  where  the  road 
from  Smithfield  to  Eayetteville  crossed  the  road  from  Fay- 
etteville  to  Goldsboro.  Sherman's  army  was  marching  down 
this  latter  road  and  would  have  to  go  through  Bentonville. 
So  here  Johnston  decided  to  offer  battle. 

The  result  of  this  battle  would  do  much  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Confederate  States.  If  Johnston  could  beat  Sherman 
he  could  then  hurry  to  Virginia  and  help  Lee  against  Grant ; 
but  if  Sherman  defeated  Johnston  then  the  road  would  lay 
open  to  him  to  go  wherever  he  pleased.  He  and  Grant  to- 
gether would  easily  defeat  Lee.  The  Confederates  scarcely 
hoped  for  victory,  for  Sherman  had  five  times  as  many  men 
as  Johnston ;  but  they  felt  that  the  chance  must  be  taken. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  March  18,  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, who  commanded  part  of  Johnston's  army,  placed  his 
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men  across  the  Bentonville  road.  He  wanted  to  hold  the 
Union  forces  back  until  Johnston  could  bring  up  all  of  his 
army  from  Smithfield.  Johnston  reached  the  battle-field 
that  night.  Early  the  next  day  the  great  battle  began  be- 
tween the  unequal  armies.  There  were  60,000  Union  sol- 
diers engaged,  and  14,000  Confederates. 

The  fighting  was  very  severe  and  continued  several  hours. 
Great  bravery  was  displayed  on  both  sides  and  the  personal 
achievements  of  the  officers  won  much  praise  for  them. 
At  first  the  Confederates  were  successful  and  their  spirits 
were  high  in  hopes  of  a  victory.  But  more  Union  troops 
came  up ;  gradually  their  larger  numbers  began  to  overlap 
the  Confederate  lines  and  General  Johnston  saw  that  the 
battle  was  going  against  him.  He  knew  that  if  he  did  not 
withdraw  his  troops  they  would  be  surrounded  and  he  would 
be  compelled  to  surrender  them.  So  he  gave  orders  for  re- 
treat and  his  army  took  the  road  for  Raleigh. 

It  was  a  brave  struggle  but  a  vain  one.  The  Union  army 
marched  on — part  to  capture  Goldsboro  and  the  Wilmington 
and  Welclon  railroad ;  part  to  pursue  General  Johnston.  A 
few  weeks  later  came  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee ;  and  seventeen  days  after  that  General  Johnston  himself 
surrendered  to  General  Sherman  near  Durham. 

The  battle  of  Bentonville  was  the  last  of  the  important 
battles  of  the  war.  A  northern  historian  says  of  it :  "With 
the  coming  of  darkness  ended  the  conflict  known  as  The  Bat- 
tle of  Bentonville,  which  in  brilliancy  of  personal  achieve- 
ments and  in  lasting  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic 
must  ever  be  ranked  among  the  most  memorable  and  impor- 
tant contests  of  the  war.  Indeed,  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
it  the  key-battle  of  the  Civil  War.  Had  Johnston  won  there, 
the  consequences  would  probably  have  been  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  Sherman's  army,  and  the  quick  and  fatal  dispersion 
or  capture  of  Grant's  army  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Lee  and  Johnston  attacking  him 
in  front  and  rear.  In  this  view  the  solid  importance  of  the 
victory  of  Bentonville  cannot  be  overestimated." 

This  historian,  perhaps,  does  overestimate  the  results  that 
might  have  come  from  a  Confederate  victory  at  Bentonville. 
For  even  if  Johnston  had  won  and  joined  Lee,  still  their 
combined  forces  would  have  been  much  smaller  than  Grant's. 
A  Confederate  victory,  however,  at  Bentonville,  would  cer- 
tainly have  prolonged  the  war ;  but  with  what  results  no  one 
can  tell. 


THE  LAST  CHARGE  AT  APPOMATTOX. 


BY  HENRY  JEROME  STOCKARD. 


Scarred  on  a  hundred  fields  before, 
Naked  and  starved  and  travel-sore, 

Each  man  a  tiger,  hunted, 
They  stood  at  bay  as  brave  as  Huns — 
Last  of  the  Old  South's  splendid  sons, 
Flanked  by  ten  thousand  shotted  guns, 

And  by  ten  thousand  fronted. 

Scorched  by  the  cannon's  molten  breath, 
They'd  climbed  the  trembling  walls  of  death 

And  set  their  standards  tattered — 
Had  charged  at  the  bugle's  stirring  blare 
Through  bolted  gloom  and  godless  glare 
From  the  dead's  reddened  gulches,  where 

The  searching  shrapnel  shattered. 

They  formed — that  Carolina  band — ■ 
With  Grimes,  the  Spartan,  in  command, 

And,  at  the  word  of  Gordon, 
Through  splintered  fire  and  stifling  smoke — 
They  struck  with  lightning  scathing  stroke 
Those  doomed  and  desperate  men — and  broke 

Across  that  iron  cordon. 

They  turned  in  sullen,  slow  retreat — ■ 
Ah !  there  are  laurels  of  defeat — ■ 

Turned,  for  the  Chief  had  spoken; 
With  one  last  shot  hurled  back  the  foe, 
And  prayed  the  trump  of  doom  to  blow, 
Now  that  the  Southern  stars  were  low, 

The  Southern  bars  were  broken. 

Sometime  the  calm,  impartial  years 
Will  tell  what  made  them  dead  to  tears 
Of  loved  ones  left  to  languish ; — 
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What  nerved  them  for  the  lonely  guard, 
For  cleaving  blade  and  mangling  shard, — 
What  gave  them  strength  in  tent  and  ward 
To  drain  the  dregs  of  anguish. 

But  the  far  ages  will  propound 

What  never  Sphinx  had  lore  to  sound — 

Why,  in  such  fires  of  rancor, 
The  God  of  love  should  find  it  meet 
For  Him,  with  Grant,  as  sledge,  to  beat 
On  Lee,  the  anvil,  at  such  heat, 

Our  Nation's  great  sheet-anchor. 


DISTINGUISHED  MEN  OF  THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR. 


John  D.  Toomer. 

When  Lafayette  visited  Fayetteville  in  1825  he  was  wel- 
comed in  behalf  of  the  town  by  an  eloquent  address  delivered 
by  Judge  John  D.  Toomer.  Judge  Toomer  was  a  native  of 
Wilmington.  He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  but  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  be  graduated. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  settled  in  Fayetteville.  He  was  successful  in  his 
practice  and  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  state's 
leading  lawyers.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  but  resigned  the  following  year.  Governor 
Owen  in  1829  appointed  him  to  a  vacancy  on  the  supreme 
court,  but  the  legislature,  which  elected  the  judges  then,  did 
not  confirm  the  governor's  appointment  and  Judge  Toomer 
retired  from  the  bench  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

In  1831,  and  again  in  1832,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Cumberland  county  in  the  state  senate.  Four  years  later  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  superior  court  bench,  but  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  1840.  He  returned  to  the  practice 
of  the  law,  removed  to  Pittsboro,  and  died  in  1856. 

Judge  Toomer  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  an  interesting 
writer,  and  a  kindly,  courteous  gentleman. 
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William  Rufus  King. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Cape  Fear 
section,  indeed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  the  Old 
North  State,  was  William  R.  King.  He  was  a  native  of 
Sampson  county,  born  April  6,  1786.  Entering  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  he  was  graduated  in  1803.  He  then 
studied  law  under  William  Duffy  of  Fayetteville,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  in  the  state,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1806. 

That  same  year  the  people  of  Sampson  county  elected  him 
to  represent  them  in  the  legislature.  He  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  the  legislature,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
term  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  Wilmington  district.  After 
two  years  service  he  resigned  and  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
legislature  again.  Two  years  more  of  service  in  the  legis- 
lature made  him  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  state. 

At  this  time  the  whole  nation  was  greatly  stirred  up  over 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  Great  Britain  which  finally  led  to 
the  War  of  1812.  The  people  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  should  declare  war,  and  this 
became  the  great  issue  before  the  country  in  the  elections  of 
1810.  William  R.  King  favored  war  and  was  a  candidate  for 
congress  on  that  issue.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
He  remained  in  congress  until  1816,  and  during  these  years 
was  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  President  Madison's  war 
measures. 

In  1816  Mr.  King  resigned  his  seat  in  congress  to  become 
secretary  of  the  American  legation  at  Naples  under  William 
Pinclmey.  Later  he  served  with  Pinckney  in  the  same  capac- 
ity in  Russia. 

Returning  from  Europe  in  1818,  Mr.  King  moved  to  Ala- 
bama, which  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  state.  He  helped  to  organize  the  first  government, 
and  as  soon  as  the  constitution  was  adopted  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate.  He  served  in  the  senate  until 
1844,  resigning  during  that  year  to  accept  the  appointment 
from  President  Tyler  as  minister  to  France. 

In  France  he  rendered  great  and  important  service  to  the 
United  States.  The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
at  that  time  before  congress.  Great  Britain,  jealous  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States,  was  doing  all  she  could  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  the  new  state.     But  she  could  do  little 
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unless  France  joined  in  the  opposition,  and  France  was  at 
first  inclined  to  do  this.  But  Mr.  King  persuaded  the  French 
government  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  support  the  United 
States,  and  so  Texas  was  annexed  without  any  trouble  from 
European  nations. 

In  1846  Mr.  King  received  permission  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  AVithin  two  years  he  was  again  in  the  senate 
and  continued  a  member  until  1852.  In  1850  when  Vice- 
President  Fillmore  became  president,  Mr.  King  was  elected 
to  preside  over  the  senate.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

His  health  was  so  poor  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
warmer  climate,  and  in  1853  went  to  Cuba.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail,  and  he  returned  home  only  to  die  the  next  day  after  his 
arrival,  April  18,  1853. 

In  announcing  his  death  President  Franklin  Pierce  said  of 
him,  that  his  was  "a  career  of  public  service  and  devotion  to 
this  Union  which  for  duration  and  usefulness  is  almost  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Republic." 

John  Owen. 

John  Owen  was  a  farmer  in  Bladen  county.  He  was  born 
in  that  county  in  August,  1787.  Entering  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  he  was  graduated  with  distinction,  and  then 
returned  to  his  farm.  His  simple  manners,  sound  sense,  and 
excellent  character  made  him  a  favorite  among  his  people, 
and  in  1812  they  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  legis- 
lature. He  returned  to  the  legislature  again  in  1813.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  prefer  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  farm  to  the 
storm  of  political  battle  and  several  years  now  passed  before 
he  was  again  in  active  politics.  In  1827  he  returned  to  the 
legislature  as  a  member  of  the  senate.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  governor.  Three  years  later  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  senate,  but  was  defeated  by  one  vote  by 
Willie  P.  Mangum. 

In  1840  Governor  Owen  presided  over  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Whig  party  which  nominated  Harrison  and 
Tyler  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  place  was  offered  to  him,  but 
declined.  Had  he  accepted  it  he  would  have  been  president 
upon  the  death  of  Harrison. 

Governor  Owen  died  in  Pittsboro  in  1841. 
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James  J.  McKay. 

James  J.  McKay,  born  in  1793,  was  another  distinguished 
son  of  Bladen  county.  He  studied  law  and  became  learned 
in  his  profession,  ardent,  firm,  and  earnest  in  his  duty.  For 
several  years  he  served  as  United  States  district  attorney. 
In  1815  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  in  which  he 
served  for  seven  terms.  His  career  here  won  for  him  the 
election  to  congress  in  1831,  and  he  remained  in  congress  for 
eighteen  years,  becoming  one  of  the  leaders.  During  this  time 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
a  position  second  in  importance  only  to  the  speakership.  On 
one  occasion  he  received  the  vote  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation in  the  Democratic  convention  for  the  nomination  for 
vice-president.     He  died  suddenly  in  Goldsboro  in  1853. 

John  Louis  Taylor. 

John  Louis  Taylor,  the  first  chief  justice  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  was  an  Englishman.  He  was  born  in  London 
March  1,  1769.  When  he  was  but  a  small  child  his  father 
died  and  he  was  brought  to  America  by  an  elder  brother.  He 
spent  two  years  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia, 
after  which  he  came  to  North  Carolina,  studied  law,  and  set- 
tled at  Fayetteville.  Careful  attention  to  his  profession,  gen- 
tle manners,  great  learning  and  kindness  of  temper  won  for 
him  many  friends,  as  well  as  success  at  the  bar. 

In  1792,  1793,  and  1794  he  represented  Fayetteville  in  the 
general  assembly. 

In  1796  he  moved  to  New  Bern.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  At  that  time,  instead 
of  the  supreme  court  as  we  now  have  it,  all  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court  met  twice  a  year  at  Raleigh  to  act  as  a 
supreme  court.  This  court  was  called  the  court  of  confer- 
ence. In  1804  the  name  was  changed  to  supreme  court,  and 
four  years  later  the  judges  were  authorized  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  chief  justice.  They  chose  Judge  Taylor.  In 
1818  the  supreme  court  as  we  now  have  it  was  established, 
except  that  there  were  only  three  judges,  and  Judge  Taylor 
was  elected  chief  justice.  He  served  until  his  death,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1829. 

The  state  has  had  few  greater  lawyers.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  judge,  but  was  an  author  as  well,  publishing  several 
law  books  of  great  value. 
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Robert  Strange. 

Robert  Strange  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  born 
September  20,  1796.  His  college  training  was  obtained  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Virginia.  Leaving  college,  he 
came  to  North  Carolina,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  settled  at  Fayetteville.  He  served  three  terms  in  the 
legislature  from  Cumberland,  and  was  then  elected  judge  of 
the  superior  court.  After  ten  years  service  on  the  bench  he 
resigned  to  accept  election  to  the  United  States  senate. 

In  the  senate  he  took  high  rank,  becoming  distinguished 
for  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  political  convictions.  In 
1840  he  resigned  from  the  senate  rather  than  obey  some  in- 
structions of  the  legislature  with  which  he  did  not  agree. 

Returning  to  Fayetteville,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  was  elected  solicitor  of  his  district. 

He  died  at  Fayetteville,  February  19,  1854. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UPPER  CAPE  FEAR. 


ADAPTED  FROM      NORTH   CAROLINA  AND  ITS   RESOURCES. 


The  expression,  "Upper  Cape  Fear,"  is  used  here  in  a  loose 
way  to  include  the  counties  of  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Harnett, 
Johnston,  Moore,  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland.  No  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  has  a  more  interesting  history  than 
this  group  of  counties;  and  no  section  has  been  more  abun- 
dantly blessed  by  the  generous  hand  of  nature.  Every  natu- 
ral opportunity  is  here  offered  for  the  development  of  a  great 
country.  The  future  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day,  who,  by  industry,  training,  intelligence,  and 
patriotism,  will  be  able  to  realize  many  blessings  from  their 
noble  heritage. 

The  most  southern  of  these  counties  is  Bladen.  It  lies  just 
north  of  Columbus  and  Brunswick  counties.  The  Cape  Fear 
river  cuts  the  county  into  two  almost  equal  sections.  The 
section  to  the  east  of  the  river  is  cut  up  by  swamps  and  creeks 
and  rivers  and  lakes.  Along  the  borders  of  these  lie  bottom- 
lands of  the  greatest  fertility.  The  lands  to  the  west  of  the 
Cape  Fear  are  higher  and  contain  fewer  streams  and  swamps. 
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The  river  swamps  contain  large  quantities  of  oak,  ash, 
cypress,  gum,  and  other  valuable  timbers.  In  recent  years 
much  of  this  has  been  cut  out,  sawed  into  lumber  and  shipped 
away.  The  industry  has  been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
county.  Long  strips  of  pines  run  parallel  to  the  river  courses 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  county.  There  are  also  large 
bodies  of  level  piny  woods,  so  that  the  production  of  naval 
stores  still  occupies  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  the 
people. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  confined  largely  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  and 
forage  crops.  The  trucking  industry  also  receives  attention 
and  has  been  developed  recently  to  considerable  proportions. 
The  Carolina  Central  railroad,  crossing  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  county,  together  with  the  navigable  waters, 
affords  ample  means  for  the  marketing  of  the  crops. 

Just  to  the  north  of  Bladen  lies  Cumberland  county.  The 
county-seat  of  Cumberland  is  Fayetteville,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  state.  The  county  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Cape  Fear  river  in  almost  equal  portions.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  transportation  both  by  water  and  by  rail.  Fay- 
etteville is  situated  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  and  is  also  a  railroad  center  of  importance. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  county  runs  a  broad,  irregular 
zone  of  upine  barrens,"  with  a  very  sandy  soil  and  an  almost 
exclusive  growth  of  long-leaf  pine.  Near  the  river  on  both 
sides  are  large  tracts  of  semi-swamp  lands  which  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  river  lands  are  devoted  to  corn  and  cotton  and 
fruits.  The  west  side  of  the  river,  after  rising  from  the  river 
bottoms,  is  a  rolling,  sandy  country.  This  land  is  very  fertile, 
producing  grain  and  fruits  of  great  excellence. 

The  turpentine  and  lumber  interests  are  still  important, 
though  becoming  less  so  each  year  as  the  pine  forests  disap- 
pear. Through  the  pine  lands  numerous  bold  and  swift 
streams  flow.  Their  currents  are  rarely  diminished  by 
drought  or  increased  by  heavy  falls  of  water.  From  the 
earliest  times  these  furnished  convenient  mill  sites.  In  colo- 
nial days  Cross  Creek  was  the  chief  distributing  point  for 
flour  to  all  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  In  later  days 
these  streams  have  afforded  facilities  for  cotton  mills.  To- 
day their  waters  are  turning  thousands  of  spindles  and  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  of  wage-earners.  In  1899  there 
were    114    manufacturing    establishments    in    Cumberland 
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county,  with  a  capital  of  $2,058,064,  in  which  were  em- 
ployed 1,628  workmen,  using  that  year  material  to  the  value 
of  $964,881,  and  producing  articles  valued  at  $1,660,375. 
To-day  the  manufacturing  industry  in  the  county  is  consider- 
ably larger. 

Harnett  county  lies  north  of  Cumberland.  It  gets  its 
name  from  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  most  devoted  patriots 
the  state  has  produced— Cornelius  Harnett,  a  leader  in  the 
Revolution.  The  Cape  Tear  river  runs  through  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  county.  The  river  here,  however,  is  not 
navigable,  except  during  high  water  for  rafts  of  timber  and 
lumber. 

Near  the  river,  and  for  several  miles  on  both  sides  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  is  hilly.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  are  covered 
mainly  with  forests  of  oak  and  short-leaf  pine.  The  western 
section  of  the  county  is  somewhat  of  the  character  of  "pine 
barrens."  The  production  of  cotton  is  the  principal  industry 
of  the  people,  but  grain,  lumber,  and  turpentine  also  receive 
attention.  The  pine  lands  are  valuable  for  trucking  and  for 
the  culture  of  small  fruit.  The  country  has  good  railroad 
facilities.  In  recent  years  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  manufacturing.  Lillington  is  the  county-seat  and 
Dunn  the  largest  town. 

West  of  Cumberland  and  of  Harnett  lies  Moore  county. 
It  is  on  the  western  margin  of  the  long-leaf  pine  belt.  Its 
middle  and  southern  portions  belong  largely  to  the  class  of 
lands  called  "sand-hills."  Near  the  middle  and  in  the  south- 
western region  are  considerable  bodies  of  rolling  and  level 
upland  piny  woods.     These  are  the  best  cotton  lands. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Cape  Fear  are  fringed  with  gum, 
cypress,  and  juniper  swamps.  The  bottom-lands  are  rich. 
Cotton  and  grain  are  the  principal  crops.  Recently  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  peaches,  grapes, 
and  smal]  fruit.  The  lumber  and  turpentine  industries  are 
still  important. 

The  minerals  of  the  county,  too,  are  not  inconsiderable. 
Gold  is  found ;  valuable  quarries  of  millstone  grit  are  worked 
and  large  deposits  of  finely  grained  and  richly  colored  soap- 
stone  or  talc  are  found.  The  brownstone  is  inexhaustible, 
and  there  are  indications  of  coal. 

Pinehurst  and  Southern  Pines  are  noted  health  resorts. 
Hundreds  of  people  flock  here  every  winter  from  the  North 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  genial  climate. 
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Robeson  and  Scotland  counties  lie  to  the  south  of  Cumber- 
land and  to  the  west  of  Bladen.  The  former  is  the  largest 
county  in  North  Carolina ;  the  latter  the  latest  created.  The 
soils  are  mainly  those  of  the  ordinary  level  piny  woods. 
Along  nearly  all  the  water-courses  are  gum  and  cypress 
swamps,  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  counties.  These 
swamps  can  be  drained  and  the  timber  cut  out.  From  the 
cypress  and  juniper  large  quantities  of  shingles,  staves,  etc., 
are  made.  The  swamps  abound  in  black  gum.  When  green 
this  wood  is  very  heavy  and  soft ;  but  when  seasoned  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  lightest  woods  known.  It  cannot  be 
split — not  even  by  lightning.  This,  together  with  its  light- 
ness, makes  it  especially  adapted  for  making  tool-handles, 
wagon-tongues,  coupling-poles,  etc. 

The  principal  crops  are  cotton  and  corn  and  sweet  potatoes. 
In  1899  Robeson  county  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  counties 
in  the  United  States  which  led  in  the  production  of  sweet  pota- 
toes. Rice  is  also  produced  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities. 
The  county  is  suitable  to  most  of  the  fruits,  especially  to 
native  varieties  of  grapes.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  these 
counties  every  crop  necessary  to  the  comfort,  support  and 
maintenance  of  both  man  and  beast  can  be  produced. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  population  of  Robeson  county 
are  the  Croatans.  They  are  a  mixed  breed  in  which  the  In- 
dian blood  is  predominant.  It  is  thought  by  many  students 
that  they  are  descendants  of  John  White's  lost  colonists,  who, 
despairing  of  help  from  England,  united  their  fortunes  with 
the  Croatan  tribe. 

Sampson  county  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  long-leaf  pine 
belt.  It  is  drained  by  South  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Cape 
Fear.  The  principal  crop  is  corn,  but  cotton  and  potatoes  are 
produced  in  large  quantities.  Like  Robeson  county,  Samp- 
son in  1899  was  among  the  twenty-five  largest  potato-produc- 
ing counties  in  the  country.  Fine  tobacco  is  also  cultivated 
in  considerable  quantities. 

The  county  is  noted  for  its  unusually  fine  huckleberries. 
The  " Sampson  blue"  is  known  throughout  the  North  and 
South.  They  are  remarkably  fine  and  are  of  such  value  on 
the  market  that,  though  growing  wild,  they  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  The  fruit,  fresh  and  dried,  is  in  great 
demand  in  northern  cities. 

North  of  Sampson,  northeast  of  Harnett,  and  barely  touch- 
ing Cumberland  on  the  northeast,'  lies  Johnston  county,  one 
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of  the  richest  counties  in  North  Carolina,  historically  as  well 
as  industrially.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  counties  in 
the  state.  Cotton  is  the  principal  crop,  and  grows  well  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Grain  is  produced  in  large  quantities ; 
and  in  1899  the  sweet-potato  crop  reached  nearly  275,000 
bushels. 

In  recent  years  the  cultivation  of  bright  tobacco  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  Johnston  county.  The  growing  of 
truck  for  northern  markets  is  an  increasing  and  profitable 
industry  along  the  railroads. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the  county  are  found  lame 
quantities  of  hard-wood  and  furniture  timbers.  These  are  in 
great  demand  and  are  being  rapidly  cut  out.  Thousands  of 
feet  of  ash,  oak,  poplar,  maple,  and  gum  are  shipped  to  fur- 
niture and  veneer  factories. 

Few  counties  in  the  state  have  better  railroad  facilities. 
It  is  crossed  north  and  south  by  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  railroad,  and  east  and  west  by  the  Southern  rail- 
way. Manufacturing  in  recent  years  has  received  much  at- 
tention in  the  county.  In  1899  the  number  of  establishments 
in  the  county  was  101,  representing  an  investment  of 
$225,371,  with  an  output  of  $477,226  annually.  Since  then 
this  interest  has  greatly  increased  in  the  county. 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA! 


BY   WILLIAM    B.    HARRELL. 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days ; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

CHORUS. 

Ho !  for  Carolina !  that's  the  land  for  me ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free : 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine ; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 
Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina  !  etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer-time, 

When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers ; 

Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho !  for  Carolina !  etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free,  and  strong, 
Sound  the  meed  of  praises  "in  story  and  in  song" 
From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 
For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

CHORUS. 

Ho !  for  Carolina !  that's  the  land  for  me ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free ; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh  !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  Describe  the  country  of  the  Highlanders. 

2.  What  effect  did  the  character  of  the  country  have  upon 
the  character  of  the  people  ? 

3.  Describe  the  clan  system;  the  Highlanders'  costumes 
and  arms. 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  superstitions  of  the  High- 
landers ?  What  was  their  chief  occupation  ?  Describe  a 
raid  on  the  Lowlands. 

5.  How  did  the  Highland  chief  summon  his  clansmen  upon 
a  sudden  occasion  ?  What  kind  of  a  soldier  did  the  High- 
lander make  ? 

6.  When  did  the  Highlanders  begin  to  come  to  North  Caro- 
lina ?  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  coming  of  the  Highlanders. 

7.  What  inducements  did  the  general  assembly  of  North 
Carolina  offer  to  them  to  come  to  this  colony  ?  In  what  parts 
of  the  province  did  they  settle  ? 

8.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Highlanders  toward  the 
Stamp  Act  ?    Toward  the  Regulators  ? 

9.  Give  accounts  of  some  of  the  leaders  among  the  High- 
landers in  North  Carolina.  Tell  the  story  of  Flora  Mac- 
Donald. 

10.  What  position  did  they  assume  in  the  Revolution,  and 
why  ? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution 
fought  in  North  Carolina. 

12.  Why  was  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  of  espe- 
cial importance  ? 

13.  What  was  the  political  situation  in  the  colonies  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  ? 

14.  Give  an  account  of  the  Fayetteville  convention  of  1789. 

15.  How  did  the  Fayetteville  people  celebrate  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

16.  What  distinguished  man  visited  Fayetteville  in  1825  ? 
How  was  he  received  ? 

17.  When  and  where  was  James  C.  Dobbin  born  ?  Where 
was  he  educated  ? 

18.  What  great  service  did  he  render  the  state  in  the  leg- 
islature of  1848? 

19.  To  what  office  did  President  Pierce  appoint  him? 
How  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  ? 

20.  Describe  the  battle  of  Bentonville. 

21.  Mention  the  chief  events  in  the  careers  of  John  D. 
Toomer ;  of  William  R.  King ;  of  John  Owen ;  of  James  J. 
McKay ;  of  John  Louis  Taylor ;  of  Robert  Strange. 
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OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1901. 


An  Act  to   Provide  for  the  Celebration   of   North   Carolina   Day 
in  the   Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year,  to 
be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
topic  or  topics  of  our  state  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction:  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Sat- 
urday or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday  next 
following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a  time 
when  any  such  school  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may  be  held 
within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  9th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 
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PREFACE. 


To  the  Teacher: 

We  have  deemed  it  wise  and  proper  to  turn  aside  this  year  from  our 
plan  of  celebrating  North  Carolina  Day  in  the  public  schools  by  the  study 
of  the  great  events  in  the  past  history  of  the  state  in  chronological  order 
to  let  the  children  study  the  life  and  character  of  one  who,  in  the 
years  to  come,  will  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  educational  leader 
of  our  day  and  as  a  great  central  figure  in  the  educational  and  industrial 
development  of  our  state.  We  wish  this  day  to  be  devoted,  therefore, 
to  a  reverent  study  of  the  life,  character,  and  unselfish  service  of 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  the  children's  friend,  the  teacher's  friend,  the  state's 
friend,  the  effective  and  courageous  champion  of  all  that  vitally 
affected  the  interests  of  these. 

We  know  no  more  effective  means  of  teaching  to  the  children  of  this 
generation  the  all-important  lesson  of  civic  service  and  civic  duty,  of 
inspiring  them  with  the  highest  ideal  of  patriotism  and  right  living 
and  of  inculcating  in  them  the  best  educational  doctrines  than  the 
study  of  the  splendid  object-lesson  in  all  to  be  found  in  the  simple  story 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  this  man. 

Every  child  in  North  Carolina  ought  to  contribute  something  to  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  an  heroic  bronze  statue  to  his  memory.  Such 
contribution  would  be  an  object-lesson  to  each  child,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
in  properly  honoring  the  memory  of  a  great  teacher  who  unselfishly 
devoted  his  life  to  the  children  and  the  state.  Let  every  teacher  urge 
every  child  to  bring  on  North  Carolina  Day  a  contribution  to  this  fund. 

Forward  all  contributions  by  post-office  order,  if  possible,  to  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  JOYNER, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
November  5,  1906. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY  WILLIAM   GASTON. 


[This  was  Dr.  Mclver's  favorite  song.  He  made  it  the  rallying  song  of  the  college,  and 
had  the  students  sing  it  at  every  commencement  and  on  all  other  public  occasions.  It  was 
a  joy  and  inspiration  to  watch  his  face  as  the  six  hundred  girls  sang  it.— J.  Y.  J.] 


Carolina!     Carolina!     Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect,  and  defend  her! 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!    the  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah!    Hurrah!    the  good  Old  North  State! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  foremost  in  Liberty's  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us. 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!    the  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah !    Hurrah !    the  good  Old  North  State ! 


CHARLES  DUNCAN  MclVER. 


WILLIAM  C.   SMITH. 


Rest,  son  of  Carolina,  sweetly  rest : 

The  boon  long  self-denied  now  meetly  thine. 

Obedience  yield  we  to  the  call  divine, 
Our  comfort  this— the  Master  knoweth  best. 

He  knoweth  best,  yet  sore  we  feel  our  need ; 
So  great  the  void,  we  may  not  smile  nor  sing, 
But,  bowed  in  grief,  our  altar-gift  we  bring 

And  mid  our  tears  look  mutely  up  and  plead. 
*    Grant  us  with  him  to  see  where  honor  lies; 

To  build  for  God  and  man,  and  not  for  self; 
To  face  the  future  with  untroubled  eyes, 

Intent  on  lasting  service,  not  on  pelf. 
Thus  life  lives  on  its  purpose  to  fulfil 
When  weary  eyelids  close  and  tired  hands  grow  still. 


CHARLES  DUNCAN  MclVER. 


BY  R.  D.   W.  CONNOR. 


THE  FARMER  BOY. 

To-day  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina  who 
are  at  school  in  pretty  school-houses,  sitting  in  comfortable  desks, 
reciting  to  good  teachers,  and  looking  forward  to  bright  futures,  because 
Charles  D.  Mclver  was  their  friend.  They  may  never  have  seen  him, 
and  he  may  never  have  seen  them:  but  he  loved  them;  worked  for 
them;  spoke  for  them;  wrote  for  them;  fought  and  won  battles  for 
them.  His  picture  ought  to  hang  before  the  eyes  of  every  school  child 
in  North  Carolina.  His  name  ought  to  be  on  their  tongues.  They  ought 
to  know  by  heart  the  story  of  his  life. 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  the  Children's  Friend,  was  born  in  Moore 
county,  in  the  Old  North  State,  September  27,  1860.  The  names  of 
most  of  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood  began,  like  his  own,  with 
"Mac,"  for  these  people  were  descendants  of  Scotch  Highlanders.  His 
own  grandfather  was  born  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  came 
to  North  Carolina  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  So  Charles  D. 
Mclver  was  the  grandson  of  a  Scotch  Highlander. 

Last  year  in  our  "North  Carolina  Day"  exercises  we  learned  that  the 
Highlanders  are  "a  strong  and  active  race,  large  in  stature,  well-devel- 
oped in  body,  robust  in  health."  They  are  economical,  thrifty,  and  char- 
itable. They  are  brave  and  patriotic.  They  are  generous  and  true  in 
their  friendships.  They  love  the  truth  and  fear  God.  They  believe  in 
building  churches  and  schools.  They  regard  education  and  religion  as 
the  chief  concerns  of  life. 

Such  a  man  was  the  father  of  Charles  D.  Mclver;  such  a  woman  was 
his  mother.  Together  they  made  him  such  a  man.  There  were  two 
things  the  father  always  insisted  upon  his  boys  doing:  first,  to  attend 
regularly  the  best  school  within  reach ;  second,  to  work  regularly  on  the 
farm  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacations.  The  best  schools  then  were 
the  private  schools,  and  to  one  of  these  Charles  D.  Mclver  was  sent.  He 
was  a  good  student,  for  he  knew  too  well  the  value  of  an  education  to 
waste  his  time  in  school.  He  was  a  good  worker  on  the  farm,  for  he 
knew  too  Avell  the  value  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  field  to  waste  his 
holidays  and  vacations  in  idleness.  "Saturdays  were  as  regular  work- 
days for  young  Mclver  as  for  any  of  the  employees  on  the  farm.  He 
escaped  no  kind  of  farm  labor,  from  planting,  harvesting,  splitting  rails, 
minding  the  gap,   log-rolling,  corn-shucking,   piling  brush,  and  digging 


ditches,  to  plowing  a  deaf  mule  in  a  new-ground  with  a  bull-tongue  plow. 
No  loafers  were  allowed  on  that  farm.  Idleness  was  considered  an 
unpardonable  sin."* 

Young  Mclver  learned  to  love  work,  whether  with  his  books  or 
behind  the  plow.  He  used  to  say  that  the  hardest  work  he  ever  tried 
to  do  was  resting.  After  he  became  a  man  his  friends  often  begged  him 
to  take  a  vacation  and  rest.  To  one  of  them  who  told  him  he  was  ruin- 
ing his  health  by  hard  work,  he  said:  "I  cannot  rest  until  my  work  is 
done.  My  joy  is  in  my  work.  I  had  rather  do  it  the  best  I  can  and 
live  a  shorter  time." 

THE    UNIVERSITY   STUDENT. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  left  the  farm  and  neighborhood 
school  and  went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  There,  too,  he 
worked  hard  for  four  years.  When  he  was  graduated  in  1881  he  was 
one  of  the  best  scholars  in  his  class.  He  stood  first  in  Greek  and  French, 
and  shared  with  three  others  the  first  place  in  Latin. 

He  made  many  valuable  friends  at  the  university.  Some  of  them 
are  Charles  B.  Aycock,  former  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  a  great  orator  and  educator;  James  Y.  Joyner,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  many  other  such  men. 

But  the  two  men  who  had  most  influence  on  him  were  Dr.  Kemp  P. 
Battle,  then  president  of  the  university,  and  Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  then 
professor  of  Latin.  Dr.  Mclver  said  that  Dr.  Battle  regarded  "the 
people  of  North  Carolina  as  a  great  big  family,  each  member  of  which 
owes  to  every  other  member  affectionate  sympathy  and  loyal  support  in 
any  worthy  undertaking.  He  loves  the  people  of  this  state.  *  *  * 
Every  sprig  of  grass  and  every  bird  that  touches  the  soil  of  North 
Carolina  is  dear  to  him.  "::"  *  *  He  is  proud  of  our  history  and  is 
proud  that  he  is  proud  of  it.  *  *  *  No  man  can  come  under  his  influ- 
ence" without  wishing  "to  be  of  service  to  so  good  a  state  and  so  great 
a  people." 

"The  other  man  to  whom  I  feel  indebted  is  Dr.  George  T.  Winston," 
who  inspires  "in  all  the  youths  he  touches  self-reliance  and  the  audacity 
to  undertake  large  tasks." 

The  spirits  of  these  two  great  teachers  united  in  Charles  D.  Mclver. 
He,  too,  came  to  think  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  as  "a  great  big 
family."  He  was  proud  of  her  history.  He  loved  "every  sprig  of  grass 
and  every  bird  that  touches  her  soil."  He  wished  "to  be  of  service  to  so 
good  a  state  and  so  great  a  people."  And  he,  too,  had  "self-reliance  and 
audacity  to  undertake  large  tasks."  His  great  work  in  North  Carolina 
could  not  have  been  done  had  he  not  loved  the  state  and  had  faith  in  her 
power  to  do  great  things.  This  work  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  rich- 
ness that  comes  to  the  state  through  the  life  and  work  of  her  teachers. 


Isaac  Erwin  Avery  in  the  Charlotte  Observer. 


HIS  FIRST  VOTE. 

After  his  graduation  young  Mclver  went  to  Durham  to  teach  in  a 
private  school.  So  great  was  his  success  that  before  the  close  of  his  first 
year  he  was  made  principal  of  the  school.  While  he  was  teaching  in 
Durham  an  election  was  held  upon  the  question  of  a  local  tax  for 
a  public  graded  school.  If  the  people  voted  for  the  tax  and  started  the 
public  school,  Mclver  knew  that  he  would  have  to  close  his  private 
school.  But  he  knew,  too,  that  there  were  many  children  in  the  town 
who  would  never  get  an  education  unless  the  public  schools  were  estab- 
lished. What  should  he  do?  Should  he  vote  for  the  tax  and  against 
his  own  school;  or  should  he  vote  against  the  tax  and  for  his  own 
school?  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  this  question,  for  he  was 
anxious  "to  be  of  service"  to  the  children.  He  was  willing  to  close  the 
doors  of  his  own  school-house  if  he  might  only  open  the  doors  of  the 
public  school  where  all  the  children  could  go.  He  cared  less  for  his  own 
welfare  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  children.  So  he  worked  for  the 
local  tax  and  on  election  day  voted  for  it  himself  and  persuaded  other 
men  to  vote  for  it.  He  was  always  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  first  vote 
was  cast  for  a  local  tax  for  public  education. 

His  own  school  was  closed  when  the  graded  school  opened;  and  the 
people  of  Durham  at  once  called  upon  him  to  teach  in  the  graded  school. 
He  was  principal  of  this  school  for  one  and  one-half  years  and  then 
went  to  Winston  to  teach  in  the  graded  school  there  which  had  been 
started  by  Calvin  H.  Wiley.  After  nearly  two  years'  work  in  Winston, 
he  became  principal  of  the  Literary  Department  of  Peace  Institute  in 
Raleigh,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1889. 

A   GREAT  SCHOOL   FOR  WOMEN. 

During  all  these  years  he  had  worked  hard  to  improve  himself  as  a 
teacher.  He  visited  other  schools;  talked  with  other  teachers;  read 
many  books  on  teaching.  During  his  vacations  he  had  taught  in  sum- 
mer schools  and  institutes  for  teachers.  From  this  work  he  learned 
that  the  greatest  need  of  North  Carolina  was  the  education  of  all  her 
children.  He  saw  that  the  state  must  have  better  school-houses  and 
longer  school  terms ;  but  above  all,  he  saw  that  she  needed  better  school- 
teachers. He  knew  that  no  school  is  any  better  than  its  teachers,  and  the 
great  question  was,  How  can  the  teachers  be  improved  ? 

Mclver  found  the  answer  to  this  question.  He  said  the  state  should 
build  a  great  school  for  teaching  and  training  teachers.  Such  a  school 
is  called  a  "Normal"  School  or  College.  In  1889  Dr.  Mclver  made  a 
great  speech  before  the  Teachers'  Assembly  in  favor  of  a  Normal  College. 
The  Teachers'  Assembly  then  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  Raleigh 
and  urge  the  legislature  to  vote  money  for  such  a  school.  Mclver  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  committee  and  worked  hard  with  the  members 
of  the  legislature;  but  they  would  not  do  as  he  asked. 
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Instead  of  voting  for  the  Normal  School,  the  legislature  decided  to 
send  a  man  into  every  county  in  North  Carolina  to  hold  meetings  and 
teach  the  teachers  and  to  talk  to  the  people  about  the  education  of  their 
children.  Two  men  were  selected  for  this  work — Charles  D.  Mclver  and 
Edwin  A.  Alderman.  They  began  their  work  in  September,  1889.  They 
met  the  teachers  of  every  county  in  the  state  and  taught  them  how  to 
teach.  They  held  public  meetings  of  preachers,  fanners,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, editors,  mechanics,  and  everybody  else  who  would  come.  They 
made  eloquent  speeches  to  them  about  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  urged  them  to  vote  taxes  on  their  property  to  support  schools. 
They  spoke  about  the  Normal  College  for  teachers  and  urged  the  people 
to  demand  that  their  legislators  vote  the  money  for  it.  Everywhere  they 
went  the  people  became  more  than  ever  interested  in  education  and  in  the 
improvement  of  their  schools. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1891  Mclver  again  went  to  Raleigh  to 
work  for  the  Normal  College.  It  was  hard  work,  for  there  were  many 
people  who  were  opposed  to  such  a  college.  But  he  lost  no  chance  to 
talk  to  them — in  the  capitol,  on  the  streets,  in  the  hotels,  wherever  he 
could  get  a  member  to  listen  to  him.  He  told  them  that  the  only  hope 
tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  state  had  to  get  an  education 
was  in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  these  public  schools 
were  women.  For  the  good  of  the  children,  then,  the  state  ought  to*  have 
a  great  college  where  these  women  teachers  could  be  educated  and 
trained  how  to  teach. 

If  the  state  will  build  such  a  college,  he  said,  thousands  of  girls  will 
become  educated  women.  Without  such  a  school  most  of  them  would 
grow  up  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  the  worst  kind  of  slavery. 
Such  a  college  would  free  the  white  girls  of  North  Carolina  from  this 
curse.  Besides,  North  Carolina  would  then  secure  teachers  better  than 
she  had  ever  had,  "who  will  bless  her  because  she  has  blessed  them." 

Dr.  Mclver  was  so  deeply  in  earnest  and  worked  so  hard  that  he 
persuaded  the  legislature  to  vote  the  money  for  the  college.  It  is 
called  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Women  and  is 
located  at  Greensboro.  Dr.  Mclver  was  elected  president  and  remained 
president  until  his  death,  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 

During  these  years  the  college  has  had  wonderful  growth.  The  two 
or  three  small  buildings  on  ten  acres  of  ground  have  grown  to  eleven 
buildings  on  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  ground.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  college  has  increased  from  fifteen  to  fifty.  More  than 
three  thousand  young  women  have  been  students  there.  They  are  daugh- 
ters of  rich  men  and  poor  men ;  of  preachers,  doctors,  and  lawyers ;  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  farmers;  of  mechanics,  engineers,  and 
day  laborers;  of  men  working  in  almost  every  form  of  honest  labor. 
They  have  come  from  the  country,  towns,  and  cities.  Girls  from  every 
county  in  the  state  have  been  students  there;  and  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  have  taught  school  in  every  county.     More  than  two  thou- 
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sand  teachers  have  been  trained  at  this  great  college  how  to  teach;  and 
they  have  taught  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  North  Carolina  boys 
and  girls.  Truly,  as  Dr.  Mclver  said,  these  women  have  blessed  North 
Carolina  because  she  has  blessed  them. 

Charles  D.  Mclver  built  this  great  college.  It  is  "not  a  thing  of  brick 
and  stone,"  but  a  great  school  with  "an  open  door  of  opportunity  to 
every  worthy  white  girl,  however  poor,  however  rich,  within  the  borders 
of  the  state — a  means  of  fitting  her  for  good  and  useful  citizenship." 
It  is  a  college  in  which  is  taught  "sound  learning,  liberal  culture,  earn- 
est living,  and  high  thinking."  It  is  "the  product  of  the  unselfish  love 
and  labor  of  one  man" — Charles  D.  Mclver. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL    LEADER. 

The  building  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  the  greatest 
work  done  in  North  Carolina  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  If  Dr. 
Mclver  had  done  nothing  else,  this  work  alone  would  place  him  among 
the  greatest  men  of  North  Carolina.  But  he  did  much  more.  Wherever 
there  was  a  word  to  be  spoken  in  the  cause  of  education,  especially  the 
education  of  Southern  boys  and  girls,  his  voice  was  heard.  "No  meeting 
of  Southern  educators  seemed  complete  without  him;  no  educational 
program  satisfactory  until  his  name  appeared  on  it."* 

Three  years  ago  a  leading  North  Carolina  paper  expressed  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  his  work.  "Dr.  Mclver,"  it  said,  "has  been  a  leading 
force  in  every  movement  looking  for  progress,  educational  or  otherwise, 
in  North  Carolina.  *  *  *  When  the  history  of  this  decade  is  written, 
the  story  of  the  public  services  rendered  his  state  by  Charles  Duncan 
Mclver  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  splendid  volume  of 
patriotic  achievement.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  state  who  has  made 
himself  felt  so  powerfully  and  so  helpfully  for  progress. "f 

In  July,  1905,  a  great  New  York  magazine,  The  Outlook,  expressed 
the  view  held  of  him  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  "In  the  Southern 
states,"  it  said,  "there  is  no  man  better  entitled  to  be  called  a  champion 
of  public  schools,  and  of  the  whole  idea  of  popular  education,  than 
Charles  Duncan  Mclver  of  North  Carolina.  *  *  *  He  is  a  man  of 
intense  earnestness,  energy,  insight,  and  common  sense.  For  the  past 
twelve  years  his  voice  has  been  raised  in  behalf  of  popular  education, 
not  only  in  every  county  in  his  own  state,  but  throughout  the  South  and 
in  great  national  assemblies.  There  is  no  abler  speaker  on  this  subject 
than  Dr.  Mclver.  He  has  been  the  soul  of  the  forward  movement  in  his 
region."f 

This  "forward  movement"  has  been  largely  a  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools.  A  few  years  ago  several  patriotic  men 
from  various  sections   of  our  country,  who   are  interested  in  Southern 


*  N.  W.  Walker  in  The  University  Magazine,  October,  1906. 
t  Quoted  in  MS.  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Smith. 
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education,  came  together  and  formed  the  "Southern  Education  Board." 
Their  purpose  is  to  help  improve  the  rural  schools  of  the  South.  Dr. 
Mclver  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  this  board.  When  the  board 
decided  to  send  speakers  all  over  the  South  to  talk  to  the  people  about 
education,  they  put  Dr.  Mclver  at  the  head  of  that  great  work.  Perhaps 
no  man  in  our  country  did  more  for  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls 
on  Southern  farms  than  he  did. 

Not  only  did  he  work  himself,  but  he  persuaded  many  others,  men  and 
women,  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  children.  Proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  vote  he  had  ever  cast  was  a  vote  for  local  taxation  for  schools,  by 
his  great  eloquence  and  earnestness  he  persuaded  thousands  of  others  to 
follow  his  example.  Local  taxation  for  longer  terms,  better  school- 
houses,  better  teachers,  and  better  supervision — this  was  his  plea.  Elo- 
quently, earnestly,  and  successfully  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  back- 
woods boy  and  the  cross-roads  girl  when  they  had  no  other  powerful 
friend  to  help  them. 

Invitations  to  speak  came  to  him,  not  only  from  all  over  North  Caro- 
lina, but  from  the  South,  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West.  Often  he 
had  to  make  his  appointments  months  in  advance.  He  went,  not  where 
he  could  make  most  reputation  for  himself,  but  where  he  could  do 
most  good  to  others,  If  any  doubt  arose  the  chances  were  nearly 
always  in  favor  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  community.  The  message 
was  carried  to  the  few  hundreds  that  gathered  at  the  cross-roads  store 
or  the  country  church  rather  than  to  the  larger  number  who  assembled 
in  opera  house  or  city  hall.  The  message,  too,  had  reference  to  the 
special  needs  of  time  and  place,  and  so  was  a  sowing  of  good  seed  in 
suitable  soil.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Charles  D.  Mclver  never  addressed 
an  audience  without  having  a  distinct  end  in  view,  and  that  end  the 
doing  of  good  works.  There  are  few  places  in  North  Carolina  where 
his  voice  has  not  been  raised  in  behalf  of  some  public  measure.  Large 
audiences,  too,  in  great  cities  far  removed  from  his  native  state,  have 
greeted  this  educational  leader,  and  from  his  lips  have  heard  whole- 
some truths  relative  to  our  educational  progress.  Thus  he  has  been 
invited  to  make  educational  addresses  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  states 
in  the  Union.* 

He  was  always  welcomed  in  large  gatherings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  among  the  great  leaders  in  our  nation.  But  Charles  D.  Mclver 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  helping  a  small  rural  community  in  his 
own  state. 

Many  honors  came  to  Charles  D.  Mclver.  He  did  not  seek  them;  they 
sought  him.  They  sought  him  because  he  thought  more  of  the  welfare 
of  others  than  of  his  own  ambition.  In  1892  he  was  president  of  the 
JSlorth  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly.  In  1905  he  was  president  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association.     He  held  several  high  and  responsi- 

*  MS.  of  W.  C.  Smith. 
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ble  positions  in  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  largest  educa- 
tional association"  in  the  world.  He  was  president  of  the  Normal 
School  Department;  and  in  the  summer  of  1905  came  within  a  few 
votes  of  being  elected  president  of  the  association  itself.  His  friends 
believe  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  elected  president  in 
1907.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  always  gave  the  university  his  loyal  support.  The 
university  loved  to  honor  him  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Letters  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  offered  posi- 
tions in  colleges  of  other  states  at  salaries  higher  than  the  one  he  was 
receiving.  More  than  once  he  was  asked  to  accept  responsible  business 
positions  paying  salaries  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  state 
paid  him.  But  no  amount  of  money  could  tempt  him  to  leave  the  college 
he  loved  or  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  children  of  North  Carolina.  Had 
he  yielded  to  these  temptations,  he  might  have  left  wealth  to  his  widow 
and  children;  but  choosing  rather  to  serve  others,  he  left  them  the 
glory  of  his  name.     He  died  poor  that  he  might  make  others  rich. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  most  happy  in  his  home  life.  While  he  was  teaching 
in  Winston  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lula  V.  Martin,  also  a  teacher. 
Four  children,  a  son  and  three  daughters,  have  added  happiness  to 
their  home.     A  simple  home  was  his,  blessed  by  love  and  kindness  and 

culture  and  trust  in  God. 

DEATH. 

The  greatest  ambition  in  Dr.  Mclver's  life  was  to  be  of  service  to 
others.  It  was  while  he  was  rendering  a  service  to  his  city  and  to  his 
state  that  he  met  death.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1906,  he  went  to 
Raleigh  as  a  member  of  a  committee  from  the  city  of  Greensboro  to  wel- 
come William  Jennings  Bryan  to  North  Carolina.  Returning  from  Ral- 
eigh he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  pain  in  his  chest;  and  before  medical 
aid  could  reach  him  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  friends.  A  large 
crowd  had  gathered  at  the  little  station  at  Burlington  to  hear  the  great 
Nebraska  orator,  but  at  his  first  words  their  cheers  and  applause  died 
away:  smiles  became  tears,  joy  changed  to  grief. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "that  this 
is  not  the  time  or  occasion  for  a  political  speech,  when  I  tell  you  that 
just  after  we  left  Durham  one  of  our  party,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  sud- 
denly died.  He  was  the  man  who  first  invited  me  to  North  Carolina 
twelve  years  ago.  I  have  never  been  to  your  state  since  but  that  he  was 
on  the  reception  committee  and  the  first  to  greet  and  cheer  me. 
When  I  recently  reached  New  York  from  abroad  Dr.  Mclver  was  there 
to  greet  me  and  invite  me  to  North  Carolina. 

"His  life,  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  man  I  knew  as  well,  illus- 
trated the  value  of  an  ideal.  He  was  an  educated  man  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  uneducated.  He  moved  in  the  highest  circles,  yet 
snapped  the  golden  cord  unselfishly  lifting  others  up,  and  he  devoted  that 
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life  towards  bringing  blessings  to  the  poor.  His  death  is  a  loss,  a  fearful 
loss  to  his  country,  his  state,  his  city  of  Greensboro,  to  the  glorious  insti- 
tution of  learning  which  is  now  his  monument,  to  his  family,  and  a  great 
personal  loss  to  me.     I  bid  you  a  sad  good-bye." 

The  news  of  Dr.  Mclver's  death  carried  grief  to  thousands  who  had 
known  and  loved  him.  Throughout  the  South,  in  remote  states  of  the 
North  and  West,  men  who  had  been  encouraged  by  his  words  and 
inspired  by  his  spirit  felt  a  sudden  vacancy  in  their  lives. 

In  his  own  beloved  state  grief  was  universal.  In  every  corner  of  North 
Carolina  the  news  was  heard  with  bowed  head  and  moist  eyes.  Men  on 
the  street  corners,  women  in  the  school-room,  children  in  the  remotest 
rural  district — all  felt  that  the  state  had  suffered  a  terrible  calamity. 
A  partisan  press  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  political  compaign  ceased  their 
warfare,  and  at  his  grave  united  in  eulogy  of  the  dead.  With  one  accord 
they  mourned  his  death  as  the  loss  of  the  state's  most  useful  citizen. 
But  no  class  of  our  people  felt  his  loss  so  deeply  as  the  teachers,  whose 
greatest  friend  he  was.  Hundreds  of  teachers  caught  from  his  presence 
a  spirit  that  sent  them  to  their  difficult  tasks,  from  the  college  recitaticn- 
room  to  the  humble  log-cabin  school-house  in  the  backwoods,  with  hearts 
afire  and  souls  inspired  to  give  their  best  to  their  country  and  to 
humanity,  caring  naught  for  the  vast  personal  sacrifices  frequently 
involved. 


Note.— The  author  of  this  sketch  acknowledges  with  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith,  professor  of  English  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  publisher  of  "A  Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina, "  for  the  use  of  the  MS.  of  Professor  Smith's  excellent  sketch  of  Dr. 
Mclver,  which  is  to  appear,  with  portrait,  in  volume  V  of  that  valuable  work. 


CORONACH. 


BY    SIR  WALTER   SCOTT. 


He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, f 
Red  hand  in  the  foray — 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever! 


Hollowed  hillside. 
Trouble. 


CHARLES  D.  MclVER  AS  I  KNEW  HIM. 


[Address  of  J.  Y.  Joyner  at  the  Mclver  Memorial  Meeting  at  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  November  20,  1906.] 


Could  I  obey  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  I  should  pay  the  tribute  of  a 
sacred  silence  to  my  dead  friend  to-day  amid  these  scenes  hallowed  by  a 
thousand  gracious  memories  of  him.  My  love  and  admiration  are  too 
great  to  find  expression  in  "matter-moulded  forms  of  speech";  but  use 
and  wont  must  have  their  due  and  I,  too,  must  try  to  speak. 

He  was  the  truest  friend,  the  warmest-hearted,  the  most  generous,  the 
most  actively  helpful,  the  most  self-forgetful.  He  loved  his  friends  and 
they  knew  and  the  whole  world  knew  that  he  loved  them.  He  sought 
their  counsel,  loved  their  companionship,  and  found  their  approval 
sweet.  He  was  ever  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  to  help  them  and  to 
enable  them  to  help  themselves.  He  often  saw  such  opportunities  and 
seized  them  for  his  friends  before  they  saw  them  for  themselves.  I 
have  known  him,  unasked,  to  lay  down  his  work  and  travel  across  the 
state  at  his  own  expense,  without  reward  or  the  hope  of  reward,  to  do 
a  friend  a  kindness.  He  never  allowed  any  one  to  speak  evil  of  his 
friends  in  his  presence  or  to  misrepresent  or  misunderstand  them,  unre- 
buked  and  uncorrected. 

And  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  All  who  knew  him  were  his 
friends.  He  had  the  genius  of  friendliness.  He  made  friends  with 
strangers  more  easily  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  There  was  in  him 
that  touch  of  nature  that  dwells  in  every  elemental  man  "that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin"  and  that  made  him  at  home  and  at  ease  with  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned;  with  the  high  and  with  the  humble.  It  was 
this  that  gave  to  his  friendliness  that  personal  touch  that  made  so 
many  his  personal  friends  and  filled  so  many  with  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  in  his  death. 

He  loved  his  state  and  his  people.  He  was  consecrated  to  their  inter- 
ests and  jealous  of  their  honor  and  reputation.  Love  of  North  Carolina 
and  her  people  became  a  positive  force  in  the  life  of  every  student  that 
ever  came  within  the  circle  of  his  influence. 

He  was  full  of  hope  and  good  cheer;  of  sunshine  and  of  sympathy. 
He  scattered  these  wherever  he  went.  His  presence  was  a  joy  and  a 
benediction.  In  it,  selfishness  was  shamed,  the  tongue  of  slander  was 
silenced,  littleness,  narrowness,  and  prejudice  slunk  away. 

"The  weak  and  the  gentle,  the  ribald  and  rude, 
He  took  as  he  found  them,  and  did  them  all  good." 

He  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  He 
was  full  of  courage,  and  his  courage,  too,  was  contagious.     He  was  full 
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of  strength,  and  the  weak  grew  strong  and  the  strong  grew  stronger 
under  his  influence. 

He  was  full  of  energy — tireless,  persistent  energy.  He  was  full  of 
honesty,  moral  and  intellectual,  private  and  public — old-fashioned,  rug- 
ged honesty.  It  beamed  from  every  feature  of  his  face ;  it  shone  in  every 
act  of  his  life;  it  rang  in  every  tone  of  his  voice.  There  was  nothing 
hidden  about  him,  because  there  was  nothing  to  hide. 

He  was  full  of  faith  in  God  and  man  and  faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  right.  Therefore,  he  never  gave  up  a  fight  for  right  and  was 
never  cast  down  by  defeat.  The  blood  of  the  Scotch  Covenanter  flowed 
in  his  veins,  and  devotion  to  duty  and  consecration  to  conviction  were 
ruling  passions  with  him.  He  was  ever  impatient  with  the  lack  of  these 
in  others.  He  was  a  hard  fighter  for  what  he  believed  in,  but  he  always 
fought  a' clean  fight;  he  always  hit  above  the  belt;  he  always  respected 
a  generous  foe;  he  bore  no  malice  when  the  fight  was  over. 

He  had  "a  hand  as  open  as  day  to  melting  charity."  He  could  never 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  cry  of  need  or  to  any  call  for  any  worthy  object. 
How  much  he  gave  away  will  never  be  known  until  the  record  is 
opened  at  the  great  white  throne.  Money  to  him  was  "so  much  trash  as 
may  be  grasped  thus,"  save  as  it  could  be  made  to  serve  him  and  to 
serve  others. 

He  had  large  capacity  for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life  and 
believed  in  enjoying  them  in  all  proper  ways.  Often  have  I  heard  him 
quote  with  heartiest  approval  the  words  of  the  old  showman  in  Dick- 
ens: "The  people  muth  be  amused."  In  his  philosophy  of  life,  pessi- 
mism, puritanism,  pharisaism,  asceticism  had  no  place;  religion,  pure 
and  undefiled,  had  large  place. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power  and  of  rare  versatility — 
a  masterful  man.     Power  dwelt  in  him  and  went  out  from  him. 

There  was  in  him  much  of  saving  common  sense ;  much  of  creative  and 
constructive  power;  much  of  that  gift  of  vision  vouchsafed  only  unto 
greatness.  He  was  a  fine  judge  of  men.  He  took  their  measure  with 
almost  unerring  judgment.  He  saw  their  faults,  their  weaknesses,  was 
patient  with  them  and  pitied  them.  He  saw  their  virtues,  their 
strength,  admired  them  and  used  them.  He  never  allowed  the  one  to 
blind  him  to  the  other.  He  had  the  rarest  power  that  I  have  ever  known 
of  finding  the  best  in  men  and  in  getting  the  best  out  of  men.  He  was 
a  great  leader  of  men. 

Without  any  of  the  arts  of  the  orator,  he  was  the  most  convinc- 
ing, the  most  irresistible  speaker  that  I  have  ever  heard.  He  was  too 
intense,  too  earnest  to  employ  paltry  decorations  of  speech.  He  spoke 
directly  and  simply  as  one  having  authority.  He  had  a  message  and 
felt,  Woe  is  me  if  I  do  not  deliver  it.  He  forgot  himself  in  his  message. 
Men  heard  him  gladly;  thought  not  of  the  manner  of  the  man  or  of  the 
forms  of  his   speech,  but  never  forgot  the  message  that  fell  from  his 
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lips,  the  fire  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  was  struck  from  his 
soul  as  he  spoke,  and  kindled  kindred  fires  in  theirs  as  they  listened. 

He  would  have  been  successful  in  almost  any  calling — what  a  great 
lawyer  he  could  have  been;  what  a  superb  leader  in  politics  and  public 
life;  what  a  splendid  captain  of  industry  in  any  line;  what  a  prince  of 
promoters  in  any  great  commercial  enterprise!  He  could  have  been 
almost  anything  he  chose  to  be. 

All  his  splendid  powers  he  joyously  laid  upon  the  altar  of  public 
service.  I  believe  that  God  anointed  him  and  set  him  apart  as  a  servant 
to  his  people.  He  heard  the  call  to  service  and  followed  it  as  singly  and 
as  devotedly  as  ever  noble  knight  in  Arthurian  legend  followed  the  Holy 
Grail.  He  had  a  high  ideal  of  public  service,  and  to  it  he  subordinated 
every  tempting  offer  of  private  gain  or  personal  aggrandizement.  Public 
education  was  his  chosen  field  of  service.  With  the  clear-sightedness  of 
greatness,  he  saw  that  universal  education  Avas  the  only  hope  of  universal 
emancipation  and  the  only  safe  foundation  for  the  broadest  democracy. 
He  saw,  too,  that  the  surest,  shortest  road  to  universal  education  was 
the  education  of  woman,  the  mother  and  teacher,  and,  through  her,  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  men.  To  this  special  field,  therefore,  he 
devoted  his  chief  attention;  but  there  was  no  department  of  education 
which  did  not  receive  his  helpful  touch.  His  conception  of  public 
service,  however,  was  not  narrowed  to  the  one  field  of  public  education. 
He  was  active  in  every  field  that  offered  opportunity  for  public  service 
in  social,  political,  commercial  circles,  in  his  town,  in  his  state,  and 
in  the  nation. 

This  was  the  man,  Charles  D.  Mclver,  as  I  knew  him — great  in  mind, 
great  in  heart,  great  in  service  to  his  fellowmen:  how  great,  men  did  not 
fully  understand  while  he  walked  beside  them,  but  know  now  by  the 
lengthening  and  ever-lengthening  shadow  of  his  life  that  death  has 
thrown  across  the  state,  across  the  South,  across  the  nation.  He  is 
gone!  To  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most,  life  can 
never  be  the  same  again — there  can  be  no  other  friend  like  him. 

"He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life." 
"  ;Tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he." 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  LIBRS 


"HE  DIED  POOR  THAT  HE  MIGHT  MAKE  OTHERS  RICH. 


BY    JOSEPIIUS    DANIELS. 


Not  many  months  ago  there  came  to  Dr.  Mclver  a  great  temptation — 
the  supreme  temptation  of  his  life.  He  had  passed  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  life  and  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  teaching  profession  and 
poured  himself  into  his  work  so  completely  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
making  money,  and  sometimes  he  Avas  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  if 
his  health  should  fail  he  would  have  nothing  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
his  family.  He  was  wont  to  say  to  his  friends  that  as  a  teacher  grew 
older  and  needed  larger  income,  he  could  look  forward  to  no  increase  in 
salary,  but  to  an  old  age  of  privation.  And  that  outlook  was  one  that 
sometimes  weighed  upon  his  spirits. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  long  conference  in  Raleigh  between  Mclver, 
Joyner,  and  myself,  that  went  far  past  midnight  less  than  a  year  ago, 
when  Mclver  put  aside  a  temptation  to  make  money  that  he  might  con- 
tinue the  great  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  An  offer  had 
come  to  him,  an  inviting  offer,  from  a  commercial  enterprise  of  stand- 
ing to  accept  an  important  position  at  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year. 
Before  that,  he  had  declined  several  flattering  offers  to  go  to  other 
states  in  the  work  of  his  profession.  But  when  an  offer  at  a  salary  of 
three  times  what  the  state  paid  him  was  urged  upon  him  by  a  broad- 
minded  business  man  who  saw  that  Mclver's  ability  and  energy  would  be 
a  valuable  asset,  the  duty  of  caring  for  his  family  and  providing  for  old 
age  caused  him  to  give  the  proposition  serious  consideration. 

I  knew  he  would  never  yield  to  the  temptation,  just  as  I  knew  that 
most  other  men  would  have  accepted  the  offer  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion; and  yet  he  was  troubled  because  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  his 
family  and  to  himself  could  not  be  easily  put  aside  to  serve  the  state, 
Avhich  paid  him  only  enough  for  a  comfortable  living.  He  said  he 
wished  Joyner  and  myself,  whom  he  esteemed  as  brothers,  to  advise 
him  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  He  thought  he  was  holding  the 
matter  under  advisement,  but  way  down  in  his  heart  there  was  a  devo- 
tion to  the  higher  duty  that  would  have  prevented  his  acceptance  of 
the  business  proposition  if  it  had  carried  a  salary  of  twice  seventy-five 
hundred  dollars.  He  argued  that,  having  given  twenty  years  to  the 
public,  the  time  had  come  when  he  owed  something  to  his  family.  Both 
Joyner  and  myself  argued  that  he  would  be  happy  in  no  other  work, 
and  the  enlargement  and  growth  of  the  college  was  a  greater  service  to 
his  family  than  if  he  could  give  them  a  million  dollars.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  reply  he  made  to  our  argument: 
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"It  is  very  well,  boys,  for  you  both  to  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  stay 
and  devote  my  life  to  the  work.  You  are  serving  the  public  also,  but 
Joyner  owns  property  and  faces  no  old  age  of  poverty,  and  every  lick 
that  Daniels  strikes  he  is  adding  value  to  his  property  that  will  give 
him  an  income  if  his  health  fails  and  care  for  his  wife  and  children  if 
he  dies.  I  have  not  even  a  roof  to  my  head  that  belongs  to  me  and  not 
a  brick  of  all  that  I  have  builded  is  mine  or  could  help  my  family  if  I 
should  die." 

I  was  ashamed  then  that  I  had  dared  to  put  myself  in  the  same  class 
with  him  or  to  presume  that  my  service  to  the  public  weal  was  com- 
parable to  his  sacrifice.  A  silence  fell  upon  us — the  sort  of  silence  that 
only  comes  between  men  who  understand  one  another  and  love  each 
other.  He  broke  the  silence.  He  had  gone  through  his  temptation  and 
his  trial.  The  advice  he  sought  really  had  little  to  do  with  his  victory, 
for  if  every  friend  had  advised  him  to  leave  the  work  to  which  he  had 
put  his  hand,  he  could  not  have  done  it.  He  loved  it  better  than  any- 
thing except  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  He  thought  he  was  considering 
the  offer,  but  there  never  was  a  moment  when  he  could  have  accepted  it, 
though  remaining  at  the  post  of  duty  seemed  to  sacrifice  his  material 
interests  and  prevented  any  provision  for  old  age. 

And  as  I  looked  Wednesday  upon  the  splendid  buildings  he  had 
erected  at  the  college,  his  words  came  back  to  me,  that  not  one  brick 
he  had  placed  upon  another  belonged  to  him  or  would  help  to  support 
his  family  or  care  for  him  in  his  old  age.  And  yet,  with  that  knowledge, 
he  put  aside  the  natural  desire  of  the  husband  and  father  and  threw 
himself  into  the  work  for  humanity  with  fresh  zeal.  The  incident  was 
closed.  His  consecration,  new  and  complete,  to  his  work  gave  him  joy 
and  happiness.  When  he  had  met  and  conquered  the  temptation  to  put 
making  money,  in  an  honorable  way  and  for  the  highest  purpose,  above 
the  vision  he  had  seen  and  the  duty  he  had  accepted,  there  came  to  him 
a  peace  and  a  purpose  that  gave  him  larger  vision  and  a  higher 
ambition  than  he  had  hitherto  known,  and  when  he  died  he  was  planning 
greater  things  than  his  associates  had  dreamed  he  entertained.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  temptation  to  leave  his  life-work  could  have 
moved  him;  but  I  have  thought  how  much  richer  his  good  wife  and 
children  are  because  of  his  noble  public  service  than  if  he  had  turned 
aside  to  make  money  for  them.  They  have  in  the  high  purpose  of  his 
life  the  heritage  of  a  love  so  great  as  to  find  alone  in  perfect  sacrifice  to 
a  great  and  humane  idea  its  best  and  final  expression. 

Said  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  Greensboro  eulogy:  "We  have  a  great  man — 
Rockefeller,  the  richest  man  in  the  world;  and  if  I  had  to  choose 
between  leaving  the  record  of  Dr.  Mclver  and  leaving  the  record  of 
Rockefeller,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  leave  Mclver's  record  to 
posterity." 

There  is  something,  after  all,  higher  and  better  than  the  inheritance 
of  yellow  gold! 


AMERICA. 


BY  S.   F.  SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountainside 

Let  freedom  ring! 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love! 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above! 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong! 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


STORIES  OF  CHARLES  D.  MclVER. 


BY   SUPERINTENDENT    J.    Y.    JOYNER. 

MclVER'S   STRUGGLE    FOR    AN    EDUCATION. 

AT    THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Mclver  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Chatham  county.  Before  the  war 
his  father  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  owning  a  good  farm  and 
a  number  of  slaves.  He  had  something  of  the  Scotch  economy  and  thrift 
and  made  a  comfortable  and  easy  living.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in 
his  community.  He  was  a  man,  also,  of  large  sympathies  and  was 
known  throughout  the  community  for  his  charity,  as  a  great  friend  of 
all  the  poor  people  in  the  surrounding  country.  Like  so  many  other 
Southern  planters,  upon  his  return  home  after  four  years'  service  in  the 
Confederate  army,  he  found  his  property  swept  away,  with  nothing  left 
but  land  and  debt.  The  boys  went  to  work  on  the  farm.  There  was  no 
sort  of  farm  work  that  Charles  D.  Mclver  was  not  familiar  with  and 
that  he  had  not  done  on  his  father's  farm.  Throughout  his  life  he 
loved  the  farm  and  the  farmer.  He  believed  that  every  boy  ought  to  be 
taught  to  dig  and  delve  in  the  soil  with  his  own  hands  and  be  brought 
into  this  sort  of  close  contact  with  Mother  Nature  and  Mother  Earth. 
The  community  in  which  he  lived  was  a  Scotch  community.  The  Scotch 
of  this  state  have  always  been  great  believers  in  education.  His  father 
and  his  Scotch  neighbors,  therefore,  even  in  their  poverty,  managed 
to  keep  in  the  neighborhood  a  good  private  school.  Mclver  received  his 
preparation  for  college  in  this  neighborhood  school.  The  school  was 
taught  by  an  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  who  believed  in  the  power  of 
drill  and  drudgery.  Mclver  always  held  this  teacher  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  college,  his  father  was  unable 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  His  boy  was  anxious  to  go  to  college 
and  the  father  was  anxious  for  him  to  go,  so  the  money  was  borrowed. 
Mclver  went  to  college  and  completed  his  college  course  on  borrowed 
money.  Out  of  his  meager  salary  he  paid  every  cent  of  it  back  in  a 
few  years  after  leaving  college.  He  entered  college  in  1877.  His  home 
was  about  thirty  miles  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  His  father  took  him  and  two  of  his  cousins,  who  entered  college 
with  him,  across  the  country  by  private  conveyance  to  the  university 
commencement  in  June,  1877,  to  make  arrangements  for  entering.  It 
was  the  country  boy's  first  long  trip  from  home.     It  was  the  first  large 


representative  North  Carolina  crowd  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Our 
greatest  statesman  and  leader  and  lover  of  the  common  people,  Zebu! on 
B.  Vance,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  state,  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address.  The  occasion,  the  speech,  and  the  great  man  who  deliv- 
ered it,  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  young  hoy  that 
became  a  distinct  and  shaping  influence  in  his  life.  He  has  often 
described  the  occasion  to  me  and  told  me  that  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  his  life.  From  that  day  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Governor  Vance.  Because  of  this  experience  and  his  recollection  of  the 
inspiration  of  it  to  him,  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  firm  believer  in 
requiring  students  to  remain  to  commencement  exercises  and  in  the 
value  of  bringing  masterful  men  to  speak  to  students. 

He  made  a  fine  record  as  a  student  at  the  university.  He  was  well 
prepared,  especially  in  the  classics.  He  was  an  unusually  fine  Greek 
scholar,  winning  the  medal  for  the  best  scholarship  in  his  Greek  class  at 
the  university.  He  soon  became  a  leader  among  the  college  students. 
In  the  university,  as  afterwards  in  life,  however,  he  used  his  leadership 
largety  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  others,  never  seeking  college 
honors  for  himself,  but  rarely  failing  to  secure  them  for  the  friends 
whose  cause  he  championed. 

I  recall  an  amusing  incident  illustrating  his  power  to  fight  a  fight 
to  the  finish  and  win  without  leaving  any  burnings  in  the  hearts  even  of 
his  opponents.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  Dialectic  Literary  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  known  as  the  South  Building  and  the  West 
Building  parties.  Mclver  was  the  leader  of  the  West  Building  party. 
The  elections  for  college  honors  had  just  been  held  and  the  West  Build- 
ing party  had  won.  On  the  night  after  the  election,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  South  Building  party,  a  classmate  of  Mclver's,  walked  into 
Mclver's  room  and  said  to  him:  "Mac,  you  fellows  have  beaten  us 
shamefully  and  I  have  been  sent  by  the  South  Building  party  to  give 
you  a  beating."  Then  tapping  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  he  said: 
"I  guess  this  will  do."  The  truth  is,  nobody  could  bear  any  malice 
against  Charles  D.  Mclver.  He  always  fought  a  clean  fight,  and  even 
his  opponents  could  hardly  help  loving  him  when  the  fight  was  over. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mclver's  struggle  and  sacrifice  in  getting  his 
college  education  helped  to-  explain  his  sympathy  for  struggling  boys 
and  girls  of  limited  means,  his  eloquent  speeches  in  their  cause,  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  university,  and  his  love  and  gratitude  to  his 
state.  The  university  never  had  a  more  loyal  son  than  Charles  D. 
Mclver.  He  stood  up  for  its  interests  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  He 
never  failed  to  respond  to  its  call  for  anything.  It  was  always  his 
custom  to  attend  the  commencement.  He  missed  only  one  commence- 
ment of  his  Alma  Mater  after  his  graduation  in  1881.  He  was  provi- 
dentially detained  from  that.  Great  souls  like  his  are  always  grateful. 
Through  all  his  life  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  the  university  and  to  the 
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state  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  could  never  repay  for  making  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  get  an  education.  He  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
helping  every  boy  and  girl  in  North  Carolina  get  an  education.  He 
aided  in  every  possible  way  every  movement  set  on  foot  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests,  the  progress,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  that 
he  loved  with  the  tender  love  of  a  son  for  his  mother. 

MclVER'S    FIRST   ATTEMPT   AT    PUBLIC   SPEAKING. 

As  a  college  student,  Mclver  could  not  be  induced  to  speak  in  public. 
He  wrote  a  graduating  essay,  but  begged  to  be  excused  and  was  excused 
from  delivering  a  graduating  address.  He  was  always  a  fine  talker  and 
on  the  campus  was  usually  the  center  of  an  interested  group  of  his  fellow- 
students  when  he  began  to  talk;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could 
make  a  public  speech. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  was  employed  to  teach  in  a 
private  school  at  Durham.  During  the  session  the  principal  of  the 
school,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  resigned  and  left  the 
school  in  charge  of  Mclver.  There  was  a  rival  private  school  in  the 
town  taught  by  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Deans.  Mclver's  school  had  closed 
and  he  remained  a  few  days  afterwards  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Dr.  Deans'  school.  On  the  closing  night  of  these  exercises, 
after  the  regular  exercises  were  over,  as  is  frequently  the  custom,  the 
audience  called  for  short  speeches  from  a  number  of  prominent  citizens. 
Much  to  his  surprise  and  confusion,  somebody  started  a  cry  for  Mclver. 
The  cry  was  so  persistent  and  prolonged  that  Mclver  finally  rose  from 
his  seat  in  the  audience,  covered  with  confusion,  his  face  as  red  as  a 
peony,  and  began  stammeringly  thus:  "I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Deans — 
I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Deans— I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Deans."  Unable 
to  give  utterance  to  another  thought,  he  sat  down  amidst  laughter  and 
applause.  It  was  some  years  afterwards  before  he  ever  attempted  to 
make  another  speech  in  public.  He  became  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  irresistible  speakers  that  I  have  ever  heard.  He  became,  in  spite 
of  his  natural  timidity,  a  great  speaker,  because  he  had  a  message  and 
was  controlled  by  a  profound  conviction  that  it  was  his  mission  to 
deliver  that  message.  He  could  never  speak  with  any  power  or  effective- 
ness when  he  did  not  have  some  definite  message  to  deliver  and  some 
specific  end  in  view. 

HOW    MclVER    FOUND    HIS    MISSION. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Mclver  being  the  oldest  child,  became 
the  real  head  of  the  family.  When  his  only  sister  was  prepared  for 
college,  he  looked  about  him  for  a  place  to  send  her.  He  was  determined 
that  she  should  have  a  college  education  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  help  provide  the  funds  to  enable  her  to  secure  it.  He  examined  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  charges  of  the  various  colleges  for  women  in 
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the  state.  He  found,  as  he  expressed  it,  that,  at  any  of  the  reputable 
colleges  for  women  in  the  state,  his  sister's  annual  expenses  would  be 
about  twice  his  annual  expenses  at  the  State  University.  He  found  that 
the  courses  of  study  were  nothing  like  so  extensive  or  thorough.  Too 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  ornamental  branches,  such  as  music  and 
art,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  classics,  English,  mathematics,  and 
other  branches  of  study  that  tended  to  develop  real  mental  muscle  and 
give  broad  mental  culture.  No  attention  was  given  to  domestic  science 
and  those  subjects  that  prepare  women  for  housekeeping  and  home- 
making  or  for  fitting  them  to>  become  independent  and  self-supporting. 
He  found,  also,  that  he  was  taught  at  the  university  by  a  faculty  cost- 
ing four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  faculty  that  would  teach  his  sister 
at  any  of  these  colleges,  though  she  would  have  to  pay  twice  as  much 
for  instruction  by  this  inferior  faculty  giving  this  inferior  course  of 
study.  He  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  causes  of  this  difference.  He 
saw  that  the  state  for  a  hundred  years,  as  he  expressed  it,  had  been 
going  into  partnership  with  the  men  at  the  university  and  paying  part 
of  the  expense  of  higher  education  for  them  through  state  appropriations 
and  endowments.  The  churches,  through  the  endowments  of  their  col- 
leges, had  been  doing  the  same  thing  for  men.  Philanthropists  had  been 
doing  the  same  thing  for  negro  men  and  women  in  North  Carolina.  But 
not  one  cent  had  ever  been  invested  by  state,  church,  or  philanthropist  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  higher  education  for  the  white  women  of  North 
Carolina  and  to  provide  for  them  anything  like  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities. His  chivalrous  nature  and  his  great  soul  rebelled  against  this 
injustice  to  woman  and  this,  perhaps  unintentional,  but  none  the  less 
inexcusable  discrimination  against  her  by  church  and  state.  He  saw, 
also,  with  the  clear  vision  of  a  great  mind  that  the  educated  woman 
in  home  and  school  and  social  and  civic  life  was  the  strategic  point  in 
education  and  civilization.  He  tersely  and  forcefully  expressed  this 
truth  as  follows : 

"When  a  man  is  educated  it  is  simply  one  more  taken  from  the  lists 
of  ignorance;  but  in  the  education  of  a  woman  the  whole  family  is 
taught,  for  she  will  pass  on  what  she  has  learned  to  her  children. 
The  education  of  one  woman  is  far  more  important  for  the  world's 
advancement  than  that  of  one  man." 

From  that  moment  his  mission  and  his  message  were  clear  to  him. 
From  that  moment  he  became  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  champion  of 
better  educational  opportunities  for  the  women  of  North  Carolina.  He 
believed  in  the  people.  There  was  nobody  else  to  carry  his  message  to 
the  people.  He  overcame  his  dislike  to  public  speaking.  He  went  to  the 
people.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  present  to  them  with  pen  and 
tongue  this  truth  that  he  so  clearly  saw  and  with  which  his  soul  was 
all  on  fire.  The  people  heard  his  message  and  believed  in  him.  He  won 
his  fight.  To-day  in  North  Carolina  church  and  state  are  seeking  to 
give  through   endowments  and  appropriations  to  all  women,   rich    and 
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poor,  opportunities  for  higher  education  equal  to  those  provided  for  men 
and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women  than  heretofore. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  the  enduring  monument 
of  his  victory. 

HIS  KINDLINESS  OF  HEART. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  Dr.  Mclver's  character  was  his 
broad  democracy  and  his  sympathy  with  the  weak.  A  man  as  strong  as 
he  is  often  unsympathetic  with  weakness  in  others.  It  was  this  sym- 
pathy and  patience  with  weakness  that  helped  to  make  him  a  great 
teacher  and  to  win  for  him  the  admiration  and  the  affection  of  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  strong. 

The  devotion  of  his  servants  to  him  was  beautiful,  but  not  more  beau- 
tiful than  his  kindness  to  them.  I  remember  when  we  were  abroad  last 
fall,  I  went  with  him  one  day  into  a  clothing  store  in  London.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  our  departure  for  home.  He  had  already  bought  a  number  of 
presents  for  friends  at  home.  In  the  clothing  store  I  found  him  select- 
ing a  somewhat  handsome  checked  English  waistcoat.  I  said:  "Mclver, 
what  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do  with  that?"  He  replied:  "I 
could  not  think  of  anything  that  would  please  Zeke  more.  I  am  going 
to  take  it  to  him."  Zeke  is  the  negro  janitor  at  the  college.  He  has  been 
in  Dr.  Mclver's  service  for  about  twenty  years.  His  devotion  to  him 
and  to  his  entire  family  is  touching.  I  doubt  if  the  heart  of  any  friend 
of  Dr.  Mclver  was  more  rent  with  grief  at  his  death  than  the  heart  that 
beat  in  the  bosom  of  Zeke,  his  faithful  servant.  When  Dr.  Mclver  died, 
Zeke  watched  by  his  remains  all  night  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
them  for  a  moment.  Next  day  he  asked  the  privilege  of  driving  the 
carriage  that  carried  the  family  in  the  funeral  procession.  No  friend 
has  been  truer  or  more  thoughtful  since  his  death  to  the  widow  and 
children. 

One  of  the  old  family  negroes,  whose  father  had  belonged  to  Dr. 
Mclver's  father,  was  employed  on  the  college  farm.  He  had  been 
Mclver's  boyhood  playmate  on  the  farm.  Giles  was  his  name.  He  was 
devoted  to  Dr.  Mclver  and  had  been  at  work  on  the  college  farm  for 
years.  Giles  would  get  drunk  occasionally,  however,  and  when  on  a 
spree  would  sometimes  go  to  a  festival  and  was  liable  to  use  a  razor. 
Giles  got  into  trouble  one  night,  and  next  morning  he  was  missing  from 
his  accustomed  place  on  the  farm.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for 
several  months.  One  day  as  Mclver  sat  in  his  office,  a  letter  was 
brought  from  Giles,  in  Philadelphia,  stating  that  he  was  ill  and  out  of 
money  and  asking  for  a  loan  of  $30.  Mclver  did  not  wait  to  write,  but 
telegraphed  him  the  money.  As  soon  as  Giles  recovered,  he  returned, 
homesick  and  penitent.  Nobody  knew  of  his  coming  or  of  his  intention 
to  return.  One  morning  Giles  was  found  at  his  usual  work  on  the  farm. 
This  was  all  that  was  known  or  said  about  his  escapade.  He  returned, 
of  course,  every  cent  of  the  money  borrowed. 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES. 

[Extracts  from  Addresses  of  Charles  D.  McIver.] 


THE   MEANING  OF   EDUCATION. 

"The  supreme  question  in  civilization  is  education.  From  the  stand- 
point of  communities,  states,  and  nations,  education  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  transmit  to  posterity  the  best  that  we  can  see,  and  know,  and 
be,  and  do.  Sometimes  we  think  it  is  a  pity  that  a  good  man  who  has 
learned  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellows  should  be  called  out  of  the  world. 
So  sometimes  we  may  think  about  an  enterprising  and  useful  generation ; 
but  after  all,  the  generations  of  men  are  but  relays  in  civilization's 
march  on  its  journey  from  savagery  to  the  millennium.  Each  genera- 
tion owes  it  to  the  past  and  to  the  future  that  no  previous  worthy 
attainment  or  achievement,  whether  of  thought  or  deed  or  vision,  shall 
be  lost.  It  is  also  under  the  highest  obligation  to  make  at  least  as 
much  progress  on  the  march  as  has  been  made  by  any  generation  that 
has  gone  before.  Education  is  simply  civilization's  effort  to  propagate 
and  perpetuate  its  life  and  progress." 

THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  EDUCATION. 

"It  is  the  salvation  of  democracy  that  education  cannot  be  bought 
or  given  or  inherited  or  sold,  like  clothes  and  what  we  choose  to  call 
real  estate.  The  person  educated  must  contribute  more  to>  his  education 
than  all  others  combined,  though  he  cannot  do  the  task  alone.  Parents, 
teachers,  tax-payers,  and  philanthropists  can  aid  him;  but  all  of  them 
combined  cannot  educate  a  man  without  his  consent  or  without  his 
systematic,  patient  toil.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  every  man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune." 

FOUR    EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

In  my  opinion,  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  South  need  and 
need  badly: 

1.  Better  houses  and  equipment. 

2.  Longer  terms. 

3.  Stronger  teachers. 

4.  More  effective  supervision. 

Reducing  these  needs  to  a  common  denominator,  we  have  four  distinct 
calls  for  more  money. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  INVESTMENT. 

"There  is  a  large  number  of  people  in  North  Carolina  who  believe 
that  the  state  ought  to  issue  bonds  for  the  proper  physical  equipment 
of  the  state's  educational  institutions.  All  the  money  appropriated  by 
the  people  for  educational  purposes,  whether  in  the  district  schools,  in 
the  benevolent  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  and  orphan  asylums,  or 
in  its  colleges  and  universities,  is  an  investment,  and  while  no  individual 
or  corporation  can  go  into  the  business  of  borrowing  for  current  expenses, 
it  is  a  fact  recognized  by  all  corporations  and  by  most  individuals  in 
business  that  borrowing  for  investment  in  a  plant  or  for  permanent 
improvement  is  not  only  wise,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  for  any 
great  work.  Unquestionably,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  any  community 
in  North  Carolina  strong,  intelligent  debaters  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  There  would  be  those  who  would  insist  upon  the  motto:  'Pay 
as  you  go;  if  you  can't  pay,  don't  go.'  There  would  be  others  equally 
honest  who  would  say :  'We  must  go,  and,  as  the  only  way  to  go  forward 
as  we  ought  to  go  is  to  borrow  from  our  richer  selves  in  the  future,  let 
us  issue  enough  bonds  to  make  the  necessary  permanent  improvements 
in  the  state's  plant  in  every  department  and  show  the  same  kind  of 
faith  in  ourselves  that  every  important  city  in  the  state  has  shown  in 
itself  by  issuing  bonds  for  public  elementary  and  high  school  buildings.'  " 

STRONGER  TEACHERS  NEEDED. 

"The  school-teacher,  if  properly  qualified,  is  our  most  important  public 
official.  Those  who  teach  the  young  are  civilization's  most  powerful 
agents,  and  society  everywhere  ought  to  set  apart  and  consecrate  to  its 
greatest  work  its  bravest,  its  best,  its  strongest  men  and  women.  The 
teacher  is  the  seed-corn  of  civilization,  and  none  but  the  best  is  good 
enough  to  use. 

"A  higher  standard  of  teaching,  of  course,  calls  for  a  higher  standard 
of  compensation.  Teachers  are  no  better  because  the  people  do  not 
desire  better  teachers.  On  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  some  of  the 
Southern  states  untrained  and  unskilled  laborers,  some  of  them  illit- 
erate, are  paid  $1.25  a  day  and  perhaps  more.  This  is  more  than  the 
average  public  school  teacher  in  the  South  is  paid.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
too  much.  I  use  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  *  '*  *  I  repeat, 
I  do  not  think  the  compensation  of  the  former  class  is  too  great,  but  the 
person  who  builds  citizens  and  shapes  the  character  and  thought  of  the 
young  is  worth  more  to  society  than  the  man  who  builds  houses  and 
molds  iron." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

"We  frequently  hear  comments  on  the  inferiority  of  teachers.  Can 
we  expect  to  secure  the  most  capable  men  and  women  to  train  children 
at  a  smaller  wage  than  we  pay  convicts  from  the  penitentiary  when  we 
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employ  them  to  work  on  our  public  roads?  *  *  *  There  is  nothing  in 
this  house  that  we  would  let  a  $40  a  month  laborer  work  upon,  except 
the  brains  of  our  children.  You  listened  to  a  magnificent  address  here 
last  night  on  the  economic  value  of  an  education;  but  a  weakling 
cannot  train  boys  and  girls  into  great  men  and  women  whose  education 
has  economic  value.  We  must  have  masters  as  teachers.  I  would  prefer 
that  my  boy  and  girl  should  come  into  occasional  contact  with  a  master 
spirit,  even  if  they  did  not  gain  so  much  literary  training,  than  to  come 
into  contact  with  a  teacher  with  all  the  degrees  that  the  colleges  can 
confer,  but  who  is  a  wooden  sort  of  a  person  without  generous  ambition 
and  without  the  power  to  inspire  generous  ambition  in  others.  Let  us 
keep  impressing  upon  the  public  that  in  order  to  secure  masterful 
teachers,  who  are  the  seed-corn  of  civilization,  whose  business  it  is  to 
hand  down  from  this  generation  to  the  next  the  best  that  we  have  been 
able  to  see  and  know  and  do  and  dream,  we  must  be  willing  to  invest  in 
the  trainers  of  our  children  more  money  and  time  and  thought  than  we 
have  ever  yet  invested  in  them.  I  do  not  want  my  children  taught 
geography  by  a  person  who  has  never  been  outside  of  the  congressional 
district  in  which  she  is  teaching.  I  do  not  want  my  children  to  be 
taught  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor  by  a  man  or  woman  who 
never  expects  to  see  more  than  $150  or  $200  capital  for  a  year's  salary. 
"It  is  not  a  question  of  wasting  the  time  of  a  child  for  six  or  seven 
years,  but  it  is  the  waste  of  the  time  of  an  active  worker  in  after-life — 
man  or  woman.  Too  many  people  underrate  the  value  of  a  child's  time. 
*  *  *  There  are  people  who  seem  to  think  that  a  little  child's  time 
is  worth  nothing,  and  waste  it  by  putting  it  in  charge  of  a  teacher  with- 
out skill  and  inspiration. .  We  forget  that  it  is  the  man  or  the  woman's 
time  we  are  wasting.  Six  or  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  wasted  means 
sixty  or  seventy  years  of  effective  manhood  or  womanhood  wasted." 

THE    EDUCATION   OF  WOMEN. 

"The  chief  factors  of  any  civilization  are  its  homes  and  its  primary 
schools.  Homes  and  primary  schools  are  made  by  women  rather  than 
by  men.  No  state  which  will  once  educate  its  mothers  need  have  any 
fear  about  future  illiteracy,  An  educated  man  may  be  the  father  of 
illiterate  children,  but  the  children  of  educated  women  are  never  illit- 
erate. *  *  *  Money  invested  in  the  education  of  a  man  is  a  good 
investment,  but  the  dividend  which  it  yields  is  frequently  confined  to  one 
generation  and  is  of  the  material  kind.  It  strengthens  his  judgment, 
gives  him  foresight,  and  makes  him  a  more  productive  laborer  in  any 
field  of  activity.  It  does  the  same  thing  for  a  woman;  but  her  field  of 
activity  is  usually  with  children,  and  therefore  the  money  invested  in 
the  education  of  a  woman  yields  a  better  educational  dividend  than  that 
invested  in  the  education  of  a  man." 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SUPERVISION. 

THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

"The  most  important  officers  in  the  South  to-day  are  the  state  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  and  the  county  superintendents.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  salaries  of  our  state  superintendents  and  their  allowances  for 
traveling  expenses  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  most  effective  service. 
It  is  more  important  to  any  state  in  the  South  to  have  a  state  superin- 
tendent of  towering  ability  than  to  have  a  governor  or  a  congressman  of 
towering  ability.  In  most  of  the  Southern  states  we  pay  our  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  salary  of  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 
We  pay  our  governors  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  Congressmen  are  paid 
$5,000.  In  spite  of  this,  some  state  superintendents  are  superior  in  point 
of  ability  and  efficiency  to  some  governors.     *    *     * 

"Every  efficient  state  superintendent  in  the  South  knows  that,  under 
the  present  conditions,  his  particular  work  is  in  the  field  and  not  in 
the  office ;  yet  many  of  the  best  superintendents  are  handicapped  because 
they  cannot  remain  in  the  field  and  labor  where  labor  is  most  needed, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense  out  of  their  meager 
salaries.  It  is  exceedingly  poor  economy  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
limit,  by  inadequate  provision  for  necessary  traveling  expenses,  the 
state  superintendent's  work. 

THE    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

"But  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  county  superintendent.  He 
ought  to  be  the  livest  man  and  most  influential  leader  among  his  people. 
This  is  exactly  what  a  few  county  superintendents  are;  but  such  men 
are  very  rare,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  rare.  Nothing  is  so  indica- 
tive of  the  low  ebb  of  public  education  as  the  pitiable  price  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  secur- 
ing of  a  competent  and  capable  man  for  this  great  work  is  almost  an 
accident  and  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

"As  a  rule,  an  ambitious  county  superintendent  with  a  family  cannot 
live  on  the  salary  of  his  position.  And  yet  public  thought  needs  to  be 
stimulated  most  just  where  this  man  touches  the  life  of  the  people.  His 
work,  more  than  any  other  public  work  in  his  community,  needs  a  man  of 
great  power,  tact,  and  energy.  He  should  be  a  man  who  can  win  the 
confidence  of  the  intelligent,  lead  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  and  give 
hope  and  inspiration  to  plodding  men  of  mediocre  ability  and  position. 
In  an  argument  on  general  questions,  he  should  be  able  to  hold  his  own 
with  the  strongest  professional  or  commercial  men  he  may  chance  to 
meet;  and  in  the  discussion  of  educational  questions  he  ought  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  them.  He  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  examiner  of 
teachers  or  a  gatherer  of  statistics.  *  *  *  The  chief  work  of  the 
local  superintendents  now  should  be  to  show  the  county  commissioners 
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and  'the  powers  that  be'  in  politics  and  business  what  the  educational 
necessities  of  his  county  are,  and  how  these  necessities  can  be  supplied, 
and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  help  secure  proper  support  from  the  people." 

FUTURE  LESSONS  IN  TAXATION. 

"We  have  heard  in  ancient  days  that  it  is  robbery  to  tax  Brown's 
property  to  educate  Jones'  children.  In  the  future  no  one  will  question 
the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  the  property  of  Brown  and  Jones  to  develop 
the  state  through  its  children.  We  and  our  fathers  have  too  often 
thought  of  a  state  as  a  piece  of  land  with  mineral  resources,  forests, 
water-courses,  and  certain  climatic  conditions.  The  future  will  recog- 
nize that  people — not  trees  and  rocks  and  rivers  and  imaginary  boundary 
lines — make  a  state,  and  that  the  state  is  great,  intelligent,  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  or  is  small,  ignorant,  poverty-stricken,  and  weak,  just  in 
proportion  as  its  people  are  educated,  or  as  they  are  untrained  and  raw, 
like  the  natural  material  about  them.  It  has  been  too  common  a  polit- 
ical teaching  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  levies  the  smallest 
taxes.  The  future  will  modify  that  doctrine  and  teach  that  liberal  taxa- 
tion, fairly  levied  and  properly  applied,  is  the  chief  mark  of  a  civilized 
people.     The  savage  pays  no  tax." 

THE  TEACHER  MUST  BE  A  LEADER. 

"The  inauguration  of  a  movement  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
any  field  of  human  activity  must  be  made  primarily  by  the  laborers  in 
that  field.  Physicians  have  not  expected  lawyers  to  lead  in  matters  of 
sanitation;  lawyers  have  not  depended  upon  farmers  for  judicial  legisla- 
tion; farmers  have  not  bettered  their  conditions  except  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  calling  are  able  to  lead  or  to  teach  others  to  lead. 
No  more  can  Ave  expect  great  educational  advance  movements  except 
under  the  leadership  of  teachers  or  leaders  who  have  been  instructed  or 
inspired  by  teachers.  We  must  lead  our  own  movements  so  far  as  we 
can,  and,  in  addition,  we  must  often  furnish  a  brief  of  fact  and  argument 
to  those  in  high  political  place  for  a  quicker  and  more  influential  leader- 
ship. The  school-teacher  can  educate  public  sentiment  to  see  the  truth 
in  regard  to  public  education,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  those  who 
are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  cause  to  be  elected  to  positions  of  honor 
or  power.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  county  to  have  a  sheriff, 
or  a  judge,  or  a  county  commissioner  who  is,  in  time  of  need,  a  fighting 
friend  for  the  cause  of  public  education.  When  the  masses  of  the 
people,  educated  and  uneducated,  are  brought  to  the  realization  of  the 
highest  interests  of  themselves  and  their  children,  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  develop  political  educational  leaders  from  their  own  ranks." 
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HO!   FOR  CAROLINA!  % 


BY    WILLIAM    B.    IIAKRELL. 


MX 

Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days;  ^ 


Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 


^ 

& 


Ho!   for  Carolina!  that's  the  land  for  me; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free: 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 
Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho!  for  Carolina!  etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer-time, 

When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers; 

Oh!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 

Ho!  for  Carolina!  etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free,  and  strong, 
Sound  the  meed  of  praises  "in  story  and  in  song" 
From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 
For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

CHORUS. 

Ho!  for  Carolina!  that's  the  land  for  me; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free: 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be; 
Oh!  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty! 
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OF   THE    PUBLIC    LAWS   OF   1901. 


An  Act  to   Provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year, 
to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate 
exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of 
some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall 
fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the 
Monday  next  following :  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall 
fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  school  may  not  be  in  session,  the  cele- 
bration may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate 
some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  9th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 
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PREFACE. 


As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early  as  October 
12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the  law  of  fixing  the 
date  of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and  hereafter  on  the  last  Friday 
before  Christmas.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  shall  engage  in  this  celebration  on  the  same  day.  This 
pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  failing  to 
celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  public  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public  schools,  as  directed 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is 
a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  school  teacher  to  obey 
the  letter  of  this  law.  It  will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every 
patriotic  teacher  to  obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of 
North  Carolina  Day  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their 
State,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history,  and  a  new  love 
of  her  and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  State's  history,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programs  have  been  as  follows :  In 
1901,  The  First  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement  in  America;  in  1902,  The 
Albemarle  Section ;  in  1903,  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section ;  in  1904, 
The  Pamlico  Section ;  in  1905,  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section.  In 
1906  it  was  deemed  proper  to  turn  aside  from  this  adopted  plan  of 
chronological  study  to  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  splendid  service  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  We  return  this 
year  to  the  adopted  plan,  selecting  "The  Scotch-Irish  Settlements  in 
North  Carolina"  as  the  subject.  In  succeeding  years  the  history  of 
other  sections  of  the  State  will  be  studied  somewhat  in  the  order  of 
their  settlement  and  development,  until  the  entire  period  of  the 
State's  history  shall  have  been  covered.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to 
stimulate  a  study  of  local  and  county  history. 

These  programs  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
resources,  manners,  customs,  and  ways  of  making  a  living  of  the 
different  section  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  awaken  a 
proper  pride  in  the  history  of  the  State,  to  inspire  a  proper  confidence 
in  its  present  and  hope  in  its  future,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  State  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

The  material  for  this  pamphlet  has  been  collected,  arranged  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Mebane  of  my  office. 

I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  public-spirited  citizens 
who,  at  our  request,  have  so  kindly  contributed  the  articles  contained 
in  this  pamphlet. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  Joyner, 

Superintendent   of   Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  November  7,  1907. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


It  is  suggested  that  this  pamphlet  be  made  the  basis  for  a  study  of 
North  Carolina  history  by  the  entire  school  for  some  time  before 
North  Carolina  Day.  One  of  these  articles  should  be  read  carefully 
each  day  to  the  entire  school.  Questions  on  that  article  that  may 
occur  to  the  teacher  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  copied 
in  note-books  by  all  the  children.  Written  and  oral'  answers  to 
these  questions  should  be  required  on  the  day  succeeding  the  reading 
of  the  article.  The  pamphlets  should  be  placed  in  the  school-room 
where  the  children  may  have  access  to  them.  Before  North  Carolina 
Day  every  one  of  these  articles  should  have  been  read  and  discussed 
in  this  wray  by  the  entire  school.  Brief  questions,  fully  covering  each 
article  in  the  pamphlet,  should  be  divided  among  two  or  more  chil- 
dren for  full  and  careful  preparation  instead  of  reading  the  long 
articles  on  the  subjects.  On  North  Carolina  Day  those  children  to 
whom  the  different  articles  have  been  assigned  should  be  called  on  to 
give  their  answers  to  the  questions  assigned  them.  Some  of  these 
answers  may  be  oral  and  some  written. 

The  program  might  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  part  to  be 
rendered  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  If  it  is  too  long 
to  be  conveniently  carried  out  by  small  schools,  two  or  more  schools 
might  unite  in  the  celebration.  Teachers  may  adapt  or  change  the 
program  to  suit  themselves.  They  are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  secure  a  large  attendance  of  the  people  of  the  district  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  interest  parents  and 
patrons  in  the  school.  If  practicable,  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
to  have  a  brief  address  by  some  one  in  the  county  or  the  community. 
The  occasion  can  be  used  by  a  tactful  teacher  to  secure  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  committeemen,  the  women  of  the  community  and 
all  other  public-spirited  citizens,  and  to  make  the  day  "North  Caro- 
lina Day"  in  truth  for  the  grown  people  as  well  as  for  the  children. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  pamphlets,  issued  from  year  to  year  for  the 
celebration  of  "North  Carolina  Day,"  will  contain  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  about  the  State  and  its  people  and  much  of 
its  unwritten  history.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  pamphlets 
be  preserved  and  that  some  of  them  be  filed  in  the  library  or  among 
the  records  of  each  school. 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA! 


BY    WILLIAM    B.     HAREELL. 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers ; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

CHORUS. 

Ho !  for  Carolina !  that's  the  land  for  me ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free: 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 

And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine ; 

Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 

Oh!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina  !  etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer-time, 

When  the  lucious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers ; 

Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho !  for  Carolina  !  etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free,  and  strong, 

Sound  the  meed  of  praises  "in  story  and  in  song" 

From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 

CHORUS. 

Ho  !  for  Carolina  !  that's  the  land  for  me  ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free : 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCOTCH-IRISH— THEIR  CHARACTER. 


BY   C.    H.    MEBANE. 


It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  find  the  origin  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  to  go 
back  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  suc- 
cessor, James.  Queen  Elizabeth  found  Ireland  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
tinual trouble.  The  complaints  of  the  Irish  people  were  numerous, 
and  received  but  little  consideration  at  the  Court  of  England.  It 
was  decreed,  whether  right  or  wrong,  Ireland  must  submit  to  Eng- 
lish laws,  English  governors  and  English  ministers  of  religion,  and 
not  the  least  among  the  many  grievances  was  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish was  about  to  supplant  the  native  tongue  as  the  last  work  of  sub- 
jugation of  that  devoted  people. 

The  Reformation  in  England  had  been  accomplished,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  people  at  large,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  of  the  despotic  Henry  and  his  equally  despotic 
daughter.  In  Ireland  the  Reformation  was  commenced  by  royal 
authority  and  carried  on  as  a  state  concern.  In  1536  a  parliament 
was  assembled*  to  take  measures  for  acknowledging  the  King's  su- 
premacy in  religion  and  make  him  head  of  the  Church  in  England 
and  Ireland  instead  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Finally  the  King  was  pro- 
claimed head  of  the  Church.  Much  bloodshed  and  commotion  fol- 
lowed. 

Henry  found  the  Irish  a  source  of  vexation,  and  delivered  to  his 
children  the  inheritance  of  a  restless,  dissatisfied  people.  Elizabeth 
continued  the  course  pursued  by  her  father,  and  subdued  Ireland  to 
the  laws  and  ostensibly  to  the  religious  rites  of  England,  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  James  I.,  pacified,  as  she  hoped  and  as  James  vainly  im- 
agined. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  pertain  Earls  against  the  government 
of  James,  but  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution.  Other 
rebellions  and  insurrections  arose,  and  were  finally  overcome,  and,  as 
a  result,  about  one-half  million  acres  of  land  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  James.  This  land  formed  the  province  that  had  been  the 
chief  seat  of  disturbances  during  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  was 
rapidly  becoming  desolate  or  barbarous.  James  decided  that  it  might 
bring  peace  to  this  hitherto  most  turbulent  part  of  his  kingdom  if  he 
would  establish  here  colonies  from  England  and  Scotland.  He  thought 
that  if  he  should  disseminate  the  Reformed  faith  he  would  thus  secure 
the  loyalty  of  England. 

The  colonies  were  planted,  and  from  there,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  afterwards,  sprang  those  emigrations  which  peopled  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginia. 


From  this  plan  of  James  there  was  formed  a  race  of  men,  law- 
loving,  law-abiding,  loyal,  enterprising  freemen,  whose  thoughts  and 
principles  had  great  influence  in  moulding  the  American  mind  in  later 
years. 

The  race  of  Scotchmen  that  emigrated  to  Ireland  retained  many 
characteristic  traits  of  their  native  stock.  They  borrowed  some 
things  from  their  neighbors,  and  were  influenced  in  some  measure  by 
their  environments  in  Scotland,  but  there  was  still  a  clear  mark  of 
distinction  between  them  and  native  Irish.  They  called  themselves 
Scotch,  and,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natives  of  Scotland,  their 
descendants  have  received  the  name  as  we  have  it  to-day,  the  Scotch- 
Irish. 

This  name  is  provincial  and  more  used  in  America  than  elsewhere. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Protestant  emigrants  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  to  their  descendants. 

The  political  opinions  of  these  people  were  the  outgrowth  of  their 
religious  principles.  They  learned  the  rudiments  of  republicanism 
before  they  came  to  America  by  standing  firmly  by  their  forms  of 
worship  and  their  creed.  They  demanded  and  exercised  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  ministers  and  spiritual  directors,  in  opposition  to  all 
efforts  to  make  the  choice  and  the  support  of  the  clergy  a  state  or 
governmental  concern.  This  caused  them  to  suffer  fines,  imprison- 
ment and  banishment.  They  finally  resorted  to  arms  and  were  victo- 
rious in  the  contest,  placing  the  Prince  of  Nassau  upon  the  throne, 
and  gave  the  Protestant  succession  to  England. 

When  these  people  came  to  America  they  maintained,  in  whatever 
province  they  settled,  the  right  of  all  men  to  choose  their  own  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  to  support  them  in  whatever  way  seemed  best  to 
each  society  of  Christians,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  England  or  the 
provinces.  They  also  maintained  and  exercised  the  right  to  use  what- 
ever forms  of  worship  they  might  judge  to  be  expedient  and  proper. 

"From  maintaining  the  rights  of  conscience  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  claiming  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  under  legitimate  sovereigns 
in  Europe,  they  came  in  America  to  demand  the  same  extension  of 
rights  in  politics  as  in  conscience ;  that  rulers  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  to  be  governed,  and  authority  should  be  according  to  the  laws 
the  people  approved.  In  Europe  they  contended  for  a  limited  mon- 
archy through  all  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  in  America 
their  descendants,  defining  what  a  limited  monarchy  meant,  found  it 
to  signify  rulers  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  limited  time  and  with 
limited  powers,  and  declared  themselves  independent  of  the  British 
crown." 

The  following  words  of  one  of  their  ministers  give  the  key-note  of 
their  views  as  to  political  power :  "Men  are  called  to  the  magistracy 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people  whom  they  govern ;  and  for  men  to 
assume  unto  themselves  power  is  mere  tyranny  and  unjust  usurpa- 
tion." 


COUNTIES  SETTLED  IN  PART  BY  THE  SCOTCH-IRISH. 


BY    C.    H.     MEBANE. 


In  studying  the  history  of  any  people  it  is  well  for  the  teachers 
and  pupils  both  to  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea  as  to  the  territory 
occupied  by  such  people.  We  suggest  that  our  teachers  have  a  map 
of  North  Carolina  before  the  whole  school,  and  take  a  review  of  the 
territory  covered  by  the  "North  Carolina  Day"  of  each  year  since 
1901,  when  we  had  the  "First  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement  in  America" ; 
in  1902,  when  we  had  "The  Albemarle  Section" ;  in  1903,  when  we  had 
"The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section" ;  in  1904,  when  we  had  "The  Pamlico 
Section" ;  in  1905,  when  we  had  the  "Upper  Cape  Fear  Section."  A 
copy  of  each  of  these  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  each  teacher ; 
if  not,  they  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  homes  of  each  community. 

We  hope  our  teachers  will  review  up  on  this  work,  so  as  to  bring 
a  vivid  picture  before  the  school,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  North 
Carolina  map,  be  enabled  to  impress  not  only  some  important  lessons 
of  the  past,  but  also  to  impress  the  location  of  each. 

We  give  herewith  a  list  of  most  of  the  counties  settled  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  .Scotch-Irish  in  this  State.  The  dates  we  give  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  counties  will  be  of  interest  to  the  school  children. 
The  teachers  will  explain  to  the  children  that  the  counties  when 
they  were  first  formed  were  large  in  extent  of  territory  in  comparison 
with  what  they  are  at  present ;  for  instance,  show  them  how  other 
counties  have  been  formed  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  original  county 
of  Orange,  and  so  on,  with  others. 

Orange  County  formed  in  1751. 

Rowan  County  formed  in  1753. 

Mecklenburg  County  formed  in  1762. 

Guilford  County  formed  in  1770. 

Caswell  County  formed  in  1777. 

Lincoln  County  formed  in  1779. 

Cabarrus  County  formed  in  1792. 

Iredell  County  formed  in  1788. 

Gaston  County  formed  in  1847. 

Alamance  County  formed  in  1849. 
It  is  probable  that  the   Scotch-Irish  settled  in  Duplin  and  some 
other  counties,  but  the  list  above  comprises  the  principal  counties  of 
these  most  excellent  people. 

The  dates  of  the  formation  of  the  counties  above  were  taken  from 
Dr.  Battle's  sketches  in  the  Educational  Report  of  1897-1898. 


N.  C.  Day— 2. 


THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY. 


BY  FEANK   NASH,    HILLSBORO,    N.    C. 


Buffalo,  Alamance,  Hawfields,  Eno,  Little  River  and  New  Hope 
were  the  principal  Scotch-Irish  settlements  of  Orange  County  in  the 
period  extending  from  1755  to  1770.  Buffalo  and  Alamance  are  now 
in  Guilford  County,  while  Hawfields  is  in  Alamance.  New  Hope  is  an 
offshoot  from  Hawfields,  and  Little  River  from  Eno.  There  were  two 
or  three  smaller  settlements  in  the  territory  then  known  as  Orange, 
notably,  one  on  Hyco  Creek  and  one  on  Country  Line  Creek,  both  in 
what  is  now  Caswell  County.  The  Eno  settlement  was,  however,  more 
distinctively  a  Scotch-Irish  community  than  any  of  these.  The  pre- 
dominating element  in  the  population  of  the  territory  bordering  on 
the  Virginia  line  was  settlers  from  Virgina.  The  Hyco  and  Country 
Line  communities  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  Alamance  and  Buffalo 
communities  to  some  extent,  were  in  the  very  midst  of  these  Virginia- 
English.  With  Eno  it  was  otherwise.  That  was  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Scotch-Irish  settlers  from  Pennsylvania.  That  commu- 
nity, then,  as  furnishing  the  best  example  of  the  Scotch-Irish  commu- 
nity in  Orange  County,  will  be  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  Eno  River  has  its  source  in  a  spring  near  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  present  county  of  Orange.  It  flows  in  a  general  southerly 
direction  until  it  reaches  the  Occoneechee  Mountains.  These  deflect 
it  to  the  east.  The  distance  from  its  source  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
mountains  is  less  than  fifteen  miles,  yet  there  we  find  it  a  tiny  trick- 
ling rill,  while  here  it  is  a  rapid-flowing  stream,  forty  feet  wide  by 
three  or  four  deep.  Numerous  brooks,  or  brooklets,  or  spring 
branches  have  discharged  their  waters  into  it  since  it  began  its  jour- 
ney to  the  sea  and  have  made  of  it  a  small  river.  This  shows  how 
well  the  section  through  which  it  flows  is  watered.  It  is  a  country 
of  hills  and  valleys,  too.  In  1750  'huge  forests  spread  in  billows  across 
the.  tops  of  these  hills  and  down  their  sides  and  over  the  valleys. 
Along  the  creeks  and  larger  brooks  were  to  be  found  rich  bottom- 
lands, needing  but  to  be  cleared  and  planted  to  yield  abundant  har- 
vests. 

This  section,  too,  was  exempt  from  Indian  raids.  The  only  tribes 
remaining  in  the  limits  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina  at  this 
period  (1750-'55)  who  were  at  all  formidable  were  the  Cherokees  and 
Catawbas.  The  latter  tribe  was  fast  disappearing,  from  disease  and 
contact  with  the  whites,  and  the  Cherokees  were  formidable  only  to 
the  scattered  settlements  outlying  towards  their  own  hunting-grounds. 
So  safety,  fertility,  convenience  and  a  mild  and  healthy  climate  all 
invited  the  adventurous  Scotch-Irish  of  Pennsylvania  to  this  section. 
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It  is  probable  that  one  or  two  families  had  already  settled*  there  as 
early  as  1745,  but  the  migration  was  at  its  flood-tide  from  1750  to 
1775.  These  immigrants  were  by  no  means  pioneers,  blazing  the  way 
for  permanent  settlers  to  come  after  them,  but  they  were  citizens  of 
one  province  moving  to  another  to  improve  their  condition.  They  had 
already  accumulated  some  property,  owned  lands  and  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep.  They  came  from  Lancaster,  Chester,  York,  Berks,  or 
Bucks  Counties,  Pennsylvania. 

Let  us  take  one  family  as  a  sample  and  follow  them  in  their  migra- 
tion. The  winter  of  1750-'51  had  been  severe  in  Berks.  A  killing 
frost  had  come  unexpectedly  early  and  had  seriously  damaged  the 
crops  of  Mr.  T.  His  oldest  child  had  sickened  and  died  with  pneu- 
monia, and  his  wife  had  been  desperately  ill.  He  had  heard  of  the 
success  of  some  of  his  neighbors  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Valley  of 
Virginia,  but  the  bloody-minded  Shawnees  were  on  the  warpath  and 
were  threatening  the  outlying  settlements.  Some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances in  Bucks  County,  however,  had  pressed  on  further  south  to  the 
province  of  North  Carolina,  had  settled  on  the  Eno  River  and  had 
sent  back  glowing  accounts  of  the  climate  and  of  the  country.  He 
determined  to  go  himself  and  spy  out  the  land  with  a  view  to  moving 
his  family  to  a  less  hostile  climate.  In  the  late  fall  or  early  winter 
he  sets  out  on  horseback  for  this  distant  land  of  promise.  Bearing 
to  the  west  that  he  might  strike  the  streams  and  rivers  where  they 
are  fordable,  he  passes  across  Maryland  and  through  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlements  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
thirty  days,  enters  North  Carolina,  into  what  is  now  Caswell  County. 
He  pauses  for  a  while,  perhaps,  with  the  scattered  Scotch-Irish  on 
Hyco  Creek,  but  finally  rides  on  to  the  Eno  River. 

He  is  pleased  with  the  country,  selects  his  future  home,  sends  for 
William  Churton,  one  of  Earl  Granville's  surveyors,  and  has  it  sur- 
veyed. After  this  is  done  he  pays  Churton  his  fees  for  the  survey  and 
also  three  shillings  sterling,*  consideration  money  for  the  deed  which 
Churton  is  to  procure  for  him  from  Francis  Corbin,  one  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville's agents,  and  have  ready  for  him  on  his  return  with  his  family 
from  Pennsylvania.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  neighbors,  he  builds  a 
log  cabin  on  a  suitable  site,  and,  with  the  same  aid,  clears  and  fences 
a  small  parcel  of  land  near  it.  The  spring  advancing,  he  plants  corn 
in  this  little  clearing,  and,  leaving  it  to  care  for  itself,  he  returns  to 
Pennsylvania  for  his  family.  There  he  sells  all  property  which  he 
cannot  carry  with  him  to  North  Carolina,  purchases  three  or  four 
strong,  sturdy  horses,  if  he  does  not  already  own  them,  or,  perhaps 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  heavy,  unwieldy  but  commodious  wagon.  In 
this  are  to  be  carried  the  household  goods,  and  in  it  the  wife  and 
younger  children  are  to  sleep.  A  milch  cow  or  two  are  to  be  tethered 
to  its  axle,  and  perhaps  a  small  flock  of  sheep  are  to  be  driven  by  the 
larger  children  behind  it.  When  all  is  in  readiness  for  their  departure 
there  is  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  school-house  of  the  district,  for 


*In  addition  an  annual  quit  rent  of  three  shillings  sterling-. 
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the  people  are  unwilling  that  they  should  leave  without  some  testi- 
monial of  their  regard.  A  paper  drawn  up  by  the*  school-master  is 
adopted  and  delivered,  signed,  to  the  emigrants.  This  I  copy  from 
the  yellow  and  time-stained  original.  It  is  preserved  in  the  family  as 
a  precious  heirloom. 

"To  all  persons  whom  these  shall  concern' — Greeting  :  Whereas, 
T.  T.  and  Ann,  his  wife,  the  bearers  hereof,  are  determined,  God  will- 
ing, to  remove  with  their  family  in  order  to  settle  in  some  parts  of 
his  Majesty's  new  settlements,  and  as  divers  of  us  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  them  from  their  early  youth,  we  do  certify  you  that 
they  are  of  a  sober,  honest,  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  and  are 
about  to  depart  in  the  good  esteem  of  the  neighborhood  and  acquaint- 
ances in  general.  Therefore,  as  such  we  commend  them  to  the  favor- 
able reception  of  those  among  whom  it  may  be  their  lot  to  sojourn 
and  settle,  heartily  wishing  their  prosperity  and  welfare  on  all  ac- 
counts. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  we,  their  friends  and  neighbors,  inhabitants 
of  the  township  of  Heidelberg  and  places  adjacent  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands, 
the  14th  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1752."    Then  the  signatures  follow. 

They  commenced  their  long  and  tedious  journey  soon  after  this 
paper  was  given  them.  All  along  the  way  Sunday  was  to  them  a 
Sabbath  of  rest,  and  probably  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  During  the 
week-days  they  made  on  an  average  ten  miles  a  day,  so  they  would 
arrive  at  their  new  home  about  the  first  of  August.  As  they  would 
pass  through  the  settlements  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  they  would 
be  met  with  words  of  cheer,  and  there  they  could  replenish  their  sup- 
plies of  food.  When,  wearied  and  footsore,  they  arrived  at  the  end  of 
their  long  journey,  "the  neighbors  flocked  to  welcome  them  and  to  aid 
them  in  establishing  their  new  home.  That  home  was  established 
about  eight  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Hillsboro,  and  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  owners. 

This  family  is  a  type  of  the  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish  settlers. 
Many  others  came  in  the  ensuing  five  years,  quite  often  several  fami- 
lies joining  in  the  migration,  and  Eno  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
thickly  settled  sections  of  Orange  County.  By  1755  they  had  built  a 
log  school-house  and  church,  seven  miles  north  of  Hillsboro.  At  this 
church,  or  rather  school-house,  for  it  was  never  dedicated  as  a  church, 
Rev.  Hugh  McAdeh  preached  as  he  journeyed  through  the  country  in 
1755.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  regular  Presbyterian  Church 
organized  there,  and  soon  after  a  frame  building  was  erected,  the  log 
house  continuing  to  be  used  as  a  school-house.  The  church  organiza- 
tion exists  to  the  present  day,  being  now  157  years  old,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1895  a  forest  fire  destroyed  the  old  church  building,  and  the 
new  one  was  erected  at  the  village  of  Cedar  Grove,  some  miles  off. 
At  the  old  site,  however,  there  is  a  very  large  and  well-filled  grave- 
yard, in  which  four  generations  of  Scotch-Irish  have  been  buried. 
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The  church  and  the  school-house  have  always  been,  and  always  will 
be,  the  mainstay  of  this  admirable  race.  They  realized,  as  few  other 
races  of  men  have  realized  it,  that  the  church  without  the  school- 
house  was  a  fosterer  of  superstition,  while  the  school-house  without 
the  church  was  a  promoter  of  irreligion  and  infidelity.  So,  close  by 
their  churches  they  built  their  school-houses,  and  over*  the  doors  of 
both  they  inscribed  in  living  letters,  "The  Lord  He  is  God."  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  key  to  their  character  and  the  secret  of  their 
greatness. 

The  criminal  records  of  Orange  County,  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  day,  show  that  there  was  less  immorality  and  crime  among 
the  Scotch-Irish  than  among  any  other  class  of  people  within  its 
bounds.  At  all  periods  of  its  history  they  have  been  most  valuable 
citizens.  But  this  is  not  all.  Their  sons  have  gone  out  into  many 
other  States,  carrying  with  them  the  respect  for  law,  morality  and 
religion  which  characterized  them  at  home.  Many  of  them  have  at- 
tained distinction  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  useful  men  and  women. 


THE  REGULATORS. 


BY  E.   C.   BROOKS,   TRINITY  COLLEGE,   DURHAM,    N.    C. 


The  first  settlers  in  North  Carolina  came  by  way  of  the  sound  along 
the  eastern  coast.  They  came  in  boats,  hunting  better  pastures,  more 
game.  In  these  early  times  there  were  no  roads,  no  plantations,  no 
homes,  save  the  Indian  wigwams  and  the  little  garden-patch  around 
the  village.  The  eastern  coast,  with  its  rivers,  sound  and  lakes,  was 
a  hunting  paradise.  Soon  the  fame  of  this  "Summer  Country"  spread 
abroad.  Immigrants  flocked  thither  "in  great  numbers,  coming  by  boat. 
Colony  after  colony  came.  They  pushed  up  the  rivers,  settling  along 
the  banks  until  they  reached  the  falls  of  the  river.  This  is  called  in 
geography  the  "fall  line."  It  crosses  the  Roanoke  at  Weldon,  the  Tar 
at  North  Rocky  Mount,  the  Neuse  near  Smithfield,  the  Cape  Fear 
above  Fayetteville.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlement there  were  no  white  inhabitants  living  beyond  the  "fall  line." 

To  the  west  of  the  fall  line,  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River,  was 
an  immense  territory,  inhabited  by  Indians  and  as  unknown  to  the 
people  living  along  the  rivers  of  the  east  as  the  heart  of  Africa  is  to- 
day to  the  average  student.  This  territory  belonged  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

About  the  year  1735  settlers  came,  some  from  Pennsylvania,  bring- 
ing their  wives  and  children  on  horseback.  They  came  across  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  settled  in  what  one  now  calls 
the  counties  of  Alamance  and  Orange.  There  were  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish,  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  their  country.  There  were  Germans, 
who  spoke  the  German  language.  There  were  settlers  from  Holland, 
who  spoke  the  language  of  the  Hollanders.  These  settlers  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  people  living  along  the  rivers  and  sounds  of  the 
east.  They  took  no*  part  in  their  government,  but  built  their  homes 
and  churches,  cleared  the  land  and  lived  to  themselves.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  open  up  trade.  They  needed  salt  for  their  food,  and  other 
things  they  could  not  make.  A  road  was  opened  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  This  landing  was  then  called  Cross  Creek ;  now  it  is  known  as 
Fayetteville.  Another  road  was  opened  to  the  Neuse,  which  connected 
with  New  Bern.  After  a  few  years  the  county  of  Orange  was  formed, 
and  at  or  near  the  crossing  of  the  roads  from  Cape  Fear  and  the 
Neuse  the  little  town  of  Hillsboro  was  formed.  These  settlements 
now  became  a  part  of  North  Carolina. 

The  State  was  now  divided  into  two  distinct  parts — those  living 
below  the  "fall  line,"  in  direct  communication  by  boats  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  those  living  above  the  fall  line,  who  had  to  haul 
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their  produce  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  miles  on  rough  roads  to 
Cross  Creek,  the  nearest  market.  All  the  law-makers  and  the  King's 
officers  lived  in  tbe  east. 

There  was  scarcely  any  money  in  the  province,  and  what  there  was 
circulated  in  the  east.  Trade  consisted  in  exchanging  one  kind  of 
goods  for  another.  For  instance,  tobacco  was  exchanged  for  clothing 
or  salt.  Tbe  people  paid  their  rents  or  their  taxes  in  tobacco  or  bides 
or  some  other  product.  The  settlements  above  the  fall  line  had  little 
or  no  dealings  outside  of  exchanging  their  goods  with  the  eastern 
counties ;  but  the  eastern  counties  made  the  laws,  levied  the  taxes 
and  frequently  furnished  the  officers  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  King's 
officers  controlled  all  the  land,  and  frequently  the  settlers  above  the 
fall  line  we're  put  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  to  get  titles  to 
their  lands.  These  things  caused  the  settlers  in  tbe  Orange  and  Ala- 
mance sections  to  feel  unkindly  toward  the  officers  of  the  east.  The 
unprincipled  conduct  of  tbe  land  officers  even  caused  the  eastern  set- 
tlers to  rise  up  in  revolt. 

In  the  meantime  settlers  were  pouring  in  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south.  They  built  their  homes  in  what  are  now  Guilford,  Forsyth, 
Davidson,  Rowan,  Mecklenburg  and  other  adjoining  counties.  The 
road  was  extended  from  Hillsboro  to  Salisbury  and  Charlotte.  They 
were  having  the  same  trouble  in  securing  land  and  in  marketing  their 
produce,  and  there  was  a  growing  discontent  against  the  officers  of 
the  east  who  controlled  the  government  and  made 'the  laws  for  the 
State.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  these  western  counties  could  secure 
representatives  even  in  the  Legislature. 

To  make  matters  more  oppressive  for  the  western  settlers,  the  cir- 
culating medium  was  now  changed.  They  could  no  longer  pay  their 
taxes  in  tobacco  or  hides,  but  they  were  required  to  pay  in  money. 
There  was  scarcely  any  money  in  the  middle  and  western  settlements. 
The  officers  could  not  accept  anything  but  money.  This  caused  great 
distress.  The  Assembly  in  the  east  tried  repeatedly  to  remove  the 
trouble,  but  their  action  would  be  vetoed  by  the  royal  government  in 
England. 

The  people  in  the  west  could  not  pay  their  taxes  in  money,  yet  pub- 
lic officials  came  among  them,  at  times  threatening  them,  at  other 
times  seizing  their  property,  and  at  other  times  selling  their  goods  for 
a  mere  pittance.  The  misconduct  of  these  officers  was  enough  to 
arouse  the  settlers.  The  province  was  in  debt.  The  Assembly  had 
built  a  great  palace  for  the  Governor  at  New  Bern.  They  had  bor- 
rowed money  to  equip  an  army  for  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
east,  though,  was  the  government.  The  western  settlers  did  not,  in 
the  first  place,  like  the  idea  of  paying  taxes  for  these  things,  but 
these  would  have  been  tolerated  if  they  could  have  raised  the  money ; 
and,  since  they  had  no  money  to  pay  with,  it  was  too  much  for  them 
to  stand  and  see  their  goods  taken  from  them  by  unprincipled  officers 
who  were  living  off  of  their  distress. 
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As  early  as  1766  the  settlers  around  Hillsboro  met  at  Maddoek's 
Mill,  on  the  Eno  River,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs.  It  was  a 
serious  meeting.  They  desired  to  regulate  this  trouble;  hence  the 
name  "Regulators."  The  conditions  did  not  improve.  In  1767  an- 
other meeting  was  called  at  Sandy  Creek,  in  Randolph  County,  near 
the  Orange  County  line.  The  next  year  a  second  meeting  was  called 
at  Haddock's  Mill.  They  here  resolved  to  pay  no  greater  taxes  than 
the  law  provided,  to  see  that  the  taxes  were  properly  applied,  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  petitioning  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  even 
the  King,  and  to  join  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  presenting  their 
case  in  the  manner  preferred.  This  was  followed  by  a  demand  that 
the  public  officers  should  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

The  settlers  in  the  entire  middle  and  western  North  Carolina  were 
feeling  the  injustice  keenly.  Riots  broke  out  in  Anson,  Mecklenburg 
and  Rowan  Counties.  In  Orange  the  feeling  was  very  intense — so 
much  so  that  in  April,  1768,  when  the  Sheriff  levied  on  a  horse  be- 
cause the  taxes  had  flot  been  paid,  and  carried  it  to  Hillsboro,  the 
people  arose  in  open  rebellion,  marched  into  Hillsboro  about  160 
strong,  took  the  horse  and  bound  the  Sheriff  with  ropes.  By  this 
time  the  mob  was  wild.  They  maltreated  other  inhabitants,  shot  up 
the  town  and  terrified  the  entire  community.  It  was  frenzied  wrath 
broke  loose. 

The  chief  officer  of  Hillsboro,  against  whom  the  wrath  was  directed, 
was  Edmund  Fanning,  lawyer  and  Clerk  of  the  Court.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  taking  illegal  fees,  and  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  section  of  the  State.  Fanning  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability ;  but  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  people  in  their  troubles, 
and  they  knew  it. 

Fanning  was  absent  from  Hillsboro  when  this  riot  broke  out.  He 
returned  at  once  and  notified  Governor  Tryon,  at  Wilmington,  and 
proposed  that  vigorous  methods  be  used  for  punishing  the  leaders  and 
for  prohibiting  another  uprising.  The  Governor  heard  of  the  riots  in 
Anson.  In  July  he  went  in  person  to  Hillsboro,  with  a  view  of  pacify- 
ing the  people.  The  Regulators  were  warned  to  desist  from  their  law- 
lessness, and  he  promised  that  any  officer  who  had  been  guilty  of  dis- 
honest practices  should  be  held  to  account  for  the  same.  Governor 
Tryon  marched  through  Orange,  Rowan,  Mecklenburg  and  Anson 
Counties  with  a  small  force  of  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

A  court  was  convened  at  Hillsboro  to  try  the  rioters  and  the  officers 
for  illegal  practices.  Three  of  the  Regulators  were  found  guilty  and 
fined  heavily.  The  magistrates  and  the  clerk  were  found  guilty  of 
taking  too  high  fees  and  made  to  pay  a  nominal  fine.  Colonel  Fanning 
was  the  Register,  and  when  convicted  he  resigned  his  office.  Tryon 
was  at  Hillsboro  with  his  militia  to  see  that  the  courts  were  not 
molested.  After  the  trial  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  over.  The  Gov- 
ernor now  pardoned  all  others  who  had  been  in  the  recent  riots  and 
returned  home. 
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The  leader  of  the  Regulators  was  Hermon  Husband.  For  a  time 
everything  was  quiet,  but  tbe  cause  bad  not  been  removed.  Tbe  peo- 
ple were  not  satisfied  with  tbe  courts.  While  the  officers  had  been 
found  guilty,  yet  their  punishment  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Regulators.    As  a  consequence  they  lost  confidence  in  the  courts. 

When  court  convened  in  Hillsboro  again,  September  24,  1770,  Her- 
mon Husband  and  others  came  into  court.  They  said  they  bad  come 
to  see  justice  done,  and  they  demanded  that  their  cases  be  tried.  They 
were  severe  on  the  lawyers  present.  When  their  demands  were  not 
acceded  to,  they  pulled  the  judge  from  the  bench,  broke  up  tbe  court, 
dragged  Fanning  by  his  heels  from  the  court-room  and  maltreated 
William  Hooper  and  others.  They  next  turned  on  Fanning's  house, 
tore  it  down,  whipped  publicly  some  of  the  citizens  who  sided  with 
the  courts,  swarmed  through  the  streets,  breaking  up  property.  Next 
day  they  opened  a  mock  court  and  proceeded  with  a  mock  trial,  at 
the  same  time  making  foolish  entries  in  the  court  records. 

When  Governor  Tryon  heard  of  these  outbreaks  he  called  the 
Assembly  together.  These  outrages  were  considered  an  insult  to  the 
government.  Hermon  Husband  was  sent  as  a  member  from  Orange. 
He  was  considered  in  contempt  and  was  expelled  from  the  House. 
After  his  expulsion  he  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  The  Regulators 
threatened  to  march  down  on  New  Bern.  Feeling  was  running  high. 
The  grand  jury  failed  to  make  out  a  case  against  Husband  and  he 
was  released.  The  Governor  issued  proclamations  against  the  up- 
rising of  the  people,  but  it  availed  nothing.  The  Assembly  next  passed 
a  Riot  Act,  directed  against  the  Regulators.  This  act  made  such 
conduct  as  the  Regulators  had  been  guilty  of  treason  and  punishable 
by  death.  This  had  the  opposite  effect  from  that  desired.  They  con- 
sidered the  Assembly  in  league  with  the  King  and  their  enemy,  and 
they  acted  accordingly. 

In  March,  1771,  sixty-two  bills  of  indictment  were  brought  against 
Husband  and  other  Regulators.  The  Assembly  voted  the  Governor  an 
appropriation  with  which  to  raise  an  army  and  put  down  the  revolts. 
Tbe  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  were  officers  under  Tryon,  who  took 
personal  command.  One  division  of  the  militia,  under  General  Wad- 
dell,  marched  from  Wilmington  through  the  Anson,  Mecklenburg  and 
Rowan  sections,  while  Tryon  marched  through  Johnston,  Wake  and 
Orange.  The  purpose  was  to  join  the  two  armies  near  Hillsboro. 
The  Regulators  hindered  General  Waddell,  and  his  ammunition  was 
destroyed  by  the  "Black  Boys"  of  Cabarrus.  Then  he  was  opposed  at 
Salisbury  by  a  force  so  threatening  that  he  was  unable  to  cross  the 
Yadkin. 

Governor  Tryon  marched  through  Hillsboro,  across  the  Haw,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Salisbury,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  Great  Ala- 
mance Creek.  The  Regulators  had  gathered  together  a  large  band  of 
about  two  thousand  men.  When  Tryon's  army  drew  near  the  Regu- 
lators presented  another  petition  to  the  Governor,  requesting  a  re- 
N.  C.  Day— 3 
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dress  of  their  wrongs.  The  Governor  replied  that  they  must  first  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  government,  pay  their  taxes  and 
return  peaceably  to  their  homes,  with  a  solemn  assurance  that  they 
would  not  again  interfere  with  the  courts. 

In  the  meantime  Capt.  John  Walker  and  Lieut.  John  B.  Ashe 
had  been  captured  by  the  Regulators  and  cruelly  beaten.  Tryon 
had  in  prison  several  of  the  Regulators,  and  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  leader  of  the  Regulators,  asking  that  the  same  treatment  be 
accorded  the  King's  officers  that  the  Governor  was  according  the 
Regulators.  The  Regulators  were  unreasonable,  and  the  Governor 
proceeded  to  march  down  upon  them.  The  Regulators  were  defiant; 
the  Governor  was  determined.  Word  was  sent  that  he  would  fire  on 
them  if  they  did  not  disperse.  The  reply  came  that  he  could  "fire." 
The  Governor  gave  the  order,  but  his  men  did  not  obey.  Then,  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  he  exclaimed:  "Fire!  Fire  on  them  or  on  me!"  This 
sent  forth  a  volley,  and  the  battle  began. 

This  was  May  16,  1771.  The  battle  lasted  about  two  hours.  The 
Regulators  at  once  took  to  tree-fighting,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  fighting  the  Indians.  Tryon  ordered  the  woods  to  be  burnt,  and 
soon  he  had  the  whole  army  of  Regulators  fleeing  in  every  direction. 
Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  which  was  fought  on  the  land  of 
Capt.  Michael  Holt,  in  what  is  now  Alamance  County,  about  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Burlington. 

Governor  Tryon  had  nine  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded.  The  loss 
among  the  Regulators  was  in  all  probability  much  greater  than  this, 
although  there  is  no  authentic  record  to  draw  the  exact  number  from. 
James  Few,  one  of  the  Regulators  captured,  was  hanged  next  day. 
Many  other  prisoners  were  taken.  Twelve  were  tried,  but  only  six 
were  executed.  The  Governor  now  offered  a  general  pardon  to  all 
engaged  if  they  would  return  peaceably  to  their  homes,  desist  in  their 
lawlessness  and  pay  their  taxes.  There  were,  however,  a  few  excep- 
tions, among  them  Husband,  the  Black  Boys  of  Cabarrus  and  a  few 
other  conspicuous  characters. 

Hermon  Husband  did  not  remain  and  fight,  but  fled,  leaving  his 
compatriots  to  bear  the  burden.  He  left  the  State  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  later  he  was  implicated  in  the  whiskey  riots  of  that 
State. 

The  Regulators  had  a  real  grievance.  They  were  isolated  from  the 
great  eastern  and  commercial  sections,  they  had  little  voice  in  the 
government,  and  their  representatives  were  either  court  officers,  who 
knew  them  not,  or  unwise  leaders  like  Hermon  Husband.  They  were 
unable  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  the  officers  were  guilty 
of  much  extortion  and  abuse.  They  desired  these  evils  to  be  reme- 
died, and  the  Assembly  was  unable  to  give  redress.  The  Governor 
and  the  Assembly  made  attempts  to  pacify  them,  but  when  the  Regu- 
lators and  the  officers  were  tried  in  the  same  court  the  Regulators 
were  fined  heavily  and  the  officers  were  set  free,  with  a  nominal  fine. 
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The  injustice  rankled  in  their  hearts.  They  had  no  great  leader  to 
direct  them,  and  their  opposition  was  lawless  and  brutal.  The  effect 
of  these  infuriated  outbreaks  affected  the  Assembly  more  than  the 
justice  of  their  outcries.  They  "drank  damnation  to  King  George" 
and  swore  vengeance  on  all  clerks  and  lawyers.  In  their  frantic  out- 
cries against  corruption  they  saw  dimly  the  source  of  all  their 
wrongs.  They  traced  it  back  through  clerks  and  officers  to  the  head 
of  all — the  King — and  they  fought  all  who  sided  with  clerks  and  law- 
yers. Hence,  they  fought  organized  State  government,  they  fought 
their  own  people,  and,  theoretically,  they  fought  their  own  laws. 
They  were  fighting,  however,  real,  not  imagined  wrongs. 

Many  of  the  Regulators  left  the  State;  many  entered  the  Revolution 
and  became  patriots;  many  remained  neutral.  This  great  upheaval, 
growing  out  of  economic  conditions,  soon  became  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  struggle  with  England. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BY  CORNWALLIS. 


BY    M.   C.    S.    NOBLE,   UNIVERSITY  OF   NORTH    CAROLINA. 


After  Lord  Cornwallis  had  captured  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May,  1780, 
he  determined  to  march  northward  through  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  subduing  the  patriots  and  re-establishing  the 
royal  rule  as  he  marched  along. 

His  victory  over  Gates  at  the  Battle  of  Camden,  South  Carolina, 
gave  him  fresh  courage,  and  he  at  once  set  out  to  the  north,  little 
dreaming  that  by  the  time  he  should  reach  Virginia  he  would  be  so 
weakened  by  hard-fought  battles  and  long,  weary  marches  that  he 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  combined  force  of  Washington  and  his 
French  allies. 

He  had  often  been  told,  and  he,  too,  easily  believed,  that  there  were 
many  loyalists  in  the  part  of  North  Carolina  through  which  he  had 
planned  to  pass  who  were  ready  to  join  the  royal  cause  and  who 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  forces  of  the  King.  In 
fact,  so  certain  was  he  of  the  people's  desire  for  him  to  come  among 
them  that  he  sent  them  word  to  stay  on  the  farms  and  gather  their 
crops,  so  that  when  he  did  come  along  later  in  the  year  he  might  find 
abundant  supplies  for  his  troops  in  the  hoped-for  conquering  march 
to  the  north. 

Directly  in  his  line  of  march  lay  the  little  town  of  Charlotte,  in 
which,  on  May  20,  1775,  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  County  had  de- 
clared their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  earnestness,  had  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  the  defense  of  liberty  and  political  independence. 
And  now,  at  the  coming  of  the  King's  army,  these  bold  patriots  were 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  pledge  by  offering  up  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  at  the  very  place  where,  five  years  be- 
fore, they  had  kindled  the  fires  of  revolt. 

Col.  William  Richardson  Davie,  with  but  a  handful  of  patriots, 
hung  about  the  British  column  and  opposed  its  advance  from  day  to 
day ;  and  when  the  enemy  drew  near  to  Charlotte,  he,  assisted  by 
Maj.  Joseph  Graham,  made  ready  for  its  defense. 

The  only  two  streets  of  which  the  little  town  of  twenty  houses 
could  then  boast  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a  two-story 
brick  court-house  stood  at  their  intersection.  Davie  dismounted  his 
cavalry,  posted  them  behind  a  stone  wall  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
stationed  Graham's  volunteers  on  either  side  of  the  street  along  which 
the  enemy  were  expected  to  advance,  and  awaited  their  coming. 
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Soon  Tarleton's  legion,  led  by  Major  Hanger  because  of  Tarleton's 
sickness,  made  an  assault  upon  Davie's  forces,  who  poured  such  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  advancing  column  that  it  had  to  fall  back.  Once 
more  it  assaulted,  and  once  more  it  was  forced  to  fall  back.  At  this 
time  "Lord  Cornwallis  rode  up  in  person  and  made  use  of  these 
words :  'Legion,  remember  you  have  everything  to  lose,  but  nothing 
to  gain,'  alluding,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  former  reputation  of  this 
corps.  Webster's  brigade  moved  on,  drove  the  Americans  from  be- 
hind the  court-house;  the  legion  then  pursued  them,  but  the  whole 
British  army  was  actually  kept  at  bay  for  some  minutes  by  a  few 
mounted  Americans,  not  exceeding  twenty  in  number." 

Although  Davie  had  been  driven  out  of  Charlotte  by  superior  num- 
bers, the  brave  men  of  Mecklenburg  did  not  count  themselves  de- 
feated. They  at  once  began  to  harrass  Cornwallis  and  attack  his  men 
whenever  they  went  from  headquarters  into  the  country  to  search  for 
supplies.  Daily  his  foraging  parties  were  attacked  by  the  patriots 
and  driven  back  to  camp  at  Charlotte.  In  fact,  the  whole  region 
round  about  was  ever  ready  to  fight  the  forces  of  the  King,  and  "the 
counties  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  were  more  hostile  to  England 
than  any  others  in  America.  The  vigilance  and  animosity  of  these 
surrounding  districts  checked  the  exertions  of  the  well-affected  and 
totally  destroyed  all  communication  between  the  King's  troops  and 
the  loyalists  in  other  parts  of  the  province." 

On  one  occasion  a  party  of  English  was  sent  out  from  Charlotte  on 
a  foraging  expedition.  A  little  plow-boy  saw  them  coming,  unhitched 
his  horse,  rode  away  and  gave  the  alarm.  Soon  twelve  neighbors, 
armed  with  rifles,  rallied  near  Mclntire's  farm,  situated  on  the  road 
along  which  the  British  were  coming.  The  red-coats  came  up  to  the 
farm-house,  from  which  the  family  had  just  made  its  escape,  and 
began  to  load  their  wagons  with  grain  and  forage,  catch  the  poultry 
and  kill  the  pigs  and  cattle.  One  soldier  accidentally  overturned  a 
bee-hive  and  immediately  the  bees  began  to  sting  his  comrades.  The 
big,  red-faced  leader  of  the  English  began  to  laugh  most  heartily  at 
the  fun.  Mclntire  and  his  comr.ades  saw  it  all,  and,  angered  beyond 
control  at  the  destruction  of  property,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "Boys,  I 
can't  stand  this.  I  take  the  captain.  Every  one  choose  his  man  and 
look  to  yourselves."  Then  the  sharp  report  of  their  rifles  rang  out  on 
the  air  and  "nine  men  and  two  horses  fell  dead  on  the  ground." 

A  trumpet  blast  called  the  English  to  arms.  The.  twelve  patriots 
ran  to  another  part  of  the  woods,  again  emptied  their  rifles  and  again 
changed  position  to  fire  once  more  with  telling  effect  upon  the  enemy. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  frightened  English  were  in  full  retreat  from 
what  they  thought  was  a  well-planned  attack  by  an  outnumbering  foe. 
All  this  was  done  by  twelve  men  of  Mecklenburg,  one  of  whom  lies 
buried  at  Charlotte,  with  this  inscription  on  his  tombstone : 
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Sacked  to  the  Memory 

of- 

MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  GRAHAM, 

Who  Died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1826,  in  the  68th  Year 

of  His  Age. 

He  Lived  More  than  Half  a  Century  in  the  Vicinity  of  This 

Place,  and  was  a  Zealous  and  Active  Defender  of  His 

Country's  Rights 

in  the 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR, 

And  was  One  of  the  Gallant  Twelve  who  Dared  to  Attack 

and  Actually  Drove  400  British  Troops  at  McIntire's, 

Seven  Miles  North  of  Charlotte,  on  the 

3d.  of  October,  1780. 

George  Graham  Filled  Many  High  and  Responsible  Public 
Trusts,  the  Duties  of  which  He  Discharged  with 
Fidelity.     He  was  the  People's  Friend,  not 
Their   Fetterer,   and   Uniformly  En- 
joyed the  Unlimited  Confidence 
and   Respect   of   His 
Fellow-citizens. 

Cornwallis  now  began  to  realize  that  he  was  in  the  enemy's  country, 
without  food  for  his  men,  without  forage  for  his  horses,  and  without 
friends  among  the  people  in  the  country  round  about ;  and  so,  when  he 
heard  of  the  American  victory  at  King's  Mountain,  he  retreated  into 
South  Carolina,  after  a  sixteen  days'  stay  in  Charlotte,  which  he 
afterwards  called  a  "hot-bed  of  rebellion"  and  "that  hornets'  nest," 
and  of  which  even  his  aid  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  brother  British 
officer  :  "Charlotte  is  an  agreeable  village,  but  in  a  .  .  .  rebellious 
country." 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  necessarily  brief 
story  of  Cornwallis'  first  invasion  of  North  Carolina  and  his  stay  in 
Charlotte,  where  North  Carolina  men  had  made  their  bold  and  glori- 
ous Declaration  of  Independence,  let  us  read  the  following,  which  will 
show  us  how  determined  the  women  of  Mecklenburg  were  to  help 
along  the  cause  of  liberty  which  had  been  so  bravely  espoused  by  the 
men : 

"Nor  were  the  ladies  in  Mecklenburg  in  any  degree  inferior  in  en- 
thusiasm to  the  male  population.    The  young  ladies  of  the  best  fami- 
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lies  of  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  have  entered  into  a  vol- 
untary association  that  they  will  not  receive  the  addresses  of  any 
young  gentlemen  at  that  place  except  the  brave  volunteers  who  served 
in  the  expedition  to  South  Carolina,  *  *  *  the  ladies  being  of  the 
opinion  that  such  persons  as  stay  loitering  at  home  when  the  important 
calls  of  the  country  demand  their  military  services  abroad  must  cer- 
tainly be  destitute  of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  brave,  manly 
spirit  which  would  qualify  them  to  be  the  defenders  and  guardians  of 
the  fair  sex." 


BATTLE  OF  KING'S  MOUNTAIN. 


BY   W.   C.   ALLEN. 


No  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  more  decisive  in  its  results 
than  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  for  it  forced  Cornwallis  to  aban- 
don, for  a  time  at  least,  his  purpose  to  conquer  North  Carolina,  and 
unquestionably  hastened  the  overthrow  of  that  enterprising  leader  at 
Yorktown.  To  give  a  'brief  account  of  that  battle  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  sketch. 

After  the  capture  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  the  British,  and 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  that  State  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1780,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  force's  in 
America,  went  to  New  York,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  in  command  of 
the  southern  department.  That  experienced  general  resolved  at  once 
upon  the  final  conquest  of  North  Carolina. 

Accordingly,  he  dispatched  to  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina 
Col.  Patrick  Ferguson,  with  150  British  regulars,  under  orders  to 
embody  the  loyalists  in  that  section  and  to  proceed  with  them  to  the 
foot-hills  of  North  Carolina  and  arouse  the  Tories  there.  In  the  mean- 
time the  main  body  under  Cornwallis  himself  was  to  march  by  slow 
stages  to  the  North  Carolina  line  and  await  the  successful  conclusion 
of  Ferguson's  venture  before  advancing  further. 

Ferguson,  who  was  a  Scotchman  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
bravery,  set  out  upon  his  mission  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  In 
the  western  part  of  South  Carolina  he  found  many  loyalists  ready  to 
enlist  under  his  banner.  His  force  soon  swelled  to  more  than  six  hun- 
dred.   With  them  he  began  his  march  upon  North  Carolina. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  far  on  his  northward  journey  he  found 
his  path  blocked  by  an  active  and  fearless  foe.  This  was  a  body  of 
patriots  under  Colonels  Shelby,  of  North  Carolina ;  Williams,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Clark,  of  Georgia.  These  men  had  been  sent  there  by 
Col.  Charles  McDowell,  who  was  in  command  of  that  department,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Ferguson  and,  if  possible,  to  attack  his  force 
and  disperse  it. 

For  some  days  there  was  a  series  of  skirmishes  between  the  two 
commands,  without  material  result.  Finally,  on  August  19th,  Shelby 
attacked  a  large  body  of  Tories  at  Musgrove's  Mill,  on  Broad  River, 
won  a  signal  victory  over  them,  and,  with  Clark  and  Williams,  was 
planning  to  pursue  them  in  their  retreat  upon  Ninety-six.  Just  then 
the  news  of  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Camden  reached  their  ears,  and 
with  those  tidings  came  orders  from  Colonel  McDowell  to  Colonel 
Shelby,  directing  him  to  fall  back  toward  the  mountains  with  his 
forces.  The  receipt  of  such  news  created  a  panic  among  the  patriots 
and  they  retreated  with  precipitation — Shelby  and  his  forces  across 
the  Blue  Ridge  into  what  is  now  Tennessee,  and  Clark  and  Williams 
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toward  Augusta,  Ga.  Iu  the  meantime  Cornwallis,  after  his  victory 
at  Camden,  marched  upon  Charlotte,  which  he  captured,  after  a  sharp 
conflict  with  a  small  force  of  North  Carolinians  under  Majors  William 
R.  Davie  and  Joseph  Graham.  There  he  halted  to  get  news  from  Fer- 
guson. That  officer  was  now  advancing  into  North  Carolina.  As  soon 
as  Shelby,  Clark  and  Williams  had  dispersed  from  his  front,  with  his 
regulars  and  some  six  hundred  loyalists,  Ferguson,  about  the  first  of 
September,  advanced  to  Gilberttown,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Rutherfordton.  There  he  halted  and,  by  proclamation,  ordered  all 
enemies  of  the  King  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  pardon.  At 
the  same  time  he  called  upon  all  friends  of  the  royal  cause  to  join  his 
standard.  In  response  to  this  call  the  Tories  of  the  western  counties 
flocked  to  Gilberttown  until  Ferguson  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
sixteen  hundred  men.  In  a  boastful  way  he  sent  word  to  Colonel 
Shelby  that  he  and  his  followers  must  submit  to  British  rule,  or  death 
and  destruction  would  be  visited  upon  them. 

This  was  a  time  of  darkness  and  gloom  for  the  American  cause. 
Patriot  armies  had  been  defeated,  both  in  the  north  and  the  south, 
and  despair  seemed  to  be  settling  upon  the  hearts  of  the  young  nation's 
strongest  men.  Yet,  under  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  brave  spirits  of  the  western  counties  of  North  Carolina 
never  lost  hope.  In  their  mountain  homes  the  stalwart  soldiers  of 
that  day  prayed  a  prayer  : 

"Oh,  Heaven !  our  bleeding  country  save ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave? 
What  though  destruction  sweeps  these  lovely  plains ! 
Rise,  fellow-men,  our  country  yet  remains ; 
By  thy  dread  name  we  wave  the  sword  on  high, 
And  swear  by  her  to  live !  for  her  to  die !" 

In  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  still  farther  toward  the  west  there  was 
gathering  a  storm  which  was  destined  to  overwhelm  Ferguson  and 
put  a  new  spirit  into  the  languishing  cause  of  the  colonies.  Colonels 
Shelby,  Sevier,  McDowell,  Cleveland  and  Winston,  the  boldest  spirits 
of  the  west,  were"  getting  ready  to  strike  a  telling  blow  for  freedom 
and  for  home. 

These  bold  spirits  went  from  settlement  to  settlement  on  the  Wa- 
tauga and  the  Nollichucky  Rivers  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee, 
arousing  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  hardy  yeomen  of  the  hills.  On 
the  25th  if  September  a  meeting  was  held  at  Sycamore  Shoals,  on  the 
Watauga  River,  and  a  thousand  sturdy  backwoodsmen,  with  hunting 
rifles  and  knives,  were  there.    The  following  forces  assembled : 

From  Burke  and  Rutherford,  under  Colonel  McDowell 160 

From  Wilkes  and  Surry,  under  Cleveland  and  Winston 350 

From  Washington  (now  Tennessee),  under  Colonel  Sevier 240 

From  Sullivan  (now  Tennessee),  under  Colonel  Shelby 240 

From  Washington,  Va.,  under  Colonel  Campbell 400 

Total 1,390 
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This  was  the  army  of  mountain  men  that  met  with  grim  determina- 
tion written  upon  their  faces.  They  bade  farewell  to  friends  and 
relatives  who  came  to  see  them  off,  and,  with  a  prayer  and  a  blessing 
from  Parson  Doak,  who  told  them  to  smite  the  enemy  with  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  they  set  out  upon  their  search  for  Fergu- 
son and  his  minions,  resolved  to  destroy  them.  By  day  and  night 
they  traveled  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  * 

On  October  1st,  after  a  rainy  day,  they  halted  at  Quaker  Meadows, 
the  home  of  Col.  Charles  McDowell,  in  Burke  County,  for  consulta- 
tion. McDowell  was  the  ranking  officer,  as  it  was  in  his  district.  He 
was,  however,  loath  to  hold  authority  over  such  men  as  Sevier,  Cleve- 
land, Shelby  and  Campbell.  He  therefore  proposed  to  go  to  Gates' 
headquarters  at  Hillsboro  and  ask  for  a  general  officer  to  be  sent  to 
command  the  army.  His  proposition  met  with  approval,  and  next 
morning  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  leaving  Col.  Joseph  McDowell, 
his  brother,  in  command  of  his  division  of  the  troops. 

After  the  departure  of  McDowell  the  matter  was  further  discussed. 
Colonel  Shelby  made  the  point  that  time  was  slipping  away,  and  that 
Ferguson  would  escape  them  if  they  waited  for  the  return  of  Mc- 
Dowell. He  strongly  urged  that  a  commander  be  selected  from  among 
themselves,  and,  with  a  generosity  peculiar  to  brave  men,  put  Colonel 
Campbell,  of  Virginia,  in  nomination.  The  nomination  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  all  of  the  North  Carolina  officers  thus  expressing 
their  courtesy  to  the  Virginia  gentleman.  That  done,  they  proceeded 
on  their  way  and  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gilberttown,  intending 
to  attack  Ferguson  there.  At  that  place  they  were  joined  by  Col. 
John  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  few  hundred  patriots  from 
that  State. 

Ferguson,  however,  had  not  waited  to  weather  the  storm  there.  He 
retreated  to  the  border  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  entrenched 
himself  on  the  top  of  King's  Mountain,  an  elevation  that  extends 
from  east  to  west  and  is  500  yards  long  and  from  60  to  70  yards  wide. 
On  the  top  of  that  naturally  fortified  place  the  British  leader  infa- 
mously boasted  that  God  Almighty  could  not  drive  him  from  it. 

Meanwhile  the  patriot  band,  which  Ferguson  was  trying  to  escape, 
was  drawing  nearer.  Leaving  Gilberttown,  the  mountain  men  pushed 
on  after  the  fleeing  foe.  At  the  Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina,  on  Octo- 
ber 6th,  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  leaders,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  fleetest  horsemen  should  be  selected  and  with 
them  hurry  on  to  attack  the  foe  before  he  could  reach  Cornwallis  at 
Charlotte.  When  the  entire  force  was  drawn  up  in  line  and  the  pur- 
pose stated  to  them,  volunteers  were  called  for.  Every  man  volun- 
teered. Then  a  selection  of  910  men,  with  the  best  horses,  was  made, 
and  with  that  force  the  undaunted  leaders  pushed  on. 

Uncertain  as  to  where  Ferguson  was,  they  marched  with  caution. 
They  expected  to  find  him  encamped  on  Broad  River,  but  at  that 
point  they  learned  that  he  was  on  King's  Mountain,  some  miles  farther 
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on.  Here  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  force  into  four  columns,  and  in 
that  way  proceed  upon  their  hunt  for  the  enemy.  Colonels  Joseph 
McDowell  and  Joseph  Winston  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  right- 
hand  column ;  Colonels  Cleveland  and  Williams  at  the  head  of  the 
left,  and  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  led  the  two  middle  columns. 
Col.  William  Campbell  was  in  command  of  the  whole. 

In  that  order  the  columns  advanced  until  they  came  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  all  dismounted,  tied 
their  horses,  formed  in  battle  array  and  marched  toward  Ferguson's 
fortified  position.  The  center,  under  Shelby  and  Sevier,  advanced  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  the  right  and  left  wings  swung  round 
and  surrounded  the  British  on  all  sides.  Ferguson  was  thus  com- 
pletely hemmed  in.  As  the  columns  under  Shelby  and  Sevier  reached 
the  summit  they  were  furiously  assailed  by  Ferguson  and  his  men 
with  the  bayonet.  For  a  time  the  Americans  were  beaten  back,  but 
rallied  and  again  rushed  to  the  attack.  Just  at  that  time  the  column 
under  Cleveland  and  Williams  gained  the  summit  on  the  other  side 
and  began  to  pour  into  the  British  ranks  a  destructive  fire.  To  meet 
that  fresh  attack  Ferguson  turned  and  charged  them  with  his  mounted 
infantry.  The  Americans  held  their  ground,  and  from  behind  trees 
and  rocks  shot  down  the  troopers  as  they  advanced  in  a  gallop. 
Shelby  and  Sevier  also  followed  hard  upon  the  enemy  and  threw 
them  into  confusion.  About  the  same  time  McDowell  and  Winston 
reached  the  top  from  their  side  and  began  to  fire  upon  the  doomed  foe. 

Ferguson,  however,  like  a  lion  at  bay,  rallied  his  regulars  and 
turned  upon  these  new-comers  with  fixed  bayonets.  For  a  brief  time 
he  carried  everything  before  him,  but  his  men  were  falling  thick  and 
fast  and  he  was  forced  up  the  hill,  with  his  ranks  greatly  reduced. 
All  the  American  troops  had  reached  the  summit  by  this  time,  and 
the  surviving  British  troops  were  huddled  together  in  the  center.  In 
this  supreme  moment  Colonel  Ferguson,  who  was  no  coward,  blew  his 
whistle  for  the  last  charge.  At  the  head  of  his  devoted  band  he 
spurred  forward,  but  before  the  line  had  gone  two  hundred  yards 
Ferguson  fell  dead,  pierced  by  thirteen  bullets.  Those  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  escaped  the  same  fate  threw  down  their  arms  and  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  A  magnanimous  foe  spared  their 
lives. 

The  losses  in  this  battle  were  heavy,  considering  the  numbers  en- 
gaged. Of  the  British  and  Tories  there  were  two  colonels,  three  cap- 
tains and  201  privates  killed,  one  major  and  127  privates  wounded 
and  left  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march ;  one  colonel,  twelve  captains, 
eleven  lieutenants,  two  ensigns,  one  quartermaster,  one  adjutant,  two 
commissaries,  eighteen  sergeants  and  600  privates  taken  prisoners. 
Total  loss  of  the  British  and  Tories,  1,105 — the  entire  command.  Of 
the  patriots  there  were  killed  one  colonel  (Williams),  one  major,  one 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  four  ensigns,  nineteen  privates ;   total,  28. 
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Wounded,  one  major,  three  captains,  three  lieutenants,  fifty-three  pri- 
vates; total,  60. 

After  the  battle  the  patriots  encamped  on  the  battle-field  until  next 
day,  when  they  departed  with  their  prisoners,  having  buried  the  dead. 
A  few  days  after,  in  Rutherford  County,  the  principal  officers  held  a 
court  martial  and  condemned  thirty-two  of  the  worst  Tory  prisoners 
they  had  to  death.  They  commenced  hanging  them,  three  at  a  time, 
until  nine  had  been  hanged.  *  The  others  were  respited.  Giving  their 
prisoners  and  captured  arms  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  the  moun- 
tain men  returned  to  their  homes,  having  been  away  less  than  a 
month.  In  that  time  they  had  achieved  one  of  the  most  notable  victo- 
ries of  the  war. 

Upon  hearing  the  fatal  news,  Cornwallis  broke  camp  at  Charlotte 
and  retreated  to  Winnsboro,  S.  C,  saying  that  Charlotte  was  the 
worst  hornets'  nest  he  had  ever  seen. 


MY  COUNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE. 


REV.  DR.   S.  F.   SMITH. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's   pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


REV.  DAVID  CALDWELL,  D.  D. 


BY  JOSEPH    M.   MOEEHEAD. 


Usefulness  is  the  highest  test  of  human  excellence.  It  is  true,  in 
instances,  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  may- 
have  prevented  the  discovery  of  true,  innate  greatness.  But  when  a 
human  being  has  devoted  a  long  and  eminently  successful  life  to  the 
elevation  and  benefaction  of  his  fellows,  the  benevolence,  wisdom  and 
strength  of  the  man  are  apparent.  It  is  unlawful  to  draw  parallels 
or  institute  comparisons  between  the  life  of  the  Saviour  and  that  of 
any  mere  man;  and  yet,  in  reviewing  the  life  of  David  Caldwell,  we 
are  struck  with  these  coincidences.  David,  too,  was  a  carpenter. 
Like  his  great  Examplar,  he  left  his  bench  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  like  him,  too,  henceforth  went  about  doing  good  to  others.  It  is 
probable  that  his  father,  a  well-to-do  Pennsylvania  farmer,  had  sent 
him  to  the  schools  of  the  day.  But,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  own  and 
of  Paul's  times,  the  young  David  was  apprenticed,  that  he  might  ac- 
quire one  of  the  useful  callings  of  life.  At  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age  he  declared  his  purpose  of  acquiring  learning  and  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  his  choice.  He  at  once  pledged  his  patri- 
mony in  order  to  raise  the  requisite  funds,  and,  supplementing  this 
by  teaching  as  occasion  required,  he  entered  upon  and  successfully 
finished  a  thirteen  years'  course  of  indefatigable  labor.  Having  at- 
tended the  necessary  course  in  a  classical  school,  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Princeton  College,  written  his  Latin  exegesis  and  stood 
the  required  examination  on  the  sciences,  etc.,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  June,  1763,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Mecklen- 
burg, North  Carolina,  and  in  1768  was  installed  pastor  of  Buffalo  and 
Alamance  churches,  in  Guilford.  Here  the  opportunity  of  his  life  was 
presented,  and  the  true,  great  man  was  equal  to  the  great  emergency. 
His  influence  as  a  missionary  lingers  in  Mecklenburg  County  and 
elsewhere  in  North  Carolina  to  this  day.  His  success  as  a  minister 
was  evident  from  the  large  and  influential  churches  left  by  him  at 
the  close  of  a  pastorate  of  fifty  years  and  more.  Under  Dr.  Caldwell's 
ministration  and  through  his  influence  fifty  ministers  were  added  to 
the  church  of  Christ — seven  in  one  day  to  his  own  Presbytery  of 
Orange. 

The  crying  necessity  of  the  age  and  country  for  schools  was  appa- 
rent, and  Dr.  Caldwell  determined  to  supply  it.  Soon  his  school  be- 
came an  educational  center  to  the  Southern  States.  "His  log  cabin 
(school-house)   served  North  Carolina  many  years  as  an  academy,  a 
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college  and  a  theological  seminary."  "The  attendance  averaged  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pupils — seldom  fewer,  sometimes  more.  Their  subse- 
quent history  showed  many  of  these  to  have  been  learned,  earnest 
men  of  the  highest  moral  character.  At  home  and  abroad  they  filled 
leading  positions  in  both  church  and  state,  and  indelibly  impressed 
themselves  for  good  upon  their  times  and  country.  There  was  now 
presented  another  most  meritorious  appeal.  It  proved,  of  course,  irre- 
sistible to  the  noble  nature  whose  sole  ambition  seems  to  have  been — 
under  God's  direction — to  plumb  the  path  of  duty.  Learning  and 
general  information  being  at  a  low  ebb,  there  was  not  a  trustworthy 
physician  within  the  broad  bounds  of  his  labors,  and  Dr.  Caldwell 
determined  to  minister  to  the  sick.  Always  intelligent  in  his  methods, 
he  at  once  secured  from  Philadelphia  the  standard  medical  works  of 
the  day  ;  placed  himself  in  communication  by  letter  with  a  leading 
physician  of  the  same  place,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  secured 
from  abroad  the  presence  in  his  own  home  of  a  regularly  graduated 
and  equipped  practitioner.  It  is  an  affront  to  our  judgment  of  men 
and  things  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Caldwell's 
known  fine  sense,  push,  pluck  and  fidelity  to  purpose  ever  failed  of 
excellency  in  any  effort  undertaken  by  him.  More  than  this,  with  his 
own  strong  arms  and  personal  physical  exertion,  Dr.  Caldwell  gave 
this  country  its  first  lesson  in  advanced,  intelligent  agriculture.  His 
farm  was  the  neatest,  his  meadows  the  most  luxuriant,  and  his  sub- 
drains  the  straightest,  the  staunchest  and  the  best.  Like  other  rock 
memorials  of  other  noble  old  Romans,  his  blind-ditches  are  with  us 
and  doing  service  to-day.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  he  labored  dictated  and  demanded  at  his  hands  his  extraordi- 
nary course. 

The  mere  restless,  ephemeral  love  of  change,  so  characteristic  of 
weak,  impracticable  natures,  found  no  place  among  the  substantial 
virtues  of  this  sterling  character,  "Jack-at-all-trades  and  good  at  all," 
I  recall  as  an  expression  of  the  late  Governor  Morehead.  Doubtless 
this  quaint  change  in  the  old  adage  the  pupil  caught  years  before 
from  the  preceptor  whom  he  so  greatly  admired  and  whose  memory 
he  so  affectionately  cherished  throughout  life. 

It  is  said  that,  in  his  estimate  of  the  moral  worth  of  men,  Napoleon 
"acknowledged  no  criterion  but  success."  Judged  by  this  severe  stand- 
ard, Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  wonderful  man.  In  the  history  of  nations,  at 
long  intervals  generally,  crises  arise  that  demand  the  exercise  of  great 
powers  by  great  men.  To  these  public  benefactors,  from  obvious  rea- 
sons, full  credit  is  usually  and  promptly  accorded.  It  is  different, 
however,  at  times,  with  some  other  of  earth's  uncalendared  saints — 
those  rare  spirits  who  seem  gifted  as  by  intuition  with  the  ability  to 
wisely  counsel,  control  and  direct  mankind  in  those  daily  emergencies 
that  confront  us  all.  While  this  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Dr. 
Caldwell,  it  was  also  true  that  in  his  day  was  presented  the  issue  of 
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slavish  submission  to  wrong,  unworthy  of  Englishmen,  or  war  with 
the  well-nigh  omnipotent  mother  country. 

Appreciating  fully  his  great  responsibility,  with  a  courage  and  in- 
telligence entirely  characteristic,  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  great 
name  in  favor  of  human  rights  and  American  liberty.  Whether  in 
impassioned  eloquence  from  the  pulpit  or  upon  his  knees  in  the 
thicket  a  refugee,  his  voice  was  ever  raised  in  behalf  of  his  country. 
Living,  practicing  and  preaching  in  the  midst  of  the  Regulators,  he 
knew  personally  these  men,  their  wives  and  their  little  ones ;  he  was 
acquainted  fully  with  their  grievances  and  their  purposes,  and  he 
was  their  staunch  friend  always. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1768,  and  before,  the 
Regulators,  now  largely  become  the  people,  had  wearied  the  ear  of 
patience  and  of  reason  with  the  solemn  asseveration  of  their  oppres- 
sive taxation  and  other  wrongs.  Repeatedly,  dispassionately  and 
most  humbly  they  had  petitioned  the  proper  authorities  for  at  least 
a  hearing  in  these  regards,  but  in  vain.  It  suited  the  ambitious  sol- 
dier, Tryon,  to  proceed  otherwise,  and  he  backed  with  power  and  pre- 
ferment his  satellite — the  villainous  tax-gatherer.  In  pursuance  of 
the  only  course  now  left  them,  the  people  determined  to  pay  no  more 
taxes  until  it  should  be  shown  that  their  collection  and  disbursement 
were  lawful.  Society  was  now,  of  course,  sadly  disorganized  and  de- 
moralized. The  danger  of  the  situation  was  manifest  to  all  thought- 
ful men,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  all  such  to  relieve  the  stress,  if 
possible.  About  the  first  of  July,  Tryon  came  to  Hillsboro  and  re- 
mained in  this  section  for  two  months  or  more.  Knowing  that  Dr. 
Caldwell  and  three  other  Presbyterian  ministers  here  had  great 
weight  with  the  Presbyterians  west,  suppressing  his  real  intent  and 
purposes,  with  false  promises  made  to  be  broken,  Tryon  wickedly  de- 
ceived this  good  man,  or,  if  Caldwell  was  not  entirely  deceived,  he  at 
least  hoped  for  peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  and  did  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  In  a  letter  written  at  this 
time  and  addressed  to  the  Governor,  these  gentlemen  congratulated 
the  country  that  Tryon  himself  had  now  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  that  their  wrongs  would  be  righted — their  righteous  de- 
mands and  all  that  they  had  ever  asked.  The  published  language  of 
this  letter  was,  in  part:  "You  (Tryon)  have  made  the  cause  of  the 
poor  so  much  your  own  as  to  ensure  to  them  the  redress  of  any  griev- 
ances they  may  labor  under."  At  the  same  time  these  gentlemen  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  the  people  themselves,  pleading  the  Gov- 
ernor's promise  "that  justice  will  be  done"  as  the  reason  of  their 
course,  or  at  least  why  their  advice  should  be  taken,  and  expressing 
their  profound  compassion  for  the  people  in  their  "distresses,"  they 
told  them,  as  they  ought  to  have  done:  "Remember,  brethren,  the 
remedy  for  oppression  is  within  the  compass  of  the  laws."  In  1771, 
three  years  thereafter,  standing  literally  between  them  and  the  mus- 
kets of  the  murderous  Tryon,  he  warned  them  that  the  moment  for 
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effecting  their  righteous  purposes  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  therefore 
faithfully  urged  them  to  submit  or  disperse.  A  few  weeks  later,  at 
Hillsboro,  nearly  fifty  miles  from  his  home,  his  earnest  efforts  were 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  then  on  trial  for  their  lives,  and 
not  of  his  own  congregation,  and  failing  partially  in  this,  in  view  of 
the  gibbet  he  breathed  into  the  ears  of  men  about  to  die  that  comfort 
and  fortitude  that  the  Scripture,  under  all  conditions,  ever  brings  to 
the  upright  and  the  true.  After  the  war  he  went  to  Pennsylvania, 
and,  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  active  co-operation  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  North  Carolina  and  others,  he  secured  a  pardon  for  Hermon 
Husband. 

That  Dr.  Caldwell  should  have  entertained  such  disinterested  and 
pronounced  friendship  for  a  bad  man  or  bad  men  is  incredible.  It  is 
a  fact,  moreover,  that  in  ascertaining  Dr.  Caldwell's  views  and  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  both  the  Regulators  themselves  and  their  cause,  we 
are  not  dependent  upon  inference.  We  have  direct  proof.  The  Hon. 
D.  F.  Caldwell,*  the  last  here  of  a  line  that  has  graced  the  annals  of 
North  Carolina  for  more  than  a  century,  himself  having  frequently 
been  honored  by  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  and  known  to  all,  is 
to-day  a  citizen  of  Greensboro.  Mr.  Caldwell  tells  me  that  he  was 
ten  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Dr.  David  Caldwell. 
He  states  that  he  remembers  him  well  and  remembers  conversations 
had  also  with  his  own  father  and  uncles  for  years  afterwards,  and 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Regulators,  and 
therefore  strenuously  advised  them  against  the  folly  of  taking  up 
arms  at  that  time  and  under  their  then  existing  circumstances. 

For  months  during  the  Revolutionary  War  from  Tory  and  Briton 
Caldwell  fled  for  his  life  to  kindly  swamps  around,  and  Cornwallis, 
failing  to  secure  his  person  by  rewards  offered,  paid  him  the  distin- 
guished compliment  of  burning  at  different  times  and  at  different 
places,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power,  every  paper  that  was  an  emana- 
tion of  his  brain.  In  peace,  as  in  war,  his  talents  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  country,  and,  together  with  the  Regulator,  Daniel  Gil- 
lespie, he  represented  Guilford  (including  Rockingham  and  Ran- 
dolph) in  the  conventions  that  adopted  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions.f 

While  his  great  deeds  have  embedded  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  at  large,  to  many  of  us  in  this  particular  section  it  is 
held  in  especial  reverence.  He  was  the  instructor  of  youth,  the  family 
physician,  the  pastor  and  beloved  friend  of  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
now  dead  and  gone,  and  to  him  we  gratefully  accord  our  indebtedness 
in  a  large  degree  for  whatever  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  we 
possess.  That  Dr.  Caldwell  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  man  of 
clear  and  vigorous  intellect  and  a  thorough-going  Whig,  the  perusal  of 
a  single  sermon — "But  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute" — proves 


*  Deceased  since  article  was  written. 
f  Caruthers. 
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beyond  all  cavil.  In  1824,  in  his  one  hundredth  year,  he  died  as  he 
had  lived — energetically  and  with  purpose.  Realizing  that  the  veto 
of  a  hundred  years  rested  upon  his  further  usefulness  in  the  flesh,  he 
longed  and  upon  principle  was  eager  to  pass  on  to  a  new  sphere  of 
active  duty  and  its  rewards.  The  ancient  cedars  of  old  Buffalo  now 
peacefully  wave  above  Dr.  Caldwell's  first  and  last  resting-place  upon 
earth — the  immediate  scene  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  own  sad 
labors — the  saddest  ever  demanded  at  the  hands  of  sympathetic  hu- 
manity— that  of  comforting  the  mourner  over  his  recently  deceased 
and  beloved  dead.  Hard  by  and  in  equally  honored  graves  sleep  the 
friends'  and  coadjutors  of  his  life — the  Regulators — Col.  Daniel  Gil- 
lespie and  his  brother,  Colonel  John,  The  Fearless.  But  yesterday, 
with  a  heart  full  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude,  dutifully  and  rever- 
ently I  wiped  away  from  their  lettered  tombs  time's  envious  mould, 
that  would  obscure  their  fame.  The  example  of  the  good  and  the 
great  ought  not  to  die.  He  is  a  false  utilitarian  of  hurtful  views  who 
sees  only  waste  in  memorials  to  virtue.  Boys  may  not  read  history, 
but  they  are  hero  worshippers  and  bow  in  idolatry  before  their  tombs. 
May  we  never  forget  the  grand  men  who  have  gone  before,  scattering 
blessings  as  they  went,  and  leaving  records,  in  the  imitation  of  which 
lies  both  our  glory  and  safety. 

This  summary  of  known  facts  is  penned  afresh  because  in  the  clear 
light  of  true  history  lies  the  highest  eulogium  of  our  noble  dead.  It 
is. also  hoped  that  the  attention  of  others  may  be  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  publishing  at  once  the  many  well-authenticated  Revolution- 
ary traditions  still  extant  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  an  effort  also  to 
keep  alive  in  our  midst  the  memory  of  men  who  dared  and  suffered 
and  accomplished  so  much  for  us.  General  Greene  said,  truly,  that 
the  patriot,  Howard,  deserved  a  statue  in  gold.  What  shall  be  built 
to  Caldwell,  where  and  by  whom? 

For, 

"Where  shall  we  rank  thee 
On  history's  page, 
Thou  more  than  patriot — 
Scarce  less  than  sage?" 


JAMES  KNOX  POLK  (1795-1849). 


BY    MISS    MARY  AUGUSTA  BERXAKI). 


James  Knox  Polk,  eleventh  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
descendant  of  Scotch-Irish  colonists  who  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  family  name  was.  then 
Pollok.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  in  moderate  circumstances,  with 
ten  children,  of  whom  the  future  President  was  the  eldest. 

Polk  was  horn  in  Mecklenburg  County,  November  2,  1795.  When 
he  was  ten  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Tennessee.  He  was  at  first 
destined  to  be  a  merchant,  but  cared  little  for  business  ;  so,  in  1815, 
he  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated,  in 
1818,  with  highest  honors.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  won  him  a  great 
local  reputation,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  afterwards  to  Congress,  where  he  became  known  as  a 
prominent  advocate  of  Democratic  principles.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  during  five  sessions,  served  fourteen  years  in  Congress,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1839. 

During  the  year  1844  a  political  campaign  involving  the  destiny  of 
an  immense  tract  of  territory  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  people 
absorbed  the  attention  of  both  North  and  South.  The  leader  of  the 
Whig  party  was  Henry  Clay,  orator  and  statesman.  He  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  Polk,  as  a  compromise  candidate,  was  nomi- 
nated. The  announcement  of  this  nomination  was  the  first  public  dis- 
patch that  ever  passed  over  a  telegraph  wire.  The  campaign  cries  of 
the  election,  "Polk  and  Texas,"  and  "Clay  and  no  Texas,"  are  famous. 
Clay's  attitude  was  unpopular  and  defeated  him,  for  Polk  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-five  electoral  votes.  Texas  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1845,  and  the  war  with  Mexico  followed,  resulting  in 
the  further  acquisition  of  California,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

During  Polk's  administration  the  boundary  of  Oregon  was  settled 
by  a  treaty  with  England.  Our  government  had  insisted  that  the  line 
of  separation  should  be  54  degrees  40  minutes,  and  the  cry  in  the 
United  States  was  "Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight."  A  compromise  was 
effected  and  war  averted.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  were  admitted  as 
States,  and  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  thus  attracting  a  tide 
of  emigration  to  the  Pacific  coast.  So  great  was  the  wealth  and  busi- 
ness of  the  country  as  a  result  of  these  acquisitions  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  first  established  while  Polk  was  President. 

The  organization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  opening  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  were  important  events  of  this  ad- 
ministration.    Two  useful  inventions — the  sewing-machine,  by  Elias 
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Howe,  and  the  cylinder  printing  press,  by  R.  M.  Hoe — added  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Polk  was  an 
advocate  for  a  revenue  tariff,  which  was  established,  and  the  pro- 
tective system  was  not  renewed  until  1861.    ■ 

Having  pledged  himself  to  a  single  term  of  office,  Polk  refused  to 
be  renominated,  and  he  retired  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he 
died,  June  15,  1849,  three  months  after  he  left  Washington. 

Although  in  his  political  career  James  K.  Polk  was  identified  with 
Tennessee,  it  is  to  North  Carolina  that  he  owes  his  origin  and  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  principle  and  respectable 
ability,  a  fine  representative  of  those  North  Carolinians  who  have 
inherited  the  best  qualities  of  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock  which  has 
been  such  a  strong  element  in  the  development  of  our  State.  He  may 
be  considered  a  personification  of  that  spirit  of  duty  and  service 
which  it  is  the  pride  of  her  children  to  consider  the  motive-power  of 
the  Old  North  State. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  (1767-1845). 


BY  E.    W.    SYKES,   WAKE  FOREST. 


The  most  popular  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  was 
Andrew  Jackson.  This  popularity  was  due  to  bis  personality,  to  the 
rugged  virtues  be  represented,  and  to  the  courage  he  always  dis- 
played. Born  in  Union  County,  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  he  grew 
to  young  manhood  among  the  rugged  pioneers  of  that  frontier  region, 
where  courage  and  bravery  were  the  common  possession  of  all.  While 
still  a  lad  of  thirteen,  the  British  army,  led  by  the  redoubtable  and 
cruel  Tarleton,  struck  the  Waxhaws  like  a  tornado  and  butchered 
Colonel  Buford's  men,  even  after  they  bad  surrendered,  saying  to 
them,  "We  did  not  ask  you  to  surrender."  This  young  boy  enlisted 
in  the  company  of  Col.  William  R.  Davie,  which  was  composed  largely 
of  young  men  from  this  neighborhood.  Colonel  Davie  presented  him 
with  a  brace  of  small  pistols  and  his  uncle  gave  him  a  three-year-old 
horse.  This  boy  remained  near  Colonel  Davie  as  his  courier  and  was 
in  the  fight  at  Hanging  Rock.  Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  strife  among 
Whig  and  Tory  in  this  community,  and  one  was  as  cruel  as  the  other. 
One  Whig  remarked,  "Tories  and  rattlesnakes  are  all  the  same  to  me." 
Young  Jackson's  mother  was  a  most  loyal  Whig  and  gave  her  life  for 
the  cause,  dying  of  yellow  fever  near  Charleston,  where  she  had  gone 
to  nurse  the  sick  boys  from  the  WTaxhaws,  who  were  prisoners. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  young  Jackson  found  himself  alone 
in  the  world,  with  no  kinsman  of  the  Jackson  name  in  America.  He 
went  to  school  some  and  then  began  to  teach,  and  later  to  study  law 
under  Spruce  McKay,  at  Salisbury,  and  then  under  Montford  Stokes. 
The  young  lawyer  felt  that  the  older  parts  of  North  Carolina  did  not 
furnish  the  opportunity  for  a  young  man  so  well  as  the  western  por- 
tion, later  known  as  Tennessee.  Jackson,  along  with  some  of  his 
young  legal  friends,  received  Federal  appointments,  Jackson  was 
made  District  Attorney.  Riding  one  horse  and  leading  his  pack- 
horse,  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  his  future  home.  He  rose  rapidly 
in  public  esteem,  helped  organize  the  new  State,  and  might  have  been 
the  first  United  States  Senator,  but  chose  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  he  might  push  some  Indian  claims  for  his  new  State.  He 
refused  to  return  to  Congress  because  it  separated  him  from  his  wife, 
whom  he  loved  with  a  tender  devotion.  He  returned  to  his  home  and 
determined  to  eschew  politics  and  become  the  best  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  in  his  State.  He  bought  much  land,  some  slaves,  and  did  be- 
come the  most  famous  raiser  of  blooded  horses  in  the  west.  Jackson 
was  happy  on  his  farm.  He  purchased  improved  machinery,  every 
new  variety  of  fruit,  and  loved  his  horses  devotedly.  To  his  slaves 
he  was  very  kind,  and  is  said  never  to  have  refused  one  of  them  a 
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pass.  He  whipped  one  man  for  hitting*  his  trusty  slave  with  a  whip. 
His  last  duty  at  night  was  to  go  to  his  stables  and  see  that  his  famous 
horse,  Truxton,  was  all  right. 

But  eschew  politics  he  could  not.  Instead  he  became  the  political 
boss  of  his  State  and  made  and  unmade  the  political  fortunes  of  men. 
Jackson  always  said,  "I  am  no  politician."  He  was  mistaken ;  he  was 
a  past-master  in  the  art.  He  became  the  rival  of  Governor  Sevier, 
and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  venerable  old  Revolutionary  general, 
was  elected  Major-General  of  the  State  Militia.  He  began  at  once  the 
study  of  tactics  and  military  history.  He  ceased  to  be  interested  in 
law  and  politics,  but  spent  his  time  training  the  militia.  For  its 
equipment  he  secured  appropriations  and  spent  lavishly  of  his  own 
purse. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  had  not  been  favorably  impressed 
with  Jefferson.  He  feared  that  Jefferson  lacked  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  No  man  who  lacked  courage  appealed  to  Jackson.  Of 
Alexander  Hamilton  he  said,  "No  man  could  know  him  and  not  like 
him,  but  he  wanted  Washington  to  accept  a  crown."  Aaron  Burr,  he 
thought,  lacked  but  little  of  being  a  very  great  man ;  that  little,  how- 
ever, was  a  virtue  Jackson  highly  esteemed,  namely,  reverence.  All 
these  men  Jackson  had  met  during  his  short  stay  in  Congress. 

With  Jefferson's  administration  Jackson  had  no  patience.  Jackson 
resented  the  insults  of  the  English  and  wanted  to  fight ;  Jefferson  did 
not.  Jackson  was  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason. 
While  at  the  trial  in  Richmond,  Jackson  became  convinced  that  Jef- 
ferson was  pushing  the  case  solely  because  he  disliked  Burr.  It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  a  British  vessel  fired  on  an  American  vessel  in 
our  own  waters.  Jackson  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  From 
the  steps  of  the  State-house  in  Richmond  he  denounced  Jefferson  and 
his  whole  administration  for  cowardice,  and  this  to  an  audience  of 
Virginians.  Those  who  heard  that  speech  knew  that  a  new  factor  had 
entered  into  national  politics. 

When  the  war  did  come  Jackson  was  ready  with  his  Tennessee 
militia.  The  story  of  this  war  on  land  reflects  no  credit  on  American 
arms.  Our  armies  were  defeated ;  the  administration  had  not  .pre- 
pared for  it ;  the  officers  were  old  men  who  had  been  officers  in  the 
Revolution  ;  only  Jackson  and  William  Henry  Harrison  were  young 
men,  and  these  were  the  two  who  did  reflect  credit  on  our  arms  on 
land.  Jackson  was  appointed  to  command  in  the  southwest.  While 
the  Peace  Commissioners  were  negotiating  terms  of  peace  at  Ghent, 
England  was  busy  fitting  a  most  formidable  naval  armament  to  take 
from  the  United  States  the  Louisiana  purchase.  To  Jackson  fell  the 
task  of  defending  this  region  at  New  Orleans.  While  Jackson  was 
preparing  to  defend  New  Orleans,  the  Peace  Commissioners,  under 
the  lead  of  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  were  signing  a  peace 
that  recognized  not  one  single  right  for  which  America  had  gone 
to  war.     So  interested  was  England  in  this  new  scheme  of  conquest 
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that  many  of  Wellington's  soldiers,  who  had  driven  Napoleon  from 
Spain  and  had  marched  victorious  through  southern  France,  were 
■sent  to  join  this  expedition.  To  meet  this  formidable  armament  Jack- 
son had  no  strong  government  on  which  to  rely ;  also,  he  was  where 
the  government  could  not  interfere  with  him.  He  declared  New 
Orleans  under  martial  law  and  forced  everybody  to  join  him  and  his 
Tennessee  Riflemen.  He  opened  the  jails  and  placed  one  battery  in 
the  hands  of  some  released  pirates.  Jackson  placed  his  men  behind 
breast-works  and  awaited  the  attack  of  these  veteran  English  troops 
whose  heroic  charges  had  won  renown  in  Europe.  T,he  English  were 
over-confident ;  one  soldier  saw  it,  and  said,  "O,  that  Wellington  were 
with  us !"  Jackson's  men  were  stern  with  the  joy  that  a  warrior 
feels  when  he  meets  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  Jackson  ordered 
his  men  to  wait  till  the  English  were  within  good  shooting  distance. 
Proudly  and  bravely  the  English  advanced  on  the  Americans.  Jack- 
son stepped  to  the  side  of  a  rifleman  who  was  playing  with  the  trigger 
of  his  rifle  and  spoke  to  him.  Clear  as  a  bell  the  rifle  spoke,  and  the 
mounted  leader  of  the  English  fell  from  his  horse,  shot  through  the 
head.  Then  the  battle  began.  At  the  first  fire  of  the  deadly  riflemen 
the  mounted  officers  fell ;  then  down  went  the  color-bearers.  Every 
rifleman  selected  the  man  in  front  of  him.  Never  was  there  seen  such 
deadly  work.  Human  valor  could  not  endure  the  massacre,  and  so 
the  English  retreated,  their  officers  killed  and  their  ranks  so  depleted 
that  they  could  not  rally  again. 

The  victory  was  complete ;  it  was  the  most  glorious  American  arms 
had  ever  won ;  all  the  disgrace  of  the  two  years  was  wiped  out ;  Eng- 
land had  been  humbled  in  a  most  unexpected  quarter ;  America  was 
elated.  Even  Jefferson  attended  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
tory. The  instigators  of  the  disloyal  Hartford  Convention  were  crest- 
fallen. By  one  stroke  Jackson  had  become  the  most  popular  man  in 
America.  Many  States  had  their  favorite  sons,  such  as  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Adams  and  Webster,  of  New 
England.  But  Jackson  was  the  favorite  son  of  the  nation.  Tennessee 
sent  him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1829  he  became  Presi- 
dent, winning  even  the  electoral  votes  of  States  whose  favorite  sons 
opposed  him.  The  campaign  waged  against  Jackson  was  the  bitterest 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Jefferson  was  a  theoretical  Democrat, 
but  Jackson  was  practical.  He  carried  into  practice  what  Jefferson 
had  taught.  He  reorganized  the  party  that  Jefferson  had  founded, 
and  gave  it  an  organization  that  enabled  it  to  control  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  till  1861.  Jackson's  influence  on  American  life  was 
this :  Till  Jackson  came,  America  was  under  the  old  dispensation  of 
Europe.  With  Jackson  begins  the  new  dispensation.  Till  Jackson, 
America  was  a  suppliant  at  the  thrones  of  Europe;  he  made  her 
independent ;  a  child,  he  made  her  grown.  Till  Jackson,  Democracy 
was  theoretical ;  he  made  it  practical ;  he  found  it  limited,  he  left  it 
popular.  At  the  critical  moment  Andrew  Jackson  was  America's  ter- 
ritorial, political  and  social  redeemer. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM. 


BY  E.   D.    W.   CONNOR. 


William  A.  Graham  was  born  September  5,  1804,  in  Lincoln  County, 
North  Carolina.  His  father  was  Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  mother's  name  was  Isabella 
Davidson.    They  had  twelve  children.     William  was  the  youngest. 

When  he  was  a  boy  there  were  no  public  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
He  went  to  private  schools  at  Statesville  and  Hillsboro.  His  teachers 
all  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  students  in  their  schools.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  studied  hard,  read  many  good  books,  took  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  debating  society  and  became  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  State. 
When  he  graduated,  in  1824,  he  was  one  of  the  four  highest  students 
in  his  class. 

After  leaving  the  University  he  went  to  Hillsboro  to  study  law. 
His  teacher  was  the  great  lawyer  and  judge,  Thomas  Ruffin.  Graham 
became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  When  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  eight  times  and  helped  to  make  many  good  laws. 
One  of  these  was  the  law  to  establish  the  public  schools.  Another 
was  the  law  to  build  the  first  railroad  ever  built  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1840  the  Legislature  had  to  elect  two  men  to  go  to  Washington 
and  represent  North  Carolina  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate is  a  part  of  Congress  and  helps  to  make  the  laws  for  the  whole 
United  States.  The  two  men  elected  for  North  Carolina  were  Willie* 
P.  Mangum  and  William  A.  Graham.  Both  of  these  men  lived  in 
Hillsboro.  Graham  was  in  the  Senate  two  years.  He  was  always 
courteous  and  polite  and  made  many  friends.  He  attended  carefully 
to  every  duty  that  he  had  to  perform,  and  was  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  the  Senate. 

When  he  returned,  to  North  Carolina,  in  1843,  the  people  at  once 
elected  him  Governor.  He  served  four  years  as  Governor.  He  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  building  of  railroads,  the  digging  of 
canals  and  the  making  of  good  roads.  He  said  that  our  roads  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  State,  and  what  he  said  then  is  still  true,  in  most  of 
the  counties.  Perhaps  some  day  some  of  the  boys  who  read  this 
story  will  become  famous  for  building  good  roads  in  North  Carolina. 
He  who  does  this  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
State.  Graham  also  urged  the  Legislature  to  build  a  hospital  where 
poor  insane  people  could  be  cared  for.     He  also  favored  the  building 
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of  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children.  He  did  all  that  a  Governor 
could  do  to  improve  the  public  schools. 

After  he  left  the  Governor's  office  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  in  the  United  States.  Graham  had  charge  of  all  the 
war  vessels  and  sailors  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  things  he 
did  was  to  send  an  expedition  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
Japan.  At  that  time  Japan  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  other 
nations.  The  Japanese  would  not  go  to  other  countries  and  would 
not  let  other  people  come  to  their  country.  But  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  which  Graham  sent  persuaded  the  Japanese  rulers  to 
open  a  trade  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  After  this  Japan 
began  to  trade  with  other  nations  and  became  one  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world. 

Another  thing  that  Graham  did  was  to  send  a  war  vessel  to  bring 
Louis  Kossuth  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  great  patriot  of  Hun- 
gary, a  country  in  Europe,  and  had  tried  to  win  liberty  for  his  people 
like  Washington  did  in  America.  But  the  tyrannical  King  defeated 
him  and  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  The  American  people  admired  his 
bravery,  and  when  he  was  in  danger  William  A.  Graham  sent  a  vessel 
to  bring  him  in  safety  to  this  country.  The  people  welcomed  him 
with  great  joy  and  held  great  meetings  in  his  honor. 

Graham  had  now  become  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  whole 
United  States.  In  1852  the  Whig  party  nominated  him  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  was  not  elected,  and  so  came  back  to  his  home  in  Hillsboro. 
.  Soon  after  this  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Nprth  and  the  South. 
You  have  read  about  this  great  war  in  your  history  of  the  United 
States.  At  first  North  Carolina  did  not  secede  or  withdraw  from  the 
United  States.  But  when  President  Lincoln  told  her  that  she  must 
send  soldiers  to  fight  against  the  South,  all  the  people  cried  out,  "If 
we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  the  South  and  not  against  her."  A 
great  convention  was  then  held  at  Raleigh  to  decide  what  North  Caro- 
lina should  do.  Graham  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  this  conven- 
tion. When  North  Carolina  seceded  and  joined  the  Confederate 
States,  Graham  was  elected  to  represent  her  in  the  Confederate  States 
Senate,  as  he  had  done  in  the  United  States  Senate.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  that  the  North  had  so  many  men  that  the  South  would  be  beaten 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  peace,  for  he  wanted  to  save  as  many 
lives  as  possible. 

After  the  war  was  over  many  bad  men  came  from  the  North  to  the 
South  and  got  control  of  the  States.  They  were  called  "carpet-bag- 
gers." Some  bad  men  from  the  South,  who  were  called  "scallawags," 
turned  against  the  South  and  joined  the  "carpet-baggers."  They 
made  many  bad  laws,  robbed  the  people  and  committed  many  out- 
rages. Graham  opposed  them  with  all  his  might,  and  after  a  while 
they  were  driven  out  of  office  and  good  men  put  in  their  places. 
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The  war  had  broken  up  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  and  the 
people  were  too  poor  to  build  others.  A  good  Northern  man  who  then 
lived  in  England  admired  the  bravery  of  the  Southern  people  and  was 
sorry  for  their  sufferings.  He  wanted  to  help  them,  and  decided  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  help  them  build  schools.  So  he 
gave  a  large  sum  of  money,  about  $3,000,000,  to  build  schools  for 
Southern  children.  His  name  was  George  Peabody.  Mr.  Peabody 
selected  several  of  the  greatest  men  in  America  to  see  that  this  money 
was  properly  spent.  They  were  called  the  "Peabody  Education 
Board."  One  of  them  was  William  A.  Graham.  He  helped  to  man- 
age this  immense  educational  fund  and  to  build  schools  all  over  the 
South.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  story  are  being 
taught  in  schools  begun  by  the  Peabody  Education  Board,  and  so  were 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  What  a  noble  thing  it  was  for  this  North- 
ern man  to  give  this  large  amount  of  money  to  Southern  children! 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  South  ought  to  remember  George  Peabody 
and  what  he  did,  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  North  Carolina  ought  to 
remember  the  name  of  William  A.  Graham  and  what  he  did  as  a 
member  of  the  Peabody  Education  Board. 

Graham  did  not  live  many  years  after  the  war.  In  1874  the  two 
great  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  in  dispute  about  their 
boundary  line.  They  could  not  agree,  so  decided  to  select  some  men 
from  other  States  to  settle  the  matter  for  them.  Virginia  selected 
William  A.  Graham.  While  he  was  in  Saratoga,  New  York,  attending 
to  this  business,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  August  11,  1875. 


THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA— THEIR 
EARLY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  CHARLES   LEE  RAPER,   PH.   D.,   PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS   IN   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH    CAROLINA. 


So  long  have  we  been  slaves  to  the  unfortunate  habit  of  viewing 
our  history  as  purely  a  narrative  of  the  politics  and  of  the  wars  of 
our  ancestors,  that  we  have  almost  completely  failed  to  see  another 
phase,  really  a  most  vitally  important  one,  of  their  life  and  thought. 
We  have  made  heroes  of  their  politicians,  statesmen  and  warriors. 
But  their  teachers — their  real  guides  and  leaders — we  have  allowed 
to  remain  unknown  and  thoroughly  unappreciated.  The  time  has  now 
certainly  come  when  our  boys  and  girls — yes,  all  of  us — should  know, 
appreciate  and  venerate  the  really  great  teachers  and  leaders  of  our 
past. 

And  of  these  leaders  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  have  supplied 
us  with  more  than  a  goodly  number.  They  have,  in  fact,  during  the 
last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  three-quarters 
of  the  nineteenth,  been  our  most  numerous,  most  energetic  and  de- 
voted teachers — really  brilliant  lights  to  a  people  of  all  too  slight 
educational  desire.  » 

During  our  colonial  period — during  those  times  which  are  now  fast 
passing  into  the  realm  of  the  mythical — it  was  these  Scotch-Irish 
school-masters  who  kept  most  of  our  schools.  The  Church  of  England 
gave  us  a  few  of  our  early  teachers,  Anglican  ministers  serving  also 
as  school-masters.  But  for  the  whole  of  our  provincial  life  we  can 
discover  scarcely  eight  of  these  masters.  And  their  work  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  seacoast  settlements — to  those  sections  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Edenton  to  Wilmington.  At  no  time  did  their  in- 
fluence extend  beyond  this  line.  To  the  seacoast  settlements  these 
teachers  were  a  perpetual  source  of  benefit,  of  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion. 

The  territory  of  the  hill  country — and  this  was,  indeed,  a  vast  one, 
extending  from  the  seacoast  plains  to  the  Catawba  and  beyond — was 
untouched  by  these  early  Anglican  minister-teachers.  For  the  people 
of  this  great  territory,  largely  a  series  of  Scotch-Irish  settlements,  it 
was  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  minister  who  was  the  great  teacher. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  only  teacher,  excepting  the  Moravians  in  the  set- 
tlements which  centered  about  the  now  famous  town  of  Salem.  Dur- 
ing all  of  the  early  life  of  this  section — in  fact,  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century — these  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  gave  us  more 
school-masters  than  any  other  church,  really  more  than  all  the  other 
denominations  combined. 
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When  these  minister-teachers  came  to  the, hills  of  North  Carolina 
they  found  only  a  few  people,  and  these  scattered  far  and  wide ;  they 
found  a  very  primitive  stage  of  life — pioneers  in  a  very  wilderness; 
they  found  a  people  possessed  of  great  ignorance,  but  with  native  good 
sense  and  vigor ;  they  found  a  vast  amount  of  the  forces  of  nature  to 
conquer  and  a  primitive  people  to  develop  into  a  higher  life. 

And  these  Scotch-Irish  minister-teachers  were  an  energetic  body,  a 
band  of  heroic  missionaries,  reared  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
and  educated  at  Nassau  Hall  (later  Princeton  College),  coming  into 
pioneer  and  primitive  settlements.  These  bright,  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent men  brought  with  them  ideas  which  have  exercised  the 
profoundest  influence  upon  all  the  phases  of  our  life  and  thought — 
upon  our  religion,  our  politics,  our  industry  and  our  education.  Their 
churches  and  schools  soon  became  centers  of  ideas — the  places  of  their 
nourishment  and  of  their  spreading.  These  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian 
schools  soon  became  and  long  continued  to  be  the  fountains  of  intel- 
lectual vigor  for  a  great  portion  of  our  own  ancestors,  and  their  influ- 
ence, through  their  pupils,  became  coextensive  with  our  entire  coun- 
try. Independent  in  their  inheritances  and  early  training,  these 
preacher-teachers  became  more  and  more  independent  in  their  new 
mission  field.  To  the  King  of  England  they  never  professed  more  than 
nominal  allegiance ;  they  were  subjects  only  of  the  one  great  King — 
the  Lord.  And  it  was  these  people  who  were  our  great  school-masters 
for  a  hundred  years. 

This  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  minister-teacher  deserves  at  the 
hands  of  the  historian  and  at  the  hands  of  our  people,  especially  our 
school  boys  and  girls,  a  thousand  times  more  consideration  and  ven- 
eration than  we  have  ever  thought  to  pay  him.  He  was  in  the  truest 
sense  a  pioneer — an  ardent  missionary  in  a  new,  thinly  settled  and 
primitive  community.  He  possessed  the  ability  to  appreciate  intelli- 
gence and  culture  as  none  other  of  our  colonial  ancestors  did ;  he 
keenly  appreciated  the  exceedingly  great  and  permanent  value  of 
education,  for  the  individual  and  the  community  alike.  He  gave  his 
very  life — its  ideals,  its  energy,  its  enthusiasm — to  the  teaching  o'f  his 
fellow-men ;  his  classical  school  was  ever  a  shining  and  brilliant  light, 
He  stood  out,  and  always,  for  the  light  of  classical  thought  and  cul- 
ture, and  proclaimed  the  power  of  knowledge,  of  character  and  of  re- 
finement, in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  crudeness. 

Just  when  the  first  of  these  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  school-mas- 
ters began  his  work  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  though  we  have 
excellent  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  as  early  as  1760.  From 
this  time  certainly  until  1860  these  school-masters  were  the  true  lead- 
ers of  our  life — the  vital  and  brilliant  spots  in  our  history. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  first  of  these  school-masters  began  his 
work  in  the  famous  Center  congregation,  which  extended  from  the 
Yadkin  to  the  Catawba,  and  which  had  within  its  bounds  a  goodly 
number  of  our  famous   Revolutionary  men — the  Bre'vards,   the   Os- 
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borues  and  the  Davidsons.  This  school,  which  was  located  within 
this  congregation,  near  the  spot  upon  which  later  that  most  important 
higher  institution,  Davidson  College,  was  built,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Crowfield  Academy. 

But,  though  established  six  or  seven  years  later  than  Crowfield, 
Caldwell's  "Log  College,"  located  five  miles  northwest  of  the  place 
from  which  later  was  to  spring  the  vigorous  town  of  Greensboro,  was 
certainly  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  all  the  early  Scotch-Irish 
schools.  In  point  of  duration,  and  especially  of  the  personality  of  the 
master,  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  this  school  has  no  superior  in  the 
educational  history  of  our  life.  Caldwell  fashioned  and  shaped  much 
of  the  life  of  a  large  territory  for  almost  sixty  years.  Born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1725,  graduated  from  Nassau  Hall  (later  the  famous 
Princeton  College)  in  1761,  sent  to  North  Carolina  as  a  missionary  in 
1765,  Caldwell,  when  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Buffalo 
and  Alamance  in  1768,  began  a  career  of  most  extraordinary  impor- 
tance. To  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1824,  he  was,  indeed,  the  master, 
religious  and  educational,  of  a  large  and  influential  community.  Yes, 
he  was  more  than  this ;  he  was  their  physician  for  years.  And  as 
their  patriotic  and  intelligent  statesman  he  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  "War  of  the  Regulators,"  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1776  which  formulated  the  State  Constitution,  and  in  the 
Convention  of  1788  which  refused  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution. 
But  it  was  as  the  minister  of  Buffalo  and  Alamance  and  the  master 
of  the  "Log  College"  (a  two-story  log  house  located  in  his  own  yard) 
that  Caldwell  performed  his  greatest  and  most  permanent  service. 
Through  these  instruments,  especially  through  his  work  with  students 
from  all  sections  of  the  South,  Caldwell  was  a  great  master. 

And  there  were  other  famous  classical  schools  of  the  Scotch-Irish — 
Queen's  Museum,  or  Liberty  Hall,  at  Charlotte,  1767-'80,  Clio's 
Nursery  and  Science  Hall,  Zion  Parnassus,  and  a  number  of  others 
less  famous. 

Clio's  Nursery  and  Science  Hall  were  founded  by  the  Rev.  James 
Hall,  D.  D. ;  Clio,  in  1778,  and  Science  Hall  a  few  years  later.  Born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1744,  graduated  from  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton)  in 
1774,  Hall  came  to  western  North  Carolina  in  1776  and  became  the 
minister  of  three  Scotch-Irish  congregations,  extending  from  the  South 
Yadkin  to  the  Catawba,  of  which  the  most  important  was  Bethany. 
And  in  this  community  he  spent  his  life's  best  thought  and  energies, 
until  his  death,  in  1826.  During  all  these  years  Hall  was  the  master. 
He  was  a  very  influential  preacher  and  teacher.  He  was  also  an 
ardent  American;  he  dared  to  accept  the  command  of  a  company  of 
patriots  as  chaplain-captain,  even  though  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
Great  Lord  of  Peace. 

Zion  Parnassus  was  established  and  for  many  years  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D.  D.  He,  like  Caldwell  and  Hall,  was 
a  son  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  graduate  of  Nassau  Hall  in  1772.    And, 
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like  these  two  famous  preacher-teachers,  he  was  the  minister  of  a 
Presbyterian  congregation,  Thyatira,  in  western  Rowan  County.  At 
the  church  of  this  congregation,  from  1777  to  1811,  and  at  his  classical 
and  normal  school  which  he  founded  at  his  home,  about  nine  miles 
west  of  Salisbury,  on  the  highway  from  Salisbury  to  Statesville,  he 
performed  a  wonderfully  valuable  service — of  teaching  and  guiding 
his  fellow-men  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  plains  of  human  life. 

Such  is  the  educational  record  of  the  early  Scotch-Irish  Presbyte- 
rians in  North  Carolina,  though  told  in  most  meager  outline  and, 
withal,  too  little  interest.  Judged  from  any  point  of  view,  it  is 
throughout  a  record  of  wonderful  energy,  devotion,  intelligence  and 
brilliancy.  What  other  leaders  are  there  in  our  early  life  who  de- 
serve so  much  at  our  hands?  Let  us  give  them  their  proper  place  in 
our  history — a  most  high  place  in  our  record  of  permanent  fame. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY    WILLIAM    GASTON. 


Carolina  !  Carolina  !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her  ! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah,  the  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  .foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to. oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling ; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindle  and  flame !    Oh !  none  know  but  who've 
tried  them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !   Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah!    Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 


A  BALLAD  OF  HEROES. 


AUSTIN   DOBSON. 


Because  you  passed,  and  now  are  not, — 
Because,  in  some  remoter  day, 

Your  sacred  dust  from  doubtful  spot 
Was  blown  of  ancient  airs  away, — 
Because  you  perished, —  must  men  say 

Your  deeds  are  naught,  and  so  profane 
Your  lives  with  that  cold  burden?     Nay, 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 

Though  it  may  be,  above  the  plot 
That  hid  your  once  imperial  clay, 

No  greener  than  o'er  men  forgot 
The  unregarding  grasses  sway ; — 
Though  there  no  sweeter  is  the  lay 

Of  careless  bird, —  though  you  remain 
Without  distinction  of  decay, — 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 

No.     For  while  yet  in  tower  or  cot 
Your  story  stirs  the  pulses'  play ; 

And  men  forget  the  sordid  lot — 
The  sordid  care,  of  cities  gray ; — 
While  yet,  be-set  in  homelier  fray, 

They  learn  from  you  the  lesson  plain 
That  Life  may  go,  so  Honor  stay, — i 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 

ENVOY. 

Heroes  of  old!    I  humbly  lay 

The  laurel  on  your  graves  again; 

Whatever  men  have  done,  men  may, — 
The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain. 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 


THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  GERMANS 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1908 


COMPILED   BY 


R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 


A  people  who  have  not  the  pride  to  record  their  history  will  not  long  have 
the  virtue  to  make  history  that  is  worth  recording. 


ISSUED  FROM   THE   OFFICE   OF  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


NO  MAN  IS  FIT  TO  BE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  CONTROL  OF  THE 
PRESENT  WHO  IS  IGNORANT  OF  THE  PAST  ;  AND  NO  PEOPLE 
WHO  ARE  INDIFFERENT  TO  THEIR  PAST  NEED  HOPE  TO  MAKE 
THEIR  FUTURE   GREAT. 


CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE    PUBLIC   LAWS  OF  1901. 


An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year, 
to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate 
exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  to  the  consideration  of 
some  topic  or  topics  of  our  state  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction :  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall 
fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the 
Monday  next  following :  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall 
fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  cele- 
bration may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate 
some  other  time. 

Sec  2.   This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  9th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFACE. 


As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early  as  October 
12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the  law  of  fixing  the 
date  of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and  hereafter  on  the  last  Friday 
before  Christmas.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  shall  engage  in  this  celebration  on  the  same  day.  This 
pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  failing  to 
celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  public  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  state  in  the  public  schools,  as  directed 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is 
a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  school  teacher  to  obey 
the  letter  of  this  law.  It  will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every 
patriotic  teacher  to  obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of 
North  Carolina  Day  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their 
state,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history,  and  a  new  love 
of  her  and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  state's  history,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programs  have  been  as  follows :  In 
1901,  The  First  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement  in  America ;  in  1902,  The 
Albemarle  Section ;  in  1903,  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section ;  in  1904, 
The  Pamlico  Section ;  in  1905,  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section ;  in  1907, 
The  Scotch-Irish  Settlements  in  North  Carolina.  In  1906  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  turn  aside  from  this  adopted  plan  of  chronological 
study  to  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of  the  life,  character  and  splendid 
service  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  This  year  the  German  Settlements 
form  the  subject  of  study.  In  succeeding  years  the  history  of  other 
sections  of  the  state  will  be  studied,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their 
settlement  and  development,  until  the  entire  period  of  the  state's 
history  shall  have  been  covered.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  stimulate 
a  study  of  local  and  county  history. 

These  programs  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
sources, manners,  customs  and  ways  of  making  a  living  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  awaken  a  proper 
pride  in  the  history  of  the  state,  to  inspire  a  proper  confidence  in  its 
present  and  hope  in  its  future,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  state  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

The  material  for  this  pamphlet  has  been  collected,  arranged  and 
edited,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  public-spirited  citizens 
who,  at  our  request,  have  so  kindly  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pamphlet.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  Joynek, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  1,  1908. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 


The  law  creating  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  makes 
it  part  of  the  Commission's  duty  to  "encourage  the  study  of  North 
Carolina  history  in  the  schools  of  the  state."  The  following  pamphlet, 
therefore,  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  State  Superintendent  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  by  the  undersigned  as  a  part  of  his  official  duties  as  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  All  the  articles,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  were  prepared  by  him. 

The  preparation  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  attended  with  unusual 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  meagerness  of  the  sources  of  information 
relative  to  the  German  settlements  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  counties  settled  by  Germans,  besides  finding  it  an  inter- 
esting work,  could  render  a  valuable  and  conspicuous  service  to  the 
state  by  collecting  data  relating  to  their  history,  printing  it  in  pam- 
phlet form  or  otherwise  making  it  available  for  students.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  settlements  were  begun  the  German  set- 
tlers took  but  little  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  state,  owing  pri- 
marily to  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  Consequently  the 
early  official  records  contain  but  few  notices  of  these  settlers.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  interesting  pamphlets,  practically  all  that  has 
been  written  about  them  relates  entirely  to  their  church  affairs.  Con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  this  statement  are  found  in  the  work  of  Rev. 
Dr.  John  H.  Clewell,  president  of  Salem  Female  Academy  and  author 
of  "The  History  of  Wachovia  in  North  Carolina,"  and  the  historical 
work  of  Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  of  Salem.  To  both  of  these  I  acknowl- 
edge my  obligations  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  pamphlet. 

Others  who  have  manifested  interest  in  it,  to  whom  I  desire  to 
return  thanks,  are  Mr.  B.  F.  Pfohl,  of  Salem ;  Col.  Paul  B.  Means,  of 
Concord ;  Mr.  Alfred  Nixon,  of  Lincolnton,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Wilson.  I  also  desire  to  express  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  William  J.  Andrews,  of  Raleigh,  for  permis- 
sion to  photograph  his  historic  portraits  of  George  III.  and  Queen 

Charlotte. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  1,  1908. 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  PAMPHLET. 


This  pamphlet  attempts  to  present  the  story  of  the  principal  his- 
toric events  connected  with  the  German  settlements  in  North  Carolina. 
It  should  be  made  the  basis  for  the  study  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory by  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
understand  the  subject.  This  work  ought  to  be  begun  some  time  be- 
fore North  Carolina  Day,  and  continued,  article  by  article,  until  the 
subject  is  mastered.  The  teacher  is  expected,  of  course,  to  explain  all 
points  which  present  difficulties  that  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  clear  up 
for  themselves.  It  will  greatly  aid  in  explaining  the  subjects  and 
fixing  them  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  if  the  teacher  will  put  topical 
outlines  of  them  on  the  blackboard  or  have  the  pupils  make  them  in 
their  note-books.  After  they  thoroughly  understand  the  subjects  the 
pupils  should  be  questioned  about  them. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  having  pupils  reproduce  the 
articles  in  their  own  language.  If  an  article  as  it  appears  in  the  pam- 
phlet is  too  long  for  a  single  essay,  let  it  be  subdivided  into  two  or 
more  subjects,  each  to  be  treated  separately.  The  principal  value  of 
the  articles  is  to  present  the  facts  upon  which  the  pupils  may  base 
their  own  work.  This  practice  serves  both  for  history  work  and  for 
exercises  in  composition.  It  will  tend  also  to  develop  the  talent  for 
historical  work  which  any  of  the  children  may  have.  It  is  important 
for  the  teacher  to  discover  such  talent,  if  any  of  the  pupils  possess  it, 
and  help  to  develop  it. 

When  the  pamphlet  is  completed  in  the  way  suggested,  the  pupils 
will  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  section  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  many  of  the  pupils  to  whom 
places  have  been  assigned  on  the  program  for  North  Carolina  Day  do 
not  seem  to  understand  clearly  the  articles  they  have  to  read  or  recite. 
Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this :  First,  the  articles  are  too  difficult 
for  the  pupils  to  whom  they  have  been  assigned ;  second,  the  pupils 
have  not  received  sufficient  previous  training. 

In  regard  to  the  first :  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  assign  parts  to 
pupils  who  are  not  advanced  enough  to  take  them  understandingly. 
If  the  article  to  be  presented  is  too  difficult,  let  the  pupil  to  whom  it 
has  been  assigned,  instead  of  reading  it  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet, 
use  it  as  the  oasis  for  ivriting  an  essay  of  his  own  on  that  subject. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  using  the  pamphlet  for  class  work  pre- 
vious to  North  Carolina  Day,  this  practice  should  be  followed.  If  the 
teacher  will  select  from  these  essays,  as  they  are  prepared,  the  best 


ones,  they  can  be  used  in  the  program  for  North  Carolina  Day.  The 
knowledge  that  this  will  be  done  will  stimulate  pupils  to  their  best 
efforts. 

As  an  illustration :  The  article  entitled  "A  Visit  to  the  Germans  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago"  is,  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet,  rather  long  for 
one  pupil  to  read  as  a  single  number  on  the  program ;  but  it  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  essay  in  the  child's  own  language,  or  it  may  be 
subdivided  among  several  children,  one  writing  from  it  a  short  essay 
on  "The  German  Minister,"  another  on  "The  Superstitions  of  the  Ger- 
mans," another  on  "Customs  of  the  Germans,"  etc.  The  facts  upon 
which  these  essays  may  be  based  will  be  found  in  the  original  article. 
Other  subjects  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Instead  of  using  the 
article  entitled  "A  Journey  Through  the  Carolina  Wilderness  in  1752" 
as  it  is,  let  the  pupil  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  narrative  of  his  own. 

These  essays  in  the  children's  own  language  will  present  no  difficul- 
ties to  them  when  read  in  public,  and  a  little  previous  training  will 
enable  them  to  perform  their  parts  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
the  school.  Another  result  of  this  plan  will  be  to  make  the  program 
more  truly  the  children's  program,  for  they  will  present  their  own 
work,  not  another's.  This  will,  of  course,  increase  their  interest  in  the 
celebration. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  have  one  or  two  of  the  simpler  articles 
read  as  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet.  Those  entitled  "John  Henry 
Boner"  and  "How  a  School  Boy  Preserved  an  Historic  Picture"  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  poems,  of  course,  must  be  sung,  or  read,  or  recited,  and  the 
declamations  delivered  just  as  they  are  written.  The  pupils  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  should  read  them  over  and  over  again  to  the  teacher 
before  the  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day,  until  every  word,  every 
phrase,  every  reference  is  thoroughly  understood.  They  cannot  be 
presented  with  the  proper  expression  unless  this  is  done.  A  very 
beautiful  exercise  can  be  made  with  "The  Peace  Jubilee  and  Psalm  of 
Joy  at  Salem,  July  4,  1783."  With  this  is  printed  the  music,  and  a 
very  little  training  will  make  this  a  most  impressive  exercise,  espe- 
cially at  this  season,  when  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
"The  Prince  of  Peace." 

"America,"  "The  Old  North  State"  and  "Ho !  for  Carolina !"  should, 
of  course,  be  sung  by  the  school.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
include  in  the  program  other  songs  with  which  the  children  are 
familiar,  though  no  special  ones  are  suggested  in  this  pamphlet. 
"Saddle-bags  of  Gold"  should  be  read  or  recited.  It  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  practice  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  this  poem  properly, 
but  if  it  is  read  well  nothing  on  the  program  will  be  more  stirring. 
The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  pupils  understand  not 
only  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  these  poems,  but  also 
the  historical  allusions  in  them. 


The  declamation  from  Governor  Aycock's  great  speech  should,  of 
course,  be  memorized  and  spoken.  This  is  more  suitable  for  a  boy 
than  for  a  girl,  and  should  be  assigned  to  a  boy  who  is  well  advanced. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  the  program  should  follow  this  arrangement. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  teacher  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  pamphlet  from  cover  to  cover,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
intelligently. 

The  program  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  part  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  or  night ;  or  one  part 
by  the  younger  children,  the  other  by  the  older  ones.  If  it  is  too  long 
to  be  conveniently  carried  out  by  small  schools,  two  or  more  schools 
may  unite  in  the  celebration. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  interest  parents  and  patrons  in  the  school.  The  occa- 
sion can  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  committeemen,  the  women  of  the  district  and  all  other  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  day  should  be  made  North  Carolina  Day  in 
truth,  for  grown  people  as  well  as  for  children. 

These  pamphlets,  issued  from  year  to  year  for  the  celebration  of 
North  Carolina  Day,  will  contain  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation about  the  state  and  her  people.  They  must  be  preserved  as 
the  property  of  the  school  and  filed  in  the  school  library,  where  they 
will  be  accessible  to  teachers  from  year  to  year  for  the  teaching  of 
North  Carolina  history. 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY    WILLIAM    GASTON. 


Carolina  !  Carolina  !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her  ! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  Old  North  State  forever  ! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling ; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindle  and  name !      Oh !   none  know  but  who've 
tried  them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 

(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 

Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us. 

Paise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 


SETTLERS  FROM  GERMANY. 


In  the  year  1773,  while  North  Carolina  was  still  a  colony 
belonging  to  England,  a  traveler  set  out  from  Hillsboro  to 
cross  the  mountains.  There  were  then  no  well  laid-ont  roads 
leading  from  place  to  place,  but  only  a  few  faint  tracks  and 
winding  paths  through  the  forests.  They  ran  in  all  direc- 
tions and  crossed  each  other  at  a  dozen  places.  Hunters  and 
trappers  could  easily  follow  them,  but  the  stranger  soon  lost 
his  way.  He  wandered  on,  without  knowing  where  he  was  or 
whither  he  was  going,  until  he  saw  the  smoke  curling  up 
through  the  trees  from  the  chimney  of  a  cabin  in  a  clearing. 
"Here/'  he  thought,  "I  can  find  somebody  who  will  show  me 
the  right  path."  He  stopped  to  ask  the  way,  but  the  people 
stared  at  him,  shook  their  heads  and  said  something  in  a 
strange  language  that  he  could  not  understand. 

"It  was  unlucky  for  me,"  he  wrote  afterwards,  "that  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  plantations  where  I 
called  to  inquire  my  way,  being  Germans,  neither  understood 
my  questions  nor  could  render  themselves  intelligible  to  me."1 

Who  were  these  people,  here  in  our  own  North  Carolina, 
who  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  the  English  language  ? 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?     What  were  they  doing  here  ? 

If  this  English  traveler  had  made  his  journey  from  Hills- 
boro a  few  years  earlier  he  would  now  and  then  have  met  queer 
processions  moving  slowly  southward  along  the  great  road 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Yadkin  Valley  in  North  Carolina. 
First,  he  would  have  seen  cows  and  hogs  and  sheep  trotting 
along  toward  him ;  then  he  would  have  noticed  that  red-faced 
men  and  boys  in  the  workday  clothes  of  a  farmer  were  driv- 
ing them.  Close  behind  he  would  have  seen  a  covered  wagon, 
stuffed  with  household  goods  and  feather  beds  and  farm  tools, 
drawn  by  four  or  perhaps  six  horses,  rumbling  over  roots  and 
rocks  and  into  holes  and  gullies.  In  front  he  would  have 
noticed  a  stout  woman  holding  the  reins.  He  would  have 
observed  that  the  bed  of  the  wagon  was  low,  but  that  it  ran  up 
high  behind,  where  feed  troughs,  pots,  kettles  and  water  buck- 
ets dangled  outside.  From  behind  the  cover  of  the  wagon 
bright-eyed,   rosy-cheeked   children  would  have  popped   out 

1  Smyth:  Tour  in  America,  London,  1784.    Vol.  I,  236. 
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their  frowsy  heads  to  stare  at  the  stranger  and  at  the  sights  of 
the  new  country.  From  under  the  wagon  the  dogs,  whose 
business  it  was  to  guard  the  camp  at  night,  would  have  growled 
at  him.  Had  he  stopped  this  procession  and  asked  the  way, 
he  would  have  received  an  answer  in  the  same  strange  lan- 
guage that  he  heard  in  1773.1 

These  patient  movers  were  German  settlers  coming  to  North 
Carolina  in  search  of  good  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin 
and  Catawba  rivers.  They  had  come  to  America  from  Eu- 
rope. A  few  came  in  search  of  adventure,  and  became  hunt- 
ers and  trappers.  In  the  forests  of  America  they  found 
thousands  of  animals  whose  skins  and  furs  were  valuable. 
Here  they  chased  the  fox  and  the  deer,  hunted  the  buffalo  and 
the  bear,  shot  the  wolf  and  the  panther,  and  trapped  the 
beaver  and  the  otter,  and  sold  their  furs  and  skins  for  good 
prices. 

Others  came  to  improve  their  fortunes.  In  Germany 
wealthy  nobles  held  the  best  lands ;  in  America  any  industri- 
ous man  could  own  a  good  farm.  In  Germany  good  land  was 
scarce  and  dear ;  in  America,  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  Ger- 
many a  man  needed  money  to  acquire  a  home ;  in  America, 
only  industry  and  honesty  were  necessary.  Many  thousands 
of  industrious  Germans,  therefore,  came  to  America  to  seek 
cheaper  lands  and  better  homes  than  they  could  ever  have  in 
the  Old  World. 

But  the  greater  part  of  these  Germans  came  to  America  for 
religious  reasons.  They  were  a  very  religious  people,  and 
loved  their  Bibles  and  their  churches.  In  Europe  they  were 
often  disturbed,  sometimes  persecuted,  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Their  homes  were  often  destroyed  and  their  farms 
laid  waste  during  the  terrible  wars  waged  by  their  rulers. 
In  America  they  could  worship  God  as  they  pleased,  and 
would  have  no  king  or  noble  to  trouble  them.  To  America, 
therefore,  they  turned  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  willingly 
braved  the  clangers  of  the  sea  and  the  hardships  of  the  wilder- 
ness in  their  search  for  religious  freedom.  Some  of  them 
were  also  inspired  by  a  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  colo- 
nists and  by  a  hope  of  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
These  Germans  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
German  Reformed  Church  and  the  Moravian  Church. 

1Hill:  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina,  119. 
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Their  first  American  homes  were  in  Pennsylvania;  then 
they  gradually  moved  southward.  From  Pennsylvania  family 
after  family  and  colony  after  colony  swarmed  into  western 
North  Carolina  between  the  years  1740  and  1775.  Piling 
their  furniture  in  great  covered  wagons,  with  their  women 
and  children  sitting  on  top  and  the  men  either  walking  or 
riding  horseback,  driving  their  hogs  and  cattle  before  them, 
they  followed  the  rivers  and  valleys  until  they  found  fertile 
lands  and  genial  climate.  Then  they  pitched  their  tents, 
cleared  their  fields  and  built  their  cabins.  Side  by  side  with 
their  cabins  went  up  their  churches  and  schoolhouses.  Be- 
fore many  years  had  passed,  the  settlements  of  these  thrifty, 
hard-working  and  intelligent  people  covered  the  territory  then 
known  as  Anson  and  Granville  counties,  but  now  included  in 
the  counties  of  Orange,  Rowan,  Guilford,  Burke,  Lincoln, 
Randolph,  Iredell,  Stokes,  Cabarrus,  Davidson,  Davie,  Stanly, 
Catawba,  Gaston,  Alamance  and  Forsyth.  In  these  counties 
they  became  the  neighbors  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  had  already 
begun  to  plant  settlements  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina. 


WHERE  THE  GERMANS  SETTLED. 


When  the  Germans  first  came  into  North  Carolina  that 
section  where  they  settled  was  known  as  Granville  and  Anson 
counties.  Since  then  other  counties  have  been  formed  from 
them. 

ORANGE    COUNTY. 

The  first  of  these  new  counties  was  cut  off  from  Granville 
in  the  year  1752.  Part  of  it  also  came  from  Johnston  and 
Bladen  counties.  It  was  named  Orange  in  honor  of  William 
of  Orange,  a  famous  Dutch  soldier  and  statesman.  In  1689 
William  of  Orange  became  King  of  England.  In  English 
history  he  is  known  as  King  William  III.  He  was  one  of 
England's  best  and  greatest  rulers,  and  did  so  much  to  secure 
liberty  for  the  people  of  England  that  his  name  is  honored 
wherever  English  liberty  is  enjoyed. 

Orange  County  was  settled  by  the  Germans  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish.  Most  of  that  part  of  the  county  settled  by  the  Ger- 
mans has  since  been  formed  into  the  counties  of  Guilford, 
Randolph  and  Alamance. 

Hillsboro,  the  county  seat  of  Orange,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  North  Carolina  for  many  years  before  the 
Revolution.  A  traveler1  who  visited  the  town  three  years 
before  the  Revolution  wrote  the  following  about  "Hills- 
borough" :  "This  is  the  third  appellation  this  town  has  al- 
ready been  honoured  with  since  it  was  erected,  being  first 
named  Corbintown,  next  Childsburg,  now  Hillsborough;  all 
in  less  than  thirty  years.  *  *  *  Hillsborough  is  a 
healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  good  share  of  commerce  for  an  in- 
land town,  and  is  in  a  very  promising  state  of  improvement. 
*  *  *  In  the  vicinity  of  Hillsborough,  and  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  there  are  a  great  many  very  fine  farms  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  mills.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  natives  of 
Ireland  and  Germany,  *  *  *  who  export  large  quanti- 
ties of  exceeding  good  butter  and  flour,  in  wagons,  to  Halifax, 
Petersburg,  etc.,  besides  multitudes  of  fat  cattle,  beeves  and 
hogs.  *  *  *  Almost  every  man  in  this  country  has  been 
the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
opulent.       Some   have    attained   their   riches   by   commerce, 

1  J.  F.  D.  Smyth:  His  account  was  published  in  London,  1784,  under  the  title  "A  Tour 
in  the  United  States  of  America,"  2  vols. 
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others  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  most  of  them  have  ac- 
quired their  possessions  by  cropping,  farming  and  industry." 
Another  traveler  who  visited  Hillsboro  three  years  after 
the  Revolution  wrote,  many  years  later:  "I  reached  Hills- 
borough, upon  the  Little  Eno.  It  contained  forty  dwelling 
houses,  a  church,  courthouse  and  academy — a  feeble  lamp, 
but  it  was  earnestly  fostered.  *  *  *  A  cultivated  and 
refined  posterity  now  [1821]  occupies  that  charming  terri- 
tory. *  *  *  The  vicinity  of  Hillsborough  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  embraced  a 
very  genteel  society.7'1 

ROWAN    COUNTY. 

Rowan  County  was  cut  off  from  Anson  in  1753.  It  is, 
therefore,  just  one  year  younger  than  Orange  County.  We 
must  not  think  that  Rowan  County  in  1753  was  the  same  as 
Rowan  County  in  1908.  Rowan  County  in  1753  included 
the  territory  that  to-day  is  found  in  thirty  counties,  and  it 
ran  so  far  beyond  the  mountains  that  perhaps  no  white  man  in 
North  Carolina  had  ever  been  as  far  west  as  its  boundary 
line. 

This  immense  county  was  named  Rowan  in  honor  of  Mat- 
thew Rowan,  a  prominent  leader  in  North  Carolina  before  the 
Revolution.  In  1753,  when  the  new  county  was  formed,  he 
was  acting  as  Governor. 

Perhaps  one-half  of  the  present  county  of  Rowan  was  set- 
tled by  Germans  from  Pennsylvania.  They  first  began  to 
come  into  Rowan  about  the  year  1745.  From  that  time  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  stream  from  Pennsylva- 
nia continued  to  flow.  They  came  side  by  side  with  their 
Scotch-Irish  neighbors,  sometimes  settling  in  the  same  com- 
munity with  them,  and  at  other  times  occupying  adjoining 
sections  of  country. 

These  German  settlers  were  remarkable  for  industry,  econ- 
omy and  the  habit  of  living  within  their  means  and  avoiding 
debt.  They  took  but  little  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
county  and  province.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  speak  the  English  language.  So  they  let  poli- 
tics alone  and  attended  to  their  home  affairs.  They  built 
plain  but  comfortable  houses,  had  well-tilled  farms  and  sub- 
stantial farmhouses.     They  had  immense  double  barns,  with 

1Elkanah  Watson:  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution,  290. 
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great  doors,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  four-horse  wagon  with 
its  towering  load  of  hay,  or  straw,  or  wheat !  There,  too,  was 
the  threshing  floor,  where  the  horses  tramped  out  the  wheat 
and  the  "windmill"  blew  the  chaff  into  the  chaff  house.  In 
the  same  building  were  the  long  stables,  where  the  cows  were 
yoked  to  the  troughs,  each  one  knowing  her  place,  while  the 
calves  were  tied  to  a  trough  at  the  other  wall.  To  the  culti- 
vation of  their  farms,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  building 
of  homes  the  Germans  applied  their  chief  thought  and  atten- 
tion. They  were  a  peaceable,  law-abiding,  industrious  peo- 
ple, who  had  come  from  the  Fatherland  to  America  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  they  made  home- 
making  their  principal  business.1 

"Salisbury  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  is  the  county 
town  of  Rowan."  So  wrote  the  English  traveler  in  1773. 
"It  is  situated  on  a  small  creek  that  runs  into  the  Yadkin  on 
the  southwest  side.  The  town  is  larger  than  Hillsborough 
and  less  than  Halifax,  but  does  not  share  an  equal  degree  of 
commerce  with  the  least  of  these.  The  trade  of  Salisbury  is 
pretty  exactly  divided  between  the  towns  on  James  River,  in 
Virginia,  and  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

"There  is  a  beautiful,  romantic  mountain  a  few  miles  due 
south  from  Salisbury,  which,  being  seen  from  the  town,  pro- 
duces a  very  fine  effect.      *     *     * 

"I  went  to  the  summit  of  this  delightful  mountain,  on  the 
brow  nearest  to  the  town,  and  from  thence  beheld  a  perspec- 
tive beautiful,  extensive  and  grand,  *  *  *  with  supe- 
rior pleasure." 

The  other  traveler,  who  visited  Salisbury  in  1786,  wrote : 
"Salisbury  was  a  pleasant  village,  containing  fifty  dwelling 
houses  and  a  large  stone  prison.  The  road  to  Charlotte,  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  was  equal  to  any  English  turnpike  and 
traversed  a  beautiful  level." 

GUILFORD    COUNTY. 

A  part  of  Granville  was  formed  in  1752  into  Orange,  and 
a  part  of  Anson  in  1753  into  Rowan.  So  many  people  came 
into  Orange  and  Rowan  counties  that  in  1770  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  a  part  of  each  and  make  a  new  county.  This 
county  was  called  Guilford.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  an 
English  nobleman,  Francis,  Earl  of  Guilford.     He  was  the 

^ethro  Rumple:  History  of  Rowan  County,  28,  29. 
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father  of  Lord  North,  the  chief  adviser  of  King  George  III. 
during  the  Revolution.  After  his  father's  death  Lord  North 
became  the  Earl  of  Guilford. 

A  large  number  of  Germans  from  Pennsylvania  settled  in 
this  county.  In  their  covered  wagons  they  followed  the  great 
road  from  Pennsylvania  through  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  selected  fertile  lands  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks 
in  what  is  now  Guilford  County. 

Greensboro,  the  county  seat,  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
famous  American  general,  Nathanael  Greene.  General 
Greene  fought  the  great  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  against 
Lord  Cornwallis,  not  far  from  Greensboro.  "Greensborough," 
wrote  a  traveler  in  1849,  is  aa  thriving,  compact  village. 
*  *  *  It  is  the  capital  of  Guilford  County.  *  *  * 
Very  few  of  the  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  state  appeared 
to  me  more  like  a  Northern  town  -than  Greensborough.  The 
houses  are  generally  good,  and  the  stores  give  evidence  of 
active  trade."1 

BURKE    COUNTY. 

As  settlers  continued  to  pour  into  western  North  Carolina 
it  became  necessary  to  form  new  counties.  In  1777  a  part 
of  Rowan  County  was  taken  to  form  a  county  called  Burke. 
Burke  County,  like  Rowan,  was  settled  in  part  by  Germans 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Rowan  County,  as  you  have  been  told,  was  named  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  King's  officers ;  Guilford  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
King's  noblemen,  and  Orange  in  honor  of  a  king  himself. 
But  Burke  County  was  formed  during  the  Revolution,  when 
the  people  had  no  more  use  for  kings.  So  the  new  county 
was  named  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  patriot  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  was  Dr.  Thomas  Burke,  of  Orange  County.  Dr. 
Burke  was  one  of  the  first  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain  and  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  America.  In  1777, 
when  the  new  county  was  formed,  he  was  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  where  North  Carolina  had  sent  him 
to  look  after  her  interests.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  third  Governor  of  the 
state  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Lossing:  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  II,  389. 
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LINCOLN    COUNTY. 


Lincoln  County  was  once  a  part  of  Mecklenburg  County. 
The  first  German  settlements  were  made  in  Lincoln  County 
between  the  years  1745  and  1750,  while  it  was  still  a  part  of 
Mecklenburg.  Mecklenburg  was  cut  off  from  Anson  in  1762, 
and  afterwards  a  part  of  Mecklenburg  was  made  into  a  new 
county,  called  Tryon,  in  honor  of  William  Tryon,  who  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  But  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  Governor  Tryon  was  for  the  King;  so  the  people 
decided  to  erase  his  name  from  the  map.  In  1779,  therefore, 
Tryon  County  was  divided  into  two  counties,  called  Lincoln 
and  Rutherford. 

Lincoln  County  and  the  county  seat,  Lincolnton,  were  both 
named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  an  American  general 
who  fought  under  Washington.  When  Lincoln  County  was 
formed  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  the  general  in  command 
of  the  American  army  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  There 
were  several  thousand  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  his  army. 
So  the  new  county  was  named  in  honor  of  their  general. 

RANDOLPH    COUNTY. 

When  you  read  about  Orange  County  you  were  told  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  settlements  in  that  county  was 
afterwards  cut  off  into  Guilford,  Randolph  and  Alamance 
counties.  Guilford  County,  as  you  have  seen,  was  taken  from 
Rowan  and  Orange  in  1770.  Randolph  County  was  taken 
from  Guilford  in  1779.  The  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
was  settled  largely  by  Germans  who  came  directly  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Peyton  Randolph,  an 
eminent  patriot  of  Virginia.  In  1779,  when  Randolph 
County  was  formed,  Peyton  Randolph  was  President  of  the 
great  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  all  the 
states  were  represented. 

IREDELL    COUNTY. 

Iredell  County,  like  Burke,  was  once  a  part  of  Rowan.  It 
was  made  into  a  county  in  the  year  1788,  and  named  in  honor 
of  James  Iredell,  of  Edenton. 

James  Iredell  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  North 
Carolina.     During  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  our  first 
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judges.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  state  in  persuading  the  people  to  adopt  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  His  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  so  able  that  President  Washington  appointed  him  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  died. 

Iredell  County  was  settled  largely  by  Germans,  but  the 
German  settlers  in  Iredell  did  not  as  a  rule  come  directly 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  came  from  Rowan  County  and 
that  part  of  Mecklenburg  County  which  was  afterwards  made 
into  Cabarrus  County. 

STOKES    COUNTY. 

The  other  counties  that  we  have  been  reading  about  were 
settled  by  Germans  who  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  and 
German  Reformed  churches.  Stokes  County  was  also  set- 
tled by  Germans,  but  they  were  members  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  At  that  time  the  territory  on  which  they  settled 
was  called  Anson.  Then  Rowan  County  was  cut  off  in  1753, 
and  from  Rowan  Surry  County  was  cut  off  in  1771,  and 
from  Surry  Stokes  County  was  cut  off  in  1789.  Sixty  years 
later  a  county  was  cut  off  from  Stokes  and  called  Forsyth. 
You  will  be  told  more  about  the  Moravian  settlements  when 
you  read  about  Forsyth  County. 

Stokes  County  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Stokes,  a  brave 
American  colonel  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  in  a  number  of 
bloody  battles,  and  in  one  of  them  had  his  arm  cut  off  by  a 
sword.  After  the  war  President  Washington  appointed  him 
a  judge  of  one  of  the  United  States  courts. 

CABARRUS    COUNTY. 

Cabarrus  County  Avas  formed  from  Mecklenburg.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  about  the  origin  of  this  new  county. 
John  Paul  Barringer,  a  German  settler,  was  captain  of  the 
county  militia.  He  could  not  speak  English  very  well,  and 
when  he  drilled  his  company  at  Charlotte,  the  county  seat  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  people  laughed  good-naturedly  at  him  for 
giving  his  commands  in  the  German,  which  sounded  odd  to 
them.  But  he  did  not  think  it  amusing,  and  became  so  angry 
that  he  declared  he  would  not  live  in  the  same  county  with 
such  people ;  so  he  began  to  work  to  get  his  part  of  Mecklen- 
burg County  cut  off  into  a  new  county,  and  in  1792  he  suc- 
ceeded. 
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The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Legislature 
then  was  Stephen  Cabarrus,  of  Chowan  County.  He  helped 
John  Paul  Barringer  get  his  new  county;  so  the  Legislature 
named  it  in  his  honor.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  but  came 
to  America  early  in  life  and  settled  at  Edenton.  The  people 
of  Chowan  County  elected  him  to  the  Legislature  seventeen 
times,  and  the  Legislature  elected  him  Speaker  eight  times. 

Germans  began  to  come  into  what  is  now  Cabarrus  County 
from  Pennsylvania  about  1745.  The  church  at  Mount  Gilead 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  German  Reformed  Church  in  that  part 
of  the  state.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  was  settled  al- 
most entirely  by  Germans,  most  of  whom  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania. During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  British 
army  was  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  a  number  of  German  sol- 
diers, called  Hessians,  who  had  been  forced  to  fight  for  the 
British  against  their  will,  deserted  and  settled  in  Cabarrus 
County. 

J  DAVIDSON    COUNTY. 

Davidson  County  is  a  daughter  of  Rowan.  While  it  was 
still  a  part  of  Rowan  County,  German  settlers  found  their 
way  to  the  fertile  lands  on  Abbott's  Creek,  Leonard's  Creek 
and  Muddy  Fork.  The  churches  they  built  there  are  among 
the  oldest  in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  county  was  formed 
in  1822  and  bears  the  name  of  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

William  L.  Davidson  was  a  general  in  the  American  army. 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and 
fought  in  a  number  of  important  battles.  When  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  led  the  British  army  into  North  Carolina  General 
Davidson  took  a  stand  at  Cowan's  Ford,  over  the  Catawba 
River,  to  stop  his  march.  A  battle  was  fought  there,  and 
General  Davidson  was  killed  while  bravely  leading  his  troops. 
The  United  States  Government  has  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  at  Guilford  Battle  Ground. 

DAVIE    COUNTY. 

Davie  County,  settled  in  part  by  the  Germans,  was,  like 
Davidson,  formed  from  Rowan.     This  was  in  1836. 

Davie  County  bears  the  name  of  William  R.  Davie.  Wil- 
liam R.  Davie  was  a  native  of  England  and  came  to  North 
Carolina  when  he  was  a  boy.  During  the  Revolution  he 
entered  the  American  army.     On  many  a  battlefield  in  North 
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Carolina  and  South  Carolina  he  proved  his  devotion  to  lib- 
erty. It  was  his  brave  fighting  which  gave  the  British  so 
much  trouble  at  Charlotte  that  Cornwallis  called  the  place 
"The  Hornets'  Nest."  After  the  war  Davie  served  the  state 
and  the  United  States  in  many  ways.  He  was  Governor  of 
JSTorth  Carolina,  but  his  proudest  title  is  "Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina."  He  is  called  this  because  he  did 
so  much  to  found  the  University. 

STANLY    COUNTY. 

Anson  County  had  five  daughters.  Two  of  these,  Rowan 
and  Mecklenburg,  you  have  already  read  about.  A  third 
county,  in  which  a  few  Germans  settled,  was  cut  off  from 
Rowan  and  called  Montgomery.  In  1841  part  of  Mont- 
gomery was  cut  off  into  a  county  and  called  Stanly. 

Stanly  County  bears  the  name  of  John  Stanly.  John 
Stanly  lived  in  Craven  County.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  eleven  times,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
Congress. 

CATAWBA    COUNTY. 

Catawba  County  was  formed,  in  the  year  1842,  from  Lin- 
coln. The  name  is  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  dwelt 
in  that  section  of  North  Carolina. 

The  county  was  settled  largely  by  Germans  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  pioneer  of  these  immigrants  was  Henry  Weid- 
ner,  a  hunter  and  trapper,  who  came  into  that  region  about 
the  year  1745.  He  lived  at  peace  with  the  Indians.  Once  a 
year,  in  the  spring,  he  would  return  to  the  settlements  to  sell 
his  furs  and  skins.  On  his  return  from  one  of  these  trips  he 
brought  as  companions  a  young  wife,  Mary  Mull,  and  a  friend 
by  the  name  of  Conrad  Yoder.  They  sent  back  good  reports 
to  their  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whom  followed 
them  to  this  new  country. 

GASTON    COUNTY. 

Gaston  County  was  also  formed  from  Lincoln,  in  1846. 
While  still  a  part  of  Lincoln,  this  region  was  settled  by  Ger- 
mans. 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Gaston,  of 
New  Bern.  William  Gaston  was  a  learned  lawyer,  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  an  eminent  judge.     He  was  several 
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times  a  member  of  Congress  and  was  frequently  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  and  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  our  great- 
est -judges. 

J        °  ALAMANCE    COUNTY. 

Alamance  County  is  a  daughter  of  Orange.  The  name  of 
the  county  is  derived  from  Alamance  Creek,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Governor  Tryon  and  the  Regulators  fought  the  battle 
of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771.  It  is  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe  that  once  dwelt  in  that  region. 

The  German  settlers  of  Alamance  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
between  1745  and  1769,  and  settled  on  the  rich  lands  along 
Haiv  River  and  Alamance  Creek. 

FORSYTH    COUNTY. 

Forsyth  County  was  formed  from  Stokes  in  1849.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Forsyth,  of  Stokes 
County.  Captain  Forsyth  raised  a  company  of  riflemen  dur- 
ing the  second  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  marched  with  them  against  the  British  in  Canada. 
There  he  was  killed  in  battle  while  leading  his  men  against 
the  enemy.  His  only  son  entered  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  same  war  and  perished  at  sea.  It  was  well,  there- 
fore, for  the  state  to  honor  the  memory  of  these  patriots  by 
giving  one  of  her  counties  their  name. 

Forsyth  County  was  settled  by  Moravians  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1753.  They  were  Germans  who  had  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1738.  They  came  to  America  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  settlers  and  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  1751  Lord  Granville,  an  English  nobleman  who 
owned  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina,  offered 
to  sell  the  Moravians  100,000  acres  at  a  small  price.  They 
decided  to  accept  his  offer,  and  the  next  year  sent  August 
Gottlieb  Spangenburg,  one  of  their  bishops,  with  a  small 
party,  to  survey  the  land  and  select  a  place  for  their  settle- 
ment. Bishop  Spangenburg  reached  North  Carolina  in  Sep- 
tember and  spent  several  months  in  his  work.  He  selected  a 
tract  of  land  in  what  are  now  Stokes  and  Forsyth  counties, 
and  called  it  Wachovia,  from  two  German  words,  "wach,"  a 
stream,  and  "aue,"  a  meadow.  In  the  fall  of  1753  the  first 
settlers  came — twelve  unmarried  men — and  laid  off  their  first 
town.     This  they  called  Bethabara.      Other  settlers  followed, 
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and  in  1759  a  second  town  was  begun,  called  Bethania. 
Seven  years  later,  1766,  a  third  town  was  begun,  which  was 
named  Salem. 

Salem  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  other  Moravian  towns, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  prettiest  and  busiest  little  cities  in 
North  Carolina.  Many  years  after  it  was  founded  a  second 
town  was  begun  so  near  it  that  they  are  separated  only  by  a 
single  street.  This  town  was  named  Winston,  and  the  two 
together  are  often  spoken  of  as  "The  Twin-City." 

These  are  the  counties  in  which  the  largest  German  settle- 
ments were  made.  But  many  of  them  also  settled  in  other 
counties ;  so  that  perhaps  their  descendants  are  now  found  in 
everv  count v  in  North  Carolina. 
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SADDLE-BAGS  OF  GOLD. 


BY   JOHN    HENRY    BONER. 


In  bridle-path  days,  when  steam  was  unknown, 
A  horseman  rode  into  a  forest  alone. 
Through  the  wonderful  Land  of  the  Sky  rode  he, 
From  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee. 
He  bestrode  a  strong  horse,  and  he  went  withal 
Well  armed  with  pistols  and  powder  and  ball, 
For  bloody  highwaymen  were  none  too  few 
In  the  laurel  dells  of  the.  mountains  blue. 
Through  the  gloom  of  the  forest  this  traveler  rode 
Each  day,  from  the  dawn  till  the  sunset  glowed, 
When,  seeking  for  rest  from  his  journey  sore, 
He  drank  from  the  gourd  at  some  cabin  door. 

Again  he  would  travel  far  into  the  night, 

In  vain  keeping  watch  for  some  settler's  light, 

And  doubly  alert,  though  weary  and  cold, 

For  he  rode  with  his  saddle-bags  full  of  gold. 

And  day  after  day  his  journey  he  kept, 

And  night  after  night  he  uneasily  slept, 

For  his  treasure  was  great,  and  the  charge  that  lay 

Upon  him  he  honored  in  ancient  way — 

The  charge  he  honored,  though  not  from  a  sense 

Of  punishment  or  of  recompense 

By  One  who  watches,  for  heaven  and  hell 

Were  myths  to  this  honest  Infidel. 

It  was  autumn.     Who  knows  what  a  splendid  domain  is 

The  realm  of  the  Blue  Kidge  and  great  Alleghanies — 

How  wildly  romantic — what  lights  and  what  shades 

Play  over  the  scene — how  the  green  summer  fades 

Like  a  veil  blown  aside  to  reveal  magic  things 

Unspeakably  grand — how  the  waterfall  sings 

To  the  cliff,  and  the  cliff  to  the  far  sky  of  blue — 

He  may  know  what  enchantment  this  horseman  rode  through. 

In  the  morning  the  valleys  were  lakelets  of  mist ; 

The  tree  tops  were  isles  in  a  haze  amethyst ; 

At  noon  the  bright  woodpecker  shot  like  a  flash 
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To  tlie  green  of  the  pine  from  the  crimson  red  ash ; 
In  the  afternoon  sunshine  the  bronze  lizard  played 
On  the  vine  of  the  moonseed ;  the  bear  unafraid 
Loped  over  the  trail ;  and  as  evening  drew  nigh 
The  horseman  heard  often  the  panther's  sharp  cry. 

One  evening  at  sunset,  just  when  the  last  gleam 

Was  gilding  the  mountain  tops,  at  a  swift  stream 

His  horse  with  an  eagerly  impatient  lip 

Was  flirting  the  brink,  when  all  suddenly — zip ! 

A  bullet  half  parted  the  rein.     At  a  leap 

The  streamlet  wTas  cleared,  for  the  spur  was  sunk  deep. 

And  fast  over  pebbles  that  clattering  rolled 

The  horseman  went  flying  for  life  with  his  gold. 

He  rode  till  his  beast  made  a  staggering  pace, 

When  he  paused,  with  no  hope  of  discerning  a  place 

Of  refuge — no  sign  of  man's  home  was  in  sight, 

And  cold  grew  the  north  wind  and  black  grew  the  night. 

Then  slowly  ascended  a  great  gibbous  moon 

Up  the  east,  like  a  luminous  wind-blown  balloon, 

Which  was  caught  in  an  ocean  of  cloud,  and  whose  glow 

Was  drowned  in  the  deepening  turbulent  flow. 

He  hopelessly  peered  in  the  fathomless  dark 

Below  him.     His  eyes  caught  a  scintillant  spark, 

And  he  gazed  and  it  shone,  and  he  gazed  and  he  knew 

That  a  cabin  was  there ;  and  he  gave  a  halloo, 

Which  was  answered  in  time,  but  so  faintly  he  feared 

'Twas  reverberant  echo.     The  horse,  surer-eared, 

Loudly  whickered,  and  soon  —  through  what  peril  Heaven 

knows — 
They  stood  at  a  door,  where  a  tall  figure  rose 
And  returned  his  salute ;  but  the  welcome  was  rough. 
?Twas  permission  to  rest,  though,  and  that  was  enough. 
So,  by  light  of  a  torch  the  poor  beast  was  made  snug. 
"You  are  kind,  very  kind."     The  reply  was  a  shrug. 
A  grim  old  colossus,  with  shadow  gigantic 
That  leaped  here  and  there  like  a  great  specter  frantic, 
The  traveler  followed.     On  entering  the  cabin 
He  shudderingly  thought — what  a  fit  place  to  stab  in ! 
An  old  hag  of  ninety  was  crouched  by  a  fire, 
Resenting  encroachment  with  evident  ire, 
Till  her  eyes,  with  that  furtive  glint  solely  a  hag's, 
Grew  agleam  at  the  sight  of  the  guest's  saddle-bags ! 
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The  man,  with  shock  hair  and  piratical  beard, 

Had  but  one  eye — a  fierce  one,  that  fiendishly  leered — 

And  that  eye  seemed  to  glare  with  the  gleam  of  the  hag's 

When  he  covertly  glanced  at  the  full  saddle-bags. 

"We  was  'bout  eatin'  supper,"  the  host  grumly  said, 

And  with  this  invitation  to  table  he  led. 

A  tallow-dip  dripping  the  crone  brought  and  sat 

With  tremulous  fingers,  and  mumbled  thereat. 

"Why  this,"  said  the  guest,  feigning  ease,  "is  good  cheer." 

"Yes,  if  you  can  eat  'possum  and  drink  simmon  beer," 

The  cyclops  replied,  as  he  kicked  at  a  hound — 

One  clog  of  a  score  that  went  skulking  around. 

That  night,  having  talked  till  the  fire  had  burned  low, 

The  stranger,  all  weary,  was  anxious  to  go 

To  the  bed  which  the  crone  in  a  corner  had  spread, 

But  he  felt  of  his  dubious  companions  a  dread. 

Many  a  throat  had  been  slit  for  a  fortune  of  gold. 

Should  these  know  what  was  his,  would  that  giant  withhold  ? 

He  cautiously  felt  of  his  weapons,  and  thought 

If  his  life  were  at  stake  it  should  dearly  be  bought. 

Deep  silence  ensued,  and  the  owl's  cry  was  heard — 

He  felt  strangely  thrilled  by  the  ominous  bird. 

A  dog  howled.     He  wondered  if  ever  indeed 

Wise  men  had  to  such  simple  things  given  heed. 

And  he  doubtless  had  sat  there  till  morning  light  shone ; 

But  the  grim  giant,  speaking  in  most  solemn  tone, 

Said:    (( Stranger,  men  mother  afore  gwine  to  bed 

Has  prar.      Will  ye  jine  us?"     The  stranger's  fear  fled. 

He  knelt  in  confusion.     When  called  on  to  lead, 

He  stammered — "too  weary,  too  tired,  indeed" — 

And  he  secretly  smiled  at  his  ludicrous  care 

When  he  heard  that  old  Methodist  wrestling  with  prayer. 

He  slept  e'en  to  snoring  that  night,  and  next  day 

Through  the  falling  leaves  peacefully  went  on  his  way. 

But  he  questioned  philosophy  vainly  to  say 

Why  it  was  he  felt  safe  with  a  man  that  would  pray. 


A  GERMAN  PIONEER.1 


JOHN    PAUL   BAREINGER. 


The  first  Germans  known  to  have  settled  in  what  is  now 
Cabarrus  County  were  three  young  pioneer  farmers  who  came 
there  from  Pennsylvania.  One  of  them  was  Paulus  Behrin- 
ger,  which  in  English  has  become  Paul  Barringer.  He  was 
born  in  Germany,  June  4,  1721.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old  he  sailed  from  the  city  of  Rotterdam  in  the  ship 
Phoenix  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America,  and  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia September  30,  1743. 

A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  those  days  was  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous  undertaking,  and  none  but  the  bold- 
est were  willing  to  try  it.  Young  Paulus  Behringer  there- 
fore must  have  been  a  young  man  of  much  pluck  and  energy. 
As  he  had  no  money,  he  agreed  that  after  reaching  America 
he  would  work  for  three  years  to  pay  for  his  passage,  but  he 
proved  himself  so  energetic  and  industrious  that  he  paid  the 
whole  debt  in  one  year. 

He  was  now  his  own  master  and  ready  to  begin  work  for 
himself.  Ann  Eliza  Eisman,  a  young  German  woman,  was 
willing  to  share  his  fortune;  so  the  two  were  married,  and 
settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  few 
years  later,  with  their  two  children,  Catherine  and  John,  they 
turned  their  faces  southward  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Catawba,  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  their  de- 
scendants, a  distinguished  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
afterwards  wrote  the  following  about  their  journey: 

aWhen  this  trio  of  enterprising  Germans  started  on  their 
perilous  march,  the  buffalo,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  still  roamed 
in  our  forests.  The  savage  Indian  and  the  frontier  Erench 
often  marked  the  camping  grounds  of  the  lonely  immigrant 
with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  innocents.  They  crossed  the 
mountain  ridges  and  the  flooded  streams  by  following  the  old 
buffalo  trail,  then  known  as  the  'Indian  Trading  Path.'  At 
last  they  reached  the  end  of  their  wanderings,  and  they  safely 
forded  the  broad  and  beautiful  Yadkin  at  the  'Trading  Ford/ 


1  Adapted  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Barringer,  Jr., 
in  the  "Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,"  Vol.  I,  edited  by  S.  A.  Ashe  and  pub- 
lished by  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  Greensboro. 
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the  sole  memorial  amongst  us  of  this  once  famous  'Indian 
Trading  Path.'  *  *  *  When  our  German  friends  crossed 
the  Yadkin  and  began  to  cast  their  wistful  eyes  over  the  wide 
plains  and  spreading  prairies  of  this  lonely  region,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  the  Scotch-Irish  just  ahead  of  them.  The 
latter  had  occasional  squatters  here  and  there  on  the  choicest 
spots,  especially  on  the  western  borders,  up  and  down  the 
Catawba  River.  Our  German  pilgrims  *  *  *  accord- 
ingly abandoned  the  'Trading  Path'  just  east  of  the  present 
site  of  Salisbury  and  turned  square  to  the  left  and  followed 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yadkin,  *  *  *  and  finally  set  their 
stakes  on  the  high  ground  between  the  present  Coldwater  and 
Buffalo  creeks.     *     *     * 

"Soon  the  news  of  a  goodly  land  flew  back — first  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  then  on  to  the  far-off,  struggling,  toiling,  teem- 
ing millions  of  the  war-racked  *  *  *  Fatherland.  And 
now  they  poured  in  from  all  directions,  mainly  still  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  often  through  Charleston  and  occasionally 
through  Wilmington,  following  the  routes  along  the  high 
ridges  dividing  the  principal  rivers.  And  it  was  thus  that 
this  particular  section,  embracing  parts  of  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Cabarrus,  Rowan  and  Stanly,  came  to  be  so  rapidly 
settled,  *  *  *  almost  exclusively  by  Germans.  By  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  'Dutch  side'  of  old  Mecklenburg 
was  its  most  densely  peopled  portion." 

Paulus  Behringer,  or  John  Paul  Barringer,  as  he  must  now 
be  called,  settled  on  Dutch  Buffalo  Creek.  He  had  already 
sent  to  Germany  for  his  parents  to  come  to  this  great  New 
World,  and  for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  During 
their  long  voyage  both  his  parents  died  at  sea. 

A  few  years  later  John  Paul  Barringer's  wife  died,  and  he 
afterwards  married  Catherine  Blackwelder,  or,  as  the  name 
was  called  in  German,  Schwartzwalder.  He  then  moved 
across  Dutch  Buffalo  Creek  and  built  a  new  home,  "half  resi- 
dence, half  castle,"  on  his  famous  plantation,  which  he  called 
"Poplar  Grove."  Like  most  of  the  Germans  of  that  section, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Lutheran 
and  German  Reformed  churches  often  used  the  same  church 
buildings.  About  the  year  1771  John  Paul  Barringer  ad- 
vised the  Lutherans  to  build  their  own  church.  He  directed 
the  work  himself  and  paid  most  of  the  cost  out  of  his  private 
fortune. 
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John  Paul  Earringer  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  intel- 
ligence. His  fine  plantation  soon  became  famous  throughout 
all  that  region  for  skillful  cultivation,  and  his  home  for  its 
hospitality.  In  1768,  when  Governor  Tryon  marched  through 
Mecklenburg  County,  he  visited  Captain  Earringer.  The 
Governor  appeared  in  full  uniform,  with  a  cocked  hat  and 
sword.  He  is  said  to  have  done  full  justice  to  Captain  Bar- 
ringer's  fine  wine.  He  was  so  delighted  with  his  beautiful 
meadow  that  he  went  out  into  the  field  to  try  his  hand  at 
mowing.     Afterwards  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 

''Wednesday,  August  31  [1768].  The  Governor  waited 
on  Captain  Barringer ;  a  beautiful  plantation  and  skillfully 
managed,  particularly  the  meadow  land,  which  produced 
excellent  hay/' 

John  Paul  Barringer  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  German  settlers.  Governor  Tryon,  as  we  have 
seen,  called  him  "Captain  Barringer."  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  militia.  When  the  Revolution  began  the  royal  Governor 
offered  to  appoint  Captain  Barringer  an  officer  in  the  British 
army  if  he  would  take  the  King's  side,  but  Captain  Barrin- 
ger refused.  The  Tories  captured  him  and  carried  him  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

After  the  Revolution,  while  drilling  his  company  at  Char- 
lotte, people  laughed  at  him  for  giving  his  commands  in  the 
German  language.  He  then  determined  to  have  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Germans  cut  off  from  Mecklenburg  County  and 
formed  into  a  new  county.  He  succeeded  in  getting  this  done 
in  1792,  and  the  new  county  was  named  Cabarrus.  The  next 
year  Captain  Barringer  was  elected  to  represent  the  new 
county  in  the  Legislature.  He  died  January  1,  1807,  eighty- 
six  years  of  age. 

His  will  directed  that  his  children  should  be  educated  in 
the  best  schools  of  the  country.  He  was  the  first  of  a  large 
family  in  North  Carolina,  many  of  whom  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United 
States. 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  CAROLINA  WILDERNESS 

IN  1752.1 


In  the  year  1751  a  company  of  Moravians  decided  to  buy 
100,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina.  The  next  year  they 
sent  a  party  to  explore  the  country  and  select  the  place  for  the 
settlement.  The  leader  of  this  party  was  the  good  Bishop 
Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenburg.  The  party  made  a  long, 
hard  journey  from  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  across  swamps 
and  rivers,  plains  and  hills,  mountains  and  valleys.  They  met 
with  many  dangers  and  had  many  adventures.  They  suf- 
fered from  sickness,  from  cold  and  from  hunger.  But  they 
did  not  give  up  until  they  had  found  the  very  place  they 
wanted  and  surveyed  it.  Bishop  Spangenburg  kept  an  ac- 
count of  this  journey,  that  tells  all  about  what  the  party  did 
and  saw.  It  is  too  long  to  be  printed  fully  here,  but  I  am 
going  to  let  you  read  some  parts  of  the  story  as  he  told  it.  It 
was  in  September,  1752,  when  these  Moravians  left  Edenton 
to  travel  westward.     Bishop  Spangenburg  says : 

"September  25,  1752. —  *  *  *  Edenton  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  America.  *  *  *  It  has  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion.    *     *     * 

"Granville  County,  September  26,  1752. — We  have  passed 

through  several  counties  in  North   Carolina,  viz.,   Chowan, 

Bertie,   Northampton,  Edgecombe  and  Granville,  as  far  as 

Mr.  Sales',  153  miles  from  Edenton.     Our  way  lies  through 

Orange  and  Anson,  which  is  the  last  county  towards  the  west. 
•&     *     * 

"John  Sales',  Granville  County,  153  miles  from  Edenton. — 
The  Lord  has  here  arrested  our  progress  for  a  time,  and  four 
of  our  company  are  suffering  from  remittent  fever.  *  *  * 
We  propose  to  remain  here  until  our  people  are  recovered,  and 
then  to  continue  our  journey.  We  are  at  present  staying 
with  a  man  who  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Guinea  [Africa]. 
The  captain  with  whom  he  sailed  deserted  him.  The  negroes 
captured  and  bound  him,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him, 
but  set  him  free  and  treated  him  with  kindness, -and  would 
gladly  have  kept  him  with  them,  but  he  sighed  for  his  native 
land  and  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning 

1  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Bishop  Spangenburg,  printed  in  Vol.  V,  1-14,   Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina. 
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thither.  He  and  his  wife  treat  us  with  great  kindness  and 
consideration,  and  we  pray  that  he  may  be  abundantly  recom- 
pensed. 

"North  Carolina,  Catawba  River,  October  28,  1752. — Here 
I  must  remark  on  some  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
colonizing  of  this  country.  *  *  *  They  [the  settlers]  will 
require  salt  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  can  neither 
manufacture  nor  raise.  Either  they  must  go  to  Charleston 
[South  Carolina],  which  is  300  miles  distant  (the  distance 
is  not  the  only  objection — on  the  road  they  have  mostly  stink- 
ing water  to  drink  and  are  in  danger  on  account  of  rob- 
bers), or  else  they  must  go  to  Boling's  Point,  in  Virginia,  on 
a  branch  of  the  James,  and  also  300  miles  from  here.  *  *  * 
The  roads  are  bad  and  there  are  many  streams  and  bad  hills 
to  cross.     *     *     ■* 

"From  the  Camp  at  Little  River,  *  *  *  Anson  County, 
North  Carolina. — This  is  the  first  piece  of  land  which  we 
have  taken  up.  *■  *  *  This  piece  contains  1,000  acres.1 
*  *  *  This  land  is  all  very  rich  and  is  at  times  overflowed 
by  Little  River.  *  *  *  There  is  a  fine  site  for  an  overshot 
mill.  *  *  *  Upon  the  whole,  the  bottom  has  an  abundance 
of  water  courses,  not  only  from  the  creek,  which  has  such 
steep  banks  as  to  render  it  too  steep  for  fording,  except  where 
buffaloes  have  made  a  ford,  but  it  abounds  in  springs  also. 
There  are  also  stones  here  for  building  purposes,  but  no  lime- 
stone. Indeed,  it  is  said  there  is  no  limestone  this  side  of  the 
Alleghanies.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  nothing  but  very 
indifferent  houses  of  wood  to  be  met  with  about  here.  About 
fourteen  miles  from  here  lives  a  family  of  Scotch-Irish. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  mill  there,  but  there  is  neither  road  nor 
way  leading  to  it. 

"November  12,  1752 — In  Camp  on  the  Catawba  River. — 
We  are  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  may  be  called  'In- 
dian Pass.'  As  we  believe  it  is  the  Lord's  purpose  to  confer 
a  blessing  on  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee  Indians  by  means  of 
the  Brethren,  we  resolved  to  take  up  some  land  here. 
Here  we  have  taken  up  a  piece  of  over  1,000  acres.  *  *  * 
'Tis  a  pleasant  locality  and  is  peculiarly  attractive.2  *  *  * 
There  are  many  hunters  about  here,  who  live  like  Indians. 
They  kill  many  deer,  selling  their  hides,  and  thus  live  without 
much  work.     *    *    * 


lrThey  proposed  to  call  this  piece  "Gruenan"  f Green  Meadow). 
2Called  "Schoenthal"  (Beautiful  Valley). 
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"November  19,  1752. —  *  *  *  We  are  now  in  the  for- 
est, fifty  miles  from  all  the  settlements.  *  *  *  We  crossed 
high  and  steep  hills  in  coming  here.  *  *  *  The  road  lies 
in  a  northwest  direction  (but  why  do  I  speak  of  road  where 
there  is  none  but  what  the  buffaloes  have  made?).  *  *  * 
Our  surveyor  and  his  company  were  stopped  here  by  six 
Cherokees.  They  were  out  on  a  hunt  and  were  coming 
through  the  woods.'  However,  they  soon  became  very  friendly. 
The  whole  woods  are  full  of  Cherokee  Indians.  We  come 
upon  their  traces  very  often  wherever  we  go.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  hunting. 

"November  24,  1752 — From  the  Camp  in  the  fork  of  the 
Third  River,  which  empties  into  the  Catawba  near  Quaker 
Meadows. —  *  *  *  The  land  is  in  several  places  very  rich, 
and  up  to  this  time  has  been  a  buffalo  pasture,  whose  tracks 
and  paths  may  yet  be  ascertained  and  found  to  be  useful. 
Frequently,  however,  their  tracks  cannot  be  followed,  for  they 
go  through  'thick  and  thin'  and  through  the  deepest  morasses 
and  rivers,  and  often  they  are  so  steep  that  a  man  may  roll 
down  or  fall  down,  but  he  can  neither  ride  nor  go  down 
them.     *     *     * 

"The  wolves,  which  are  not  like  those  in  Germany,  Poland 
and  Lin1  and,  because  they  fear  man  and  do  not  easily  come 
near,  give  us  such  music  of  six  different  cornets,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  heard  in  my  life.  Several  brethren  skilled 
in  hunting  will  be  required  to  exterminate  panthers,  wolves, 
etc.,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  other  places  also.  They  will 
thus  not  only  obtain  the  hide  of  the  animal,  but  there  is  a 
bounty1  of  ten  shillings  for  every  panther  and  wolf  that  is 
killed.  Besides,  such  men  will  be  needed  to  furnish  game 
from  the  woods  to  help  the  larder.     *    *    * 

"November  28,  1752 — Old  Indian  Field,  Northeast  Branch 
of  Middle  Little  River. — We  arrived  here  on  the  25th.  *  *  * 
That  Indians  once  lived  here  is  very  evident  (possibly  before 
the  war  which  they  waged  with  the  whites  in  North  Carolina) 
from  the  remains  of  an  Indian  fort,  as  also  from  the  tame 
grass  which  is  still  growing  about  the  old  residences,  and 
from  the  trees.  It  may  have  been  fifty  years  since  they  left 
this  locality.     *     *     * 

"November  29,  1752 — From  the  Camp  at  the  Upper  Fork 
of  the  Second  or  Middle  River,  which  flows  into  the  Catawba 

1 A  reward  offered  by  the  government. 
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not  far  from  Quaker  Meadows. — We  arc  now  in  a  locality 
that  has  probably  been  but  seldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  For  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
we  have  been  traveling  over  terrible  mountains  and  along  very 
dangerous  places,  where  there  was  no  way  at  all.     *    *     * 

"December  3,  1752 — From  the  Camp  on  a  river  in  an  old 
Indian  field,  which  is  either  the  head  or  a  branch  of  New 
River,  which  flows  through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia  and 
into  the  Mississippi  River. — Here  we  have  at  length  arrived, 
after  a  very  toilsome  journey  over  fearful  mountains  and  dan- 
gerous cliffs.  A  hunter  whom  Ave  had  taken  along  to  show 
us  the  way  to  the  Yadkin  missed  the  right  path,  and  we  came 
into  a  region  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  except  by  climb- 
ing up  an  indescribably  steep  mountain.  Part  of  the  way  we 
had  to  crawl  on  hands  and  feet.  *  *  *  Sometimes  we  had 
to  pull  the  horses  up,  while  they  trembled  and  shivered,  like 
leaves. 

''"'Arrived  on  the  top  at  last,  Ave  saAV  hundreds  of  mountain 
peaks  all  around  us,  presenting  a  spectacle  like  ocean  waves 
in  a  storm.  *  *  *  Then  began  the  descent,  *  *  *  and 
then  we  came  to  a  stream  of  water.  Oh !  how  refreshing  this 
water  was  to  us  !  We  sought  pasture  for  our  horses,  and  rode 
a  long  distance,  until  in  the  night,  but  found  none  but  dry 
leaves.  We  could  have  wept  with  sympathy  for  the  poor 
beasts.  The  night  had  already  come  over  us ;  so  Ave  could 
not  put  up  our  tent.  We  camped  under  the  trees  and  had  a 
very  quiet  night.  The  next  day  Ave  journeyed  on,  got  into 
laurel  bushes  and  beaver  dams,  and  had  to  cut  our  way 
through  bushes,  which  fatigued  our  company  very  much. 

"Then  Ave  changed  our  course,  left  the  river  and  went  up 
the  mountains,  where  the  Lord  brought  us  to  a  delicious 
spring  and  good  pasture  on  a  chestnut  ridge.  He  sent  us  also 
at  this  juncture  two  deer,  which  were  most  acceptable  addi- 
tions to  our  larder.  The  next  day  Ave  came  to  a  creek  so  full 
of  rocks  that  Ave  could  not  possibly  cross  it.  On  both  sides 
were  such  precipitous  banks  that  scarcely  a  man  and  certainly 
no  horse  could  climb  them.  Here  Ave  took  some  refreshments, 
for  we  were  weary.  But  our  horses  had  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing;  this  pained  us  inexpressibly.  Directly  came  a 
hunter  Avho  had  climbed  a  mountain  and  seen  a  large  meadoAv. 
Thereupon  Ave  scrambled  down  to  the  Avater,  dragged  our- 
selves along  the  mountain  and  came  before  night  into  a  large 
plain. 
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"This  caused  rejoicing  for  man  and  beasts.  We  pitched 
our  tent,  hut  scarcely  had  we  finished  when  such  a  fierce  wind 
burst  upon  us  that  we  could  scarcely  protect  ourselves  against 
it.  I  could  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  in  winter  any- 
where encountered  so  hard  or  so  cold  a  wind.  The  ground 
was  soon  covered  with  snow  ankle  deep,  and  the  water  froze 
for  us  aside  the  fire.  Our  people  became  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened. Our  horses  would  certainly  perish,  and  we  with 
them.  The  next  day  we  had  fine  sunshine,  and  then  warmer 
days,  though  the  nights  were  horribly  cold. 

"Then  we  went  to  examine  the  land.  A  large  part  of  it  is 
already  cleared,  and  there  long  grass  abounds.  *  *  * 
There  are  almost  countless  springs  and  little  runs  of  water. 
*  *  *  There  is  a  magnificent  chestnut  and  pine  forest  near 
here.  *  *  *  Many  hundred — yes,  many  thousand — crab- 
apple  trees  grow  here,  which  may  be  useful  for  vinegar.   *  *  * 

"December  11/.,  1752 — Camp  on  headwaters  of  Yadkin, 
ivhere  West  and  South  Branches  make  a  fork. — Here  we 
arrived  safely  at  last,  after  a  bitter  journey  among  the  moun- 
tains. We  virtually  lost  ourselves  in  the  mountains,  and 
whichever  way  we  turned  we  were  literally  walled  in  on  all 
sides.  IsTone  of  us  had  ever  been  in  that  region,  and  path 
and  road  were  unknown  to  us.  But  why  speak  of  roads  and 
paths  where  there  were  none  ?  *  *  *  One  mountain  rose 
up  beyond  the  others,  and  thus  we  pursued  our  way,  between 
fear  on  one  side  and  hope  on  the  other.     *     *     * 

"December  20,  1752 — From  the  Camp  on  the  Yadkin,  near 
the  mulberry  fields  at  Mr.  Owens  house. — Here,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  we  have  all  arrived  safely.     *     *     * 

"January  8,  1 753 — From  the  Camp  on  the  Three  Forks  of 
Muddy  Creek.1— It  is  the  middle  of  winter,  and  we  have  a 
'smart'  snow.  We  still  camp  out  in  the  woods — sound,  well 
and  contented,  in  the. care  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  we  came  here  and  found  a  body  of  land 
which,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  answers  the  desired 
purpose.  *  *  *  As  regards  this  land  upon  which  we 
have  camped,  I  regard  it  as  a  corner  which  the  Lord  has  re- 
served for  the  Brethren.  From  here  *'  *  *  Edenton  is 
350  [miles].  The  nearest  mill  is  nineteen  miles  distant. 
The  situation  of  this  land  is  quite  peculiar.  It  has  countless 
springs  and  many  creeks ;  so  that  as  many  mills  can  be  built 

1Galled  "  Wachovia,"  from  wach,  a  stream,  and  aue,  a  meadow. 
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as  may  be  desirable.  These  streams  make  many  and  fine 
meadow  lands.  "x"  *  *  The  stock  would  have  excellent 
pasturage  and  might  be  kept  for  a  number  of  winters  among 
the  reeds  on  the  creeks.     *     *     * 

'"The  most  of  this  land  is  level  and  plain;  the  air  fresh  and 
healthy,  and  the  water  good,  especially  the  springs,  which  are 
said  not  to  fail  in  summer.  *  *  *  In  the  beginning  a 
good  forester  and  hunter  will  be  indispensable.  The  wolves 
and  bears  must  be  extirpated  as  soon  as  possible,  or  stock 
raising  will  be  pursued  under  difficulties.  The  game  in  this 
region  may  also  be  very  useful  to  the  Brethren  in  the  first 
years  of  the  colony.  The  whole  piece  as  surveyed  comprises 
from  72,000  to  73,000  acres.  This  we  divide  into  fourteen 
pieces.  *  *  *  Each  tract  has  wood,  water,  meadow  and 
arable  land.  Every  one  who  knows  the  land  says  it  is  the 
only  piece  where  so  much  good  land  may  be  found  together, 
and  among  all  the  still  vacant  lands  it  is  the  best.  And  we 
rather  believe  that  way  also." 


THE  CLIFF. 

(Pilot  Mountain,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.) 


BY    JOHN    HENRY   BONER. 


See  yonder  cliff — how  ghastly  bare. 

Lightning  has  torn  its  rugged  face. 
It  looks  like  one  whom  cursed  care 

Has  robbed  of  every  peaceful  grace. 

Yet  how  sublime  !     How  proudly  still ! 

Barren  and  thunder-beat  and  drear. 
Behold  the  unconquerable  will, 

Dead  to  emotion — love  or  fear — 

Unchanging  when  the  rising  sun 

Gilds  its  high  head  with  heavenly  light, 

Or  when  the  red  moon  breaks  upon 
Its  broAv  across  the  gulf  of  night. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  WACHOVIA. 


Bishop  Spangenburg  called  the  place  selected  for  the  Mora- 
vian settlement  in  North  Carolina  "Wachovia,"  from  two 
German  words,  "wach,"  meaning  meadow,  and  "aue,"  mean- 
ing a  stream.  His  survey  was  approved  by  Lord  Granville 
in  August,  1753.  By  October  the  plans  for  the  settlement  of 
Wachovia  were  all  ready.  On  the  8th  clay  of  October,  1753, 
twelve  unmarried  men  set  out  from  the  Moravian  settlement 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  on  their  journey  to  Wachovia, 
in  North  Carolina.  The  company  included  a  minister,  a  war- 
den, a  physician,  a  tailor,  a  baker,  a  shoemaker  and  tanner, 
a  gardener,  three  farmers  and  two  carpenters.  Three  others 
came  with  them,  but  they  returned  to  Pennsylvania  after  a 
brief  visit. 

These  settlers  traveled  in  a  great  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
six  horses.  Their  route  lay  through  deep  rivers  that  had  to 
be  forded,  with  banks  so  steep  that  they  must  be  cut  down 
before  the  wagon  could  enter  the  streams,  over  mountains 
wild  and  rugged,  and  through  forests  dense  and  dark.  They 
were  on  their  journey  nearly  six  weeks.  When  they  left 
Pennsylvania  the  heat  was  oppressive ;  when  they  reached 
North  Carolina  the  ground  was  white  with  snow.  At  3 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  November  17,  they  reached  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Bethabara,  better  known 
as  -Old  Town." 

They  took  shelter  in  a  deserted  log  cabin  that  had  been 
built  by  a  German  named  Hans  Wagoner.  It  was  an  humble 
abode,  without  a  floor  and  with  a  roof  full  of  cracks  and  holes. 
Here  they  held  their  first  service  and  had  their  first  love  feast.1 
Sunday  was  kept  as  a  real  day  of  rest.  Then  followed  weeks 
of  earnest,  manly  toil — cutting  trees  and  clearing  the  land. 
In  December  they  sowed  their  first  wheat.  Their  rifles  sup- 
plied them  with  plenty  of  game.  Salt  was  secured  from  Vir- 
ginia, flour  and  corn  from  the  Yadkin  Piver  settlements,  and 
beeves  from  the  Dan.  They  collected  supplies,  enlarged  their 
cabin  and  prepared  to  pass  the  winter  as  comfortably  as  pos- 
sible. 

XA  love  feast  is  a  simple  song  service,  during-  which  coffee  and  buns  are  served  to  the 
congregation,  and  a  short  address  is  made  on  some  appropriate  subject. 


What  an  impressive  service  was  the  celebration  of  their 
first  Christmas  Eve  in  the  wild  backwoods  of  Carolina!  For 
the  first  time  in  their  new  home  they  gathered  to  hear  the 
wonderful  Story  of  Bethlehem.  "We  had  a  little  love  feast," 
says  their  journal;  "then  near  the  Christ  Child  we  had  our 
first  Christmas  Eve  in  North  Carolina,  and  rested  in  peace  in 
this  hope  and  faith."  "All  this  while  the  wolves  and  pan- 
thers howled  and  screamed  in  the  forests  near  by." 

During  their  first  year  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  very 
busy.  Before  the  year  had  gone  they  had  in  operation  a  car- 
penter shop,  a  tailoring  establishment,  a  pottery,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  a  shoe  shop,  a  tannery  and  a  cooper  shop.  They  har- 
vested during  this  first  year  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  flax,  millet, 
barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  turnips,  cotton,  besides  many  garden 
vegetables.  They  cleared  and  cultivated  fields,  cut  roads 
through  the  forests,  built  a  mill  and  erected  cabins.  They 
made  many  long  journeys,  even  going  as  far  as  Wilmington. 
The  physician,  Dr.  Lash,  made  trips  twenty,  fifty  and  even  a 
hundred  miles  through  the  forests  to  visit  the  sick  and  relieve 
suffering. 

Many  visitors  came  to  Wachovia.  People  rode  long  dis- 
tances to  consult  the  physician  or  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor.  There  was  but  little  money  in  the 
backwoods,  and  sometimes  people  paid  for  their  purchases  in 
ways  that  seem  odd  and  amusing.  A  stranger  passing  through 
Wachovia  wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  he  had  no  money. 
In  payment  for  them  he  agreed  to  cut  down  and  trim  one  hun- 
dred trees  !  WTithin  three  months,  during  the  year  1754,  103 
visitors  came  to  Wachovia.  The  next  year  the  number  was 
426.  There  were  so  many  visitors  that  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  "strangers'  house."  This  was  the  second  building  in 
Wachovia.  Four  days  after  it  was  finished  a  man  arrived, 
bringing  his  invalid  wife  to  consult  the  physician.  They  were 
the  first  to  occupy  the  "str angers'  house." 

People  often  went  between  Wachovia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  little  colony  continued  to  grow.  More  unmarried 
men  and  a  few  married  couples  came  from  Pennsylvania.  By 
1756  the  Bethabara  colony  numbered  sixty-five  souls. 

About  this  time  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out  in 
America.  The  Moravians  had  until  now  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Indians.  One  of  their  purposes  in  coming  to 
North  Carolina  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.       They 
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always  treated  the  Indians  kindly  and  gave  them  food,  and 
the  Indians  spoke  of  the  fort  at  Bethabara  as  "the  Dutch  fort, 
where  there  are  good  people  and  much  bread."  But  now  they 
became  hostile,  and  their  enmity  gave  the  Moravian  Brethren 
much  trouble.  The  Brethren  took  every  precaution  against 
attack.  They  built  a  fort,  armed  every  man  with  a  gun  and 
placed  sentinels  around  the  settlement. 

Many  thrilling  incidents  occurred  during  the  war,  and  the 
Moravian  Brethren  saved  many  lives  from  the  savages.  One 
incident  will  show  the  kind  of  service  they  were  frequently 
called  on  to  render  to  their  neighbors.  Among  those  who  had 
found  a  refuge  at  their  fort  were  a  Mr.  Fish  and  his  son,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  home  on  the  Yadkin.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  1759,  a  stranger,  fleeing  from  the  Indians, 
arrived  at  Bethabara.  Mr.  Fish  and  his  son  persuaded  this 
stranger  to  go  with  them  to  see  if  their  home  had  escaped  the 
red  men's  torch.  On  the  way  they  were  attacked  by  Indians 
hiding  in  ambush.  The  arrows  flew  thick  and  fast.  Father 
and  son  fell  dead.  The  stranger  was  wounded  in  two  places. 
One  arrow  passed  clear  through  his  body.  Without  drawing- 
it  out  (as  that  would  have  been  certain  death)  he  made  his 
way  towards  Bethabara,  hoping  to  reach  it  while  he  might 
still  be  able  to  get  spiritual  advice  before  he  must  die. 
Through  the  woods  he  made  his  way.  It  began  to  rain,  and, 
still  worse,  he  came  upon  a  band  of  Indians.  Plunging  into 
the  river,  he  again  escaped.  All  night,  through  the  forest,  in 
darkness  and  rain,  he  made  his  way,  until  he  reached  Betha- 
bara. There  the  good  doctor  extracted  the  arrow  and  saved 
his  life.  Thus  runs  the  story  of  Indian  cruelty  and  treachery 
during  eight  long  years  of  the  early  history  of  the  Wachovia 
settlement.  From  thirty  and  forty  miles  around  families 
sought  refuge  at  Bethabara.  All  learned  to  love  and  respect 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  some  applied  for  membership  in 
the  Moravian  Church. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  settlement  grew  rapidly. 
Two  towns,  Bethabara  and  Bethania,  were  founded  before 
1760.  From  the  first  the  Brethren  intended  that  the  chief 
town  should  be  in  the  center  of  Wachovia.  With  the  closing 
of  the  Indian  War  they  thought  the  time  had  come  to  begin  it. 
The  new  town  was  to  be  called  Salem. 

The  first  act  in  the  founding  of  Salem  took  place  January  6, 
1766.     During  the  singing  of  a  hymn  the  work  was  begun  by 
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clearing  a  site  for  the  first  house.  This  was  soon  finished, 
and  on  February  19th  eight  young  men  moved  into  it.  On 
their  way  from  Bethabara  they  killed  two  deer,  part  of  which 
they  prepared  for  dinner.  After  this,  other  houses  were 
erected  in  quick  succession,  and  during  the  next  year  many  of 
the  Bethabara  community  moved  to  Salem,  where  they  were 
joined  by  more  Brethren  from  Bethlehem,  and  even  by  a 
goodly  number  from  Germany. 

Salem  soon  became  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  North  Carolina.  The  same  men  who  described  Ilills- 
boro  and  Salisbury  in  1773  and  1786  also  visited  and  de- 
scribed Salem.  Let  us  see  what  they  said  about  these  interest- 
ing people  and  their  pretty  town.  The  first  traveler  left 
Salisbury  and  went  first  to  Bethania  and  then  to  Bethabara. 

"This  town,"  he  said,  "is  ten  miles  from  the  other;  but, 
being  informed  that  Salem  was  the  principal,  I  immediately 
proceeded  on  after  breakfast,  and  arrived  there  about  noon. 
-*  *  *  This  society,  sect  or  fraternity  of  Moravians  have 
everything  in  common,  and  are  possessed  of  a  very  large  and 
extensive  property.  *  *  *  From  their  infancy  they  are 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  useful  and  common  literature, 
as  well  as  in  mechanical  knowledge  and  labour.  *  *  * 
The  Moravians  have  many  excellent  and  very  valuable  farms, 
on  which  they  make  large  quantities  of  butter,  flour  and  pro- 
visions for  exportation.  They  also  possess  a  number  of  use- 
ful and  lucrative  manufactures,  particularly  a  very  extensive 
one  of  earthenware,  which  they  have  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  supply  the  whole  country  with  it  for  some  hundred 
miles  around.  In  short,  they  certainly  are  valuable  subjects, 
and  by  their  unremitting  industry  and  labour  have  brought  a 
large  extent  of  wild,  rugged  country  into  a  high  state  of  popu- 
lation and  improvement.  *  *  *  Salem,  their  principal 
town  and  settlement,  is  seven  miles  from  Bethabara,  seventeen 
from  Bethania,  about  forty-five  from  Salisbury,  and  near 
ninety  miles  from  Hillsborough.  It  stands  on  Bellew's 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  River  Dan." 

The  second  traveler  visited  Salem  in  1786.  After  visiting 
the  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  he  says : 

"I  pursued  the  route  of  Cornwallis  in  his  advance,  and 
entered  the  possessions  of  the  happy  Moravians,  so  justly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  piety,  industry  and  admirable  police. 
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The  road  from  Guilford  to  Salem  was  good  and  the  country 
pleasant.  *  *  *  In  general,  the  face  of  the  country 
*     *     *     closely  resembles  the  south  of  France. 

"The  moment  I  touched  the  boundaries  of  the  Moravians 
I  noticed  a  marked  and  most  favorable  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  buildings  and  farms,  and  even  the  cattle  seemed  larger 
and  in  better  condition.  Here,  in  combined  and  well-directed 
effort,  all  put  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  which  apparently  moves 
on  oily  springs.  We  passed  in  our  ride  New  Garden,  a  settle- 
ment of  Quakers  from  Nantucket.  They,  too,  were  exem- 
plary and  industrious.  The  generality  of  the  planters  in  this 
state  depend  upon  negro  labor  and  live  scantily  in  a  region  of 
affluence.  In  the  possessions  of  the  Moravians  and  Quakers 
all  labor  is  performed  by  the  whites.  Every  farm  looks  neat 
and  cheerful;  the  dwellings  are  tidy  and  well  furnished, 
abounding  in  plenty. 

"In  the  evening  I  attended  service  at  the  Moravian  chapel. 
This  was  a  spacious  room  in  a  large  edifice,  adorned  with  neat 
and  simple  elegance,  which  was  a  peculiar  trait  of  these  Breth- 
ren and  their  Quaker  neighbors.  On  our  first  entrance  only 
two  or  three  persons  were  visible,  but  the  moment  the  organ 
sounded  several  doors  were  simultaneously  opened.  The  men 
were  ushered  in  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other ;  and 
in  one  minute  the  seats  were  filled  and  the  devotees  arranged 
for  worship.  The  devotions  on  that  occasion  were  merely 
chanting  a  melodious  German  anthem,  accompanied  by  the 
organ. 

"In  the  morning  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bargee,  their 
principal.  He  conducted  me  through  all  their  manufactories, 
and  communicated  to  me  with  much  intelligence  many  facts 
in  relation  to  the  tenets  and  habits  of  this  devout  and  labori- 
ous sect.  Salem  comprehended  about  forty  dwellings  and 
occupies  a  pleasant  situation.  *  *  *  Every  house  in 
Salem  was  supplied  with  water,  brought  in  conduits  a  mile 
and  a  half.77 

A  few  years  later  a  very  distinguished  man  visited  the 
Moravian  Brethren  at  Salem.  This  was  none  other  than 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
reached  Salem  May  31,  1791.  As  he  approached  the  village 
a  large  gathering  was  present  to  welcome  him  with  patriotic 
music. 
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In  front  of  the  hotel  he  descended  from  his  coach  and 
greeted  the  company  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  great  man 
was  especially  happy  to  see  the  bright  faces  of  the  children. 

During  the  evening  he  was  entertained  with  music.  The 
next  day  he  visited  the  places  of  business  and  the  manufac- 
turing establishments.  But  what  pleased  him  most  was  the 
system  of  water-works  for  the  town. 

At  2  o'clock  the  company  assembled  to  present  to  him  an 
address  of  welcome.  The  address  was  read  by  Frederick 
William  Marshall,  and  was  as  follows : 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"Happy  in  sharing  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  illustrious 
President  of  the  Union  to  the  Southern  States,  the  Brethren 
of  Wachovia  humbly  beg  leave,  upon  this  joyful  occasion,  to 
express  their  highest  esteem,  duty  and  affection  for  the  great 
patriot  of  this  country. 

"Deeply  impressed  as  we  are  with  gratitude  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  being  for  His  unbounded  mercies,  we  cannot 
but  particularly  acknowledge  His  gracious  providence  over 
the  temporal  and  political  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  the 
peace  whereof  we  do  find  peace,  and  wherein  none  can  take  a 
warmer  interest  than  ourselves,  in  particular  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  same  Lord  who  preserved  your  precious  person 
in  so  many  imminent  dangers  has  made  you  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  an  instrument  in  His  hands  to  forward  that  happy 
Constitution,  together  with  these  improvements  whereby  our 
United  States  begin  to  flourish,  over  which  you  preside  with 
the  applause  of  a  thankful  nation. 

"Whenever,  therefore,  we  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Father 
of  Mercies  over  this  favoured  country,  we  cannot  but  fervently 
implore  His  kindness  for  your  preservation,  which  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  therewith. 

"May  this  gracious  Lord  vouchsafe  to  prolong  your  valu- 
able life  as  a  further  blessing  and  an  ornament  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  by  your  worthy  example  the  regard  for  religion  be 
increased  and  the  improvements  of  civil  society  encouraged.  . 

"The  settlements  of  the  United  Brethren,  though  small, 
will  always  make  it  their  duty  to  contribute  as  much  as  in 
them  lies  to  the  peace  and  improvement  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  particular  parts  they  live  in;  joining  their  ardent 
prayers  to  the  best  wishes  of  this  whole  continent  that  your 
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personal  as  well  as  domestic  happiness  may  abound  and  a 
series  of  successes  may  crown  your  labours  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  times  and  an  example  to  future  ages,  until  the  glorious 
reward  of  a  faithful  servant  shall  be  your  portion. 

"Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Wachovia, 
"Frederick  William  Marshall, 
"John  Daniel  Kcehler, 
"Christian  Lewis  Benzien. 
"Salem,  the  1st  of  June,  1791." 

To  this  address  Washington  made  the  following  answer : 

"To  the  United  Brethren  of  Wachovia: 

"Gentlemen  : — I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  respectful 
and  affectionate  expression  of  personal  regard,  and  I  am  not 
less  obliged  by  the  patriotic  sentiment  contained  in  your 
address. 

"From  a  society  whose  governing  principles  are  industry 
and  love  of  order  much  may  be  expected  toward  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  their  settlements 
are  formed,  and  experience  authorizes  the  belief  that  much 
will  be  obtained. 

"Thanking  you  with  grateful  sincerity  for  your  prayers  in 
my  behalf,  I  desire  to  assure  you  of  my  best  wishes  for  your 
social  and  individual  happiness.  Gr.  Washington." 

Many  people  came  from  the  surrounding  country  to  greet 
the  great  man.  Among  them  was  Alexander  Martin,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  In  the  evening  President  Wash- 
ington and  Governor  Martin  attended  the  services  at  the 
church  and  joined  the  congregation  in  singing  the  sweet  Mora- 
vian hymns.  After  the  church  services  were  over  the  two  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  serenaded  by  a  number  of  Moravian 
musicians. 

Washington  remained  at  Salem  until  June  2d,  and  then  set 
out  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  his  return  home.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  much  delighted  with  the  town,  and  the  peo- 
ple still  point  with  pride  to  the  building  in  which  their  hon- 
ored guest  was  entertained. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 


A    LEGEND   OF   BETHABARA. 


BY    W.    S.    PFOHL. 


On  a  bright  December  clay,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  little  company  of  children  ran  merrily  across  the  meadow 
towards  the  thickly  wooded  hills  beyond  old  Bethabara.  It 
was  almost  Christmas,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  gather 
evergreens  to  decorate  their  homes  and  the  church  for  the 
happy  season. 

Right  merrily  they  worked,  until  the  lengthening  shadows 
reminded  them  that  the  clay  would  soon  be  gone.  With 
loaded  sleds  of  laurel  and  trailing  cedar  trees  the  boys  came 
from  the  hill  and,  followed  by  the  girls,  hurried  homeward. 

One  little  girl,  however — the  pet  of  her  home  and  the  pride 
of  the  whole  village — attracted  by  the  ferns  and  vines,  which 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  beautiful  the  farther  she  went, 
had  wandered  a  long  way  from  the  path,  and  when  she  turned 
to  retrace  her  steps  she  found  that  her  companions  were  be- 
yond sight  and  hearing. 

She  wandered  on  in  the  direction  of  home,  she  thought; 
but  no  familiar  landmark  came  in  sight.  She  was  about  to 
call,  but  a  gentle  touch  upon  her  shoulder,  as  if  a  cedar  bough 
had  brushed  against  her,  kept  her  from  it,  and  she  sat  down 
upon  a  log  and  prayed  that  she  might  get  home  safely.  After 
that  she  felt  no  fear,  and  on  and  on  she  went,  hoping  soon  to 
see  the  meadow  and  the  light  of  home.  The  soft  touch  upon 
her  shoulder  seemed  to  guide  her;  and  when  a  long,  wailing 
cry  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  she  would  have  an- 
swered, thinking  it  was  one  of  her  companions  calling,  a  sud- 
den pressure  kept  her  quiet,  and  a  firm  but  gentle  power  urged 
her  forward,  and  at  last  into  a  circular  cedar  brake,  like  a 
little  arbor.  Quite  tired  out,  the  little  girl  lay  down  to  rest 
and  soon  fell  asleep.  Once  she  heard  the  same  long  cry,  and 
awoke,  to  find  herself  surrounded  by  a  soft,  beautiful  light; 
the  same  gentle  touch  soothed  her,  and  she  fell  asleep  again. 

In  the  village  all  was  confusion  and  distress  when  they 
missed  the  child.     Wild  with  grief  the  children  told  their 
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story.  They  thought  the  little  girl  had  come  home  with  the 
boys  who  brought  the  laurel,  as  her  brother  was  among  them ; 
but  hot  being  found,  the  men  started  out,  headed  by  her  father, 
and  scattered  through  the  forest  with  lighted  torches. 

The  father  and  three  other  men  went  to  the  mill,  thinking 
perhaps  she  had  gone  there,  as  she  had  friends  living  near  by ; 
but,  not  finding  her,  they  turned  towards  the  cedar  brakes 
upon  the  hill-side.  They  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  they 
heard  a  fearful  cry,  and  as  they  neared  the  forest  a  treacherous 
panther  came  stealing  across  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  men 
carried  their  rifles,  and  fired;  the  next  moment  the  panther 
dropped  dead  in  his  tracks.  The  poor  father  sank  upon  a 
fallen  log  and  prayed  that  he  might  find  his  little  child  safe 
from  harm,  and,  strangely  comforted,  he  arose  to  renew  the 
search.  As  if  guided  by  an  unseen  presence,  they  went  on 
until  they  reached  a  clump  of  cedars  which  attracted  their 
attention.  The  father  pulled  the  boughs  aside,  and  there 
upon  the  ground  he  found  his  little  girl,  fast  asleep.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  then,  call- 
ing his  companions,  they  knelt  together  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
Father  in  Heaven  for  His  loving  care. 

The  little  girl  told  her  story  as  they  carried  her  home,  and 
her  father  told  her  that  it  was  her  Guardian  Angel  who  had 
kept  her  quiet  and  led  her  on  to  the  shelter  of  the  cedar  grove. 

The  men  sang  hymns  of  thanksgiving  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  village ;  and  the  mother  and  friends,  watching  and 
waiting  with  strained  eyes  turned  towards  the  hill-side,  heard 
the  tune  and  knew  that  the  little  girl  was  found,  unharmed 
and  well. 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA! 


BY    WILLIAM    B.    HARKELL. 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  clays ; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers ; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours  I 

CHORUS. 

LIo  !  for  Carolina  !  that's  the  land  for  me  ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free : 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine ; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 
Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina,  etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer-time, 

When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers. 

Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina,  etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free,  and  strong, 
Sound  the  meed  of  praises  "in  story  and  in  song" 
From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 
For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours  I 

CHOEUS. 

Ho !  for  Carolina !  that's  the  land  for  me ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free : 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh  !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 


A  CAROLINA  BACKWOODSMAN  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS. 


The  English  traveler  who  described  Hillsboro,  Salisbury 
and  Salem  in  1773  also  gives  us  a  good  description  of  the 
Carolina  backwoodsman  on  the  frontier  of  the  German  settle- 
ments.    Here  is  what  he  says  i1 

"  Throughout  all  this  country  and  in  every  back  settlement 
in  America  the  roads  and  paths  are  first  marked  out  by  blazes 
on  the  trees,  cut  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  way,  every 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  These  are  renewed  every  time  the' 
roads  are  repaired. 

"A  blaze  is  a  large  chip  sliced  off  the  side  of  a  tree  with  an 
axe ;  it  is  above  twelve  inches  in  length,  cut  through  the  bark 
and  some  of  the  sap  wood,  and  by  its  white  appearance  and 
brightness,  when  fresh  made,  serves  to  direct  the  way  in  the 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day. 

"The  miles  are  chiefly  computed  and  are  ascertained  by 
notches  chopped  in  the  nearest  tree — a  notch  for  every  mile. 

"The  first  blazed  paths  originated  in  this  manner :  When 
any  person  went  from  one  place  to  another  through  the  woods, 
where  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  return 
upon  his  track,  he  fell  upon  this  method  of  blazing  each  side 
of  the  trees  at  certain  distances  as  he  passed  on,  and  thereby 
retraced  his  way  in  returning  without  the  least  trouble. 

"The  convenience  and  simplicity  of  this  mode  has  rendered 
it  universal  throughout  the  whole  back  country. 

"It  became  the  more  readily  adopted  as  all  who  travel  be- 
yond the  roads  and  beaten  tracks  always  have  tomahawks  in 
their  belts,  which,  in  such  situations  and  circumstances,  are 
more  useful  than  anything  except  the  rifle-barreled  firelocks, 
both  of  which  all  the  male  inhabitants  habituate  themselves 
constantly  to  carry  along  with  them  everywhere. 

"Their  whole  dress  is  also  very  singular  and  not  very  ma- 
terially different  from  that  of  Indians,  being  a  hunting  shirt 
somewhat  resembling  a  wagoner's  frock,  ornamented  with  a 
great  many  fringes,  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  broad  belt, 
much  decorated  also,  in  which  is  fastened  a  tomahawk,  an 
instrument  that  serves  every  purpose  of  defense  and  conve- 
nience, being  a  hammer  at  one  side  and  a  sharp  hatchet  at  the 
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other.  The  shot  hag  and  powder  horn,  carved  with  a  variety 
of  whimsical  figures  and  devices,  hang  from  their  necks  over 
one  shoulder,  and  on  their  heads  a  flapped  hat  of  a  reddish  hue, 
protecting  from  the  intensely  hot  beams  of  the  sun.  Some- 
times they  wear  leather  breeches,  made  of  Indian-dressed  elk 
or  deer  skins,  hut  more  frequently  thin  trousers.  On  their 
legs  they  have  Indian  hoots  or  leggins,  made  of  coarse  woolen 
cloth,  that  either  are  wrapped  round  loosely  and  tied  with 
garters  or  are  laced  upon  the  outside,  and  always  come  better 
than  half-way  up  the  thigh;  these  are  a  great  defense  and 
preservation,  not  only  against  the  bite  of  serpents  and  poison- 
ous insects,  but  likewise  against  the  scratches  of  thorns,  briars, 
scrubby  bushes  and  underwood,  with  which  this  whole  country 
is  infested  and  overspread.  On  their  feet  they  sometimes 
wear  pumps  of  their  own  manufacture,  but  generally  Indian 
moccasins,  of  their  own  construction  also,  which  are  made  of 
strong  elk's  or  buck's  skin,  dressed  soft  as  for  gloves  or 
breeches,  drawn  together  in  regular  plaits  over  the  toe,  and 
lacing  from  thence  round  to  the  fore  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
ankle,  without  a  seam  in  them,  yet  fitting  close  to  the  feet,  and 
are  indeed  perfectly  easy  and  pliant. 

"Thus  habited  and  accoutered,  with  his  rifle  upon  his  shoul- 
der or  in  his  hand,  a  backwoodsman  is  completely  equipped 
for  visiting,  courtship,  travel,  hunting  or  war. 

"And  according  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  fringes  on 
his  hunting  shirt,  and  the  decorations  on  his  powder  horn,  belt 
and  rifle,  he  estimates  his  finery,  and  absolutely  conceives  him- 
self of  equal  consequence,  more  civilized,  polite  and  more 
elegantly  dressed  than  the  most  brilliant  peer  at  St.  James' 
in  a  splendid  and  expensive  birthday  suit  of  the  first  fashion 
and  taste  and  most  costly  materials. 

"Their  hunting  or  rifle  shirts  they  have  also  dyed  in  variety 
of  colours — some  yellow,  others  red,  some  brown,  and  many 
wear  them  quite  white. 

"Such  sentiments  as  those  I  have  just  exposed  to  notice  are 
neither  so  ridiculous  nor  surprising,  when  the  circumstances 
are  considered  with  due  attention  that  prompt  the  backwoods 
American  to  such  a  train  of  thinking,  and  in  which  light  it  is 
that  he  feels  his  own  consequence,  for  he  finds  all  his  resources 
in  himself. 

"Thus  attired  and  accoutered,  as  already  described,  set  him 
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in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  forest,  a  thousand  miles  from  an 
inhabitant;  he  is  by  no  means  at  a  loss  nor  in  the  smallest 
degree  dismayed. 

"With  his  rifle  he  procures  his  subsistence ;  with  his  toma- 
hawk he  erects  his  shelter,  his  wigwam,  his  house,  or  what- 
ever habitation  he  may  choose  to  reside  in ;  he  drinks  at  the 
crystal  spring  or  the  nearest  brook ;  his  wants  are  all  easily 
supplied ;  he  is  contented ;  lie  is  happy.  For  felicity,  beyond 
a  doubt,  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  the  attainment  and 
gratification  of  our  desires  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
utmost  bounds  of  our  wishes." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  RAMSAUER'S  MILL 


During  the  Revolution  some  of  the  German  settlers  took  the 
King's  side,  some  the  side  of  the  colonies.  The  former  were 
called  Tories  or  Loyalists,  the  latter  Whigs  or  Patriots.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  war  there  was  no  fighting  in  their 
section  except  against  the  Indians.  The  first  battle  of  the 
Eevolution  fought  in  North  Carolina  was  Avon  by  the  Whigs 
at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  February  27,  1776.  After  that  the 
British  armies  left  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina 
troops  followed  them  and  took  part  in  the  battles  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  other  states.  But  no 
more  battles  were  fought  in  North  Carolina  until  the  summer 
of  17S0. 

The  British  had  defeated  the  Americans  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  were  now  ready,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  to  conquer  North  Carolina.  In  1776  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  then  commanded  the  British,  attempted 
to  invade  North  Carolina  in  the  eastern  counties ;  but  now 
Lord  Cornwallis  thought  it  best  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  west. 
He  regarded  the  eastern  counties  as  "by  far  the  most  hostile  in 
that  province,"  while  in  the  west  he  expected  to  find  a  great 
many  Tories.  He  heard  "that  the  Loyalists  of  the  back  parts 
of  North  Carolina  are  arming/'  and  expected  that  his  "pres- 
ence on  that  frontier"  would  "call  back  the  inhabitants  from 
their  state  of  error  and  disobedience." 

He  had  good  cause  to  be  hopeful.  When  the  British  cap- 
tured Charleston  North  Carolina's  army  became  prisoners. 
The  AVhigs  were  in  despair,  for  there  seemed  no  way  to  pre- 
vent the  conquest  of  the  state.  Many  people  went  to  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  told  him  that  as  soon  as  his  army  appeared  in 
North  Carolina  "a  great  body  of  the  inhabitants"  would  join 
it.  So  he  sent  word  to  the  Tories  in  the  west  that  as  soon  as 
the  harvests  were  gathered  he  would  march  to  their  aid  and 
bring  North  Carolina  to  the  King's  feet. 

Early  in  June,  1780,  two  Tories  who  had  been  with  Lord 
Cornwallis  arrived  at  their  homes,  near  Ramsauer's  Mill,  in 
Lincoln  County.  They  called  a  meeting  of  the  Tories  at 
Kamsauer's  Mill,  June  13th.  On  that  day  200  appeared. 
When  they  heard  the  great  news  from  Lord  Cornwallis  they 
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were  overjoyed.  Their  blood  tingled  in  their  veins ;  their 
eyes  gleamed  with  delight.  They  spread  the  good  news  far 
and  wide,  and  called  on  their  friends  to  join  them  in  their 
great  preparations  to  receive  the  King's  army.  By  the  20th 
of  June  their  number  at  Ramsauer's  Mill  had  reached  1,300, 
about  800  of  whom  were  armed. 

But  the  Whigs,  too,  had  been  busy.  They  knew  of  Lord 
Cornwallis'  plans,  and  they  went  to  work  to  defend  the  state. 
Their  commander,  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford,  hurriedly  col- 
lected 900  men  at  Charlotte.  His  cavalry  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  William  R.  Davie.  On  June  10th  General 
Rutherford,  with  800  men,  was  at  Reese's  plantation,  about 
eighteen  miles  from '  Charlotte,  where  he  went  to  watch  the 
British  general,  Lord  Rawdon.  Four  days  later  he  learned 
of  the  gathering  of  Tories  at  Ramsauer's  Mill,  and  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  dispersed.  While  Lord  Rawdon  was  near 
Charlotte,  General  Rutherford  could  not  march  to  Ramsauer's 
Mill;  so  he  sent  word  to  Col.  Francis  Locke,  of  Rowan 
County,  to  raise  a  troop  and  attack  the  Tories. 

Colonel  Locke  raised  about  400  men,  and  on  June  19th 
encamped  on  Mountain  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsauer's 
Mill.  His  force  was  so  small  that  he  called  his  officers  to- 
gether to  decide  what  had  better  be  done.  Some  wanted  to 
retreat  and  join  General  Rutherford;  the  others  said  no,  for 
that  would  leave  their  homes  and  families  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies.  But  Colonel  Locke  knew  they  must  either 
retreat  or  attack  the  Tories  suddenly  before  they  found  out 
how  few  Whigs  there  were.  So  they  decided  to  attack  the 
next  morning. 

The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  without  uniforms ;  all  wore 
their  ordinary  everyday  clothes.  The  Tories  pinned  to  the 
front  of  their  caps  small  sprigs  of  green  pine;  the  Whigs  a 
bit  of  white  paper. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  June  20th  400  Whigs  advanced  to 
attack  the  1,300  Tories,  about  800  of  whom  were  armed.  The 
Whigs  marched  quietly  and  rapidly,  and  were  upon  the  Tories 
before  the  latter  knew  of  their  presence.  Taken  by  surprise, 
and  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemy,  the  Tories  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  But  they  fought  desperately,  recov- 
ered, and  charged  the  Whigs.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought, 
using  the  butts  of  the  rifles  as  clubs.  Back  and  forth  they 
fought,  first  one  side  retreating,  then  the  other.     Finally  the 
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Tories  were  driven  back.  Many  of  them  snatched  the  green 
pine  from  their  caps  and  mingled  with  the  Whigs.  The 
others  lost  heart,  retreated  across  Clarke's  Creek,  on  which 
Ramsauer's  Mill  stood,  and  left  the  Whigs  victorious.  A  few 
hours  later  General  Rutherford  arrived  with  the  main  AVhig 
force,  and  the  Tories  scattered,  thoroughly  beaten. 

In  this  battle  neighbor  fought  against  neighbor,  friend 
against  friend,  and  even  brother  against  brother.  So  close 
were  the  lines  of  battle  that  men  could  see  their  old  playmates 
and  school  fellows  fall  before  their  rifles,  and  the  dying  often 
knew  that  they  had  fallen  under  a  blow  dealt  by  a  near  kins- 
man. The  next  day,  when  friends  and  relatives  came  to  seek 
the  dead  and  missing,  many  sad  scenes  were  witnessed.  Sev- 
enty lay  dead  and  200  wounded.  A  large  number  of  officers 
were  killed.  One  hundred  Tories,  300  horses  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

Though  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  battle  were  small,  the 
battle  was  important  nevertheless.  It  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  Whigs  ;  it  discouraged  the  Tories.  Lord  Cornwallis  spoke 
of  the  victory  as  "this  unlucky  business.7'  Many  of  the  de- 
feated Tories  after  the  battle  fled  to  South  Carolina,  "where," 
as  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote,  "their  reports  tended  much  to 
terrify  our  friends  and  encourage  our  enemies."  When  Corn- 
wallis finally  marched  into  North  Carolina  he  found  his 
friends  so  depressed  and  frightened  by  their  defeat  at  Ram- 
sauer's Mill  that  they  would  not  join  his  army  at  all.  "The 
severity  of  the  rebel  government,"  he  wrote,  "has  so  terrified 
and  totally  subdued  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  rouse  them  to  any  exertions." 

Before  June  20th  the  British  had  had  an  unbroken  series 
of  victories  in  the  South  for  nearly  two  years.  They  had  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Savannah ;  they  had  defeated  the  Americans 
at  Briar  Creek ;  they  had  compelled  the  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton ;  they  cut  an  American  regiment  to  pieces  at  Waxhaws, 
and  they  held  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  their  grip.  The 
first  break  in  their  success  came  at  Ramsauer's  Mill,  June 
20th.  The  fight  there  was  but  a  skirmish;  it  was  not  a  great 
battle  nor  a  brilliant  victory,  but  it  aroused  the  zeal  of  the 
Whigs,  it  stirred  them  up  to  renewed  effort,  it  terrified  the 
Tories,  and  so  led  to  the  final  ruin  of  the  King's  army  in  the 
South. 


THE  BRITISH  INVASION  OF  THE  GERMAN 
SETTLEMENTS. 


The  rejoicing  of  the  Americans  after  the  victory  at  Bam- 
sauer's  Mill  did  not  continue  long.  Only  a  few  weeks  later 
the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates,  was  badly  beaten  at  a  place  in  South  Carolina  called 
Camden.  It  was  the  worst  defeat  that  an  American  army 
ever  suffered.  General  Gates  himself  fled  headlong  from  the 
field,  and  did  not  stop  even  to  catch  his  breath  until  he  reached 
Charlotte,  seventy-five  miles  away.  Even  at  Charlotte  he 
made  only  a  very  brief  stop,  and  then  rushed  on  to  Hillsboro. 
The  American  army  was  scattered,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  British  from  making  an  easy  conquest 
of  North  Carolina. 

So,  in  September  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  toward  Char- 
lotte. But  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  not  so  glad  to 
see  him  as  he  had  expected.  Hundreds  of  bold  patriots,  under 
such  active  leaders  as  Gen.  William  L.  Davidson,  Col.  Wil- 
liam R.  Davie  and  Maj.  Joseph  Graham,  followed  the  British 
army,  shooting  down  the  soldiers  at  every  chance.  It  seemed 
to  the  British  commander  that  an  American  soldier  was 
hiding  behind  every  bush  and  rock  and  fence.  If  a  party 
left  the  main  army  to  secure  food  for  the  troops  they  were 
at  once  attacked  on  every  side  by  men  whom  they  could  not 
see.  If  Lord  Cornwallis  sent  a  messenger  on  an  errand  he 
was  sure  to  be  shot  down.  When  the  army  reached  Charlotte 
Colonel  Davie's  little  band  made  a  bold  attack  on  it  and  killed 
a  number  of  the  British  soldiers.  The  British  officers  swore 
that  Mecklenburg  was  the  most  rebellious  county  in  America, 
and  that  Whigs  swarmed  around  them  like  hornets,  with  their 
long  rifles  for  stings.  So  Lord  Cornwallis  called  Charlotte 
the""Hornets'  Nest." 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  not  been,  at  the  "Hornets'  Nest"  long 
before  he  heard  news  that  sent  him  flying  back  to  South  Caro- 
lina. He  had  sent  Maj.  Patrick  Ferguson,  one  of  his  best 
officers,  on  a  trip  to  the  western  parts  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  with  1,200  men.  Major  Ferguson  wanted  to 
raise  another  army  of  Tories  and  to  frighten  the  patriots  in 
the  west  so  that  they  would  not  attack  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
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Charlotte.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  men  over  the  mountains 
that  if  any  of  them  marched  against  the  British  in  North 
Carolina  he  would  cross  the  mountains  and  destroy  their 
homes  and  crops.  But  the  men  who  had  not  been  afraid  to 
build  their  log  cabins  in  the  wild  woods  among  the  bears,  the 
wolves,  the  panthers  and  the  Indians  were  not  the  kind  of 
men  to  be  frightened  by  a  foolish  threat  from  a  British  major. 
So  they  raised  an  army,  in  which  were  a  number  of  German 
patriots,  and  went  after  Ferguson. 

What  a  strange-looking  army  they  made  !  They  had  no 
bright  uniforms,  no  flying  flags,  no  beating  drums.  Their 
only  uniforms  were  coon-skin  caps,  buck-skin  shirts  and 
fringed  leather  leggins.  They  had  no  tents  nor  baggage. 
Their  only  cover  at  night  was  the  leafy  trees  and  the  starry 
skies ;  their  only  food  was  a  pocketful  of  parched  corn.  Only 
a  few  of  the  officers  wore  swords.  But  every  man  rode  a 
good  horse,  carried  a  sharp  knife,  a  deadly  tomahawk  and  a 
rifle  that  never  missed.  There  was  many  a  hunter  in  that 
little  army  who  could  send  a  rifle  ball  through  a  squirrel's 
head  as  far  as  he  could  see  his  bright  eyes.  They  were  as 
fleet  as  the  deer  in  the  forest,  as  bold  as  bears  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  as  keen  as  Indians  on  a  trail.  And  they  were  going 
after  the  man  who  had  threatened  to  burn  their  cabins  over 
the  heads  of  their  wives  and  children ! 

And  they  caught  him,  too !  At  first  Ferguson  laughed  at 
this  strange  army — made  fun  of  the  backwoodsmen  and  called 
them  a  "crowd  of  dirty  mongrels."  Still  he  decided  that 
these  "dirty  mongrels"  might  bite ;  so  he  hurried  to  get  on  top 
of  King's  Mountain,  where  he  thought  they  could  not  follow. 
But  they  were  men  ivho  were  used  to  climbing  mountains,  and 
they  rushed  up  the  mountain  side  after  their  enemy.  Fergu- 
son and  400  of  his  men  fell  before  the  aim  of  their  deadly 
rifles,  and  the  rest  surrendered. 

This  was  the  news  that  sent  Cornwallis  flying  back  in  dis- 
order to  South  Carolina.  Not  long  after  this  Gen.  Daniel 
Morgan,  with  a  small  force  of  AVhigs,  beat  the  famous  British 
officer,  Col.  Banister  Tarleton,  called  "Bloody  Tarleton,"  at 
Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina.  Then  Cornwallis,  with  his 
whole  army,  started  after  General  Morgan.  But  Morgan  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  caught.  He  knew  that  if  he  could 
only  reach  and  cross  the  Catawba  River  before  the  British 
army  caught  up  with  him  he  would  be  safe ;  if  not,  his  little 
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army  might  be  destroyed.  Beyond  the  Catawba  he  could  join 
the  rest  of  the  American  army  in  North  Carolina,  which  Wash- 
ington's famous  general,  Nathanael  Greene,  had  collected. 
So  Morgan  and  Cornwallis  started  on  a  race  for  the  Catawba 
River.  Morgan  won  the  race,  and  crossed  the  river  in  safety. 
When  Cornwallis  reached  it  he  found  Cowan's  Ford,  where 
he  intended  to  cross,  guarded  by  a  small  American  force  com- 
manded by  Gen.  William  L.  Davidson.  A  sharp  fight  fol- 
lowed ;  General  Davidson  was  killed,  and  the  British  crossed. 
But  Morgan  had  escaped. 

When  General  Greene  heard  about  Morgan's  victory  and 
retreat  he  saw  a  chance  to  strike  Cornwallis  a  hard  blow.  If 
he  could  only  get  the  British  general  far  away  from  South 
Carolina,  where  his  supplies  and  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  were, 
he  thought  he  could  beat  him.  Sending  his  own  army  north 
to  Guilford  Courthouse,  in  North  Carolina,  Greene  sprang  on 
his  horse  and  rode  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  tell  Morgan 
his  plan.  The  two  generals  then  started  on  one  of  the  most 
famous  retreats  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  were  try- 
ing to  join  Greene's  other  army  at  Guilford  Courthouse  be- 
fore Cornwallis  caught  up  with  them.  Cornwallis  was  anx- 
ious to  catch  them  before  the  two  armies  could  unite.  He  was 
so  eager  that  he  made  his  soldiers  destroy  all  their  baggage 
and  wagons  and  throw  away  everything  that  kept  them  from 
marching  fast.  The  farther  away  from  South  Carolina  they 
got,  the  better  it  was  for  the  Americans  and  the  worse  for  the 
British.     But  it  was  now  too  late  for  Cornwallis  to  turn  back. 

What  a  long,  hard  march  the  two  armies  had !  The  roads 
were  bad,  there  were  great  rivers  to  cross,  the  weather  was 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  suffered  much. 
But  it  was  worse  with  the  patriots  than  with  the  British. 
They  had  no  tents,  no  blankets,  no  money,  and  often  no  food. 
They  were  half-naked  and  were  barefooted.  In  many  places 
their  march  could  be  traced  by  the  bloody  tracks  they  left  be- 
hind them.  But  they  were  brave,  and  bore  it  all  that  their 
country  might  be  free.  General  Greene  managed  the  march 
so  well  that  he  reached  Guilford  Courthouse  before  Corn- 
wallis did,  and  united  his  two  armies.  After  a  little  more 
marching  and  a  little  rest  for  his  men,  he  was  ready  for  the 
battle. 

Near  the  present  city  of  Greensboro  General  Greene  drew 
up  his  men  ready  for  a  battle.     It  began  in  the  afternoon  of 
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March  15,  1781,  and  lasted  till  nearly  night.  Both  sides  did 
some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  any  during  the  war.  After 
losing  about  400  men,  General  Greene  gave  up  the  field.  But 
he  was  not  badly  beaten,  for  he  drew  up  his  men  in  line  ready 
to  fight  again  the  next  day. 

The  British  claimed  the  victory,  but  they  had  lost  600  men 
and  were  too  badly  worn  out  to  fight  again.  Cornwallis  was 
so  afraid  that  Greene  would  now  attack  him  that  he  retreated 
from  the  battlefield  and  marched  in  all  haste  to  Wilmington. 
General  Greene  then  marched  into  South  Carolina  again, 
where  he  fought  two  or  three  battles  and  drove  the  British  to 
Charleston.  There  he  kept  them  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
war. 

It  was  too  late  now  for  Cornwallis  to  return  to  South  Caro- 
lina ;  so  he  marched  into  Virginia,  where  he  was  captured  by 
Washington  at  Yorktown.  After  this  the  British  gave  up  the 
war,  and  the  United  States  were  free  and  independent. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  battles  at  King's  Mountain,  Cow- 
pens  and  Guilford  Courthouse  drove  Lord  Cornwallis  to  York- 
town,  where  Washington  caught  him  and  made  him  surrender. 


AMERICA. 


REV.    DR.    S.    F.    SMITH. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  monntain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


INSCRIPTION  BY  GENERAL  NATHANAEL  GREENE  ON  THE  BACK  OF 
THE  PORTRAIT  OF  KING  GEORGE  III. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 


GEORGE  III. 


HOW  A  SCHOOL  BOY  PRESERVED  AN  HISTORIC 
PICTURE. 


Here  is  a  story  of  how  an  American  school  boy  preserved 
an  historic  picture  of  a  famous  British  king. 

The  story  begins  far  back  during  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  a  famous  American  general  and  a  patriotic 
American  woman.  The  general  you  have  already  read  about — 
Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  the  commander  of  the  American 
army  in  the  South.  The  woman  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele, 
wife  of  William  Steele,  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  She 
was  a  patriotic  woman,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom. One  of  her  sons  was  a  captain  in  the  American  army. 
She  was  a  tender  mother,  and  much  loved  in  the  little  village 
for  her  kindness  and  charity. 

One  day,  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  Gen- 
eral Greene  rode  up  to  her  door  in  Salisbury.  He  was  then 
on  his  famous  retreat  before  the  British  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Everything  looked  gloomy  for  the 
American  cause.  General  Greene's  army  was  divided  and 
the  two  sections  were  far  apart.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  an 
army  larger  than  either  of  General  Greene's,  was  close  on  his 
heels.  General  Greene  had  just  heard  the  gloomy  news  of 
the  death  of  General  Davidson  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Cowan's  Eord.  He  had  been  riding  all  day  alone, 
through  rain  and  mud.  When  he  dismounted  from  his  horse 
at  Mrs.  Steele's  door  his  clothes  were  soaked  and  soiled,  his 
horse  was  jaded,  and  he  was  thoroughly  worn  out.  Nobody 
would  have  dreamed  that  this  soiled,  wet  and  tired  horseman 
was,  except  Washington,  the  most  famous  general  in  the 
American  army. 

Dr.  Read,  an  American  army  surgeon,  was  at  Mrs.  Steele's 
house  when  General  Greene  arrived.  When  he  saAV  the  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Read  was  astonished  at  his  appearance,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"Why,  General,  are  you  alone  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  weary  soldier's  reply;  "alone,  tired,  hun- 
gry, friendless  and  penniless." 

This  melancholy  reply  was  fortunately  heard  by  Mrs. 
Steele.  This  patriotic  woman  determined  that  General 
Greene  should  know  before  he  left  her  house  that  at  least  he 
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was  not  friendless.  She  hastened  to  prepare  a  good  dinner 
for  him,  and  in  a  little  while  invited  the  General  to  a  well- 
spread  table.  While  he  was  eating,  Mrs.  Steele  entered  the 
room,  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  cautiously  looked  around 
to  make  sure  that  none  but  Dr.  Bead  and  General  Greene  saw 
or  heard  her.  Then,  going  up  to  the  famous  soldier,  she  drew 
from  under  her  apron  two  heavy  bags  and  placed  them  before 
him.  They  were  filled  with  gold  and  silver  coins,  her  savings 
for  years. 

"Take  these,  General,"  she  said ;  "you  need  them ;  I  can  do 
without  them." 

Never  did  relief  come  at  a  better  time,  and  never  was  a 
generous  gift  more  deeply  appreciated.  General  Greene  was 
deeply  moved  by  her  liberality  and  patriotism.  Of  course  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  money  for  his  own  use  ;  but  his  army 
needed  it,  and  he  accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  American  free- 
dom. 

On  the  wall  in  front  of  him  hung  two  portraits.  One  was 
a  portrait  of  George  III.,  the  King  of  England  who  was  then 
waging  the  war  against  the  Americans ;  the  other  was  of  the 
queen — Queen  Charlotte.  They  had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Steele 
before  the  war  by  a  kinsman  in  England.  When  General 
Greene  looked  at  the  portrait  of  the  king  he  thought  of  all  the 
suffering  and  misery  that  he  had  brought  on  the  Americans, 
of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  and  the  lives  that  had  been 
lost,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  indignation.  Crossing  the 
room,  he  took  the  picture  from  the  wall,  turned  it  over,  and 
wrote  on  the  back,  "O,  George,  hide  thy  face  and  mourn  !"  and 
then  turned  the  king's  face  to  the  wall. 

Then,  cheered  by  Mrs.  Steele's  generosity  and  patriotism, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  victory  over  the  king's 
troops. 

In  this  pamphlet  you  will  see  copies  of  these  pictures  and 
of  General  Greene's  writing  on  the  back  of  the  king's  portrait. 
It  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  since  General 
Greene  wrote  those  words,  yet  the  pictures  are  as  fresh  now, 
with  the  writing  plainly  visible,  as  they  were  then.  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you  how  they  were  preserved  by  an  American 
school  boy. 

After  Mrs.  Steele's  death  the  pictures  passed  to  her  grand- 
daughter, and  then  to  Governor  David  L.  Swain,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  was  then  president  of  the 
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University  of  North  Carolina.  When  Governor  Swain  died 
his  widow  moved  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Raleigh,  and  carried 
the  pictures  with  her. 

One  day  a  school  boy  in  Raleigh,  William  J.  Andrews,  read 
in  his  school  history  this  story  of  Mrs.  Steele,  General  Greene 
and  the  king's  portrait.  When  he  heard  that  the  pictures  were 
in  Raleigh  he  went  to  see  them,  hut  Mrs.  Swain  was  ill  at  the 
time,  and  he  could  not  see  the  pictures.  Not  long  after  that 
Mrs.  Swain  died,  and  William  read  in  the  newspapers  that  all 
her  property  was  to  he  sold  on  July  6,  1883,  at  a  public  sale. 
He  wondered  if  anybody  would  be  there  to  buy  those  pictures. 
Perhaps  nobody  would  be  there  who  knew  anything  about 
them.  Perhaps  he  could  buy  them  himself !  Pilled  with  this 
idea,  he  went  to  the  sale  and  waited  patiently  while  all  the 
other  things  were  being  sold. 

Finally  the  pictures  were  offered.  Would  somebody  buy 
them  before  he  could  make  an  offer  to  do  so  %  But  nobody 
seemed  to  know  or  care  anything  about  them.  Pie  was  only 
a  boy,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  speak  out  in  that  great  crowd ; 
but  finally  he  mustered  up  courage  and  said  that  he  wanted 
the  pictures.  Perhaps  everybody  was  surprised  at  this  small 
boy's  offering  to  buy  anything,  but  they  let  him  have  them, 
and  he  tucked  them  under  his  arm  and  ran  home  as  fast  as 
he  could — the  happiest  boy  in  Raleigh. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  then.  The  school  boy 
is  now  a  man,  but  he  is  still  as  proud  of  his  pictures  as  he  was 
on  the  day  that  he  bought  them  for  a  few  cents.  And  he 
ought  to  be  proud  of  them ;  for  if  this  school  boy  had  not  been 
interested  in  the  history  of  his  state,  these  historic  pictures, 
so  full  of  interest  for  all  patriotic  North  Carolinians,  would 
probably  have  been  lost  or  thrown  away. 

So,  when  I  told  Mr.  Andrews  that  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
this  fine  story  of  Mrs.  Steele  and  General  Greene,  he  said  he 
wanted  me  to  put  these  pictures  in  this  pamphlet,  so  every 
boy  and  girl  in  North  Carolina  who  reads  this  story  will 
remember  the  brave  general  who  did  so  much  to  win  our  inde- 
pendence, and  the  patriotic  woman  who  did  so  much  to  en- 
courage and  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  gloom. 

Note. — If  any  boy  or  girl  or  teacher  who  reads  this  story  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  each  of  these  pictures  to  frame  and  hang  in 
the  schoolroom,  where  they  may  inspire  a  love  of  country  and  a  ven- 
eration for  her  heroes,  let  him  or  her  write  to  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  he  will  send  copies  free  of  cost.  This  liberal 
offer  is  made  by  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  originals,  Mr. 
William  J.  Andrews,  of  Raleigh. 


THE  PEACE  JUBILEE  AT  SALEM,  JULY  4,  1783. 


After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Washington,  at 
Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  fighting  between  the  British  and 
American  armies  ceased.  But  nearly  two  years  passed  be- 
fore peace  was  declared  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  When  it  Avas  announced  in  the  United  States  that 
peace  had  been  made,  the  people  received  the  glad  tidings 
with  great  joy.  July  4,  1783,  was  selected  as  a  day  of  special 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  The  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

jNTowhere  was  the  event  more  fittingly  observed  than  at 
Salem,  by  the  Moravians.  The  coming  of  peace  to  them  "was 
like  the  bright  awakening  of  the  morning  after  a  night  of 
darkness  and  storm.'7  Early  on  the  morning  of  July  4th  the 
people  of  the  little  town  were  awakened  by  strains  of  appro- 
priate music.  Then  a  large  congregation  gathered  at  the 
church  and  chanted  the  "Te  Deum  Laudamus."  The  minis- 
ter selected  for  his  text  the  verse,  "The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge,"  and  preached  a  beauti- 
ful sermon  on  the  blessings  of  peace.  Then  the  choir  sang 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  same  day  a  love  feast  was  held,  and  then 
the  congregation  sang  the  following  psalm,  prepared  especially 
for  the  occasion : 
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Psalm  of  Joy1  of  the  Congregation  in  Salem  for  the  Peace  Jubilee, 

July  4,  17S3. 


GREGOR'S  56TH  METRE. 
Ich  will's  ivayen. 
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Peace  is  with  us!     Peace  is  with  us!  (56  A) 

People  of  the  Lord. 
Peace  is  with  us !     Peace  is  with  us ! 

Hear  the  joyful  word  ! 
Let  it  sound  from  shore  to  shore ! 

Let  it  echo  evermore ! 

Peace  is  with  us ! 

Peace  is  with  us  ! 
Peace,  the  gift  of  God ! 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it. 

Exult  in  the  Lord,  all  the  earth ;  sing,  extol,  and  praise  Him ;  shout 
for  joy  before  the  Lord,  the  King ;  rejoice  in  Llis  name,  all  ye  His 
hosts ;  rejoice  in  your  mighty  champions,  who  have  performed  His 
command ;  praise  and  extol  the  Lord,  yea,  praise  ye  the  Lord.  Let 
the  heavens  rejoice  and  the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  all 
that  is  therein ;  let  the  field  be  glad,  and  all  that  is  upon  it,  and  let 
all  the  trees  of  the  woods  extol  Him.  Let  all  the  land  pray  to  Him. 
and  sing  praises  to  His  name ;  for  he  hath  done  glorious  deeds ;  He 
hath  done  mightv  deeds  !     Selah  ! 


Translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  Salem,  N.  C. 
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SLEEPERS,  WAKE.    [HERRNHT7T.]  \     (8,  9,  8.  8,  9,  8,  6, 6, 4, 4, 4, 8,     (Anonymous ;  Nikolai's 

j"        Mixed.) 


Wachet  avf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme. 


\    Freudenspiegel,  1599. 
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Full  of  joy  our  hearts  are  singing,  (230  A) 

And  to  God  thank  offerings  bringing, 

For  His  great  miracle  of  Peace ! 
Far  and  wide  the  war  was  spreading, 
And  terror  by  its  side  was  treading, 
To  daunt  us,  and  our  woe  increase. 
And  little  else  was  heard 
Than  foe  and  fire  and  sword, 
Need  and  sorrow. 
How  often  I  cried,  anxiously: 
"Look  down,  oh  God !  and  pity  me !" 

The  Lord  is  a  mighty  warrior;  Jehovah  is  His  name.  He  causeth 
war  to  cease  in  all  the  earth;  He  breaketh  the  bow,  the  sword,  and 
shield,  and  burneth  the  chariots  with  fire.  The  land  is  everywhere 
laid  desolate,  and  the  houses  are  destroyed.  Because  the  miserable 
are  distressed,  and  the  poor  cry,  I  will  arise,  saith  the  Lord :  all  sol- 
diers must  drop  their  hands.  For  I  will  arise,  saith  the  Lord ;  they 
must  put  down  their  hands. 


GREGOR'S  119TH  METRE 
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(119  A) 


Thou  art  God  :     Thou  art  God  ! 
Jesus,  for  us  crucified ! 
Lamb  of  God,  for  us  once  wounded, 

Lord  of  Lords  be  magnified ! 
Once  with  mockery  surrounded, 
Thou  hast  triumphed  by  Thy  mighty  word ; 
Thou  art  God  !     Thou  art  God  ! 

Shout  for  joy,  our  Friend  is  King ! 
All  to  Him  submission  bring. 
All  shall  humbly  bow  before  Him, 
Pay  Him  homage  and  adore  Him ; 
Him  alone  will  we  own  as  our  God  and  Lord ; 
Be  His  name  adored. 

The  land  shall  have  rest,  for  the  Lord  giveth  peace  unto  our  borders. 
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Sing,  oh  soul  of  mine,  thanksgivings  (214  A) 

To  the  blessed  Prince  of  Peace! 
Fearful  was  the  toil  and  struggle. 

But  my  faith  did  not  decrease ! 
Countless  troubles  came  upon  us, 

Many  a  blow  on  us  did  fall, 

That  we  terrible  might  call. 
But  when  trials  overwhelmed  us, 

Said  I :    "He  who  comfort  gives, 

Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  lives." 

He  shutteth  on  every  side  the  gates  of  woe ;  our  land  also  shall  be 
refreshed,  for  it  has  sighed  until  it  is  weary. 
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EDEN.    (7,6,7,  6,7,  7, 6,6,  Iambic.) 


Christian  Gregor,  1763. 
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Oh,  Rest  that  softly  cometh, 
So  gracious  and  so  blest ! 
We  hail  it  with  rejoicing, 

For  we  in  Peace  may  rest ! 
Redeemed  from  present  sorrow, 
And  trusting  for  to-morrow, 
Secure  trom  every  foe, 
Thy  flock  may  come  and  go. 


(597  B) 


(For  Music  see  Tune  230  A,  page  62). 

Glory  be  to  God  most  glorious ! 

And  peace  on  earth,  o'er  war  victorious ! 

For  lo !  our  Prince  of  Peace  is  come! 
God,  the  Lord  of  every  nation, 
Protector  of  this  congregation, 
Jehovah  is  His  holy  name. 
The  scepter  and  the  throne 
Are  His,  and  His  alone. 
He  blesseth  us ; 
He  blesseth  all, 
And  great  and  small 
For  His  protecting  care  may  call. 


(230  A) 


Lord,  grant  the  Unity,1 

Which  for  this"  blessing 
Has  offered  prayer  to  Thee — 

Prayer  without  ceasing — 
May  share  our  joy  of  peace ; 

Thy  favor  showing, 
That  through  Thy  might  and  power 
Thy  work  from  hour  to  hour 

May  still  be  growing. 


lUnitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravian  Church. 
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(169  A) 


Pour  out  Thy  richest  blessings  now 

Wide  as  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
From  churches,  homes  and  governments 

Be  every  evil  driven  ; 
Give  blessed  peace  in  Christendom, 
Let  godly  fear  and  concord  come 

To  reign  in  every  nation, 

Oh  God  of  all  creation ! 


God  giveth  peace  unto  this  land,  health  and  happiness  unto  its 
people : 

That  honor  may  dwell  in  our  land,  that  goodness  and  truth  may 
meet  together,  that  righteousness  and  peace  may  kiss  each  other,  that 
truth  may  increase  on  the  earth,  and  righteousness  may  shine  from 
heaven;  that  plants  may  grow  in  our  land,  and  that  all  who  dwell 
therein  may  be  filled  and  satisfied;  that  all  may  seek  and  find  Him, 
and  that  His  congregation  may  be  established. 

This  is  the  work  of  our  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Praise  the  Lord,  oh  Jerusalem ;  sing  praises  to  thy  God,  oh  Zion ; 
young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praise  ye  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  The  congregation  of  the  saints  shall  praise  Him.  They 
shall  praise  His  name  in  chorus,  with  tymbal  and  harp  shall  they  play 
unto  Him.  Praise  Him  for  His  mighty  acts,  praise  Him  for  His  great 
excellence;  praise  Him  with  trumpet  and  psaltery  and  dancing; 
praise  Him  with  stringed  instruments  and  pipes ;  praise  Him  with 
clear  cymbals,  praise  Him  with  high-sounding  cymbals.  All  that  hath 
breath  praise  ye  the  Lord  :     Hallelujah  ! 
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(For  Music  see  TVne  230  A,  page  62). 

Hallelujah!     Never  ending,  (230  A) 

With  all  our  hearts  and  voices  blending, 

The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  praise! 
Sweet  the  hymns  of  praise  terrestrial, 
But  sweeter  far  the  strains  celestial 
Which  to  our  Saviour  we  shall  raise. 
There,  there,  in  halls  of  peace, 
Communion  ne'er  shall  cease; 
Hallelujah ! 
Holy  is  God ! 
Holy  is  God  ! 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  God ! 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GERMANS  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  English  travelers  visiting  North 
Carolina  one  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  been  to  the  Eng- 
lish towns  of  Edenton,  New  Bern  and  Wilmington;  to  the 
settlements  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  at  Fayetteville,  and  to 
a  little  Scotch-Irish  village  called  Charlotte.  At  Charlotte 
we  have  heard  so  many  interesting  things  about  the  German 
settlers  around  the  little  town  of  Lincolnton  that  we  set  out 
to  visit  them. 

But  we  have  not  gone  far  before  we  meet  with  a  difficulty 
that  we  had  not  thought  about.  As  we  come  near  to  Lincoln- 
ton  we  pass  a  number  of  people  who  speak  to  each  other  in  a 
strange  language,  and  when  we  ask  them  questions  they  do  not 
seem  to  understand.  At  all  other  places  where  we  have  been 
in  North  Carolina  all  the  people  speak  English  just  as  we  do. 
But  here  we  cannot  understand  a  word  they  say.  We  reach 
Lincolnton  on  Sunday  and  go  at  once  to  church.  The  minis- 
ter seems  to  be  reading  from  the  Bible,  but  the  words  we  hear 
are  not  the  familiar  words  of  the  sacred  text.  And  the  hymns, 
too !  The  tunes  sound  familiar  enough,  but  when  we  try  to 
join  in  the  singing  we  find  that  the  words  we  use  are  different 
from  those  everybody  else  is  singing.  Then  we  look  at  the 
title  of  the  hymn-book.  No  wonder  the  words  are  strange! 
We  cannot  even  pronounce  the  name  of  the  book — "Gemains- 
haftliches  Gesanbuch" ! 

After  the  services  are  over  we  are  delighted  to  find  a  person 
who  says  that  he  can  speak  English.  But  how  odd  his  words 
sound !  He  tells  us  that  most  of  "de  beobles"  at  the  church 
came  many  miles  to  hear  ade  breaching."  He  asks  us  about 
our  "gorney,"  wants  to  know  where  we  "cot  preckfast,"  and 
invites  us  to  his  house  for  "tinner."  We  ride  with  him  be- 
hind a  horse  which  he  tells  us  he  "p aught"  with  money  for 
which  he  "sort"  his  wheat.  We  are  struck,  too,  with  the  odd 
names  of  the  people  whom  we  meet.  Here  we  meet  one  whom 
our  friend  calls  "Herr  Lingerfeldt" ;  another  is  "Herr  Solo- 
mon Middlekauff."  Others  are  Johannes  Siegel,  Ereidrick 
Weckesser,  Heinrich  Scheidel,  Paulus  Wetzenstein,  Petour 
Gottlieb  Behringer,  Christopher  Rintelmann  and  Marcus 
Kuhn.  Our  friend's  name  is  Jacob  Schwartzwalder.  We 
cannot  help  laughing  at  his  funny  pronunciation,  but  he  is 
good-natured  and  does  not  take  offense. 
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He  tells  us  that  the  language  "dot  de  beobles"  speak  is  a 
kind  of  German  called  "Pennsylvanisch  Deutsch,"  but  the 
ministers  "breach"  in  the  German.  German,  too,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  their  Bibles  and  hymn-books.  Their  teachers  use  it 
at  the  schools,  and  their  children's  text-books  are  printed  in  it. 
The  German  was  the  native  language  of  their  fathers.  Many 
of  the  younger  people,  however,  who  were  born  in  America, 
are  beginning  to  speak  English,  because  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  their  new  country,  North  Carolina.  The  laws  are 
written  in  English.  The  newspapers  are  printed  in  English. 
Everybody  outside  of  the  German  settlements  speaks  English. 
They  must  use  English  in  conducting  their  business.  They 
are  here  to  make  their  homes,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  use  the  language  of  their  new  country.  But  the 
older  people  do  not  like  the  English.  They  still  cling  to  their 
native  German.  It  was  the  language  of  their  cradles,  of  their 
altars  and  of  their  firesides.  The  ministers  used  the  German 
when  they  baptized  them.  They  were  married  with  a  Ger- 
man service.  They  heard  the  funerals  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  preached  in  German.  All  their  sacred  memories  are 
connected  with  it.  Their  tongues  are  used  to  it  and  cannot 
pronounce  the  strange  English  words.  But  so  many  of  their 
children  are  learning  to  use  English  that  some  of  the  churches 
now  have  services  in  both  languages.  A  few  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  teach  the  English  in  their  schools.  The  older  peo- 
ple do  not  like  these  changes,  but  our  friend  thinks  that  before 
many  years  have  passed  the  English  will  take  the  place  of  the 
German  altogether. 

We  find  our  friend's  house  a  simple,  plain  frame  building, 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  fine  oaks.  His  wife  is  glad  to  see  us. 
They  love  to  entertain  visitors,  for  their  hospitality  is  as 
unbounded  as  their  cheer.  Surely  he  must  be  a  hard  man  to 
please  who  does  not  enjoy  their  downy  feather  beds  and  their 
heavily  laden  tables.  Their  table  is  loaded  with  the  sweetest 
bread,  the  juiciest  beef,  the  fattest  chickens,  turkeys  and  geese 
and  the  most  delicious  of  pies.  The  German  husband  loves 
his  home  and  enjoys  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  His  wife  is  the  best  of  housekeepers,  and  is  proud  of 
her  clean  floors,  her  tidy  rooms  and  her  excellent  cooking. 

We  find  these  Germans  open-hearted,  simple,  conscientious 
and  independent.  Everywhere  we  see  signs  of  thrift,  indus- 
try and  economy.     Their  houses,  though  generally  of  logs,  are 
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substantial  and  solid,  neat  and  tidy.  Their  farms  are  clean 
and  well  cultivated,  and  their  horses  and  cattle  fat  and  sleek. 
They  have  the  finest  wheat,  the  best  corn,  the  fattest  hogs,  the 
plumpest  chickens  and  turkeys.  Eggs,  milk,  cream,  butter, 
cheese  are  all  plentiful.  Their  barns  and  pantries  are  full 
of  the  good  things  that  come  from  the  farm,  but  they  are  not 
wasteful. 

They  not  only  raise  their  own  food,  but  they  also  make  their 
own  clothes.  The  wOmen  are  expert  weavers,  and  know  how 
to  dye  and  to  combine  the  colors  into  beautiful  fabrics.  They 
learn  early  to  do  this  work,  for  there  are  no  stores  near  with 
heavily  laden  shelves  from  which  they  can  select  their  dresses. 
Their  markets  are  in  Eayetteville,  Columbia  and  Charleston. 
Most  of  their  trading  is  done  at  Charleston,  three  hundred 
miles  away,  and  a  trip  to  market  is  a  very  serious  and  some- 
times a  dangerous  undertaking.  It  takes  four  or  five  weeks 
to  carry  a  wagonload  of  produce  to  Charleston  and  bring  back 
supplies  for  the  farm.  The  journey  is  made  in  covered  wag- 
ons. The  drivers  carry  their  food  with  them,  and  hang  their 
cooking  pots  and  kettles  behind  the  wagon.  When  night 
comes  they  pitch  their  camp  along  the  roadside.  The  roads 
are  bad.  There  are  hills  to  climb  and  rivers  to  ford.  Then, 
too,  there  is  sometimes  danger  from  robbers ;  so  the  trader 
always  has  his  trusty  rifle  near  at  hand.  Such  trips  to  mar- 
ket are  not  made  often,  and  the  German  settlers  have  learned 
to  depend  on  their  own  industry  and  skill  for  most  of  the 
things  they  eat  and  wear. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  Germans  are  a  very  religious 
people.  The  center  of  their  settlements  is  the  church  and  the 
schoolhouse.  Sometimes  one  building  is  used  for  both,  and 
sometimes  the  same  man  is  minister  and  teacher.  Their 
churches  at  first  were  built  of  logs,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
settled  on  their  plantations  these  log  churches  were  replaced 
with  frame  buildings  and  sometimes  with  brick,  and  even 
stone  structures.  The  principal  book  in  the  German  home  is 
the  Bible.  ~No  dust  is  allowed  to  settle  on  its  cover.  Every 
evening  the  father  gathers  his  family  about  him  and  reads  its 
sacred  pages.  We  notice,  too,  that  most  of  their  children  have 
Bible  names,  such  as  Adam,  Daniel,  Samuel,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
David,  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  Peter,  Andrew,  John, 
Philip  and  Paul,  from  the  New  Testament.  The  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths  of  the  family  are  all  recorded  in  the  Bibles. 
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When  we  examine  these  records  we  find  that  the  birthplaces 
of  most  of  the  older  people  are  in  Pennsylvania.  Their 
Bibles  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  precious  heir- 
looms, though  their  pages  are  printed  in  a  language  that  we 
call  foreign. 

The  most  important  person  in  the  German  settlement  is  the 
minister.  He  is  a  learned  man,  and  is  the  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  in  the  church,  but  in  all  their  affairs.  Every- 
body respects  and  loves  him.  We  feel  flattered  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  dinner  with  him.  We  find  him  an  entertaining 
and  interesting  man,  gentle  and  lovable,  but  also  strong  and 
robust.  He  needs  strength  for  his  work,  for  he  is  pastor  of 
four  churches  that  are  many  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
The  people  of  his  congregation  are  scattered  over  a  large  terri- 
tory, sometimes  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  their  churches. 
The  minister  is  compelled  to  take  long  and  lonely  rides  to 
visit  his  people  and  his  churches.  These  rides  are  no  child's 
play.  They  lead  him  over  rough  road,  running  through  dark 
forests,  crossing  rivers  and  creeks  without  bridges,  and  take 
him  out  in  snow  and  rain  as  well  as  in  sunshine.  He  meets 
danger,  too,  from  wild  beasts,  for  there  are  still  plenty  of 
panthers  and  wildcats  in  the  woods,  and  even  bears  frequently 
cross  his  tracks.  But  the  minister  is  as  brave  as  he  is  good, 
and  faces  all  these  discomforts  and  dangers  cheerfully,  teach- 
ing his  people  and  ministering  to  their  wants. 

The  minister  came  from  Germany.  He  landed  at  Charles- 
ton, in  South  Carolina,  and  then  rode  three  hundred  miles  on 
horseback  to  Lincolnton.  He  was  fourteen  days  on  the  jour- 
ney, sometimes  spending  the  nights  at  the  homes  of  settlers 
and  sometimes  camping  out  in  the  woods.  But  when  he 
reached  Lincolnton,  he  says,  the  warm  welcome  he  received 
paid  him  for  all  the  troubles  and  discomforts  of  his  long  trip. 
The  people  came  many  miles  to  welcome  him.  He  found 
them  open  and  frank  in  their  speech  and  manners.  They 
knew  nothing  of  compliments,  and  did  not  know  how  to  flatter, 
but  they  spoke  in  a  way  that  showed  they  knew  how  to  think. 
So  many  of  them  invited  him  to  go  to  their  homes  that  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  choose.  "They  helped  us  to  buy  a  fine 
plantation  of  200  acres,"  he  said,  "and  as  soon  as  we  were 
settled  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  brought  us 
flour,   corn,   hams,   sausages,   dried   fruit,   chickens,   turkeys, 
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geese,  butter,  cheese  and  other  things  in  snch  quantities  that 
for  many  weeks  we  had  no  necessity  for  spending  one  penny 
for  housekeeping. " 

The  minister  tells  us  some  interesting  things  about  the  peo- 
ple. "Marriages  are  here  performed  in  two  modes/'  he  said ; 
athe  one,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  requires  to  be 
announced  three  times ;  the  other  is  managed  as  follows :  the 
groom  gets  a  certificate  from  Lincolnton ;  then,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  he  rides  with  his  bride  to  the  minister,  or,  if 
there  is  none  in  the  place,  to  the  magistrate,  where  the  mar- 
riage takes  place.  The  first  questions  of  the  minister  are 
whether  he  has  taken  his  bride  without  her  parents'  knowl- 
edge (this  occurs  frequently),  and  whether  the  parents  have 
given  their  consent.  If  anyone  has  stolen  his  bride  and  has 
a  license  from  Lincolnton,  then  the  objections  of  the  parents 
avail  nothing.  Upon  the  whole,  in  this  free  country,  a  son, 
whenever  he  has  arrived  at  his  twenty-first  year,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, as  soon  as  she  is  eighteen  years  old,  are  no  longer  under 
the  parents'  control." 

An  incident  that  he  relates  to  us  shows  how  law-abiding  the 
German  settlers  are.  "One  day,"  he  said,  "I  passed  the 
courthouse  in  Lincolnton  at  the  moment  when  a  man  was 
standing  in  the  pillory.  A  German  settler  called  to  me  to 
stop  a  while  and  see  how  the  Americans  punish  rogues  and 
thieves.  I  asked  him  :  'This  criminal  certainly  is  not  a  Ger- 
man V  He  replied:  'Never  has  a  German  stood  in  pillory 
in  Lincolnton,  nor  has  ever  a  German  been  hung  in  this 
place.'  " 

The  minister,  like  most  of  the  Germans,  loves  a  good  joke 
and  a  good  laugh,  for,  as  he  said : 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

And  he  tells  us  about  the  fun  and  sports  of  the  people.  The 
Germans  work  hard,  and  when  holidays  come  they  think  they 
deserve  to  have  fun  and  sports.  They  love  their  Easter  cele- 
brations and  their  Kris  Kringle  frolics.  Then,  too,  they  have 
their  quilting  parties,  their  spinning  matches,  corn  shuckings, 
log  rollings,  house  raisings  and  other  amusements  that  not 
only  afford  fun  and  frolic  for  the  young,  but  are  useful,  too. 
When  they  first  settled  on  the  frontier  bears  and  panthers 
roamed  the  woods  and  Indians  prowled  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlements ;  so  every  settler  had  to  become  an  expert  rifleman. 
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Their  rifles  are  now  no  longer  needed  for  protection,  but  they 
are  useful  in  getting  food,  for  deer,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys 
and  other  game  abound  in  the  forests.  Most  of  the  men  and 
some  of  the  women  shoot  skillfully.  A  favorite  amusement 
in  the  fall  is  the  shooting  match,  where  all  the  young  men  for 
miles  around  come  to  try  their  skill  with  their  rifles.  A  prize, 
generally  a  turkey  or  a  quarter  of  beef,  is  given  to  the  winner. 
Perhaps,  too,  as  the  minister  says,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
the  bright  eyes  of  their  sweethearts  and  their  smiles  at  the 
winner  add  more  than  the  prizes  to  make  the  shooting  matches 
popular  with  the  young  men.  Besides  these  amusements, 
they  have  boxing,  wrestling,  racing,  swimming  and  other  out- 
door sports. 

From  the  minister  we  learn  many  of  the  "signs"  that  the 
people  pretend  to  believe  in.  When  he  tries  to  persuade  them 
that  all  such  "signs"  are  foolish,  they  look  very  solemn,  and 
say :  "Maybe  so,  but  our  fathers  taught  them  to  us,  and  their 
fathers  to  them,  and  we  don't  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they 
were."  But,  all  the  same,  when  they  say  this  there  is  a 
bright  twinkle  in  their  eyes.  Here  are  some  of  these  "signs" 
and  "omens" : 

They  say  you  must  plant  turnips,  potatoes,  radishes  and 
other  vegetables  that  grow  underground  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  between  new  moon  and  full  moon ;  and  vegetables  that 
grow  above  the  ground  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Plant  onions  when  the  points  of  the  moon  are  turned  down- 
wards ;  then  the  onion  will  grow  large  and  the  plant  will  not 
run  into  all  top  and  seed. 

If  corn  is  planted  when  the  little  moon  is  turned  down  the 
stalks  will  be  low  and  the  ears  large. 

It  is  bad  luck  to  plant  any  seed  on  "Rotten  Saturday"  [the 
Saturday  between  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday],  for 
they  will  all  rot  in  the  ground. 

Plant  turnip  seed  on  election  day  in  August,  and  the  crop 
will  be  abundant  for  all.  To  have  good  luck  with  your  turnip 
crop  you  must  hum  the  following  verse  while  sowing  the  seed : 

"Some  for  de  bug, 
Some  for  de  fly, 
Some  for  de  debil, 
And  in  comes  I." 

If  you  grind  wheat  in  the  dark  of  the  October  moon  the 
bugs  and  worms  will  not  get  into  the  flour. 
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When  the  hawks  are  troubling  your  young  chickens  put 
some  white  pebbles  in  the  fireplace  and  they  will  drive  the 
hawks  away. 

Don't  give  away  a  pin ;  don't  look  at  the  new  moon  through 
the  trees ;  don't  start  any  work  or  to  go  anywhere  on  Friday ; 
don't  turn  back  after  starting  on  a  journey;  for  all  these 
things  bring  bad  luck. 

Hang  up  all  the  cast-off  horse  shoes  that  you  see ;  pick  up 
all  the  pins  you  find ;  and  look  at  the  new  moon  "in  the  clear"  ; 
for  these  things  bring  good  luck. 

It  is  bad  luck  for  a  rabbit  to  cross  the  road  before  you ;  good 
luck  for  a  squirrel  to  do  so.  It  is  bad  luck,  if  you  are  going  on 
a  visit,  to  meet  a  man  ;  good  luck  to  meet  a  woman. 

The  minister  also  tells  us  what  the  people  say  about  witches. 
Witches  shoot  "hair  balls"  that  cannot  be  seen,  but  when  the 
wind  of  one  of  these  balls  is  felt  by  anyone  that  person  be- 
comes bewitched.  His  health  begins  to  fail,  and  he  can  be 
cured  only  by  the  witch-doctor.  When  the  witch-doctor  comes 
he  at  once  has  the  family  send  for  all  the  farm  tools  and  other 
things  that  any  of  the  neighbors  may  have  borrowed.  There 
are  several  ways  then  by  which  he  may  cure  the  patient. 
One  is  to  set  a  ladder  up  against  the  house,  then  to  pass  the 
patient  from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  through 
the  rungs  like  plaiting  the  splits  in  the  seat  of  a  chair.  After 
this  the  patient  is  passed  through  a  horse  collar,  and  a  kind  of 
magic  oil  is  used  to  make  rings  on  his  back.  Sometimes 
words  and  enchantments  are  used.  But  these  words  are  never 
revealed  to  anybody  except  witch-doctors,  for  if  they  are  told 
to  others  they  lose  their  power. 

Some  men  and  women  are  regarded  as  witches,  and  so  are 
avoided.  If  a  witch  comes  to  one  of  the  shooting  matches 
those  who  regard  him  as  a  witch  go  home  at  once.  They  say 
they  cannot  win  any  prizes  after  a  witch  has  appeared  among 
them.  Sometimes  a  witch  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large 
turkey  gobbler  and  perches  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  in  front  of 
some  hunter. 

The  minister  told  us  about  a  famous  hunter  who  shot 
twenty-nine  times  at  a  fine-looking  gobbler  without  hitting 
him.  Every  time  the  gun  fired  the  turkey  stood  erect  on  his 
perch,  shook  himself,  and  then  sat  down  again.  Disgusted 
with  his  bad  shooting,  the  hunter  went  away.  He  soon  met 
a  friend  and  told  him  what  had  occurred.     His  neighbor  im- 
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mediately  pronounced  the  turkey  a  " witch/'  and  declared  that 
it  could  not  he  killed  except  with  a  silver  bullet.  The  two 
hunters  then  went  into  a  house,  moulded  a  silver  bullet,  and 
retraced  their  steps  toward  the  tree  on  which  the  turkey  was 
perched.  As  they  approached  within  range  the  turkey  flew 
away.  In  a  little  while  they  met  a  man  who  was  famous  all 
over  the  country  as  a  witch.  They  then  felt  certain  that  the 
turkey  they  had  only  recently  seen  was  the  "witch"  they  now 
sawT  in  human  shape,  dressed  in  his  hunting  shirt. 

The  witches  roam  about  at  night,  walking  the  rail  fences 
about  the  country  on  hands  and  feet,  displaying  large,  flaming 
eyes.  Sometimes  they  steal  the  horses  from  the  barns  and 
ride  them  through  the  country.  Horses  ridden  by  witches 
always  have  the  next  morning  knots  in  the  mane  and  tail. 

These  witches  not  only  bewitch  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, they  bewitch  cattle  of  all  kinds,  fowls,  cats,  dogs — in 
fact,  anything  about  the  farm.  If  the  cows  go  "dry,"  the 
witches  are  blamed.  If  the  hogs  or  the  cattle  sicken,  the 
witches  have  been  at  work,  and  the  nearest  "witch-doctor"  is 
sent  for  at  once  to  restore  them  to  health  again.  Ignorant 
people  say  that  they  have  seen  witches  come  to  their  homes  at 
night,  get  astride  the  brooms,  "ride"  them  around  the  rooms, 
searching  for  victims ;  that  when  satisfied  the  room  is  empty 
they  flourish  the  brooms  over  their  heads,  go  up  the  chimney, 
and  disappear.  These  people  believe  that  all  sickness  comes 
from  the  witches,  and  that  no  disease  can  be  cured  except  by 
the  witch-doctors.1 

But  belief  in  witches  is  now  gradually  dying  out,  along 
with  other  changes.  The  people  pay  less  attention  to  "signs" 
than  they  used  to  do.  Many  of  their  old  German  customs  are 
being  neglected  and  forgotten.  Even  their  names  are  begin- 
ning to  change.  Some  of  the  people  write  Coon  for  Kuhn, 
Barringer  for  Behringer,  Blackwelder  for  Schwartzwalder, 
and  other  such  changes.  The  good  minister  shakes  his  head 
sadly  at  these  changes  from  the  old  customs,  and  sighs  when 
he  thinks  how  the  young  people  are  departing  from  the  ways 
of  their  fathers  in  "the  good  old  days  before  the  war." 

1For  these  folklore  stories  I  am  indebted  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nixon,  of  Lin- 
colnton,  "History  of  Daniel's  Evangelical  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  Lincoln- 
ton,  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,"  and  to  "notes"  furnished  by  Mr:  Charles  L.  Coon. 


BELLS  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


BY   JOHN    HENRY    BONER. 


Bells  of  Christmas  soon  will  chime, 
And  their  tuneful  notes  will  fly 

From  the  steeples  white  with  rime 
To  the  clear  star-frosted  sky. 

Soon  the  organ  pipes  will  blow 

Strains  triumphant,  loud  and  long, 

And  the  happy  choir  arow 

Fill  the  whispering  church  with  son| 

Soon  the  pungent  scent  of  pine 
Will  perfume  the  chilly  hall; 

Holly  spray  and  cedar  twine 
Precious  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Soon  the  Christmas  fires  will  flare 
With  a  consciousness  of  light, 

And  home  windows  everywhere 
Flood  with  golden  mist  the  night. 

Christmas  bells,  prepare  to  ring ; 

Let  us  have  a  joyful  time; 
From  your  lofty  rafters  swing 

Till  the  angels  hear  you  chime. 

Cricket  on  the  poor  man's  hearth, 
Get  you  ready  with  a  thrill 

That  shall  sing  of  joy  on  earth 
Till  his  heart  with  laughter  fill. 

Elfins  dancing  at  my  side, 
Now  a  secret  word  with  ye : 

On  that  happy  eve  abide 

With  the  children  in  their  glee. 

And  when  midnight  hour  shall  fare 
Out  each  lamp  of  heaven  blow, 

And  in  silence  fill  the  air 

With  a  tinkling  shower  of  snow. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


We  sometimes  wonder  why  our  first  settlers  did  not  bnild 
more  churches  and  schoolhouses,  and  pay  more  attention  to 
religion  and  education  than  they  did.  But  we  must  not  think, 
because  they  did  not,  that  they  were  careless  of  either.  AVhen 
we  remember  that  they  planted  their  homes  in  the  depths  of  a 
wilderness,  that  they  were  scattered  miles  and  miles  apart, 
that  their  hands  were  full  with  clearing  fields,  building  cabins 
and  finding  food  and  shelter,  that  they  had  no  roads  and  no 
towns,  that  they  lived  in  constant  danger  from  wild  beasts  and 
savage  men — when  we  remember  these  things,  and  all  the 
other  hardships  they  had  to  endure,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
churches  were  few  and  schools  fewer. 

But  there  was  one  thing  about  the  German  settlers  that 
enabled  them  to  have  more  churches  and  schools  than  pioneers 
generally  do.  They  came  to  North  Carolina  in  parties,  gen- 
erally all  members  of  the  same  church,  and  settled  as  near 
together  as  possible.  So  one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was 
to  erect  a  church  building.  The  church  building  usually 
served  as  a  schoolhouse  also,  but  sometimes  separate  buildings 
were  erected  for  each.  You  must  not  think  of  these  buildings 
as  like  your  own  pretty  schoolhouse — for  I  hope  you  have  a 
pretty  schoolhouse,  painted,  with  a  flag  floating  above  it,  sur- 
rounded by  grass  and  trees  and  flowers,  with  blackboards  and 
pictures  and  comfortable  desks.  Those  pioneer  schoolhouses 
were  built  of  unhewn  logs ;  the  cracks  were  filled  with  red 
clay ;  they  often  had  no  floor  except  the  ground ;  the  benches 
were  logs  trimmed  flat  on  the  upper  side,  with  no  backs,  and 
no  desks  on  which  to  rest  the  books  or  arms.  There  were  no 
maps,  or  blackboards,  or  pictures.  About  the  only  decoration 
in  the  room  was  the  long  hickory  rod  with  which  the  teacher 
kept  unruly  boys  quiet.  Of  course,  as  the  settlements  grew 
and  prospered,  those  first  schoolhouses  were  torn  down  and 
better  ones  built.  But  even  the  best  ones  were  unattractive 
and  uncomfortable  enough.  There  are  people  even  to-day,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  who  think  that  any  sort  of  a  shanty  will  do 
for  a  schoolhouse,  though  I  am  glad  that  such  people  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  scarce.  But  the  German  pioneers  were 
not  like  these  people,  for  they  did  the  very  best  they  could,  and 
sometimes  they  built  good,  solid  and  comfortable  schoolhouses. 
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The  text-books  were  all  written  in  the  German  language, 
and  for  many  years  all  the  teaching  was  done  in  that  language. 
It  was  long  after  the  Revolution  before  English  Avas  used; 
then  for  many  years  the  lessons  were  recited  in  both  German 
and  English.  Finally  English  triumphed,  and  is  now  used 
altogether. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  get  teachers.  There  were 
plenty  of  children.  Schoolhouses  were  easily  built.  But  it 
was  very  hard  to  get  good  teachers.  A  few  teachers  came 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  settlers  even  sent  to  Germany  for 
teachers.  Often  the  preacher  was  also  the  teacher,  and  some- 
times, when  there  was  no  preacher,  the  teacher  conducted  the 
services  at  church. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  knew  more  about  those  Ger- 
man schools  and  teachers.  Only  a  few  of  their  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  Among  those  who  came  from  Germany 
was  a  Mr.  Eriesland,  who  came  about  the  year  1776  and 
taught  in  the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  now  Cabarrus  County.  Daniel  Sherer  was  a 
German  teacher  in  Guilford  County,  who  also  conducted  the 
church  services.  About  the  year  1789  Joseph  Hentzley 
taught  a  German  school  on  Buffalo  Creek,  in  Cabarrus 
County,  then  Mecklenburg  County.  Another  German  school 
in  the  same  neighborhood  was  taught  by  Martin  Schlump. 
By  this  time  many  of  the  younger  people  had  begun  to  speak 
English  and  wanted  to  have  the  church  services  in  that  lan- 
guage. So,  about  the  year  1798  John  Yeoman  opened  an 
English  school  in  Cabarrus.  Among  his  pupils  was  the 
famous  German  Reformed  preacher,  Rev.  George  Boger. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  German  teachers  was  Gott- 
fried Arndt.  In  1772  the  Lutheran  congregations  of  the 
Organ  Church  in  Rowan  and  St.  John's  Church  in  Mecklen- 
burg (now  Cabarrus)  counties  sent  Christopher  Rintelman 
and  Christopher  Layrle  to  Germany  to  secure  preachers  and 
teachers.  The  next  year  they  returned,  bringing  Rev.  Adolph 
Nussman  as  their  pastor  and  Gottfried  Arndt  as  their  teacher. 
Mr.  Nussman  became  the  pastor  of  the  Organ  Church  and 
Mr.  Arndt  became  the  teacher.  But  before  the  church  was 
completed  Mr.  Nussman  went  to  Buffalo  Creek  Church,  in 
Cabarrus  (then  Mecklenburg)  County.  Mr.  Arndt,  after 
teaching  two  years,  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1775,  and 
served  at  the  Organ  Church  for  ten  years.     In  1786  he  moved 
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to  Lincoln  County,  where  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
The  field  of  his  labors  embraced  the  present  counties  of 
Rowan,  Davidson,  Davie,  Lincoln  and  Burke.  He  preached 
in  both  the  English  and  German  languages.  In  his  old  age 
he  lost  his  eyesight.  He  had  been  reared  in  a  refined  society, 
had  received  an  excellent  education  and  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. 

Another  famous  teacher  and  preacher  among  the  German 
settlers  was  Samuel  Suther.  He  was  a  Swiss,  born  May  18, 
1722.  He  received  a  good  education  in  his  native  land. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  father,  with  his  family 
of  thirteen  children,  decided  to  seek  a  home  in  the  New  World. 
A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  those  days  was  neither  a 
pleasant  nor  a  safe  journey.  The  vessel  on  which  this  Swiss 
family  sailed  was  more  than  four  months  on  her  passage. 
She  encountered  thirteen  storms.  In  one  she  was  so  badly 
crippled  that  she  was  compelled  to  put  into  an  English  port 
for  repairs.  Here  she  was  detained  several  months,  during 
which  time  Samuel's  father  and  two  sisters  died. 

The  Sth  of  October,  1739,  when  the  vessel  at  last  hove  in 
sight  of  the  American  shore,  was  a  terribly  cold  day.  She 
had  just  encountered  the  severest  storm  of  the  voyage,  and  so 
weak  and  exhausted  were  the  passengers  that  two  hundred  and 
twenty  perished  before  they  could  be  got  to  land.  On  the 
10th  Samuel  Suther,  more  dead  than  alive,  was  brought  to 
shore.  An  Englishman  cared  for  him  and  nursed  him  back 
to  life.  He  alone  of  his  father's  family  survived  the  wreck, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  or  kin. 

German  school  teachers  were  in  demand  in  every  German 
community.  Samuel  Suther  became  a  teacher.  He  taught 
for  some  years  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  In  1749  he  taught  the  German  school  con- 
nected  with  the  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

At  Philadelphia  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  then 
came  to  North  Carolina.  He  settled  first  in  Mecklenburg 
County;  then  he  moved  to  Guilford.  Those  were  stirring 
times  in  North  Carolina.  The  battle  against  the  Regulators 
had  just  been  fought.  Samuel  Suther's  farm  was  hard  by 
the  battle  ground.  Here  he  lived  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  soon  made  himself 
hated  by  the  Tories.  So  active  and  outspoken  was  he  in  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  that  he  became  a  marked  man.     The 
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loyalists  drove  him  from  his  home.  During  the  war  a  party 
from  the  British  army,  led  by  some  Tories,  laid  waste  his 
farm,  drove  off  his  cattle  and  destroyed  his  home. 

About  the  year  1784  he  returned  to  Mecklenburg  County, 
and  two  years  later  moved  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  diedr 
September  28,  1788.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability > 
and  was  famous  among  the  Germans  as  an  orator.  As  a 
leader,  preacher  and  teacher  he  did  a  great  work  for  his  people 
and  his  country. 

Many  of  those  German  schools  have  interesting  histories, 
but  here  I  can  tell  you  the  story  of  only  one.1  This  school 
was  founded  at  Lincolnton  in  1813.  From  the  first  it  bore 
the  pretty  name  of  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy.  "The  older 
students  delighted  to  speak  of  its  refreshing  shades — the  oak 
and  hickory,  interspersed  with  chestnuts  and  chinquepins — 
and  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill."  Many  distinguished 
men  have  been  among  its  trustees,  and  its  teachers,  we  are 
told,  "were  men  of  ability."  I  cannot  give  you  the  names  of 
all  the  teachers  who  helped  to  make  Pleasant  Petreat  Academy 
famous,  for  the  list  is  too  long,  but  I  shall  mention  a  few  of 
them. 

The  first  teacher  was  John  A.  Mushatt,  who  came  from 
Connecticut  to  North  Carolina  about  the  year  1810.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  was  a  learned  man.  In  his 
school  strict  discipline  was  maintained,  for  he  believed  in  the 
hickory  rod.  Grown  young  men,  who  felt  lightly  the  weight 
of  the  law,  often  felt  heavily  the  weight  of  his  hand. 

Another  teacher  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  was  an 
Irishman,  Jeremiah  D.  Murphy.  One  of  Jeremiah's  pupils 
told  a  story,  which  I  shall  repeat  as  an  example  for  your 
teacher  to  follow.  "I  went  to  school,"  he  said,  "to  Professor 
Murphy,  an  Irishman.  His  wife  was  Irish,  too.  They  lived 
in  the  upstairs  of  the  academy.  The  belfry  was  on  top,  but 
the  rope  came  through  to  the  first  floor.  One  night  some  of 
us  boys  caught  a  hog,  held  its  mouth  to  prevent  its  squealing, 
and  tied  it  to  the  bell  cord.  Then  we  took  to  our  heels  like 
the  wind.  The  pig  began  to  squeal  and  the  bell  began  to 
ring.  The  Professor  came  tumbling  down  the  stairs  as  if 
he  thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  My !  but  he  was  mad  when 
he  saw  that  hog.     But  he  was  afraid  of  it,  and  left  it  tied  to 


1  These  facts  are  gathered  from  Mr.  Alfred  Nixon's  "Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  Lincolnton,  N.  C.,"  August  27,  1908. 
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the  rope  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  we  boys  released  it. 
We  were  all  studious  that  day  and  had  good  lessons,  but  some- 
how or  other  we  didn't  get  along  very  well.  The  Professor 
had  his  eye  on  us.  He  had  lost  a  night's  sleep  and  didn't  feel 
very  cheerful.  Before  the  day  wras  over  he  got  even  with  us, 
for  he  found  one  cause  or  another  to  nog  every  boy  in  the 
school,  to  make  sure  that  he  got  the  ones  who  had  tied  the  hog 
to  his  bell  cord/' 

Another  of  the  teachers  at  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  was 
Richard  H.  Riddick.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
War.  When  the  War  Between  the  States  broke  out  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  was  made  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  September, 
1862. 

But  a  school,  like  a  tree,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  What 
kind  of  students  does  it  have,  and  what  does  it  do  for  them  ? 
Some  of  the  boys  of  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  have  become 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  country.  James  P.  Henderson 
was  one  of  these.  He  left  North  Carolina  and  went  to  Texas. 
There  he  became  an  eminent  lawyer.  He  was  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  Governor  of  the  State,  and  a  United  States  Senator. 
In  the  Mexican  War  he  became  a  major-general  of  the  United 
States  army.  Michael  Hoke  was  another  student.  He  be- 
came an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  political  leader  in  North  Caro- 
lina. William  A.  Graham  was  also  a  student  here.  He  was 
twice  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator, 
Confederate  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  In  1844  Michael  Hoke  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
William  A.  Graham  was  the  Whig  candidate.  Both  were  for- 
mer students  of  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy.  David  Schenck 
was  one  of  North  Carolina's  foremost  lawyers  and  judges.  He 
was  also  an  able  historian.  William  A.  Hoke,  a  former  student 
at  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy,  is  now  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina.  aAs  citizen,  lawyer,  legislator, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  he  has  an  enviable  record." 
Hoke  Smith,  now  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  formerly 
a  member  of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  was  a  student 
here.  Two  famous  generals  of. the  Confederate  army  who 
studied  at  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  were  Gen.  Stephen  D. 
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Ramseur  and  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke.  General  Ramseur  was 
a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  captain,  and 
became  a  major-general,  and  "met  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the 
field  of  battle."  Robert  F.  Hoke  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  lieutenant,  and  reached  the  rank  of  major-general 
when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the  army.  He  still  lives  in 
Raleigh.  "A  gallant  soldier,  a  modest  gentleman,  he  has  an 
abiding  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people."  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  eminent  men  who  received  their  education  in  part 
or  entirely  at  this  famous  school. 

When  the  graded  school  was  opened  at  Lincolnton  the  old 
house  in  which  the  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  was  taught  was 
closed.  Recently  it  was  presented  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  for  a  Confederate  memorial  hall,  in  honor  of  the 
long  roll  of  Confederate  heroes  who  were  students  in  the  old 
academy. 


JOHN  HENRY  BONER. 


The  truly  great  man  is  the  poet.  The  poet  speaks  to  the 
souls  of  men.  He  puts  in  beautiful  language  the  sentiments 
that  other  men  feel,  but  cannot  express.  He  reads  the  mes- 
sages that  God  has  written  in  His  great  Book  of  Nature.  He 
is  the  interpreter  between  God  and  man,  and  his  message  lives 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

I  wish  you  to  know  something  about  a  true  poet  of  the  Old 
North  State.  His  name  was  John  Henry  Boner.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1845,  in  the  historic  old  Moravian  town  of 
Salem.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  revisited  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  he  wrote  his  poem,  "Broken  and  Deso- 
late" : 

There  are  some  scenes  that  we  should  not 
Revisit,  though  most  dear  they  be — 
Some  things  we  never  more  should  see — 
Some  places  that  should  be  forgot. 

One  such  not  long  ago  I  went 

To  look  upon  in  mournful  mood, 

A  while  about  the  place  to  brood — 
The  old  home  where  my  youth  was  spent. 

My  very  footfall  on  the  floor 

Was  unfamiliar.     It  did  seem 

To  me  like  walking  in  a  dream — 
All  sadly  altered — home  no  more — 

A  shattered  house — a  fallen  gate — 
A  missing  tree — red,  barren  clay 
Where  flowers  once  stood  in  bright  array — 

All  changed — all  broken — desolate. 

But  when  I  came  to  stand  within 
The  room  where  summer  moons  had  shed 
Soft  luster  round  my  dreamful  bed 

When  my  young  life  was  free  from  sin — 


I  could  no  inore — I  pressed  my  face 
Against  the  silent  wall,  then  stole 
Away  in  agony  of  soul, 

Regretting  I  had  seen  the  place. 
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He  would  never  speak  much  about  his  boyhood  days,  but 
sometimes  he  gave  glimpses  of  them  in  his  verses.  In  one  he 
tells  about  "A  Boy  in  the  Piney  Woods" : 

It  was  a  frosty-cold  midwinter  night, 

Gleaming  with  stars.     Through  a  pine-barren  dark 

I  traced  a  path  until  I  came  to  mark 
The  sudden  glimmer  of  a  cabin  light. 
How  many  hearts  have  warmed  at  such  a  sight ! 

My  startling  herald  was  the  watch-dog's  bark. 

An  old  man,  bearded  like  a  patriarch, 
Stood  silhouetted  in  the  doorway  bright, 
And  welcomed  me  unto  the  wedding  party, 

Noisy  with  fun  at  blind-man's  buff  and  riddle 
And  all  the  romping  game  of  life  bucolic. 
I  heard  the  peals  of  laughter  long  and  hearty, 

I  caught  the  lusty  tuning  of  the  fiddle, 
And  leaped  the  door-step,  eager  for  the  frolic. 

In  another  poem  he  recalls  "A  Memory  of  Boyhood" — how 
he  hunted  "ripe,  delicious  muscadines," 

Floating  on  the  gentle  Yadkin  in  an  olden-time  canoe, 
Singing  old  plantation  ballads — I  and  charming  blue-eyed  Sue — 
Blue-eyed,  golden-tress'd  Sue. 

Now  we  row  from  dappled  shadows  underneath  the  tangled  vines, 
Up  the  sunny  stream  where  all  the  radiance  of  the  morning  shines. 
O,  the  purple  muscadines! 

Years  may  pass,  but  I  can  never  cease  to  dream  of  blue-eyed  Sue 
And  the  morning  on  the  Yadkin  in  the  olden-time  canoe — 
Blue-eyed,  golden-tress'd  Sue. 

But  boyhood  days  passed,  and  he  grew  to  manhood.     He 

learned  the  printer's  trade  and  went  to  Washington  City  to 

work  in  the  United  States  Printing  Office.     It  was  during 

these  days  that  he  published  his  first  book  and  won  fame.     He 

called  his  little  volume  "Whispering  Pines,"  and  in  it  he  wrote 

of  the 

*     *     *     fields  of  corn  and  crumbling  vines 
Along  the  golden  Yadkin,     *     *     * 

where,  with  one  he  loved, 

We  walked  among  the  whispering  pines. 
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His  best  verses  were  of  his  own  beloved  Southland  and  the 
Old  Xortli  State.    In  his  "Whispering  Pines"  lie  tells  us  how, 

Sauntering  alone  one  summer's   day, 
I  wandered  to  the  woodland,  where 

The  Swannanoa's  dancing  waves 
Made  musical  the  mountain  air. 


There, 


*     *     *     on  the  river's  brink  I  lay, 
Regardless  of  the  hours  that  flew. 

And  watched  the  sparkling  ripples  play, 
Fanned  by  the  gentle  winds  that  blew 

Along  the  flowery  shore,  and  heard 

The  song  of  many  a  sweet-voiced  bird. 


He  listened,  too,  to 


and  saw  the 


*     *     *     the  hum 
Of  the  wild  woods-bees  hovering  near, 

*     *     *     glowing  woodbines  here  and  there 
In  graceful  tangles  thickly  bound. 


He  called  the  South  "The  Moon-loved  Land,"  and  thought 

No  lovelier  song  was  ever  heard    - 
Than  the  notes  of  the  Southern  mocking-bird. 
*     *     *     But  you  must  live  in  the  South, 
Where  the  clear  moon  kisses  with  large,  cool  mouth 
The  land  she  loves,  in  the  secret  of  night, 
To  hear  such  music — the  soul-delight 
Of  the  Moon-loved  Land. 

Of  all  the  Southland,  he  loved  best  the  State  of  his  birth. 
During;  the  Ions;,  cold  winter  days  in  the  Northern  city  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  Old  North  State. 

When  wintry  days  are  dark  and  drear 

And  all  the  forest  ways  grow  still, 
When  gray  snow-laden  clouds  appear 

Along  the  bleak  horizon  hill, 
When  cattle  all  are  snugly  penned 

And  sheep  go  huddling  close  together, 
When  steady  streams  of  smoke  ascend 

From  farmhouse  chimneys — in  such  weather 
Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  great  log  house,  a  great  hearthstone, 
A  cheering  pipe  of  cob  or  briar 
And  a  red,  leaping  light'ood  fire. 
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But  of  all  places  on  earth  his  heart  turned  first  to  the  beau- 
tiful little  city  in  which  he  was  born — the  quaint  old  houses, 
the  shady  trees,  the  beautiful  avenues,  the  venerable  old 
church,  the  sacred  city  of  the  dead,  so  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive— these  scenes  crowded  on  his  mind  as  he  went  to  his 
daily  tasks  far  away  from  home. 

Now,  slowly,  softly  breaking  through 

The  mist  that  veils  departed  years 
With  half-shut  eyes  I  dimly  see 
A  picture  dear  as  life  to  me — 

The  place  where  I  was  born  appears — 
A  little  town  with  grassy  ways 

And  shady  streets,  where  life  hums  low 

(A  place  where  world-worn  men  might  go 
To  calmly  close  their  fading  days). 

One  simple  spire  points  to  the  skies 

Above  the  leafy  trees.     I  hear 

The  old  Moravian  bell  ring  clear, 
But  see  no  more — tears  fill  my  eyes. 

No  more  have  I  in  that  dear  place 

A  home ;  and  saddest  memories  cling — - 

Ah,  sad  as  death — to  everything 
About  it.     But  by  God's  good  grace, 
Where'er  it  be  my  fate  to  die, 

Beneath  those  trees  in  whose  dark  shade 

The  first-loved  of  my  life  are  laid 
I  want  to  lie. 

All  of  us  will  certainly  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  Boner  had  been  sick,  and  had  come  back 
"home"  to  rest;  so^e  thought  of  himself  as  "The  Wanderer 
Back  Home" : 

Back  in  the  Old  North  State, 

Back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Back  through  the  pines'  colonnaded  gate 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
No  sweeter  joy  can  a  star  feel 

When  into  the  sky  it  thrills 
Than  the  rapture  that  wings  a  Tar  Heel 

Come  back  to  his  native  hills. 

Soon  after  he  published  the  little  book  of  poems  called 
"Whispering  Pines"  he  lost  his  place  in  the  United  States 
Printing  Office  on  account  of  his  politics.  But  his  poems 
had  brought  him  fame,  and  he  found  no  trouble  in  getting 
work.  One  of  the  foremost  literary  men  in  the  United  States, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  of  New  York  City,  was  delighted 
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with  Boner's  poetry  and  secured  work  for  him  in  New  York. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  worked  on  several  very  impor- 
tant literary  productions.  Among  these  were  two  of  the 
greatest  dictionaries  ever  published — The  Century  Dictionary 
and  The  Standard  Dictionary.  Then  he  was  made  editor  of 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  in  the  United  States — The  Lit- 
erary Digest.  He  was  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  men 
of  letters  in  ]STewT  York. 

But  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  finally  broke  completely 
down.  He  had  to  stop  work  and  go  South  for  the  winter. 
In  order  to  get  money  for  this  trip — for  he  was  poor — he  pub- 
lished a  little  book  of  poems,  which  he  called  "Some  New 
Poems."  In  one  of  these  poems,  called  "The  Wolf,"  he  de- 
scribed the  hard  time  that  he  had  had.  He  tells  how  the  Avolf 
of  poverty  and  sickness 


came  sniffing  at  my  door ; 


how  his  sniffing 


Finally 


Then 


Only  made  me  laugh  at  his  devilish  will. 

I  cursed  the  beast  and  drove  him  away, 
But  he  came  with  the  fall  of  night  each  day, 
And  his  sniff,  sniff,  sniff  the  whole  night  through 
I  could  hear  between  the  winds  that  blew. 

*     *     *     the  time  came  when  I  laughed  no  more, 
But  glanced  with  fear  at  my  frail  lodge  door, 
For  now  I  knew  that  the  wolf  at  bay 
Sooner  or  later  would  have  his  way. 

A  crash,  and  my  door  flew  open  wide. 
My  strength  was  not  as  the  beast's  at  my  side. 
That  night  on  my  hearthstone  cold  and  bare 
He  licked  his  paw  and  made  his  lair. 

To  a  friend  he  wrote :  "Am  going  South  next  week,  if  pos- 
sible. In  bad  shape.  Doctor  says  consumption."  Then  it 
was  that  he  came 

Back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
*       *       *       $       $       $       $ 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

He  suffered  greatly  from  pain  and  poverty,  but  he  never 
lost  his  cheerfulness.  From  the  hospital  at  Raleigh  he  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  Washington:  "I  am  in  bed  again  and  am 
mortally  sick.     Have  a  new  doctor,  who  tries  to  jolly  me 


along."  To  his  friends  with  him  he  spoke  of  "how  he  loved 
Raleigh  and  its  people,  and  hoped  to  spend  his  last  days 
there." 

But  he  did  not,  for  soon  he  was  up  and  back  at  work  in 
Washington.  His  work,  however,  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  soon  realized  that 

Night  is  falling — gently  falling — and  the  silver  stars  are  shining. 

He  suffered  much  toward  the  last,  but  was  courageous  and 
cheerful  to  the  end,  for,  as  he  wrote, 

Howe'er  it  be,  one  thing  I  know : 
There  is  a  faith  which  hath  sufficed 

Men  mourning  in  the  land  of  woe — 
A  simple  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

He  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  rather  believed  that 

God's  love  sometimes  appears  to  be  his  wrath, 
And  His  best  gift  is  the  white  rose  of  death. 

Death  came  to  him  in  March,  1903,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. His  friends  and  associates  bore  him  to  a  lonely  grave 
far  from  home  and  from  those  he  loved. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  beautiful  verse  in  which  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Salem. 
Of  this  graveyard  he  wrote  : 

Full  many  a  peaceful  place  I've  seen, 

But  the  most  restful  spot  I  know 

Is  one  where  thick,  dark  cedars  grow 
In  an  old  graveyard,  cool  and  green. 

It  was  this  beautiful  spot  that  he  meant  when  he  wrote : 

But  by  God's  good  grace, 

Where'er  it  be  my  fate  to  die. 
Beneath  those  trees  in  whose  dark  shade 
The  first-loved  of  my  life  are  laid 

I  want  to  lie. 

So  soon  after  his  death  some  of  his  friends  began  to  collect 
a  fund  to  pay  for  removing  his  body  from  Washington  City  to 
Salem,  and  to  place  a  suitable  marble  slab  over  it.  Among 
these  friends  were  some  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  United 
States.  His  body  arrived  at  Salem  on  Sunday  morning. 
"At  the  close  of  a  peaceful  Sabbath  day,  while  the  evening 
shadows  were  lengthening,  with  a  great  concourse  of  sympa- 
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tlietic  friends  gathered  near,  and  with  the  grave  lined  with 

boughs  from  the  cedars  about  which  he  wrote  so  lovingly,  the 

sweet  singer  was  laid  to  rest."     During  the  services  the  old 

church,  whose 

One  simple  spire  points  to  the  skies 
Above  the  leafy  trees, 

was  filled  with  friends.  Bishop  Rondthaler,  of  the  Moravian 
Church;  Mr.  Benjamin,  an  eminent  scholar  of  New  York; 
Governor  Glenn  and  other  prominent  men  were  present  and 
paid  their  tributes  to  this  true  North  Carolina  poet.  Then 
he  was  carried  to  the  place  in  "God's  Acre"  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  and  laid  to  rest.  Over  his  grave  was  placed 
a  simple  white  marble  slab,  on  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, the  last  lines  being  written  by  the  famous  poet  and 
scholar,  Boner's  warm  friend,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman : 

JOHN  HENRY  BONER, 

Born  in  Salem,  N.  C, 

January  31,  1845. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

March  6,  1903. 

that  gentlest  of  minstrels, 

who  caught  his  music  from  the  whispering  pines. 


THE  WANDERER  BACK  HOME. 


BY   JOHN    HENRY  BONER. 


Back  in  the  Old  North  State, 

Back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Back  through  the  pines'  colonnaded  gate 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
No  sweeter  joy  can  a  star  feel, 

When  into  the  sky  it  thrills, 
Than  the  rapture  that  wings  a  Tar  Heel 

Come  back  to  his  native  hills. 

From  coast  to  mountain  heights 

Old  North  Carolina  lies, 
A  cornucopia  of  delights 

Under  her  summer  skies, 
And  autumn  gives  rich  treasure 

To  the  overflowing  horn, 
Adding  a  juicy  measure 

Of  grape  and  rye  and  corn. 

In  June  a  tree  so  fragrant 

Scents  the  delicious  air 
That  busiest  bees  grow  vagrant 

And  doze  in  its  blossoms  fair. 
"Persimmons!"  the  wanderer  cries; 

And  along  time's  frosted  track 
The  luscious  purple  fruit  he  spies, 

And  boyhood's  days  drift  back ! 

With  fall  comes  the  burst  of  the  cartridge ; 

The  squirrel  and  the  rabbit  are  his; 
Down  tumbles  the  whirring  partridge, 

And  the  cook  makes  the  wild  duck  siz ; 
But  for  these  not  so  much  does  he  care, 

No  matter  how  dainty  the  caters ; 
Just  seat  him  fair  in  an  old  splint  chair 

And  give  him  possum  and  taters. 


UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 


A   DECLAMATION. 


ADAPTED   FROM    CHARLES   B.    AYCOCK'S    "THE   SOUTH    REGAINING 
ITS    PRESTIGE." 


We  have  in  the  South  to-day  our  Hills,  our  Lamars,  our 
Becks,  our  Vests,  our  Varices  and  our  Hamptons ;  but  no  man 
can  go  throughout  the  country  and  lay  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  any  single  child  and  say  that  here  is  a  Lamar,  here  is  a 
Vance,  or  a  Vest,  or  a  Hill,  or  a  Hampton,  or  a  Beck.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  schools  to  find  for  us  these  splendid  chil- 
dren and  develop  them  into  these  great  leaders.  If  I  be- 
lieved in  universal  education  for  no  other  reason,  this  would 
be  to  me  a  sufficient  one.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  We 
must  educate  everybody  in  our  respective  neighborhoods  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  competition  and  appre- 
ciation. You  may  educate  your  son  and  daughter  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  giving  to  them  the  learning  of  all  the 
world,  and  after  their  education  put  them  in  a  community 
where  there  are  no  other  educated  people,  and  they  will  fail 
to  develop  and  grow  as  they  would  if  they  lived  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  was  general  culture.  The  man  who 
stands  easily  head  and  shoulders  above  his  neighbors  will 
never  be  very  tall.  If  he  is  to  surpass  his  neighbors  and  be 
really  great  he  must  have  neighbors  who  are  almost  great 
themselves.  He  cannot  work  out  of  himself  the  best  there  is 
in  him  until  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  competition  of  others 
ahnost  or  quite  as  strong  as  he.  When  the  trainers  of  horses 
sought  to  reduce  the  time  in  which  it  took  to  trot  a  mile,  they 
did  not  go  and  pick  out  a  particular  colt  and  train  him  for  the 
track,  but  the  trainers  all  over  the  world  were  developing 
colts.  Ten  thousand  of  them  were  trained,  until  year  by 
year  the  record  was  lowered ;  and  when  at  last  lovers  of  horses 
wanted  to  reduce  the  record  below  twro  minutes,  after  training 
thousands  of  horses  for  the  purpose,  they  found  one  which 
they  thought  could  accomplish  the  task.  They  did  not  put 
her  on  the  track  alone,  but  with  two  running  horses  ridden  by 
boys,  who  with  whip  and  spur  pressed  them  on  the  heels  of 
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the  trotter,  drove  her  to  her  utmost  speed,  aroused  her  spirit 
of  victory,  maddened  her  with  the  fear  of  defeat,  until  in  one 
last  mad  burst  she  broke  the  world's  record  to  1  iSS1/^- 

Men  must  win  their  great  victories  after  the  same  fashion. 
In  the  race  of  life,  if  they  are  to  win  a  victory  worth  winning 
they  must  run  against  thoroughbreds.  If  we  pass  under  the 
wire  ahead  of  a  scrub,  there  is  no  honor  in  it.      *     *     * 

It  is  education  that  finds  and  brings  out  for  us  the  noblest 
and  best.  It  stimulates  these  best  to  the  utmost  exertion  and 
fullest  development  by  putting  them  in  competition  with 
others  just  as  well  trained  as  themselves,  and  it  gives  to  us  the 
noblest  and  most  appreciative  audiences.  When  this  thought 
shall  become  the  guiding  thought  of  the  South,  and  our  school 
teachers  shall  work  all  the  time  to  their  utmost,  until  every 
son  and  daughter  of  the  South  is  the  thing  that  God  intended, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  take  our  rightful  place  in 
the  American  Union.  To  reach  this  place  will  cost  us  much — 
much  money,  much  toil,  much  sacrifice ;  but  everything  that 
is  worth  Avhile  always  does  cost  much ;  and,  indeed,  the  finest 
things  can  only  be  had  at  the  highest  prices,  and  then  only 
when  paid  for  in  advance.  ~No  speech  ever  yet  fell  from  mor- 
tal lips  worth  remembering  a  moment  after  it  is  delivered  that 
did  not  come  after  the  speaker  had  paid  for  it  in  advance. 
~No  song  was  ever  sung  that  raised  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
made  them  long  for  better  things  that  was  not  sung  after  the 
singer  had  suffered  all  she  sang.  ~No  preacher  ever  stirred 
the  souls  of  his  congregation  and  put  them  to  yearning  after 
"a  closer  walk  with  God"  whose  sermon  Avas  not  made  after 
his  own  hands  had  been  nailed  upon  the  cross  by  the  side  of 
his  Lord  and  Master.  No  man  reaches  the  highest  peak  of  a 
mountain  until  he  has  bruised  his  knees  and  scrambled  over 
boulders  and  fallen  into  the  gulches  on  his  way  up  the  height. 
Indeed,  before  he  reaches  there  his  head  shall  split  with 
aching,  his  back  shall  break,  and  the  nails  on  his  fingers  shall 
be  torn  out  by  the  roots  as  he  pulls  himself  up  the  rugged  way. 
But  when  he  does  reach  the  top  the  world  lies  at  his  feet  and 
the  pathway  seems  to  him  no  longer  difficult.  The  boulders 
are  out  of  sight,  gently  covered  by  the  grass  that  grows  by  the 
wayside,  while  the  flowers  burst  into  the  beauty  of  the  eternal 
morning.  The  struggle  upward  is  worth  the  cost,  and  with- 
out the  cost  would  not  be  worth  while.  The  South,  which 
bore  so  much,  sacrificed  all  of  her  wealth  and  gave  the  life  of 
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her  young  men  in  such  numbers  as  to  appall  the  historians, 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything  necessary  to  achieve  the  best 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  We  must  learn  all 
that  can  be  learned,  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and  be  all  that  we 
ought  to  be.  The  learning  and  doing  will  not  give  us  power 
until  we  are  what  we  ought  to  be,  for  power,  permanent  and 
lasting,  must  finally  be  based  on  righteousness. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  closed  and  the  incom- 
parable leader  of  the  Southern  armies  cast  about  to  find  the 
work  he  ought  to  do,  he  became  a  teacher.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  greater 
in  peace  than  in  war.  He  realized  that  the  South  could  only 
he  made  great,  powerful  and  controlling  through  the  school- 
house,  and  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  high  pur- 
pose of  teaching.  When  he  came  to  die,  tossing  on  his  last 
bed  of  illness,  his  mind  reverted  to  the  Titanic  struggle 
through  which  he  had  passed.  He  fought  over  again  the 
great  battles  of  that  awful  conflict,  and  as  he  stood  in  imagi- 
nation before  the  serried  ranks  of  the  enemy  he  cried  out  to 
his  aide:    "Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up." 

We  are  fighting  to-clay  a  more  terrific  battle  with  the  forces 
of  ignorance  than  he  Avas  fighting  then.  If  I  had  the  right  to 
use  the  great  words  of  this  mighty  man  I  should  call  out  to- 
night and  say:  "Teachers  of  the  South,  'you  must  come  up.'1 
Bring  all  your  corps  of  truth  and  light  and  power.  Open 
your  batteries,  for  the  conflict  is  now  on  with  the  enemy. 
The  powers  of  ignorance  and  darkness  are  arrayed  against 
us,  and  the  fight  must  be  to  a  finish.  'Tell  Hill  he  must 
come  up.'  " 

1  The  exact  words  used  here  were:  "President  Alderman,  President  Mclver,  President 
Mell,  Chancellor  Kirkland,  Chancellor  Hill,  President  Thatch,  President  Fulton,  Presi- 
dent Boyd,  President  Taliaferro,  President  Prather,  President  Jesse,  'you  must  come 
up.'  "  The  address  was  delivered  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  at 
which  these  teachers  were  present. 
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THE  MORNING  STAR. 


THE  MORNING  STAR,    [By  permission.] 

1st  Time  SOLO  ;  Repeat  as  CHORUS. 
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F.  F.  Hagen. 
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310,  Jj.  Morn-ing    Star,     0  cheer-ing      sight!    Ere    Thou  cam'st  how  dark  earth's  night!       Je  -  sas 
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mine,     In    me        shine;   In    me     shine,   Je  -  sus    mine;  Fill  my  heart  with  light  di  -  vine. 
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(310  B) 


light 


Morning  Star !     Thy  cheering  light 
Can  dispel  the  gloom  of  night ; 
Morning  Star!     Thy  cheering 
Can  dispel  the  gloom  of  night ; 

Light  divine, 

Come  and  shine, 

Come  and  shine, 

Light  divine, 
In  this  darksome  heart  of  mine. 

Thine  effulgence,  glorious  Light, 
Far  exceeds  the  sun  so  bright; 
Thine  effulgence,  glorious  Light, 
Far  exceeds  the  sun  so  bright; 

Jesus,  Thou 

Canst  bestow, 

Jesus,  Thou 

Canst  bestow, 
More  than  thousand  suns  can  do. 

Joyful  Beam,  Thy  light  we  see, 
Willingly  we  follow  Thee; 
Joyful  Beam,  Thy  light  we  see, 
Willingly  we  follow  Thee ; 


1 A  Moravian  hymn,  long  sung  in  the  Moravian  Church  on  the  Sunday  evening  immedi 
ately  preceding  Christmas. 
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Fairest  Star, 
Near  and  far, 
Near  and  far, 
Fairest  Star, 
Christ  as  God,  we  Thee  revere. 

Therefore,  oh,  Thou  Light  divine, 
Come  without  delay  and  shine; 
Therefore,  oh,  Thou  Light  divine, 
Come  without  delay  and  shine; 

Jesus,  come, 

Make  Thy  home ; 

Jesus,  come, 

Make  Thy  home 
In  my  heart :    Lord  Jesus,  come  ! 


Are  we  to  forget  the  memories  of  the  past,  to  break 
away  from  our  traditions,  to  join  with  those  who  are 
clamoring  for  the  adoption  of  convictions  which  we 
have  combated  for  many  years  ?  i  think  not.  ~no  peo- 
ple can  ever  become  a  great  people  by  exchanging  its 
own  individuality,  but  only  by  developing  and  encour- 
AGING IT.  We  MUST  BUILD  ON  OUR  OWN  FOUNDATION  OF 
CHARACTER,  TEMPERAMENT  AND  INHERITED  TRAITS.  We 
MUST  NOT  REPUDIATE,  BUT  DEVELOP.  We  MUST  SEEK  OUT 
AND  APPRECIATE  OUR  OWN  DISTINCTIVE  TRAITS,  OUR  OWN 
TRADITIONS,  OUR  OWN  DEEP-ROOTED  TENDENCIES,  AND  READ 
OUR  DESTINY  IN  THEIR  INTERPRETATION. Charles  B.  At/COck. 


E.    M.    UZZELL4CO.,    PRINTERS,    RALEIGH. 
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[Chapter  164  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1901.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THS  CELEBRATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DAY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year,  to  be 
called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate  exercises  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of  some  topic  or  topics 
of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion: Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then 
the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday  next  following:  Provided  further, 
that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  schools  may  not  be 
in  session,  the  celebration  may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning 
cf  the  term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate 
some  other  time. 

Sec  2.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFACE 


Believing  it  wise  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  each  generation  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  public  education  and  to  impress  the  children  with  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  an  adequate  system  of  public  schools  as  the  only 
means  of  disseminating  knowledge  and  intelligence  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  of  placing  equality  of  educational  opportunity  within  the 
reach  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  and  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving liberty  and  promoting  virtue,  happiness,  progress,  and  prosperity, 
we  have  planned  to  begin  with  this  bulletin  a  series  of  bulletins  for  the 
celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day  in  the  public  schools  centering  around 
some  of  the  great  educational  leaders  of  the  State,  containing  the  story  of 
their  struggles  and  service,  and  extracts  from  their  addresses  and  writings, 
setting  forth  their  educational  doctrines  and  philosophy. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  first  of  the  series  should  be  devoted  to  the  life, 
service  and  teachings  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  called,  by  common  consent, 
"The  Father  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina." 

The  beautiful  town  of  Murphy,  county-seat  of  Cherokee  County,  was  named 
in  honor  of  this  great  man.  The  Woman's  Club  of  Murphy  has  started  a 
commendable  movement  to  honor  his  memory  further  by  erecting  in  the 
town  a  beautiful  marble  fountain  as  a  memorial  to  him.  In  this  bulletin 
will  be  found  an  appeal  by  the  president  of  the  club  to  the  public  school 
children  of  the  State  for  contributions  to  this  purpose.  I  commend  the 
appeal  to  the  attention  and  consideration  of  children,  teachers,  and  super- 
intendents, and  sincerely  trust  that  there  may  be  a  generous  response  to  this 
worthy  object.  All  contributions,  as  you  will  see,  should  be  forwarded  direct 
to  the  Bank  of  Murphy. 

At  my  request,  this  bulletin  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr.  Edgar  W. 
Knight,  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Trinity  College,  and  I  desire  to 
return  to  him  sincere  thanks  for  his  generous  service.  As  will  be  observed, 
most  of  the  material  in  the  bulletin  has  been  compiled  or  adapted  from  Dr. 
Knight's  valuable  book,  just  from  the  press,  Public  School  Education  in  North 
Carolina. 

Friday,  December  22,  has  been  named  as  North  Carolina  Day  because  the 
last  Friday  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  holidays  has  seemed  the 
most  convenient  and  desirable  date.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  to  observe 
this  day  and  the  legal  duty  of  every  superintendent  and  teacher  to  see  that 
it  is  observed.  The  date,  however,  may  be  changed  if  some  other  date 
should  be  found  more  convenient  and  desirable  for  some  counties  and  some 
schools. 


/&Af~w 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  30,  1916. 


AN  APPEAL 

BY   THE 

Woman's  Club  of  Murphy  for  Contributions  to  the  Murpftey 
Memorial  Fountain 

To  the  Children  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina: 

In  the  year  1777,  or  thereabout,  near  the  town  of  Milton,  in  Caswell 
County,  Judge  Archibald  D.  Murphey  was  born.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, but  he  had  a  comprehensive  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  his 
native  State  and  gave  much  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  those  needs  and  to 
their  service.  Perhaps  his  greatest  service  was  the  establishment  of  our 
Public  School  System,  of  which  he  has  been  called  the  father.  The  town 
of  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  County,  was  named  by  the  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature  of  a  grateful  people,  in  his  honor,  and  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Murphy  is  planning  to  erect  a  handsome  marble  fountain  in  the  public  square, 
in  his  memory. 

Mr.  Sam  Tate  and  other  stockholders  of  the  Georgia  Marble  Company  of 
Tate,  Georgia,  have  promised  the  marble;  but  there  will  be  considerable  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  it,  of  course,  and  the  club  desires  to  give  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  for  whom  he  did  so  much,  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  share  in  honoring  his  memory.  Accordingly,  on  North 
Carolina  Day,  in  all  the  schools,  those  desiring  may  contribute  their  pennies, 
nickels,  and  dimes,  which  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  the  Bank  of  Murphy, 
and  the  children  may  rest  assured  that  their  help  will  be  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. 

The  fountain  will  cost  about  $1,000. 

^Forward  all  contributions  to  Bank  of  Murphy,  Murphy,  N.  C. 


A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 


1.  Song,   "America" — By   the  school. 

2.  North  Carolina  Day,  Its  Origin  and  Purpose — By  some  pupil. 

3.  Declamation,   "Public   Education   Necessary   for   Good   Government" — By 

some  pupil. 

4.  Archibald  D.  Murphey:   A  Biographical  Sketch — By  some  pupil. 

5.  The  State's  Debt  to  Murphey — By  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 

6.  The  Old  and  the  New:  School  Conditions  in  Murphey's  Time  and  Now — 

By  a  representative  of  the  Women's  Betterment  Association. 

7.  Declamation,  "A  Plea  for  the  Poor  and  the  Unfortunate" — By  some  pupil. 

8.  Declamation,  "Public  Education  the  Strength  of  the  People" — By  some 

pupil. 

9.  Questions    and    Quotations — To    be    conducted    by    the    Teacher.      (The 

teacher  can  ask  questions  on  the  material  in  this  bulletin,  similar  to 
those  given  herein,  and  the  pupils  can  quote  the  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Murphey.) 

10.  Song,  "The  Old  North  State"— By  the  School. 
Note. — The  necessary  material  for  the  preparation  of  these  talks  or  essays 

will  be  found  in  this  bulletin. 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged. — Article  IX,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

A  republic  is  bottomed  upon  the  virtue  of  her  citizens;  and  that  virtue 
consists  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  moral  and  social  duties  and  in  obedience 
to  the  laws.  But  it  is  knowledge  only  that  lights  up  the  path  of  duty,  un- 
folds the  reasons  of  obedience,  and  points  out  to  man  the  purposes  of  his 
existence.  In  a  government,  therefore,  which  rests  upon  the  public  virtue, 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  diffuse  public  instruction;  and  the  government 
which  makes  these  efforts  finds  a  pillar  of  support  in  the  heart  of  every 
citizen. — Archibald  D.  Murphey  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1816. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ARCHIBALD  D.  MURPHEY 


Archibald  D.  Murphey,  who  is  known  as  "The  Father  of  the  Public  Schools" 
of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Caswell  County,  a  few  miles  from  Milton,  in 
1777,  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  officer.  He  received  his  early  education 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
illustrious  educator  and  teacher  of  the  time.  Dr.  Caldwell  had  a  famous 
school  near  Greensboro,  known  as  the  "Log  College,"  which  served  for  many 
years  as  academy,  college,  and  theological  seminary.  The  school  was  founded 
some  ten  or  eleven  years  before  Murphey  was  born  and  soon  became 
the  most  important  institution  of  learning  in  North  Carolina  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  entire  South.  Many  of  the  students  in  this  school 
became  prominent  men.  Five  of  them  were  governors  of  States,  several 
were  members  of  Congress,  and  several  became  distinguished  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  preachers.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Murphey  received  his  prep- 
aration for  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  higest  distinction  in  1799.  At  that  time  the  University  was  very 
young,  having  been  opened  only  five  years. 

After  graduating,  Murphey  taught  for  two  years  in  the  University,  then' 
studied  law,  and  in  1802  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Hillsboro. 
He  rose  to  a  position  of  leadership.  He  was  very  skillful  in  argument  and 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  speaker.  In  1812  he  entered  the  State  Senate  as  a  representative  of 
Orange  County  and  remained  in  that  body  until  1818.  While  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  he  was  a  powerful  influence.  Not  only  was  he  influential  in 
lawmaking,  but  his  influence  in  the  agitation  of  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  resources  of  the  State  was  far- 
reaching.  He  advocated  many  advanced  steps  which  he  never  lived  to  see 
his  State  take;  but  they  were  finally  taken,  and  without  his  labors  between 
1812  and  1830  North  Carolina  would  probably  have  lagged  far  behind  in  its 
development. 

In  1818  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  and  continued 
on  the  bench  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  and  after  a  brief  but 
brilliant  career  as  judge,  he  retired  from  active  public  life,  gave  up  a  bright 
prospect  of  becoming  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  and  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  His  legal  practice  was  large  and  he  was  kept  very  busy 
during  the  larger  part  of  his  remaining  years.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
ill-health  greatly  hindered  his  extensive  activities.  He  died  in  Hillsboro 
February  1,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  town  "a  few  feet 
from  the  door  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  nearly  in  front  of  it.  No 
monument  marks  his  resting  place." 

Murphey  was  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  distinguished  sons,  patriotic 
and  loyal  to  her,  and  devoted  to  everything  that  looked  to  her  advancement 
and  the  uplift  of  her  citizens.  He  was  so  much  interested  in  inaugurating 
a  system  of  public  schools  for  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  that  he  is  known 
today  as  the  "Father  of  the  Public  Schools"  of  the  State.  Of  his  work  in 
behalf  of  education  more  will  be  said  later.  The  extract  following  will  throw 
further  light  on  the  character  of  Murphey  and  his  efforts  for  improvement 
it  his  native  State. 


A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  MURPHEY 

(From  a  sketch  by  William  H.  Hoyt  in  The  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  IV.) 

"Murphey  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  large  plans,  and  he  never  knew  the  satisfaction  of  success.  To  the 
fulfillment  of  his  design  he  dedicated  his  life  and  fortune,  remarkable  versa- 
tility of  talents,  and  comprehensive  genius,  of  a  high  order.  A  generation 
after  Murphey  left  her  legislative  halls,  when  the  State  had  become  noted 
for  its  wretched  transportation  facilities  and  for  the  greatest  illiteracy  in 
the  Union,  North  Carolina  recalled  his  message.  At  the  bar  Judge  Murphey 
had  no  superior  among  his  contemporaries  as  an  adept  equity  pleader  and 
a  master  of  the  art  of  cross-examination.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  like 
earnest,  emphatic  conversation,  but  when  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a 
greatly  wronged  client  he  displayed  great  oratorical  powers.  In  the  breadth 
of  his  culture  and  the  chaste  elegance  of  his  literary  style  he  was  unrivaled, 
and  among  men  in  professional  and  public  life  he  had  few  superiors  as  a 
literary  character  in  the  Nation.  The  nobility  of  Judge  Murphey's  character, 
his  simplicity,  grace,  and  dignity  of  manner,  his  kindly,  benevolent  nature, 
and  the  sad  pathos  of  his  life  endeared  him  to  all.  Notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  his  plans  and  the  disappointment  of  his  life,  his  influence  became 
singularly  far-reaching,  and  it  has  remained  for  men  of  another  age  to  prop- 
erly appreciate  his  greatness  and  to  render  him  honor.  Murphey  was  a 
prophet,  it  has  been  well  said,  and  receives  the  prophet's  reward." 


MURPHEY'S  SERVICES  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Murphey  was  a  man  of  many  interests  and  activities.  He  was  a  far-seeing 
lawmaker,  a  skillful  and  successful  lawyer,  a  wise  and  able  judge,  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  a  brilliant  writer  and  speaker.  In  all  of  these  activities 
he  was  distinguished  and  attained  a  rare  prominence.  He  was  known  not 
only  for  his  achievements  in  these  fields  of  activity,  and  as  "Father  of  the 
Public  School  System,"  but  his  eagerness  to  see  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  State  improved  gave  him  the  title  of  "Father  of  Internal  Improvements 
in  North  Carolina."  At  this  time  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  State,  the 
coast  had  no  good  harbors,  and  the  rivers  were  navigable  only  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  and  commerce  naturally  suffered  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions.  Murphey's  desire  to  see  a  comprehensive  history  of  his  State 
written  led  him  to  plan  an  elaborate  work  on  the  political,  natural,  and 
civil  history  of  North  Carolina.  The  work  would  have  been  very  valuable 
if  he  could  have  finished  it.  Twice  he  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  aid 
in  promoting  the  work,  but  that  body  declined  to  render  him  the  assistance 
needed,  and  he  died  without  ever  realizing  this  great  ambition  of  his  life. 

The  chief  features  of  his  internal  improvements  plan  were  "to  deepen  the 
advantageously  located  inlets  and  sounds  of  the  treacherous  coast;  to  render 
navigable  the  principal  rivers  and  their  tributaries  far  into  the  interior  for 
boats  of  light  draft;  to  join  by  canals  the  rivers  Roanoke.  Tar  or  Pamlico, 
and  Neuse,  and  the  Neuse  with  the  sea  at  Beaufort,  and  to  concentrate  at  one 
point  the  commercial  product  of  the  country  watered  by  each  of  them;  to 
join  in  like  manner  the  Cape  Fear,  Lumber,  Yadkin,  and  Catawba  rivers, 
and  to  concentrate  their  commerce  upon  the  Cape  Fear;  to  connect  by  turn- 
pike roads  these  waterways  with  the  more  remote  places  and  also  certain 


rivers  where  canals  were  impracticable;  further  to  drain  the  swamps  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  counties  and  reclaim  them  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses." The  purpose  of  this  comprehensive  plan  was  to  provide  cheap  and 
easy  transportation  for  all  sections  of  the  State  and  to  build  up  home 
markets  for  its  produce.  The  plan  seemed  both  wise  and  practicable  and 
attracted  attention  from  the  entire  country.  "But  narrow  views,  sectional 
prejudices  and  jealousies,  incompetent  management,  and  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment prevalent  in  the  State — a  condition  largely  due  to  the  very  evils 
that  were  to  be  remedied — conspired  to  thwart  all  attempts.  So  bold  and  so 
vast  a  scheme  seemed  visionary  to  many,  and  it  lacked  the  united  support 
essential  for  success."  But  this  service  became  the  means,  finally,  which 
opened  up  for  North  Carolina  a  new  era  in  its  internal  improvements  policy, 
and  Murphey  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  awakening  the  State  on  this  im 
portant  matter. 


MURPHEY' S  LABORS  IN  BEHALF  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

(From  Knight's  Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina.) 

It  is  in  Murphey's  enlightened  labors  for  the  cause  of  education,  however, 
that  he  is  best  known,  and  it  is  this  part  of  his  work  which  should  serve  to 
keep  the  memory  of  his  name  fresh  in  the  minds  of  North  Carolinians.  While 
he  was  in  the  Legislature  the  governors  constantly  called  the  attention  of  that 
body  to  the  need  for  schools  in  the  State.  In  1816  Governor  Miller  urged 
legislative  action  for  education  and  tried  to  get  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
educational  facilities  could  be  afforded  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State. 

That  part  of  the  Governor's  message  which  related  to  education  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  which  Murphey  was  chairman.  The  result  of  the 
committee's  work  was  a  report,  which  Murphey  himself  wrote,  setting  forth 
in  convincing  manner  the  democratic  theory  of  popular  education.  The 
report  pointed  out  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  was 
then  left  to  chance,  and  that  thousands  of  children  were  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance. It  was  suggested  that  another  legislative  committee  be  appointed  to 
plan  a  system  of  education  and  to  submit  it  to  the  next  session  of  that  body. 
The  committee  was  appointed,  and  made  its  report  in  November,  1817.  It 
was  this  report  and  the  educational  plan  suggested  therein  which  gave 
Murphey  the  title  of  "the  Father  of  Public  Schools"  in  North  Carolina. 

The  report  was  written  by  Murphey,  and  its  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  educational  era  for  North  Carolina,  and  in 
the  further  fact  that  it  became  the  basis  of  the  school  system  finally  estab- 
lished, in  1839.  The  committee  had  studied  the  best  systems  of  education  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  embodied  the  best  of  the  practicable  features 
revealed  by  the  investigation.  It  outlined  a  general  plan  of  public  instruction 
which  included  a  literary  fund,  a  State  board  to  manage  the  fund  and  to 
superintend  the  school  system,  a  State  university,  academies,  and  primary 
schools.  The  course  of  study  was  provided  for  and  was  outlined  in  detail. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  for  an  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  primary  schools  were  considered  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  plan,  and  one  or  more  of  these  was  to  be  established  in  each 
township. 

The  scheme  as  outlined  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Legislature,  and  a 
bill,  based  on  the  report,  was  prepared  for  enactment.    But  the  impracticable 


features  of  the  plan,  of  attempting  to  maintain  as  well  as  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  the  burdens  of  the  war  debt  of  1812,  were  some 
of  the  conditions  which  defeated  the  scheme.  This  plan  of  Murphey's,  how- 
ever, "embraced  the  profoundest  and  most  comprehensive  educational  wisdom 
ever  presented  for  the  consideration  of  a  North  Carolina  Legislature."  The 
friends  of  the  plan  were  unwilling  to  eliminate  the  impracticable  features 
and  legislative  enactment  of  the  bill  proved  impossible.  Murphey's  plan  for 
an  educational  system  failed  temporarily,  as  did  his  plan  for  internal  im- 
provements; but  a  generation  after  he  made  it,  a  public  school  system  was 
organized  which  was  very  similar  to  the  plan  Murphey  drew  up  in  1817. 

This  was  the  work  which  gave  Archibald  D.  Murphey  the  title,  "the  Father 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina."  For  this  work  and  his  general 
interest  in  the  youth  of  the  State,  North  Carolinians  everywhere  should  keep 
fresh  the  memory  of  his  name. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  WHEN  MURPHEY  WAS  A  BOY 

When  Murphey  was  a  boy  the  conditions  of  education  in  North  Carolina 
were  very  poor.  There  were  no  public  free  schools,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
State  today,  and  there  were  only  a  few  private  schools,  and  the  chief  purpose 
of  these  few  was  to  prepare  boys  for  the  University.  Only  those  boys  who 
were  in  more  or  less  prosperous  circumstances  were  able  to  pay  the  tuition 
charges  at  such  schools,  however,  and  the  result  was  that  many  boys  were 
unable  to  attend.  These  conditions  continued  until  about  1840,  when  the 
first  school  system  of  the  State  was  established.  It  was  to  improve  these 
conditions  and  provide  educational  facilities  for  all  the  children  of  the  State 
that  Murphey  worked  so  faithfully  when  he  was  in  the  Legislature. 

The  following  selections  are  a  fairly  representative  description  of  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  State  when  Murphey  was  a  schoolboy;  a  part  of 
them  is  a  description  of  Murphey's  own  county: 


(Taken  from  the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell.) 

So  rude  and  letterless,  and  so  lamentably  destitute  of  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunities for  education  was  the  tract  of  country  in  which  I  was  born  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  my  father  and  a  few  of  his  most  enterpris- 
ing neighbors  could  make,  no  school  for  me  could  be  procured  until  I  had  com- 
pleted a  portion  of  my  ninth  year.  And  to  it  I  was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance 
of  more  than  three  miles,  along  a  slight  and  devious  foot-  or  cowpath, 
through  a  deep  and  tangled  forest,  infested  by  wolves,  wildcats,  snakes,  and 
other  animals  whose  relation  to  man  was  the  reverse  of  friendliness.  But 
though  I  occasionally  saw  those  lawless  rovers  of  the  forest,  they  neither 
injured  nor  annoyed  me,  nor  excited  in  me  the  least  apprehension  of  danger; 
or,  if  I  felt  a  little  dread  of  any  of  them,  it  was  of  rattlesnakes,  vipers,  and 
moccasins  or  yellowheads,  too  near  to  some  of  which  I  at  times  incidentally 
trod  with  unprotected  feet — in  plainer  and  more  significant  language,  bare- 
footed. For,  except  during  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  I  was  dressed  for  some 
particular  purpose,  my  foot  was  never  encumbered  by  a  shoe;  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  when  equipped  in  shoes  those  appurtenances  were,  in  material 
and  structure,  sufficiently  homely.     . 
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After  an  early  country  breakfast,  I  set  out  for  school,  carrying  with  me, 
for  my  dinner,  a  piece  of  Indian-corn  bread  and  a  bottle  of  milk  fresh  from  the 
cow.  This  was  provision  made  for  my  body;  nor  was  I  forgetful  of  a  like 
provision  for  my  mind.  As  tributary  to  that  purpose,  I  also  carried  along  with 
me  my  book  or  books,  and  in  due  time  my  slate  and  pencil,  which  I  brought 
home  with  me  in  the  evening  as  my  companions  and  instructors  until  bedtime, 
before  which  period  I  rarely  dismissed  them.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
was  left  free  to  pursue  my  own  course  without  being  disturbed  by  requests  to 
take  any  concern  in  the  business  of  the  household;  an  indulgence  which  con- 
tributed much  to  my  gratification  and  not  a  little  to  my  benefit. 

In  the  course  of  my  first  year  at  school  I  became  decidedly  the  best  speller 
and  reader  in  the  institution,  though  several  of  my  school-fellows  were  much 
older  than  I  was,  and  had  been  two  and  three  years  under  tuition.  Yet,  when 
I  first  entered  school  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  constituted  my  only 
attainment  in  letters.  Within  the  year  I  also  acquired  such  command  of  my 
pen  as  to  write  a  plain,  bold,  and  ready  schoolboy  hand  (though  I  have  never 
written  an  elegant  one),  and  so  far  mastered  figures  as  to  pass  with  credit  and 
comparative  eclat  through  the  elementary  processes  of  arithmetic,  and  to  be- 
come expert  in  the  solution  of  questions  in  the  single  and  double  rules  of  three, 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  calculation  called  practice;  and  in  the  crude  and 
almost  letterless  community  in  which  I  resided  such  attainments  were 
regarded  as  reputable  scholarship.     . 

In  plain  terms,  my  teacher  was  an  illiterate,  coarse,  and  conceited  empty- 
head,  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  preceding  one.  I  ought  rather 
to  pronounce  him  inferior;  his  intellect  being  in  no  respect  better,  and  his 
temper  much  worse.  He  often  severely  and  vulgarly  rebuked  boys,  and  in- 
flicted on  them  at  times  corporal  punishment,  on  account  of  their  deficiency 
in  their  lessons  and  tasks,  which  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  unable  ef- 
fectually to  expound  to  them.     . 

Early  in  my  twelfth  year  I  commenced  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 
Here  again  I  led,  in  part,  the  life  of  a  forester.  The  schoolhouse,  to  which 
I  daily  repaired,  was  a  log  cabin  (the  logs  of  it  unhewn)  situated  in  a 
densely  wooded  plain,  upward  of  two  miles  distant  from  my  father's  dwell- 
ing. And  my  Dominie  (so  every  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  then  de* 
nominated)  was,  in  some  respects,  of  a  piece  with  the  building  in  which 
he  presided.  Though  not  cast  in  exactly  the  same  mold,  he  was  as  odd  and 
outre  as  Dominie  Sampson.  Yet  was  he  a  creature  of  great  moral  worth, 
being  as  single-minded,  pure,  and  upright  as  he  was  eccentric  and  unique; 
and  he  had  an  excellent  intellect.  To  me  he  was  extremely  kind  and  at- 
tentive, took  boundless  pains  in  my  instruction,  and  in  no  great  length  of 
time  taught  me  as  much  of  Latin  and  Greek,  English  composition,  and  the 
art  of  speaking  (alias  declamation)  as  he  knew  himself.  In  "speaking" 
he  taught  me,  or  I  acquired  myself,  much  more;  for  in  that  accomplishment 
he  was  lamentably  deficient.  Nature  had  irrevocably  forbidden  him  to  be 
an  orator.  His  lips  were  so  thin  and  skinny,  tight-drawn,  yet  puckered  over 
a  set  of  long  projecting  teeth  (making  his  mouth  resemble  that  of  a  sucker), 
that  he  could  never  utter  a  full  masculine  sound.  In  his  base  tones  he  sput- 
tered, and  squeaked  in  his  tenor;  and  the  treble  chord  he  could  not  reach 
at  all.  His  person  resembled  a  living  mummy.  It  was  little  else  than  a 
framework  of  bone,  tendon,  and  membrane,  covered  by  a  dingy  skin,  so 
tensely  fitted  to  it  as  to  prevent  wrinkles.  His  entire  figure  was  unmarked 
by  the  swell  and  rounding  of  a  single  muscle.     Still,  I  say,  he  was  clever,  in 
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the  highest  and  strongest  meaning  of  the  term.  Besides  instructing  me 
much  better  than  any  other  teacher  had  done,  he  gave  me  whole  tomes  of 
excellent  advice,  which  was  highly  serviceable  to  me  in  after  years,  and 
which  even  now,  in  the  winter  of  my  life,  I  remember  with  a  flush  of  grati- 
tude and  pleasure. 


(From  the  Autobiography  of  Brantley   York.) 

Education  during  my  boyhood  was  at  an  extremely  low  ebb,  there  being 
but  very  few  schools,  and  they  of  a  very  low  grade.  The  first  school  I  at- 
tended I  was  only  about  four  years  old,  and  went  only  one  day.  The  school- 
master (as  teachers  were  then  called)  was  a  very  large,  sour-looking  man, 
and  seemed  to  appreciate  very  highly  the  dignity  of  his  position.  And  the 
instruments  of  punishment  lay  thick  around  him,  in  the  form  of  switches 
and  small  paddles,  called  ferrules,  and  among  the  switches  was  a  very  large 
and  long  one  kept  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  the  floor  in  order  to  frighten 
the  urchins  and  keep  them  in  awe  of  his  authority.  But  one  was  allowed 
to  go  out  at  a  time,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  violation  of  this  rule,  a 
little  hooked  stick  suspended  to  a  peg  or  nail  driven  in  the  door-facing  must 
be  taken  by  each  one  going  out.  Not  infrequently  confusion  arose  among 
the  scholars  by  a  race  for  the  crooked  stick;  then,  to  restore  order,  the  long 
hickory  was  brought  down  with  great  force  on  the  floor,  accompanied  with  a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  and  a  loud,  husky  burst  of  the  voice.  By  this  means 
order  for  a  while  was  restored.  Some  time  during  the  day  my  sister  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  stick,  and  I  started  to  follow  her;  then  came  the  thrash, 
the  stamp,  and  the  squall,  which  so  frightened  me  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do 
— whether  to  go  out  or  return  to  my  seat — in  fact,  I  knew  not  what  he 
wanted.  That  was  the  first  and  last  day  of  my  going  to  school  to  this  peda- 
gogue; nor  was  the  effect  for  years  erased  from  my  mind,  for  every  time  I 
saw  him  (which  was  frequently)  a  similar  emotion  was  felt,  mixed,  however, 
with  hatred  for  his  person. 


(Adapted  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  compiler.  The  author  is  not  known, 
but  the  selection  is  a  good  description  of  conditions  in  North  Carolina  in  the  early  part  of 
the   nineteenth   century.) 

We  remember  well  the  place  where  our  own  ideas  were  first  taught  to  shoot — 
a  log  cabin,  about  18x20,  the  chinks  stopped  with  wood  and  daubed  with  clay. 
One  end  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  in  a  fireplace,  in  the  jambs  of  which 
Noah  and  his  family  might  have  been  comfortably  accommodated.  The 
chimney  was  a  pen  constructed  of  billets  of  wood,  and  open  on  the  side  which 
faced  the  room,  and,  though  protected  from  the  fire  by  a  thick  lining  of 
clay,  the  destructive  element  had  contrived  to  elude  all  obstructions  and  to 
open  sundry  communications  with  the  oxygen  without.  The  other  end  was 
adorned  with  a  window,  a  genuine  opening,  which  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  air  and  light,  and  which  scorned  the  modern  contrivances  by 
which  one  could  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Midway,  on  one 
side,  was  the  door,  creaking  on  wooden  hinges,  and  near  it  there  hung,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  in  use  (and  that  was  not  seldom,  for,  in  schoolboy  phrase,  it 
was  kept  hot),  a  forked  stick,  which  served  as  a  pass  to  all.  ...  No  one 
ever  dared  to  leave  the  room,  when  that  stick  was  missing  from  the  peg. 
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The  other  side  was  minus  a  log;  the  vacant  space  being  used  as  a  light  to 
the  general  writing  desk  of  the  school,  which  consisted  of  a  plank  extended 
horizontally  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  At  a  given  signal  every  member 
of  our  little  establishment  was  required  to  take  down  his  copy  book,  put  him- 
self at  this  desk,  and  set  about  the  serious  operation  of  chirography.  . 
Our  benches  had  the  merit  of  training  us  to  early  habits  of  self-denial  and 
mortification  of  the  flesh;  we  are  sure  that,  for  the  first  year  of  our  boyhood 
experience,  our  feet  never  rested  on  the  floor  when  our  thighs  and  legs  made 
any  assignable  angle;  and  the  only  relief  we  could  obtain  when  the  forked 
stick  was  missing  was  to  convert  our  bodies  into  an  inclined  plane  by  propping 
the  small  of  our  back  against  the  edge  of  the  bench. 

Our  teacher  was,  in  many  respects,  a  good-natured  man;  but  even  Job's 
patience  would  not  have  been  proof  against  the  trials  he  endured  in  the 
grievous  misprints  of  text-books.  By  some  odd  fatality,  every  hard  sum  in 
Daboll's  Arithmetic  had  the  answer  wrong;  and  we  shall  never  forget  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  good  old  man,  after  having  tugged  for  hours  over 
a  tough  question  which  had  stumped  our  feebler  capacities,  would  expatiate 
upon  the  blunders  of  Daboll's  Arithmetic  and  the  merits  of  Pike's  Arithmetic, 
the  book  which  he  had  studied,  and  which  he  recommended  to  us  as  the  very 
pink  of  perfection  in  figures.  Misfortunes,  however,  never  come  singly.  A 
copy  of  Pike  was  at  length  procured;  we  prized  it  as  a  treasure,  and  bore  it  in 
triumph  to  our  venerable  teacher.  His  eyes  glistened  with  delight.  It  looked 
now  as  if  the  course  of  arithmetic  would  run  smooth.  But  to  our  consterna- 
tion and  amazement  we  found  that  we  were  still  the  sport  of  mischievous 
printers,  and  that  every  hard  sum,  even  in  Pike,  had  the  wrong  answer! 

One  exercise  of  the  school  was  at  least  a  hearty  one — the  closing  labor  of  the 
school.  At  a  given  hour  the  teacher  would  call  out  "spellings,"  and  every 
urchin  flew  like  lightning  to  his  dictionary.  The  scene  that  ensued  beggars  all 
description;  it  was  not  exactly  like  the  roar  of  many  waters,  or  the  sound 
of  mighty  thunderings,  but  there  was  a  noise — and  such  a  noise  as  threw 
Bedlam  into  the  shade.  And  what  a  glorious  time  it  was  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  lesson,  there  was  a  general  rush,  first  for  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  buckets, 
baskets,  and  bottles,  and  then  for  the  door! 


EDUCATION  NECESSARY  FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

(This  may  be  used   as   a   declamation.) 

A  republic  is  bottomed  upon  the  virtue  of  her  citizens;  and  that  virtue 
consists  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  moral  and  social  duties  and  in  obedience 
to  the  laws.  But  it  is  knowledge  only  that  lights  up  the  path  of  duty,  un- 
folds the  reasons  of  obedience,  and  points  out  to  man  the  purposes  of  his 
existence.  In  a  government,  therefore,  which  rests  upon  the  public  virtue 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  diffiuse  public  instruction;  and  the  govern- 
ment which  makes  those  efforts  finds  a  pillar  of  support  in  the  heart  of 
every  citizen.  It  is  true  that  knowledge  and  virtue  do  not  always  go  hand  in 
hand;  that  shining  talents  are  sometimes  united  with  a  corrupt  heart;  but 
such  cases  only  form  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  In  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  been  found  to  be  virtuous  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  enlightened.     There  is  a  gentleness  in 
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wisdom  which  softens  the  angry  passions  of  the  soul  and  gives  exercise  to  its 
generous  sensibilities;  and  there  is  a  contentment  which  brings  to  our  aid 
humility  in  times  of  prosperity,  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  and 
resignation  in  affliction.  True  wisdom  teaches  men  to  be  good  rather  than 
great,  and  a  wise  providence  has  ordered  that  its  influence  should  be  most 
felt  where  it  is  most  needed,  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who,  con- 
stituting the  strength  of  the  State,  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  see  their 
country  prosper  and  their  wives  and  children  and  friends  happy.  To  the 
several  classes  who  compose  this  great  body  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  particularly  directed;  to  teach  to  them  their  duties  and 
enable  them  to  understand  their  rights.  The  frightful  examples  of  a  few 
individuals  who  are  led  astray  by  the  temptations  of  vice  or  the  seductions 
of  pleasure  will  not  deter  the  State  from  doing  its  duty.  She  will  extend 
her  maternal  care  to  all  her  children;  she  will  endeavor  to  reclaim  the 
vicious,  to  strengthen  the  wavering,  to  reward  those  who  do  well,  and 
afford  to  all  the  opportunities  of  learning  their  duties  and  their  rights. — 
Archibald  D.  Murphey  to  the  Legislature  in  1816. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  PEOPLE 

(This  may  be  used   as   a   declamation.) 

We  have  much  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the  arrival  of  a  period 
when  our  country,  enjoying  peace  with  foreign  nations  and  free  from 
domestic  inquietude,  turns  her  attention  to  improving  her  physical  re- 
sources and  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  her  citizens.  The  war  of 
party  spirit,  which  for  twenty  years  has  disturbed  her  tranquillity  and  per- 
verted her  ambition,  has  terminated;  and  political  strife  has  yielded  its 
place  to  an  honorable  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  Enlightened  statesmen 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  auspicious  period  to  place  the  fortunes  of  the 
State  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken;  to  found  and  to  cherish  institutions 
which  shall  guarantee  to  the  people  the  permanence  of  their  government 
and  enable  them  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  The  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  giving  to  their  ambition  an  honorable  direction,  have  resolved  to 
improve  this  period  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State;  to  adopt  and  carry 
into  effect  liberal  plans  of  internal  improvements;  to  give  encouragement 
to  literature,  and  to  diffuse  the  lights  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Let  us  foster  the  spirit  which  has  gone  abroad;  it  will  lead 
to  the  happiest  results.  If  we  ourselves  should  not  live  to  witness  them,  we 
shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  produce  them, 
and  of  seeing  our  children  receive  from  our  hands  a  country  growing  rich  in 
physical  resources  and  advancing  in  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  This 
is  the  true  way  of  giving  strength  and  permanence  to  the  Government;  of 
giving  to  it  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  nurturing  it  with  their 
affections.  What  people  will  not  love  a  Government  whose  constant  solici- 
tude is  for  their  happiness,  and  whose  ambition  is  to  elevate  their  character 
in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings?  Having  commenced  this  great  work  of 
Humanity,  let  us  persevere  in  it  with  a  patience  that  shall  not  tire  and 
with  a  zeal  that  shall  not  abate;  praying  to  the  Father  of  all  good  that  He 
will  enlighten  and  direct  our  course,  and  finally  crown  our  labors  with 
success. — Archibald  D.  Murphey  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1811. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  POOR  AND  UNFORTUNATE 

(This  may  be   used   as   a   declamation.) 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  we  can  have  for  establishing  a  general 
plan  of  public  instruction  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of  our 
country.  Such  has  always  been  and  probably  always  will  be  the  allotment 
of  human  life,  that  the  poor  will  form  a  large  portion  of  every  community; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  a  State  to  extend 
relief  to  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  species  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

Providence,  in  the  impartial  distribution  of  its  favors,  whilst  it  has 
denied  to  the  poor  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  has  generally  bestowed  upon 
them  the  blessing  of  intelligent  children.  Poverty  is  the  school  of  genius; 
it  is  a  school  in  which  the  active  powers  of  man  are  developed  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  in  which  that  moral  courage  is  acquired  which  enables  him 
t  toil  with  difficulties,  privations,  and  want.  From  this  school  generally 
come  forth  those  men  who  act  the  principal  parts  upon  the  theater  of  life; 
men  who  impress  a  character  upon  the  age  in  which  forms  grow  up  in  it. 
The  State  should  take  this  school  under  her  special  care,  and,  nurturing  the 
genius  which  there  grows  in  rich  luxuriance,  give  to  it  an  honorable  and 
profitable  direction.  Poor  children  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the  State, 
and  by  proper  cultivation  they  will  constitute  a  fund  of  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  which  will  greatly  subserve  the  public  interest.     . 

If  there  by  any  of  our  species  who  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  it  is  surely  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Since  the  method  of  in- 
structing them  in  science  and  language  has  been  discovered,  numerous 
asylums  in  different  countries  have  been  established  for  their  instruction. 
While  we  are  engaged  in  making  provisions  for  others,  humanity  demands 
that  we  make  a  suitable  provision  for  them.  Your  committee  do  therefore 
recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  fund  for  public  instruction  will 
admit,  the  board  who  have  charge  of  that  fund  be  directed  to  establish  at 
some  suitable  place  in  the  State  an  asylum  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. — Archibald  D.  Murphey  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 
in  1817. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MURPHEY'S  WRITINGS 

(To  be   memorized   by   the  pupils.) 

True  wisdom  teaches  men  to  be  good  rather  than  great. 

It  is  knowledge  only  that  lights  up  the  path  of  duty,  unfolds  the  reasons 
of  obedience,  and  points  out  to  man  the  purposes  of  his  existence. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  been 
found  to  be  virtuous  in  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  enlightened. 

A  republic  is  bottomed  upon  the  virtue  of  her  citizens;  and  that  virtue 
consists  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  moral  and  social  duties  and  in  obedience 
to  the  laws. 

The  State  will  extend  her  maternal  care  to  all  her  children;  she  will  en- 
deavor to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  strengthen  the  wavering,  to  reward  those 
who  do  well,  and  afford  to  all  the  opportunities  of  learning  their  duties  and 
their  rights. 

There  is  a  gentleness  in  wisdom  which  softens  the  angry  passions  of 
the  soul  and  gives  exercise  to  its  generous  sensibilities;  and  there  is  a 
contentment  which  brings  to  our  aid  humility  in  times  of  prosperity,  forti- 
tude in  the  hour  of  adversity,  and  resignation  in  affliction. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  the  State  can  confer  upon  her  children 
is  to  instill  into  their  minds  at  an  early  period  moral  and  religious  truths. 
Depraved  must  be  the  heart  that  does  not  feel  their  influence  throughout  life. 

What  people  will  not  love  a  government  whose  constant  solicitude  is  for 
their  happiness,  and  whose  ambition  is  to  elevate  their  character  in  the 
scale  of  intelligent  beings? 

Having  commenced  this  great  work  of  humanity,  let  us  persevere  in  it 
with  a  patience  that  shall  not  tire  and  with  a  zeal  that  shall  not  abate,  pray- 
ing to  the  Father  of  all  good  that  He  will  enlighten  and  direct  our  course, 
and  finally  crown  our  labors  with  success. 

In  a  government  which  rests  upon  the  public  virtue  no  efforts  should  be 
spared  to  diffuse  public  instruction;  and  the  government  which  makes  these 
efforts  finds  a  pillar  of  support  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 

As  the  political  power  and  social  happiness  of  a  State  depend  upon  the 
obedience  of  its  citizens,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  teach 
youth  to  reverence  the  law,  and  cherish  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  its 
authority. 

In  a  republic  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  obedience  to  the  law.  We 
acknowledge  no  sovereign  but  the  law,  and  from  infancy  to  manhood  our 
children  should  be  taught  to  bow  with  reverence  to  its  majesty. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDY 


1.  Give  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  noting 
his  early  education,  his  life  at  the  University,  his  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
judge,  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  his  labors  for 
North  Carolina. 

2.  In  what  county  was  Murphey  born?  In  what  part  of  the  State  is  that 
county?  Locate  it  on  the  map.  In  what  town  did  he  spend  most  of  his 
active  life?  Locate  that  town  on  the  map.  In  what  county  is  it?  What 
else  do  you  know  of  that  town? 

3.  What  did  Murphey  do  for  education  in  North  Carolina?  Why  did  he 
urge  the  creation  of  a  public  school  system  for  the  State?  What  were  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  schools?  What  plan  did  he  advocate  for  a  school 
system?  Why  did  his  plan  fail?  If  his  plan  failed,  why  is  he  called  the 
"Father  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina"? 

4.  Why  was  Murphey  interested  in  internal  improvements?  What  was 
his  internal  improvements  plan?  Locate  on  the  map  the  rivers  which  he 
wished  to  see  improved  so  as  to  make  them  navigable  further  into  the  in- 
terior. What  would  have  been  the  advantage  to  the  State  if  these  improve- 
ments could  have  been  made  according  to  Murphey's  plan  at  that  time? 
When  were  these  improvements  finally  made?     What  has  been  the  result? 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  education  in  North  Carolina  when  Murphey 
was  a  boy?  Describe  a  schoolhouse  of  that  time.  Describe  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  period.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  schoolhouse  like  the  one  described  in 
this  bulletin?    If  so,  where? 

6.  What  educational  improvements  have  been  made  in  your  county  in 
recent  years?    What  still  needs  to  be  done? 

7.  Quote  what  the  Constitution  of  your  State  says  about  education.  Quote 
any  extracts  from  Murphey's  writings. 
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PREFACE 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  that  called  for 
greater  loyalty  to  our  country  in  act  and  word,  from  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  North  Carolina.  Our  lives,  our  liberties,  our  sacred  honor,  and  our 
all  are  involved  in  the  issues  of  this  world-wide  war  and  dependent  upon  the 
winning  of  the  victory  by  our  country  and  her  allies.  Therefore,  I  have 
deemed  it  proper  and  profitable  that  "North  Carolina  Day"  should  be  utilized 
this  year  for  the  dissemination  of  information  among  the  children  and  their 
parents  in  every  school  district  about  the  war,  the  issues  involved  in  it,  the 
position  of  our  country  and  our  State  in  it  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  about 
the  State  and  national  organizations  and  plans  for  helping  to  win  it. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  teacher  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  attendance  of  children  and  adults  at  every  school-house  on 
North  Carolina  Day,  to  have  the  program  carefully  prepared  and  well  pre- 
sented and  to  make  the  day  a  splendid  patriotic  rally  for  increasing  the 
loyalty,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  all  and  for  enlisting  their  active  cooperation 
in  the  movements,  State  and  national,  explained  in  this  pamphlet,  for  helping 
to  win  the  war. 

Let  every  teacher  begin  at  once  to  prepare  the  program.  Assign  the  parts 
with  wise  discretion  and  drill  the  children  in  their  parts.  Advertise  the  meet- 
ing thoroughly  through  the  children.  Enlist  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  patriotic  women  of  the  community  in  preparations 
for  the  day.  Have  your  school-room  decorated  in  national  colors,  using  freely 
United  States  flags,  and,  if  possible,  the  flags  of  our  allies.  If  these  flags 
cannot  be  conveniently  purchased  at  small  cost,  they  can  be  made  with  the  aid 
of  the  girls  of  the  school  and  the  women  of  the  community,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  flag  chart  in  this  pamphlet. 

File  and  preserve  for  future  use  these  pamphlets.  Drill  the  children  of  the 
entire  school  in  the  responsive  readings  and  use  the  contents  of  this  entire 
pamphlet  for  special  study  by  your  classes  in  history  and  your  advanced 
reading  classes. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Page,  State  Food  Administrator,  and  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  for" 
their  valuable  contributions  to  this  pamphlet.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  DAY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact:  Sectton  1.  That  the  12th 
day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day," 
may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to 
the  consideration  of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction :  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day 
shall  fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the 
Monday  next  following :  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a 
time  when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may  be 
held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. — Chapter  164, 
Laws  1901. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

O  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming— 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thru  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  thru  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there ; 
O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

2. 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  thru  the  mist  of  the  deep, 

WThere  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner ;  O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 


4. 

O  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation ! 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust" : 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

— Francis  Scott  Key. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  FLAG 

Friends  and  Felloiv  Citizens: — I  know  of  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
render  an  adequate  tribute  to  the  emblem  of  our  nation.  For  those  of  us  who 
have  shared  that  nation's  life  and  felt  the  beat  of  its  pulse,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  impossibility  to  express  the  great  things  which  that 
emblem  embodies.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  great  many  things  are  said  about 
the  flag  which  very  few  people  stop  to  analyze.  For  me  the  flag  does  not 
express  a  mere  body  of  vague  sentiment.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  created  by  rhetorical  sentences  in  declarations  of  independence  and 
in  bills  of  rights.  It  has  been  created  by  the  experience  of  a  great  people,  and 
nothing  is  written  upon  it  that  has  not  been  written  by  their  life.  It  is  the 
embodiment,  not  of  a  sentiment,  but  of  a  history,  and  no  man  can  rightly 
serve  under  that  flag  who  has  not  caught  some  of  the  meaning  of  that 
history. 

Experience,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  made  by  men  and  women.  National 
experience  is  the  product  of  those  who  do  the  living  under  that  flag.  It  is 
their  living  that  has  created  its  significance.  You  do  not  create  the  meaning 
of  a  national  life  by  any  literary  exposition  of  it,  but  by  the  actual  daily 
endeavors  of  a  great  people  to  do  the  tasks  of  the  day  and  live  up  to  the 
ideals  of  honesty  and  righteousness  and  just  conduct.  And  as  we  think  of 
these  things,  our  tribute  is  to  those  men  who  have  created  this  experience. 
Many  of  them  are  known  by  name  to  all  the  world — statesmen,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, masters  of  industry,  men  of  letters  and  of  thought  who  have  coined 
our  hearts  into  action  or  into  words.  Of  these  men  we  feel  that  they  have 
shown  us  the  way.  They  have  not  been  afraid  to  go  before.  They  have 
known  that  they  were  speaking  the  thoughts  of  a  great  people  when  they  led 
that  great  people  along  the  paths  of  achievement.  There  was  not  a  single 
swashbuckler  among  them.  They  were  men  of  sober,  quiet  thought,  the  more 
effective  because  there  was  no  bluster  in  it.  They  were  men  who  thought 
along  the  lines  of  duty,  not  along  the  lines  of  self-aggrandizement.  They  were 
men,  in  short,  who  thought  of  the  people  whom  they  served  and  not  of  them- 
selves. 

But  while  we  think  of  these  men  and  do  honor  to  them  as  to  those  who  have 
shown  us  the  way,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  real  experience  and  life  of  a 
nation  lies  with  the  great  multitude  of  unknown  men.  It  lies  with  those  men 
whose  names  are  never  in  the  headlines  of  newspapers,  those  men  who  know 
the  heat  and  pain  and  desperate  loss  of  hope  that  sometimes  comes  in  the 
great  struggle  of  daily  life ;  not  the  men  who  stand  on  the  side  and  comment ; 
not  the  men  who  merely  try  to  interpret  the  great  struggle,  but  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  struggle.  They  constitute  the  body  of  the  nation.  This 
flag  is  the  essence  of  their  daily  endeavors.  This  flag  does  not  express  any 
more  than  what  they  are,  and  what  they  desire  to  be. 

As  I  think  of  the  life  of  this  great  nation  it  seems  to  me  that  we  sometimes 
look  to  the  wrong  places  for  its  sources.  We  look  to  the  noisy  places,  where 
men  are  talking  in  the  market-place;  we  look  to  where  men  are  expressing 
their  individual  opinions ;  we  look  to  where  partisans  are  expressing  pas- 
sions, instead  of  trying  to  attune  our  ears  to  that  voiceless  mass  of  men  who 
merely  go  about  their  daily  tasks,  try  to  be  honorable,  try  to  serve  the  people 
they  love,  try  to  live  worthy  of  the  great  communities  to  which  they  belong. 
These  are  the  breath  of  the  nation's  nostrils ;  these  are  the  sinews  of  its  might. 


How  can  any  man  presume  to  interpret  the  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
the  emblem  of  what  we  would  fain  be  among  the  family  of  nations,  and  find 
it  encumbent  upon  us  to  be  in  the  daily  round  of  routine  duty?  This  is  Flag 
Day,  but  that  only  means  that  it  is  a  day  when  we  are  to  recall  the  things 
which  we  should  do  every  day  of  our  lives.  There  are  no  days  of  special 
patriotism.  There  are  no  days  on  which  we  should  be  more  patriotic  than  on 
other  days.  We  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July  merely  because  the  great  enter- 
prise of  Liberty  was  started  on  the  fourth  of  July  in  America,  but  the  great 
enterprise  of  Liberty  was  not  begun  in  America.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  martyrs  who  lived  and  died  before  the  great  experiment 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  fourth  of  July  merely  marks  the  day  when  we 
consecrated  ourselves  as  a  Nation  to  this  high  thing  which  we  pretend  to 
serve.  The  benefit  of  a  day  like  this  is  merely  in  turning  away  from  the 
things  that  distract  us,  turning  away  from  the  things  that  touch  us  personally 
and  absorb  our  interest  in  the  hours  of  daily  work.  We  remind  ourselves 
of  those  things  that  are  greater  than  we  are,  of  those  principles  by  which  we 
believe  our  hearts  to  be  elevated,  of  the  more  difficult  things  that  we  must 
undertake  in  these  days  of  perplexity  when  a  man's  judgment  is  safest  only 
when  it  follows  the  line  of  principle. 

I  am  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  such  a  day.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
speak  your  thoughts.  You  must  interpret  them  for  me.  But  I  do  feel  that 
back,  not  only  of  every  public  official,  but  of  every  man  and  woman  of  the 
United  States,  there  marches  that  great  host  which  has  brought  us  to  the 
present  day ;  the  host  that  has  never  forgotten  the  vision  which  it  saw  at  the 
birth  of  the  nation;  the  host  which  always  responds  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  of  liberty ;  the  host  that  will  always  constitute  the  strength 
and  the  great  body  of  friends  of  every  man  who  does  his  duty  to  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  wear  a  little  flag  of  the  Union  every  day  instead 
of  some  days.  I  can  only  ask  you,  if  you  lose  the  physical  emblem,  to  be  sure 
that  you  wear  it  in  your  heart,  and  the  heart  of  America  shall  interpret  the 
heart  of  the  world.  Woodrow  Wilson. 


PROGRAM 


I.  Song  (To  be  sung  by  whole  audience,  the  school  chorus  leading.) 

AMERICA. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


AN  INVOCATION. 


That  little  children  may  in  safety  ride 

The  strong,  clean  waters  of  Thy  splendid  seas ; 

That  Anti-Christ  be  no  more  glorified, 

Nor  mock  Thy  justice  with  his  blasphemies, 

We  come — but  not  with  threats  or  braggart  boasts. 
Hear  us,  Lord  God  of  Hosts! 


That  Liberty  be  not  betrayed  and  sold, 

And  that  her  sons  prove  worthy  of  the  breed  ; 

That  Freedom's  flag  may  shelter  as  of  old, 

Nor  decorate  the  shrines  of  Gold  and  Greed, 

We  come ;  and  on  our  consecrated  sword 
We  ask  Thy  blessing,  Lord. 

That  honor  be  among  those  priceless  things 

Without  which  life  shall  seem  of  little  worth ; 

That  covenants  be  not  the  sport  of  kings ; 

That  freedom  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth, 

We  come ;  across  a  scarred  and  bloodstained  sod, 
Lead  us,  Almighty  God ! 

— Beatrice  Barry. 


LEST  WE  FORGET. 


In  this  time  of  war,  it  is  of  transcendent  importance  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions against  the  starvation  of  the  bodies  of  ourselves  and  of  our  allies  by 
increasing  the  production  of  food  and  conserving  food  supplies,  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  take  proper  precautions  also  against 
the  starvation  of  the  minds  and  souls  of  our  children  by  the  preservation  and 
the  conservation  of  the  means  of  education.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
preservation  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  freedom  and  the  civilization  that  we 
shall  save  by  victory,  that  the  rapid  repair  of  the  waste  and  wreck  and  ruin 
of  war,  that  preparation  for  the  new  duties  of  the  finer  civilization  that  shall 
follow,  demand  the  proper  education  of  the  present  generation  of  children. 

While  we  are  waging  a  patriotic  crusade  for  food  conservation,  let  us  not 
forget  also  to  wage  a  patriotic  crusade  for  the  conservation  of  the  means  of 
education.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  children  of  the  present  generation  are 
the  seed  corn  of  future  civilization.  In  spite  of  the  direst  needs  of  war,  there- 
fore, let  us  see  to  it  that  this  seed  corn  be  not  ground  up  in  its  horrible  mill, 
that  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  means  for  its  preservation  and  cultivation, 
be  not  destroyed  nor  diminished.  Let  us  not  forget  the  lesson  of  the  war 
between  the  states.  The  one  most  tragic  loss  of  that  war  to  this  State,  which 
has  not  been  repaired  in  two  generations,  which  can  never  be  wholly  repaired, 
was  the  loss  of  a  whole  generation  of  education  through  the  destruction  of 
its  schools  and  colleges. 

Let  not  that  tragedy  be  repeated.  When  this  war  closes,  the  need  for 
trained  leaders  and  citizens  will  be  greater  than  before.  The  danger  of  the 
terrible  toll  that  war  may  take  in  killed  and  wounded  from  this  generation  of 
men  increases  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  educating  and  training  this  genera- 
tion of  children  and  of  supporting  and  strengthening  the  means  therefor.  -Let 
it  cost  what  it  may,  the  school  and  college  must  be  kept  open  that  the  youth 
of  this  generation  may  be  properly  educated  and  trained  for  the  increased 
burdens  and  duties  of  the  future.  J.  Y.  Joynee, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


LIBERTY  AND  HER  ALLIES. 

(Let  each  country  be  represented  by  a  girl  dressed  in  white  wearing  a 
regalia  on  which  is  the  name  of  the  country  she  represents.  Flags  may  be 
made  by  studying  flag  plate  and  color  legend  in  this  pamphlet.) 

(a)  Liberty  takes  her  place  at  center  of  stage,  facing  the  audience.     (Liberty 

should  be  a  tall  girl,  wearing  a  white  robe  and  a  crown,  bearing  aloft 
with  both  hands  a  large  flag  of  the  United  States.) 

(b)  School  stands  and  salutes  flag. 

Position  for  Salute:  Stand,  facing  the  flag.  With  the  right  arm  at  an 
angle  of  J^5  degrees  and  the  hand  straight  out,  touch  the  forehead. 
At  the  word  "flag,"  the  arm  is  outstretched  and  with  the  palm 
upward,  points  to  the  flag.  Remain  in  this  position  until  the  salute 
is  over,  then  drop  the  arm  by  the  side. 

Salute  (To  be  repeated  by  school  in  concert)  : 
"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands ; 
one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

(c)  School  gives  in  concert,  "Your  Flag  and  My  Flag."     (See  page  382  of  the 

Free  and  Treadwell  Fifth  Reader.) 


YOUR  FLAG  AND  MY  FLAG. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag, 

And  how  it  flies  today 
In  your  land  and  my  land 

And  half  a  world  away ! 
Rose-red  and  blood-red 

The  stripes  forever  gleam ; 
Snow-white  and  soul-white — ■ 

The  good  forefathers'  dream ; 
Sky-blue  and  true-blue,  with  stars  to  gleam  aright — 
The  glorified  guidon  of  the  day ;  a  shelter  through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag! 

And,  oh,  how  much  it  holds — 
Your  land  and  my  land — 

Secure  within  its  folds ! 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 
Beat  quicker  at  the  sight ; 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed — 
Red  and  blue  and  white. 
The  one  flag — the  great  flag — the  flag  for  me  and  you — 
Glorified  all  else  beside — the  red  and  white  and  blue ! 

— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

(From  the  poem,  "Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,"  copyrighted  1916  and  published  by  P.  F.  Volland 
Co.,  Chicago.) 


Position  for  Tableaux  of  "Liberty  and  Her  Allies" : 

Serbia  Montenegro 

Portugal  Italy  Russia  Japan 

France  Liberty  England 

Guatemala  Cuba  Belgium  Roumania 

(d)  Belgium  enters  and  takes  her  position,  speaking  to  Liberty:  {To  be  rep- 
resented by  a  small  girl,  dressed  in  white,  carrying  Belgium's  flag. 
Cuba  should  also  be  represented  by  a  small  girl.) 

Belgium  to  Liberty: 

"We  stood  on  Belgium's  tortured  soil, 
War-scarred  it  was — blood  red, 
While  hunger  stalked  the  smitten  land 
And  widows  mourned  the  dead. 
And  there  was  nowhere  sign  of  hope, 
And  nowhere  help  was  nigh, 
Save  in  that  spot  where  flew  your  flag, 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  on  high." 

Liberty  to  Belgium: 

"O  little  nation,  valorous  and  free, 
Thou  shalt  o'erlive  the  terror  and  the  pain, 
And  rise  from  out  thy  charnel  house,  to  be 
Thine  own  immortal,  radiant  self  again." 

Enter  England,  bearing  her  flag. 
England  to  Liberty: 

"Who  say  we  cherish  far-off  feud, 
Still  nurse  the  ancient  grudges? 
Our  ways  are  one,  and  one  our  aim, 
And  one  will  be  our  story, 
Who  fight  for  Freedom,  not  for  fame, 
For  Duty,  not  for  glory." 

Liberty  to  England: 

"Because  we  are  kindred  souls  and  free — 
We  stretch  you  a  brother's  hand! 
And  who  shall  face  us,  together, 
Nor  bend  to  our  high  command?" 

Enter  France,  bearing  her  flag. 
France  to  Liberty: 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe !  To  you  from  faithful  hands 
we  throw  the  torch.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high  and  with  us  light 
the  world  to  Freedom !" 

Liberty  to  France: 

"Rejoice  that,  deaf  to  every  lure, 
At  last  we  gladly  stand 
With  those  who  make  the  Right  secure, 
Comrades  in  heart  and  hand, 
Like  them,  Crusaders,  sworn  to  save  the  greater  Holy  Land  !" 
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All  others  representing  allies  enter,  each  hearing  her  flag  and  taking  her 
position  as  described  above. 

Allies  to  Liberty: 

"Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischiefs  breeding, 
With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band, 
Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding?" 

Liberty  to  Allies: 

"Thrones  shall  crumble,  kings  shall  perish, 
Howsoe'er  their  legions  strive, 
But  the  liberties  men  cherish, 
They  shall  triumph  and  survive." 

All  together: 

"And  we  trace  the  message  plain 
Which  the  Hand  of  God  hath  lined— 
Never  for  lust  of  power  or  gain 
Be  our  splendid  strength  combined ; 

Only  for  right,  for  law  and  light,  and  the  Soul  that  guides  man- 
kind. 

"Oh,  song  on  the  wind  that  sweeps 
The  wild  northeastern  sea, 
Sound  once  more  o'er  the  vibrant  deeps 
For  a  truth  that  yet  shall  be — 
For  the  day  when  we  all  stand  as  one,  guarding  a  world  set  free !" 

(We  would  suggest  that  Liberty  and  her  Allies  be  seated  on  the  stage  during  remainder  of  the 
program.) 


WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR. 

(Responsive  Reading.) 

Prepared  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission. 

(It  is  suggested  that  these  questions  and  answers  be  used  as  the  basis  for  history  lessons 
for  several  days  preceding  and  following  North  Carolina  Day.) 

1.  What  caused  the  great  World  War? 

Many  things,  some  of  which  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  explain,  helped 
to  bring  on  this  war,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  spirit  of 
"militarism"  which  exists  in  certain  countries  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "militarismV 

By  "militarism"  we  mean  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  a  country  to  the 
rule  of  a  class  of  military  men,  who  have  greater  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges than  other  citizens ;  who  control  a  great  army ;  who  rule  by  force  of 
arms  and  not  by  the  votes  of  the  people;  who  believe  that  "might  makes 
right"  and  that  small  nations  have  no  rights  which  strong  nations  should 
respect;  who,  therefore,  are  always  ready  to  use  their  military  power  when- 
ever it  pleases  them  to  conquer  and  crush  out  the  liberties  of  weaker  peoples. 
The  spirit  of  "militarism"  is  the  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
tyranny. 
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3.  How  did  this  system  of  "militarism"  grow  up  in  Europe? 

It  started  in  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  the  various  princes,  kings,  and 
emperors  of  Europe  felt  for  each  other.  The  greatest  military  nation  is 
Germany.  Many  years  ago  Germany  adopted  universal  military  training, 
which  means  that  all  able-bodied  men  in  Germany  must  serve  in  the  German 
army.  Army  officers  are  the  real  rulers  of  Germany.  They  despise  all  those 
who  are  not  soldiers  and  are  harsh,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  in  their  conduct 
toward  them.  All  their  thoughts  are  devoted  to  military  matters ;  to  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunitions ;  to  the  building  of  fortifications  for 
the  defense  of  Germany ;  to  the  making  of  plans  for  attacking  other  countries ; 
to  creating  for  Germany  the  most  powerful  army  in  the  world.  This  army 
is  under  the  absolute  command  of  the  Emperor,  a  ruler  who  is  ambitious  for 
military  glory,  who  wants  to  be  known  in  history  as  a  great  conqueror,  who 
long  ago  decided  to  take  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  conquer  the  terri- 
tory of  his  neighbors.  His  great  military  preparations  compelled  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  to  keep  up  great  armies  for  their  protection  against  him. 
One  European  country,  England,  had  no  great  army,  but  depended  for  protec- 
tion upon  her  navy.  The  German  Emperor,  therefore,  built  a  great  navy,  so 
when  war  came  he  could  meet  England  on  the  sea.  The  expense  of  all  these 
military  and  naval  preparations  was  so  great  that  England,  France,  and  other 
countries  tried  to  get  the  nations  to  agree  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  armies 
and  navies ;  but  the  German  Emperor  refused.  We  now  know  that  he  and  his 
military  leaders  were  all  the  time  making  secret  plans  for  the  conquest  of 
Europe,  so  that  they  would  become  the  rulers  of  the  world ;  and  that  they  were 
only  waiting  for  some  event  that  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  them  to  declare 
war. 

4.  What  event  gave  the  German  Emperor  his  excuse  for  declaring  war? 
The  murder  on  June  28,  1914,  of  an  Austrian  prince,  the  heir  to  the  Austrian 

throne. 

5.  Explain  how  this  event  brought  on  the  war. 

Some  years  ago  Austria  seized  certain  territory  inhabited  chiefly  by  Serv- 
ians. These  people  did  not  want  to  be  under  the  rule  of  Austria,  but  of 
Servia,  a  little  kingdom  just  south  of  Austria.  So  they  were  constantly 
making  plots  to  cast  off  the  rule  of  Austria.  It  was  while  he  was  visiting  this 
region  that  the  Austrian  prince  was  murdered.  Austria  claimed  that  this 
murder  had  been  planned  in  Servia  with  the  consent  of  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment. So  Austria  made  certain  demands  upon  Servia  and  threatened  to 
declare  war  unless  Servia  agreed  to  them  in  forty-eight  hours.  But  these  de- 
mands were  so  harsh  that  Servia  could  not  agree  to  them  without  surrender- 
ing her  independence,  and  as  the  Servians  are  the  same  race  of  people  as  the 
Russians,  Russia  declared  that  she  would  protect  Servia.  The  German 
Emperor,  who  was  the  ally  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  backed  up  Austria. 
England  tried  to  get  all  these  nations  to  settle  their  dispute  peaceably}  but 
the  emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria  both  wanted  war  and  refused  to  listen 
to  England's  peace  plans.  So  the  German  Emperor  declared  war  on  Russia ; 
and  France,  who  was  Russia's  ally,  came  to  Russia's  aid. 

6.  Why  did  the  German  Emperor  back  up  Austria  in  her  demands  on 
Servia,  and  why  did  France  come  to  the  aid  of  Russia? 

Because  Germany  and  Austria  were  both  members  of  what  was  known  as 
the  "Triple  Alliance,"  and  Russia  and  France  were  both  members  of  the 
"Triple  Entente." 
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7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Triple  Alliance"  and  the  "Triple  Entente?" 
The  world  had  long  been  fearing  that  German  "militarism"  would  bring  on 

a  great  war.  So  the  various  nations  of  Europe  looked  around  to  see  what 
other  nations  they  could  depend  upon  as  friends  if  war  should  come.  In  this 
way  the  six  great  European  nations — Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  France, 
Russia,  and  England — fell  apart  into  two  groups  of  three  each.  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  agreed  that  they  would  stand  together  if  either 
of  them  should  be  attacked  by  another  great  nation;  their  agreement  was 
called  the  "Triple  Alliance."  As  a  protection  against  these  three,  England, 
France,  and  Russia  came  to  a  like  agreement,  which  was  called  the  "Triple 
Entente" — (the  word  entente  being  a  French  word  meaning  agreement). 

8.  Why,  then,  is  Italy  fighting  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in 
the  Great  War? 

Because  Italy  declared  that  her  agreement  was  to  help  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  only  in  case  they  were  attacked  by  some  other  nation ;  but 
as  they  themselves  brought  on  this  war  by  attacking  Servia,  Russia,  and 
France,  she  would  not  help  them.  Italy  finally  decided  to  join  the  "Triple 
Entente" ;  so  the  nations  that  are  now  fighting  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
are  called  simply  "the  Allies" ;  and  Germany  and  her  allies  are  called  the 
"Central  Powers"  because  they  are  countries  in  the  central  part  of  Europe. 

9.  What  other  countries  have  joined  in  the  war  since  it  began? 

Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  joined  the  Central  Powers,  while  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Roumania,  Japan,  China,  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  many  smaller 
countries  are  fighting  with  the  Allies. 

10.  Why  did  England  go  to  war  with  Germany? 

England  declared  war  against  Germany  because  Germany  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  "neutrality  of  Belgium"?  And  why  should  Eng- 
land go  to  war  on  Belgium's  account? 

Though  Belgium  is  a  small  country,  it  occupies  a  very  important  place  in 
Europe.  It  lies  between  Germany  and  France,  and  is  separated  from  England 
only  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  North  Sea.  It  would  be  a  serious  danger  to  any 
of  those  countries  if  Belgium  should  fall  into  the  power  of  either  of  the 
others.  Belgium,  therefore,  was  such  a  tempting  morsel  that  there  was 
always  danger  that  some  great  nation  would  try  to  conquer  her  and  thus 
cause  a  great  war.  Therefore,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  entered  into  a 
treaty  agreeing  that  in  case  of  a  war  between  any  of  them,  they  would  not 
force  Belgium  to  choose  one  side  or  the  other,  nor  would  they  make  use  of 
Belgium's  territory  to  attack  each  other.  In  other  words,  these  nations 
pledged  their  honor  to  see  to  it  that  in  a  great  war  between  them,  Belgium 
should  remain  neutral.  Germany,  England,  France,  Russia,  and  other  great 
nations  signed  this  treaty.  But  when  Germany  declared  war  on  France  in 
1914,  she  immediately  broke  this  treaty  and  sent  her  armies  across  Belgium 
to  attack  France  at  an  unexpected  point.  That  is,  Germany  "violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,"  and  England,  as  she  was  bound  in  honor  to  do,  at 
once  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  hastened  to  send  an  army  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Belgium. 

12.  Describe  the  German  Emperor's  methods  of  carrying  on  war. 

On  land,  especially  in  Belgium  and  France,  the  German  Emperor  adopted  a 
kind  of  warfare  which  he  called  "frightfulness."  His  plan  was  to  make  the 
war  so  cruel  and  frightful  that  his  enemies  would  be  terrorized  into  sub- 
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mitting  to  his  power.  He  not  only  fought  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  but  he 
burned  their  towns  and  cities ;  shot  down  hundreds  of  unarmed  men ;  mur- 
dered defenceless  women ;  tortured  and  killed  children  and  little  babies ; 
dropped  bombs  on  cities  destroying  hospitals,  schools,  and  churches,  and 
killing  innocent  people ;  and  dragged  thousands  of  men  and  women  away 
from  their  homes  to  work  as  slaves  for  their  conquerors.  On  the  sea  he 
adopted  what  is  called  "ruthless  submarine"  warfare. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  "ruthless  submarine  warfare"? 

"Ruthless  warfare"  is  warfare  carried  on  without  regard  to  the  rights  of 
anybody  and  without  mercy.  The  submarine,  as  you  know,  is  a  war  vessel 
that  can  sink  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  of  its  own  accord,  and  thus 
attack  other  vessels  without  being  seen.  The  German  Emperor  has  a  large 
number  of  submarines,  so  he  declared  that  he  would  use  them  to  destroy  all 
ships,  whether  belonging  to  his  enemies  or  not,  which  attempted  to  sail  to 
or  from  England  or  France,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  those  on  board 
could  be  saved. 

14.  Has  he  actually  carried  out  this  plan? 

Yes ;  his  submarines  have  sunk  more  than  a  thousand  vessels  of  nations  at 
peace  with  him,  and  have  taken  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  peaceful  people. 
"Vessels  of  every  kind,"  says  President  Wilson,  "whatever  their  flag,  their 
character,  their  cargo,  their  destination,  their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly 
sent  to  the  bottom  without  warning  and  without  thought  of  mercy  for  those 
on  board.  Even  hospital  ships  .  .  .  have  been  sunk  with  the  same  reck- 
less lack  of  compassion  or  principle." 

15.  Have  any  American  ships  been  unlawfully  sunk  by  German  submarines? 
Yes,  eighteen.     These  vessels  were  unarmed ;  they  were  going  on  peaceful 

errands ;  they  were  going  where  they  had  a  right  to  go ;  and  they  were  en- 
gaged in  trade  which  they  had  a  right  to  engage  in;  yet  they  were  delibe- 
rately destroyed  at  a  time  when  we  were  still  at  peace  with  Germany  and 
while  the  German  Emperor  was  still  pretending  to  be  our  friend. 

16.  Were  the  lives  of  any  American  citizens  lost  by  this  "ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare'"? 

Yes ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six.  One  of  them  was  an  American  consul 
from  North  Carolina  who  was  on  his  way  to  take  up  his  official  duties.  Many 
of  these  Americans,  so  cruelly  murdered  at  sea,  wTere  women  and  little  babies, 
for  in  carrying  out  his  "ruthless  submarine  warfare,"  the  German  Emperor 
has  shown  no  mercy  to  any  one.  When  he  sunk  the  Lusitania,  he  murdered 
114  American  men,  women  and  little  children  and  then  gave  the  school  chil- 
dren in  Berlin  a  holiday  in  celebration  of  this  awful  crime. 

17.  Did  the  German  Emperor  have  any  right  to  order  our  ships  off  the 
high  seas? 

No.  The  high  seas  belong  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  are  free  to 
all  just  as  the  public  roads  of  a  country  are  free  to  all.  If  two  neighbors, 
living  along  the  public  road,  were  to  get  into  a  fight,  and  one  of  them 
declare  that  he  would  shoot'  anybody  that  tried  to  pass  along  the  road,  the 
other  people  of  the  community  would  not  submit  to  it.  They  would  compel 
such  a  man  to  obey  the  law  and  keep  the  public  road,  which  belongs  to  all, 
open  for  the  use  of  all.  So  it  is  with  the  sea.  It  is  the  right  of  all  nations 
to  use  the  seas,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  see  to  it  that  the  seas  are 
kept  open  and  safe  for  all  lawful  purposes. 
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18.  Was  it  then  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  her  citizens  on  the  high  seas? 

Certainly,  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  its  people  is  chiefly 
what  Government  exists  for.  That  is  why  we  have  a  navy.  The  navy  is  the 
police  force  of  the  sea,  and  its  business  is  to  see  that  American  citizens  on 
their  lawful  errands  are  protected  from  robbers  and  murderers.  President 
Wilson  more  than  once  warned  the  German  Emperor  against  doing  any  injury 
to  Americans;  and  the  Emperor  solemnly  pledged  his  word  that  he  would 
respect  our  rights. 

19.  Did  he  keep  this  pledge? 

Only  so  long  as  it  suited  him  to  do  so.  On  January  31,  1917,  he  announced 
that  he  would  keep  it  no  longer,  but  would  sink  without  warning  the  ships  of 
all  nations  that  sailed  in  certain  regions ;  and  during  the  next  two  months  he 
sunk  eight  American  vessels  and  murdered  forty-eight  American  citizens. 

20.  What  did  President  Wilson  say  about  this  "ruthless  submarine"  war- 
fare? 

He  declared  before  Congress  that  "It  is  a  war  against  all  nations.  Ameri- 
can ships  have  been  sunk,  American  lives  taken,  .  .  .  [and]  the  ships  and 
people  of  other  neutral  and  friendly  nations  have  been  sunk  ...  in  the 
same  way.  The  challenge  is  to  all  mankind.  Each  nation  must  decide  for 
itself  how  it  will  meet  it.  .  .  .  We  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission 
and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  ignored 
or  violated.  ...  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States." 

21.  Did  President  Wilson  declare  war  on  Germany? 

No,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  declare  war;  only 
Congress,  which  represents  the  people,  can  declare  when  the  United  States 
shall  go  to  war.    Congress  declared  war  against  Germany  on  April  6,  1917. 

22.  What  reasons  did  Congress  give  for  declaring  the  United  States  at  ivar? 
Congress  declared  that  the  "Imperial  German  Government  had  committed 

repeated   acts   of   war   against   the   Government   and   people   of   the   United 
States,"  and,  therefore,  that  we  were  compelled  to  defend  ourselves. 

23.  Why  did  Congress  say  that  the  "Imperial  German  GovemmenV  had 
waged  ivar  against  the  United  States? 

Because  in  Germany  neither  the  people  nor  their  representatives  have  the 
right  to  declare  war ;  only  the  Emperor  has  that  power.  He  can  declare  war 
when  he  pleases,  how  he  pleases,  for  any  reason  he  pleases,  without  consulting 
anybody.  In  this  war,  the  German  Emperor  declared  war  and  ordered  his 
army  to  attack  other  countries  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  German 
people.  By  "Imperial  German  Government,"  therefore,  Congress  means  the 
German  Emperor  and  those  who  help  him  in  the  government  of  Germany. 

24.  What  "acts  of  war"  committed  by  the  German  Emperor  did  Congress 
refer  to? 

As  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  said : 

"He  has  set  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  to  our  factories,  our  workshops,  our 
ships,  and  our  wharves. 

"He  has  laid  the  bomb  of  the  assassin  in  our  munition  plants  and  the  holds 
of  our  ships. 

"He  has  sought  to  corrupt  our  manhood  with  a  selfish  dream  of  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace. 
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"He  has  willfully  butchered  our  citizens  on  the  high  seas. 

"He  has  destroyed  our  commerce. 

"He  seeks  to  terrorize  us  with  his  devilish  policy  of  frightful ness. 

"He  has  violated  every  canon  of  international  decency  and  set  at  naught 
every  solemn  treaty  and  every  precept  of  international  law. 

"He  has  plunged  the  world  into  the  maddest  orgy  of  blood,  rapine,  and 
murder  which  history  records. 

"He  has  intrigued  against  our  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

"He  seeks  to  destroy  our  civilization.  Patience  is  no  longer  a  virtue,  fur- 
ther endurance  is  cowardice,  submission  to  Prussian  demands  is  slavery." 

25.  What  lias  President  Wilson  declared  to  he  our  motives  in  going  to  war 
ivith  Germany? 

President  Wilson  said  that  we  are  fighting  "for  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  included.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquests,  no  dominion.  We 
seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  shall  fight  for  the  things  which 
we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of 
those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  Governments,  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  .  .  .  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  [to]  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free." 

26.  In  what  way  are  ive  going  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Germany? 

By  lending  money  to  our  allies ;  by  sending  them  food  and  other  provisions ; 
by  forbidding  the  shipment  of  food  to  countries  that  are  friendly  to  Germany ; 
by  using  our  navy  to  destroy  German  submarines ;  and  by  sending  our  soldiers 
to  Europe  to  help  France,  England,  and  our  other  allies  defeat  the  armies  of 
our  enemies. 

27.  In  what  ways  can  those  of  us  who  stay  at  home  help  to  win  the  war? 
First,  by  seeking  to  understand  clearly  what  the  war  means ;  by  remembering 

that  our  country  is  fighting  to  keep  that  freedom  which  Washington  won  for 
us ;  by  keeping  in  mind  the  thought  that  the  blood  of  our  soldiers,  the  strug- 
gles of  our  armies,  the  working  of  our  fields  and  factories,  and  the  spending 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  all  to  secure  for  us  and  the  world,  peace  and  happi- 
ness, freedom  and  safety. 

Second,  by  promptly  and  cheerfully  obeying  the  laws  and  doing  those  things 
which  our  Government  tells  us  we  must  do  to  win  the  war. 

Third,  by  neither  saying  ourselves,  nor  repeating  anything  others  have  said 
that  will  weaken  our  Government,  or  create  dissatisfaction,  division,  and  dis- 
couragement among  our  own  people,  or  give  aid,  and  comfort,  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy. 

Fourth,  by  avoiding  all  kinds  of  waste  and  extravagance,  especially  of 
food  and  clothing,  so  there  will  be  enough  for  our  own  needs  and  for  the  even 
greater  needs  of  our  brave  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  and  for  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  our  allies  who  are  fighting  and  sacrificing  for  the  same  cause  as 
ourselves — the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Fifth,  by  faithfully  and  cheerfully  doing  our  daily  tasks  however  humble 
they  be,  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  farm,  or  wherever  our  duties  call  us. 
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COUNTRIES  WHICH  HAVE  SEVERED  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  GERMANY 

China  (March  I  4)  Brazil  (April  1 0) 

Bolivia  (April  ID 


COLOR  LEGEND.  Belgium — Black,  yellow  and  red  in  stripes.  Cuba — Triangle  red  with  white  star, 
red  cross,  and  red  diagonals  flanked  by  white.  Italy — Green,  white  and  red  in  stripes  ;  crown  i 
Panama — Upper  left  quarter,  white  with  blue  star ;  upper  right  quarter,  red ;  lower  left  quarte 
Roumania — Blue,  yellow  and  red  in  stripes.     Russia — White,  blue  and  red  in  stripes.     San  Ma 


vith  Germany  or  Her  Allies 
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WSAN  MARINO 


COUNTRIES  WHICH  HAVE  SEVERED  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  GERMANY 

Guatemala  (April  27)       Honduras  (May  I  7) 
Nicaragua  (May  1 9)  Haiti  (June  i  7) 


CORRECTED  TO  JUNE  27.  1917 

8™...  France — Blue,  white  and  red  in  stripes.  Great  Britain — Flag  of  the  British  Empire;  blue  ground, 
ipe.  Japan — Red  circle  in  white  ground.  Montenegro —  Badge  on  red  ground  with  white  border, 
arter,  white  with  red  star.  Portugal — Green  and  red  in  stripes,  escutcheon  and  sphere  left  of  center, 
n  stripes,  badge  in  center.     Serbia — Red,  blue  and  white  in  stripes. 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

Carolina !  Carolina !  Heaven's  blessing  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect,  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 
Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 
Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — ■ 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling ; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindle  and  flame !    Oh !  none  know  but  who've  tried  them. 
Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven),, 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us. 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

— William  Gaston. 


THRIFT  MONTH. 

An  appeal  by  Governor  Bickett. 

To  the  Farmers  of  North  Carolina: 

"Opportunity  has  hair  in  front.  Behind  she  is  bald.  If  you  seize  her  by 
the  forelock  you  may  hold  her,  but  once  permitted  to  pass,  not  Jupiter  himself 
can  catch  her  again." 

So  runs  the  ancient  aphorism.  This  year  Opportunity  stands  before  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  with  a  forelock  that  reaches  to  the  ground.  You 
have  with  superb  common  sense  increased  your  food  and  feed  crops.  You 
have  with  splendid  foresight  canned  and  dried  your  surplus  fruits  and 
vegetables.  For  you  the  high  cost  of  living  holds  few  terrors.  Empyrean 
prices  are  being  paid  for  the  products  of  your  toil.  Never  before  in  this 
generation,  and  possibly  never  again  will  there  come  to  the  average  farmer 
so  large  an  opportunity  to  lift  himself  and  family  to  a  higher  level  of  hap- 
piness and  hope.    Temptations  to  fritter  away  the  proceeds  of  your  crops  will 
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crowd  thick  upon  you.  Improvidence  will  lure  to  sleep,  and  pleasure  and 
prodigality  will  call  to  you  with  many  voices.  The  "blue  sky"  artists  are 
already  on  your  trail.  They  have  heard  that  you  are  fat,  and  have  marked 
you  for  their  own.  All  kinds  of  get-rich-quick  schemes  will  be  dangled  before 
you,  and  the  voice  of  the  agent  will  be  heard  in  the  land.  Smooth  and  wordy 
vendors  of  lightning  rods,  and  ranges,  and  organs,  and  pianolas,  and  sewing 
machines,  and  churns,  and  washing  machines,  and  patent  medicines,  and 
county  rights,  and  crayon  portraits,  and  shares  in  excessively  capitalized 
stallions  will  spring  up  around  you  as  countless  as  the  frogs  that  came  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  seek  to  enter  into  the  reward  of  your  labors. 

In  my  Inaugural  Address  and  in  a  series  of  bills  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly,  I  endeavored  to  make  plain  a  purpose  to  make  life  on  the  farm  just 
as  profitable  and  just  as  attractive  as  life  in  the  town.  The  intensity  of  that 
purpose  has  deepened  with  the  passing  months,  and  I  now  call  upon  the 
farmers  to  make  a  supreme  effort  in  this  direction,  and  to  capitalize  the 
opportunity  of  the  hour.  To  this  end  I  earnestly  beseech  the  farmers  of  the 
State  to  set  apart  the  month  of  November  as  Thrift  Month,  and  urge  every 
farmer  to  do  something  definite  and  substantial  during  that  month  that  will 
inure  to  the  permanent  betterment  of  his  condition  in  life.  I  suggest  the 
following  specific  accomplishments  and  appeal  to  every  farmer  to  do  one  or 
more  of  these  things : 

1.  Buy  a  Liberty  Bond. 

2.  If  he  be  a  tenant  to  buy,  if  possible,  a  small  farm  and  make  the  first  pay- 

ment on  the  purchase  price. 

3.  To  pay  off  all  debts,  and  go  on  a  cash  basis  next  year. 

4.  To  start  a  savings  account  in  some  bank  or  credit  union. 

5.  To  buy  a  milch  cow  or  brood  sow. 

6.  To  install  home  waterworks  and  lights. 

7.  To  paint  his  house. 

8.  To  set  out  an  orchard. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Agricultural  Work, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  will  generously  cooperate  with  the 
farmers  in  making  Thrift  Month  a  notable  month  in  the  agricultural  life  of 
the  State.  I  call  upon  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  read  this  appeal  to 
the  children.  Complete  plans  for  taking  a  census  during  the  first  week  in 
December  will  be  arranged,  to  the  end  that  we  may  know  at  the  end  of  the 
month  just  how  many  farmers  have  redeemed  the  great  opportunity  that  now 
confronts  them  and  have  preserved  for  their  wives  and  children  some  portion 
of  the  blessings  of  this  unparalleled  year. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  September  15,  1917.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Governor. 


CONSERVATION  AND  THRIFT  FOR  A  LARGER  SERVICE  TO  THE 
STATE,  THE  NATION,  AND  HUMANITY. 

Prepared  and  compiled  by  Henry  A.  Page,  State  Food  Administrator. 

Conservation  and  thrift  go  hand  in  hand.  Both  are  constant  companions 
of  wise  men  and  women  at  all  times.  Of  both  are  formed  stepping  stones  to 
economic  independence  and  that  happiness  that  comes  from  right  living  and 
correct  habits. 
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Today  conservation  of  food  has  come  to  be  not  a  personal  problem  or  a 
local  problem,  or  even  a  national  problem,  but  a  policy  upon  which  the  fate 
of  the  world  hangs.  Food  will  determine  whether  the  nations  of  the  world 
hereafter  are  to  be  ruled  "By  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  or  "By  Prus- 
sianism  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prussian  Autocracy." 

With  20,000,000  of  their  able-bodied  men  removed  from  the  productive  fields 
and  factories,  our  allies — large  importers  of  foodstuffs  under  normal  circum- 
stances— must  depend  upon  other  countries  for  60  per  cent  of  their  foodstuffs. 
Because  we  have  the  greatest  resources  and  are  nearest,  the  burden  of  supply- 
ing their  needs  falls  upon  us.  In  England  and  France  most  days  are  meat- 
less days.  The  consumption  of  wheat  flour  has  been  cut  50  per  cent.  The 
sugar  used  amounts  to  only  half  an  ounce  per  day  against  a  consumption  in 
this  country  of  nearly  4  ounces  per  day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

The  100,000,000  people  of  America  can  spare  the  full  amount  of  foodstuffs 
necessary  to  keep  the  armies  of  our  allies  in  good  fighting  trim  and  to  keep 
their  women  and  children  at  home  from  starving;  but  to  do  that  we  must 
consume  at  home  such  articles  as  are  not  suited  for  long-distance  shipping  and 
save  for  the  allies  wheat,  beef,  pork,  fats  and  sugar,  concentrated  products  with 
good  keeping  qualities,  which  are  suited  for  export. 

We  have  foodstuffs  in  plenty  besides  the  articles  named  and  no  hardship 
will  be  imposed  upon  any  one  through  following  the  Food  Administration's 
suggestion  and  request  that  we  save  the  foods  named  through  economy  and 
substitution. 

What  Each  Can  Do. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  is  in  position  to  render  vital  assist- 
ance in  winning  the  great  war.  Every  person  who  eats  corn  products  in  place 
of  wheat  bread,  who  uses  less  sugar  in  its  various  forms,  who  substitutes  fish, 
rabbits  and  other  game  and  poultry  for  beef  and  pork,  is  strengthening  the 
arms  of  our  allies  and  enabling  them  to  fight  the  more  strongly. 

Every  person  who  helps  to  keep  the  armies  of  our  allies  in  tip-top  physical 
condition  is  saving  American  lives ;  because  it  is  going  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  fighting  to  win  from  the  Germans,  and  if  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
our  allies  is  lowered,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  American  troops.  We 
shall  pay  for  the  victory  with  blood  and  bread — the  more  bread  and  the 
quicker  it  is  given,  the  less  blood. 

Every  person  who  helps  to  increase  the  'production  of  foodstuffs,  either 
those  which  may  be  exported  to  our  allies  or  others  which  may  be  used  at 
home  as  substitutes  for  them,  is  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Every  person  who  raises  a  litter  of  pigs  or  a  beef  animal ;  every  person  who 
raises  poultry,  a  sheep  or  a  goat  or  who  catches  rabbits  and  other  game  to 
substitute  for  beef  and  pork,  is  rendering  a  service  just  as  vital  as  that  of  the 
uniformed  soldier. 

Food  will  win  the  war!     Produce  it!     Save  it! 

When  Peace  Comes. 

America's  place  in  the  industrial  competition  of  nations  that  will  follow 
peace,  will  be  determined  in  large  part  by  the  response  that  the  American 
people  make  to  the  appeal  of  the  Food  Administration. 

"When  this  war  is  over,"  Food  Administrator  Hoover  has  declared,  "Europe 
will  find  herself  with  a  reduced  standard  of  living,  with  a  people  greatly  dis- 
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ciplined  in  all  directions  and  in  a  position  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets 
in  a  way  that  they  never  have  been  able  before.  We  shall  also  face  a  world 
with  a  reduced  consuming  power,  and  unless  we  can  secure  some  discipline  in 
our  own  people,  we  will  be  in  no  position  to  meet  that  condition  when  peace 
comes." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that  war  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
However,  if  the  American  people  can  instil  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  can  cut  out  some  wanton  extravagance  and  restore  the  pride  in  thrift 
that  characterized  them  half  a  century  ago,  there  will  be  an  actual  gain,  even 
from  this  war. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  puts  it,  "Practically  the  only  moral  equalization  there  is  in 
war  is  the  inspiration  to  self-sacrifice  and  to  service  that  comes,  out  of  war. 
That  is  its  only  moral  balance,  and  unless  we  can  inspire  our  people  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are  today  with  the  necessity  for  service,  for  self- 
denial,  then  we  will  have  lost  the  only  moral  benefit  that  can  possibly  be 
derived  out  of  the  war." 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  thrift  does  become  a  national  trait  the  war  will 
become,  even  to  those  who  have  profited  financially  by  it,  a  curse. 


FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  which  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  program  of  the 
Food  Administration  in  North  Carolina  embraces  more  than  20,000  persons. 
The  work  is  directed  from  the  office  at  Raleigh  which  is  in  constant  touch 
with  headquarters  of  the  Food  Administration  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Page,  of  Aberdeen,  is  State  Food  Administrator. 

Mr.  John  Paul  Lucas,  of  Charlotte,  is  Executive  Secretary. 

An  executive  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Hon. 
W.  A.  Graham,  Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Mr.  W.  C.  Crosby, 
Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Pou  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  links 
up  with  the  Food  Administration  the  school  system  of  the  State,  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  the  agricultural  forces,  the  home  economics  forces  and 
other  agencies  which  can  cooperate  effectively  with  the  Administration. 

A  Food  Administrator  has  been  appointed  for  each  of  the  100  counties  of 
the  State,  and  they  in  turn  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  education,  the  farm  demonstration  agent,  the  home  demonstration 
agent  and  the  chairman  of  the  woman's  committee  of  the  County  Council  of 
Defense. 

The  County  Food  Administrators  carry  the  organization  to  the  community 
or  neighborhood  by  appointing  a  committee  in  each  white  school  district. 
Thus  is  served  the  United  States  Food  Administration's  purpose  to  bring  the 
Food  Administration  into  intimate  and  sympathetic  touch  with  every  American 
home. 
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THE  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 

O  Columbia!  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 
A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 
Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble, 
When  Liberty's  form  stands  in  view, 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble, 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Chorus. 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble, 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

When  war  wing'd  its  wide  desolation 
And  threatened  the  land  to  deform, 
The  ark  then  of  freedom's  foundation, 
Columbia,  rode  safe  thro'  the  storm, 
With  her  garlands  of  vict'ry  around  her, 
When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave  crew, 
With  her  flag  proudly  waving  before  her, 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Chorus. 

The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
With  her  flag  proudly  waving  before  her, 
The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Then  sons  of  Columbia,  come  hither 

And  join  in  our  nation's  sweet  hymn; 

May  the  wreaths  they  have  won  never  wither, 

Nor  the  stars  of  their  glory  grow  dim ! 

May  the  service  united,  ne'er  sever, 

But  they  to  their  colors  prove  true ! 

The  Army  and  Navy  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Chorus. 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
The  Army  and  Navy  forever, 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

— David  T.  Sham. 
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WHAT  NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  DOING. 

Prepared  and  compiled  by  D.  H.  Hill,  Chairman  of  State 
Council  of  Defense. 

Our  Record  So  Far. 

In  every  time  of  national  stress  North  Carolina  has  fully  done  its  part. 

In  Colonial  Days  it  led  the  country  in  boldly  declaring  for  independence. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  its  Continental  Troops  under  Gen.  Francis  Nash 
fought  with  Washington  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  shared  in  the 
desolate  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and  at  Stony  Point  under  Major  Hardy 
Murfee  they  dared  with  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  in  his  brilliant  capture  of  that 
stronghold.  Its  militia,  under  Gen.  Robert  Howe,  Gen.  John  Ashe,  Gen. 
Jethro  Sumner,  and  Gen.  John  Butler,  served  so  manfully  in  South  Carolina 
that  Charles  Pinckney,  of  that  State,  wrote :  "The  North  Carolina  troops  have 
been  so  willing  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  afford  us  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power,  that  I  shall  ever  love  a  North  Carolinian,  and  join  with  Gen. 
Moultrie  in  confessing  that  they  have  been  the  salvation  of  our  country."  In 
our  own  State  they  never  hesitated  to  measure  strength  with  an  enemy,  and 
even  when  defeated  were  ever  ready  to  march  back  to  the  flag. 

In  the  Civil  War  North  Carolina  laid  almost  its  all  on  the  altar  of  country. 
Close  to  125,000  troops  from  the  State  were  under  arms.  So  nobly  did  these 
troops  meet  the  shock  of  battle  that  though  thirteen  States  were  in  the  con- 
troversy, one-fifth  of  the  space  in  Richmond  hospitals  was  reserved  for  North 
Carolina  soldiers. 

In  the  present  war,  a  war  so  big  as  to  appall  the  imagination,  we  are  trying 
to  measure  up  to  every  call  on  our  State.  We  want  to  keep  step  with  every 
movement  to  help  our  Nation  and  minister  to  our  troops.  We  want  every 
young  person  in  our  Nation  to  feel  that  this  is  our  war  and  we  are  going  to 
win  it. 

What  Has  Our  State  Done? 

First,  our  National  Guard  was  called  to  the  colors,  and  with  that  call 
volunteers  stepped  to  the  front  for  many  forms  of  service.  So  far  the  follow- 
ing organizations  have  passed  from  our  State  to  the  army.  Some  of  these  are 
perhaps  already  in  France,  and  the  others  are  training  for  foreign  service : 

Three  Regiments  of  Infantry. 

One  Infantry  Field  Hospital. 

One  Regiment  (six  batteries)  of  Field  Artillery. 

One  Artillery  Regiment  (Infirmary). 

One  Battalion  of  Naval  Militia. 

One  Battalion  of  Coast  Artillery  (six  companies  and  sanitary  department). 

One  Battalion  of  Engineers. 

One  Engineer  Train. 

Four  Troops  of  Cavalry. 

One  Squadron  Headquarters. 

Two  Supply  Companies. 

One  Battalion  Headquarters. 

One  Machine  Gun  Company. 

One  Machine  Gun  Troop  Cavalry. 

One  Ordnance  Department. 

One  Ambulance  Corps. 
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One  Motor  Truck  Company. 
One  Medical  Department. 
One  Radio  Company  Signal  Corps. 
One  Quartermaster's  Corps. 

The  following  table  gives,  as  near  as  we  can  at  present  get  them,  the  num- 
ber of  men  now  in  service  from  North  Carolina : 

National  Guard  organizations,  about 10,000 

Enlisted  in  Regular  Army 1,565 

Enlisted  in  Regular  Navy 797 

At  First  Oglethorpe  Training  Camp 737 

At  Second  Oglethorpe  Training  Camp_ 450 

At  other  Training  Camps 162 

In  call  to  colors  for  National  Army 15,974 

Marine  Corps 130 

Naval  Reserves  (approximately) 400 

In  Medical  Corps 310 

Naval  Volunteers   (formerly  Naval  Militia)   109 

Regular  Navy 797 

Total 31,431 

To  support  those  who  are  in  the  field  and  to  keep  them  supplied  with  even 
enough  for  a  soldier's  simple  needs,  will  throw  an  immense  burden  on  all  our 
people.  In  these  days  of  tremendous  battles  it  is  estimated  that  it  takes  the 
output  in  commodities  or  in  service  of  twenty  persons  to  keep  up  one  soldier. 
If  this  estimate  be  correct,  the  time  of  600,000  men  and  women  will  be 
required  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  30,000  North  Carolinians  who  are  at 
present  serving  under  our  flag  in  America  and  France.  This  does  not  include 
the  money  that  we  shall  all  feel  called  on  to  give. 

Money  Contributions. 

So  far  our  State  has  made  the  following  direct  contributions  to  war  needs. 
These  sums,  however,  do  not  include  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  given  by 
individuals  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  distress  in  Europe : 

First  Liberty  Loan  Bonds $9,413,900.00 

Second  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 27,000,000.00 

First  Red  Cross  Fund 2,402,738.00 

War  Fund  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 42,000.00 

Total $38,858,638.00 

Civic  Organizations. 

Trained  men  and  women,  who  are  supported  by  two  great  benevolent  organi- 
zations, follow  the  soldiers  wherever  they  go.  No  place  is  dreary  enough  or 
dangerous  enough  to  appall  the  stout  hearts  of  those  who  minister  in  the 
name  of  these  two  organizations.  Pestilence  does  not  stop  them,  shrieking 
shells  do  not  drive  them  from  their  sacred  tasks.  The  one  ministers  to  the 
suffering  bodies  of  soldiers ;  the  other  to  the  loneliness  of  mind  or  sadness  of 
spirit  of  duty-driven  men  of  war.  These  two  are  the  Red  Cross  Association 
and  the  War  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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The  Red  Cross. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  is  so  actively  making  his 
high  office  helpful,  is  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee.  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Brown,  of  Raleigh,  is  State  Treasurer  of  all  funds,  and  Dr.  Francis  B.  Boyer, 
of  Asheville,  is  the  Executive  Director  of  all  State-wide  activities.  There  are 
local  chapters,  headed  by  country-loving  women,  in  almost  every  town  and  in 
many  rural  communities.  The  Association  has  been  most  active  ever  since 
war  was  declared.  In  addition  to  raising  funds  for  hospitals,  doctors,  nurses, 
and  medicine,  it  has  abounded  in  other  good  works.  Through  its  local  chapters 
it  has  added  to  the  comfort  and  good  cheer  of  temporary  camps.  It  has 
united  communities  in  doing  honor  to  departing  soldiers.  It  has  welcomed 
troop  trains  and  supplied  tired  soldiers  with  refreshments.  It  has  joined 
hands  with  cities  in  trying  to  keep  pure  life  in  the  military  camps.  All  over 
the  State  its  members  are  sewing  and  knitting  and  making  bandages  for 
soldiers.  Many  nurses  and  attendants  have  gone  to  the  front  in  its  name  and 
under  its  care. 

The  War  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

When  war  came  this  Association,  which  has  been  such  a  blessing  to  the 
young  men  of  our  country,  saw  a  new  field  needing  its  aid.  Young  men  by 
the  thousands  would  be  gathered  in  camps  and  then  hurried  across  the  sea  to 
battle.  Could  it  find  a  field  more  useful  than  in  accompanying  these  boys 
thus  hurriedly  snatched  from  the  tender  care  of  home?  Straightway  it 
broadened  the  work  to  take  in  the  men  in  uniform,  and  wherever  soldier  tents 
go  up  in  number,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent  goes  up  alongside. 

Although  this  is  a  national  body,  each  State  has  a  separate  organization. 
The  North  Carolina  organization  is  directed  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Huntington,  of 
Charlotte. 

State  Council  of  Defense. 

There  is,  however,  in  time  of  war,  a  call  on  every  State  for  forms  of  service 
not  so  directly  connected  with  soldier  life  as  are  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.  These  forms  of  service  are  almost  without  number.  They  include 
efforts  to  increase  our  crops,  to  save  every  scrap  of  useful  material,  to  make 
new  forms  of  material  and  food,  to  raise  money  for  governmental  use,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  families  of  absent  soldiers,  to  help  the  health  authorities  in  their 
duties  among  the  homes  and  towns,  to  show  the  people  the  need  of  thrift  and 
self-denial,  and  to  persuade  them  to  practice  these  virtues,  to  present  and 
explain  the  plans  of  the  government  to  the  citizens,  to  try  to  secure  the  utmost 
harmony  among  all  classes  of  people,  to  encourage  the  most  devoted  loyalty 
to  flag  and  country — these  and  other  kindred  duties  the  Government  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  volunteer  workers  known  as  the  State 
Council  of  Defense. 

In  our  State  this  body  of  men  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  consists  of 
the  following  members :  Gov.  T.  W.  Bickett  and  Adjutant-General  Laurence  S. 
Young,  ex  officio;  James  Sprunt,  Wilmington;  George  W.  Watts,  Durham; 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Chapel  Hill;  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Raleigh;  D.  H.  Hill, 
Raleigh ;  C.  C.  Taylor,  Greensboro ;  W.  S.  Lee,  Charlotte ;  R.  N.  Page,  Biscoe ; 
F.  L.  Seely,  Asheville ;  George  Howe,  Chapel  Hill ;  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley, 
Charlotte.    Of  this  body,  D.  H.  Hill  is  Chairman,  and  W.  S.  Wilson  Secretary. 

In  conjunction  with  the  State  Council  there  is  a  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
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Council,  which  is  particularly  charged  with  the  activities  of  the  home.  This 
division  has  the  following  officers :  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley,  Chairman ;  Mrs. 
Palmer  Jerman,  First  Vice-Chairman ;  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Second  Vice- 
Chairman ;  Miss  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  Secretary ;  Mrs.  Eugene  Sternberger, 
Treasurer ;  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Cotten,  Honorary  Chairmen. 

Food  and  Fuel  Administrators. 

As  food  and  fuel  have  to  be  saved  in  days  of  war,  our  government  asked 
that  some  patriotic  man  should  be  named  in  each  State  to  undertake  this 
service — one  for  food  and  one  for  fuel.  These  men  serve  without  pay.  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Page,  of  Aberdeen,  patriotically  agreed  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
Food  Administrator,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister,  of  Greensboro,  in  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  consented  to  act  as  Fuel  Administrator.  Both  of  these  patriotic 
men  are  just  entering  on  their  new  duties. 


WHY  WE  ARE  FIGHTING  GERMANY. 

By  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Why  are  we  fighting  Germany?  The  brief  answer  is  that  ours  is  a  war  of 
self-defense.  We  did  not  wish  to  fight  Germany.  She  made  the  attack  upon 
us ;  not  on  our  shores,  but  on  our  ships,  our  lives,  our  rights,  our  future.  For 
two  years  and  more  we  held  to  a  neutrality  that  made  us  apologists  for  things 
which  outraged  man's  common  sense  of  fair  play  and  humanity.  .  .  . 

Then  why  are  we  in?  Because  we  could  not  keep  out.  ...  It  is  a  war  to 
save  America — to  preserve  self-respect,  to  justify  our  right  to  live  as  we  have 
lived,  not  as  some  one  else  wishes  us  to  live.  In  the  name  of  freedom  we 
challenge  with  ships  and  men,  money,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  that  word 
"Frightfulness"  which  Germany  has  written  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
land.  .  .  .     We  fight  Germany — 

Because  of  Belgium — invaded,  outraged,  enslaved,  impoverished  Belgium. 
We  cannot  forget  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Cardinal  Mercier.  Translated  into 
terms  of  American  history,  these  names  stand  for  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington, 
and  Patrick  Henry. 

Because  of  France — invaded,  desecrated  France,  a  million  of  whose  heroic 
sons  have  died  to  save  the  land  of  Lafayette.  Glorious  golden  France,  the 
preserver  of  the  arts,  the  land  of  noble  spirit — the  first  land  to  follow  our 
lead  into  republican  liberty. 

Because  of  England — from  whom  came  the  laws,  traditions,  standards  of 
life,  and  inherent  love  of  liberty  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  We 
defeated  her  once  upon  the  land  and  once  upon  the  sea.  But  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Africa,  and  Canada  are  free  because  of  what  we  did.  And  they  are 
with  us  in  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Because  of  Russia — New  Russia.  She  must  not  be  overwhelmed  now.  Not 
now,  when  she  is  just  born  into  freedom.  Her  peasants  must  have  their 
chance;  they  must  go  to  school  to  Washington,  to  Jefferson,  and  to  Lincoln 
until  they  know  their  way  about  in  this  new,  strange  world  of  government  by 
the  popular  will. 
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Because  of  other  peoples,  with  their  rising  hope  that  the  world  may  be 
freed  from  government  by  the  soldier. 

We  are  fighting  Germany  because  she  sought  to  terrorize  us  and  then  to 
fool  us.  We  could  not  believe  that  Germany  would  do  what  she  said  she 
would  do  upon  the  seas. 

We  still  hear  the  piteous  cries  of  children  coming  up  out  of  the  sea  where 
the  Lusitania  went  down.  And  Germany  has  never  asked  forgiveness  of  the 
world. 

We  saw  the  Sussex  sunk,  crowded  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  neutral 
nations. 

We  saw  ship  after  ship  sent  to  the  bottom — ships  of  mercy  bound  out  of 
America  for  the  Belgium  starving;  ships  carrying  the  Red  Cross  and  laden 
with  the  wounded  of  all  nations ;  ships  carrying  food  and  clothing  to  friendly, 
harmless,  terrorized  peoples ;  ships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes — sent  to  the 
bottom  hundreds  of  miles  from  shore,  manned  by  American  seamen,  murdered 
against  all  law,  without  warning. 

We  believed  Germany's  promise  that  she  would  respect  the  neutral  flag  and 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  we  held  our  anger  and  outrage  in  check.  But  now 
we  see  that  she  was  holding  us  off  with  fair  promises  until  she  could  build 
her  huge  fleet  of  submarines.  For  when  spring  came  she  blew  her  promise 
into  the  air,  just  as  at  the  beginning  she  had  torn  up  that  "scrap  of  paper." 
Then  we  saw  clearly  that  there  was  but  one  law  for  Germany — her  will 
to  rule. 

We  are  fighting  Germany  because  she  violated  our  confidence.  Paid  Ger- 
man spies  filled  our  cities.  Officials  of  her  government,  received  as  the 
guests  of  this  nation,  lived  with  us  to  bribe  and  terrorize,  defying  our  law 
and  the  law  of  nations. 

We  are  fighting  Germany  because  while  we  were  yet  her  friend — the  only 
great  power  that  still  held  hands  off — she  sent  the  Zimmerman  note,  calling 
to  her  aid  Mexico,  our  southern  neighbor,  and  hoping  to  lure  Japan,  our 
western  neighbor,  into  war  against  this  nation  of  peace. 

The  nation  that  would  do  these  things  proclaims  the  gospel  that  govern- 
ment has  no  conscience.  And  this  doctrine  can  not  live,  or  else  democracy 
must  die.  For  the  nations  of  the  world  must  keep  faith.  There  can  be  no 
living  for  us  in  a  world  where  the  state  has  no  conscience,  no  reverence  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  no  respect  for  international  law,  no  mercy  for  those 
who  fall  before  its  force.  What  an  unordered  world  !  Anarchy  !  The  anarchy 
of  rival  wolf  packs! 

We  are  fighting  Germany  because  in  this  war  feudalism  is  making  its  last 
stand  against  on-coming  democracy.  We  see  it  now.  This  is  a  war  against 
an  old  spirit,  an  ancient,  outworn  spirit.  It  is  a  war  against  feudalism — the 
right  of  the  castle  on  the  hill  to  rule  the  village  below.  It  is  a  war  for 
democracy — the  right  of  all  to  be  their  own  masters.  .  .  . 

America  speaks  for  the  world  in  fighting  Germany.  Mark  on  a  map  those 
countries  which  are  Germany's  allies  and  you  will  mark  but  four,  running 
from  the  Baltic  through  Austria  and  Bulgaria  to  Turkey.  All  the  other 
nations  the  whole  globe  around  are  in  arms  against  her  or  are  unable  to 
move.  There  is  deep  meaning  in  this.  We  fight  with  the  world  for  an  honest 
world  in  which  nations  keep  their  word,  for  a  world  in  which  nations  do  not 
live  by  swagger  or  by  threat,  for  a  world  in  which  men  think  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  can  conquer  the  common  cruelties  of  nature  instead  of  inventing 
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more  horrible  cruelties  to  inflict  upon  the  spirit  and  body  of  man,  for  a  world 
in  which  the  ambition  or  the  philosophy  of  a  few  shall  not  make  miserable  all 
mankind,  for  a  world  in  which  the  man  is  held  more  precious  than  the 
machine,  the  system,  or  the  state. 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FLAG. 

This  morning,  as  I  passed  into  the  Land  Office,  The  Flag  dropped  me  a  most 
cordial  salutation,  and  from  its  rippling  folds  I  heard  it  say :  "Good  morning, 
Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Old  Glory,"  I  said,  "aren't  you  mistaken?  I  am  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  member  of  Congress,  nor  even  a  general 
in  the  army.     I  am  only  a  Government  clerk." 

"I  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag  Maker,"  replied  the  gay  voice,  "I  know  you 
well.  You  are  the  man  who  worked  in  the  swelter  of  yesterday  straightening 
out  the  tangle  of  that  farmer's  homestead  in  Idaho,  or  perhaps  you  found  the 
mistake  in  that  Indian  contract  in  Oklahoma,  or  helped  to  clear  that  patent 
for  the  hopeful  inventor  in  New  York,  or  pushed  the  opening  of  that  new 
ditch  in  Colorado,  or  made  that  mine  in  Illinois  more  safe,  or  brought  relief 
to  the  old  soldier  in  Wyoming.  No  matter ;  whichever  one  of  these  beneficent 
individuals  you  may  happen  to  be,  I  give  you  greeting,  Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

I  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  The  Flag  stopped  me  with  these  words : 

"Yesterday  the  President  spoke  a  word  that  made  happier  the  future  of 
ten  million  peons  in  Mexico ;  but  that  act  looms  no  larger  on  the  flag  than  the 
struggle  which  the  boy  in  Georgia  is  making  to  win  the  Corn  Club  prize  this 
summer. 

"Yesterday  the  Congress  spoke  a  word  which  will  open  the  door  of  Alaska  ; 
but  a  mother  in  Michigan  worked  from  sunrise  until  far  into  the  night,  to  give 
her  boy  an  education.    She,  too,  is  making  the  flag. 

"Yesterday  we  made  a  new  law  to  prevent  financial  panics,  and  yesterday, 
maybe  a  school  teacher  in  Ohio  taught  his  first  letters  to  a  boy  who  will  one 
day  write  a  song  that  will  give  cheer  to  the  millions  of  our  race.  We  are  all 
making  the  flag." 

"But,"  I  said  impatiently,  "these  people  were  only  working." 

Then  came  a  great  shout  from  The  Flag : 

"The  work  that  we  do  is  the  making  of  the  flag. 

"I  am  not  the  flag ;  not  at  all.    I  am  but  its  shadow. 

"I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

"I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of  what  a  people  may  become. 

"I  live  a  changing  life,  a  life  of  moods  and  passions,  of  heart  breaks  and 
tired  muscles. 

"Sometimes  I  am  strong  with  pride,  when  men  do  an  honest  work,  fitting 
the  rails  together  truly. 

"Sometimes  I  droop,  for  then  purpose  has  gone  from  me,  and  cynically  I 
play  the  coward. 

"Sometimes  I  am  loud,  garish,  and  full  of  that  ego  that  blasts  judgment. 

"But  always,  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be,  and  have  the  courage  to  try  for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and  ennobling  hope. 

"I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and  the  largest  dream  of  the 
most  daring. 
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"I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  statutes  and  the  statute  makers, 
soldier  and  dreadnaught,  drayman  and  street  sweep,  cook,  counselor,  and 
clerk. 

"I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday,  and  the  mistake  of  tomorrow. 

"I  am  the  mystery  of  the  men  who  do  without  knowing  why. 

"I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of  resolution. 

"I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be,  and  I  am  all  that  you  believe 
I  can  be. 

"I  am  what  you  make  me;  nothing  more. 

"I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  symbol  of  yourself, 
the  pictured  suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which  makes  this  Nation.  My  stars 
and  my  stripes  are  your  dream  and  your  labors.  They  are  bright  with  cheer, 
brilliant  with  courage,  firm  with  faith,  because  you  have  made  them  so  out  of 
your  hearts.  For  you  are  the  makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  well  that  you 
glory  in  the  making."  Franklin  K.  Lane. 


OLD  FLAG  FOREVER. 

She's  up  there — Old  Glory — where  lightnings  are  sped ; 
She  dazzles  the  nations  with  ripples  of  red ; ' 
And  she'll  wave  for  us  living,  or  droop  o'er  us  dead— 
The  flag  of  our  country  forever ! 

She's  up  there — Old  Glory — how  bright  the  stars  stream ! 
And  the  stripes  like  red  signals  of  liberty  gleam ! 
And  we  dare  for  her,  living,  or  dream  the  last  dream 
'Neath  the  flag  of  our  country  forever ! 

She's  up  there — Old  Glory — no  tyrant-dealt  scars, 
No  blur  on  her  brightness,  no  stain  on  her  stars ! 
The  brave  blood  of  heroes  hath  crimsoned  her  bars. 
She's  the  flag  of  our  country  forever! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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Feeling  that  the  program  for  this  patriotic  celebration  of  North  Carolina 
Day  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  North  Carolina's  member  of  the  "War 
Cabinet,"  of  tchose  distinguished  and  patriotic  services  the  people  of  the 
entire  State  are  justly  proud,  the  State  Superintendent  wrote  him  requesting  a 
brief  message  and  'received  in  reply  the  following  letter  and  message. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

washington. 

November  1,  1917. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Joyner  : — I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  plan  of  holding  a 
great  patriotic  rally  in  every  school  house  in  the  State,  in  celebration  of 
"North  Carolina  Day."  The  progress  of  the  war  is  making  it  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  exert  her  full  strength 
and  undergo  real  sacrifice  if  victory  is  to  be  won.  It  is  very  important  that 
all  the  people  be  fully  informed  of  the  reasons  for  our  entrance  into  the  war 
and  of  the  ways  by  which  all  of  the  people  may  contribute  their  part  toward 
securing  victory.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  people  can  be  better  informed 
and  their  patriotism  more  deeply  stirred  than  by  the  holding  of  meetings  such 
as  are  being  planned  in  the  school  houses  through  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    This  patriotic  movement  has  my  cordial  endorsement  and  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Josephus  Daniels. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


OUR  COUNTRY  ACCEPTS  THE  CHALLENGE. 

By  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Two  irreconcilable  principles  are  contending  for  the  mastery  in  the  world 
today.  We  had  believed,  until  the  Emperor  of  Germany  plunged  the  world 
into  war,  that  never  again  could  the  policy  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  jeop- 
ardize civilization.  But  the  challenge  has  been  made  and  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern  by  force  seeks  to  impose  its  will  upon  every  nation  its  military 
machine  can  overcome  and  chart  the  ocean  highways  for  the  great  American 
Republic.  If  the  policy  of  absolutism  and  force  could  succeed,  free  govern- 
ment would  perish  from  the  earth. 

If  the  Imperial  German  Government  had  looked  through  the  catalogues  of 
insults  in  order  to  give  an  offense  this  country  would  most  quickly  resent,  it 
could  not  have  found  one  that  cut  to  the  quick  more  deeply  than  the  assump- 
tion of  the  right  to  deny  full  liberty  to  sail  the  seas  to  the  American  People. 
The  right  to  send  its  ships  on  the  ocean  highways  is  essential  to  our  sovereign 
power,  to  our  dignity,  to  the  lives  of  our  people  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Republic.  Since  when  did  any  nation  obtain  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
ocean? 

If  America  had  acquiesced  in  being  driven  from  the  sea,  how  long  before 
the  German  Emperor  would  have  sought  to  dictate  its  right  to  travel  by  land, 
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to  dominate  its  national  policy,  to  set  metes  and  bounds  to  its  progress,  and  to 
make  it  a  Hohenzollern  colony? 

Shall  we  be  free  men  or  shall  we  wear  the  Kaiser's  yoke?  That  is  the 
question  which  is  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  every  free  country  in  the  world. 
Impudently  claiming  fellowship  with  the  Almighty,  the  German  Emperor  by 
the  profane  assumption  of  divine  right  and  Krupp  guns  demands  to  rule  the 
world.     The  American  people  were  slow  to  believe  the  medieval  creed 

"That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can" 

found  acceptance  by  any  men  in  the  twentieth  century.  Eveu  when  their 
ships  were  sunk  and  Americans  drowned  they  hoped  against  hope  that  the 
Imperial  Government  would  disown  the  acts  of  the  murderous  commanders  of 
their  stilettos  of  the  seas.    Patience  is  a  virtue  nearly  divine. 

This  country  practised  patience  long  because  it  has  a  passion  for  peace. 
The  day  came,  however,  when  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Longer  neu- 
trality, after  Germany  boldly  declared  its  resumption  of  ruthless  submarine 
warfare,  was  impossible  to  a  country  that  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to 
usurped  power.  When  it  was  a  young  country,  poor  and  with  little  army  and 
less  navy,  the  United  States  went  to  war  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
It  won  that  war.  Its  purpose  then  and  now  is  unalterable,  that  for  all  time  it 
would  sail  its  ships  without  asking  the  permission  of  any  other  nation.  Ger- 
many denied  this  hard-won  right  when  it  dared  to  tell  us  what  lanes  of  the 
ocean  our  ships  could  travel  and  how  many  voyages  they  could  make  in  a 
given  time,  or  what  cargoes  they  could  carry. 

We  have  accepted  the  challenge  because  there  was  no  alternative  except 
either  to  wear  the  yoke  of  the  man  on  horseback,  or  battle  to  preserve  the 
liberties  our  fathers  won  through  sacrifice  and  blood.  And  we  have  highly 
resolved,  and  pledged  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  have,  that  the  only 
government  that  can  endure  among  a  free  people  is  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed.  Such  government  ends  the  power  of  crowned  heads.  It  will 
cost  much  in  blood  and  treasure  to  win  the  war  for  government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people.  Our  land  witnessed  its  birth.  Our  land  accepts  the 
challenge.  Our  land  will  win  the  victory,  and  will  establish  enduring  peace. 
There  can  be  no  peace  that  abides  until  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  Jefferson's 
pen  and  won  by  Washington's  sword  are  accepted  by  the  whole  world. 
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BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord : 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword : 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch  tires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps ; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps ; 
I  can  see  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps ; 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

He  hath  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat ; 
Oh !  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him !  be  jubilant,  my  feet ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me ; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 


BENEDICTION. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
Be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 
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PART  ONE    THE  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM 


1.     THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Yet  has  do  month  a  prouder  day, 

^N"ot  even  when  the  summer  broods 
O'er  meadows  in  their  fresh  array, 

Or  autumn  tints  the  glowing  woods. 

For  this  chill  season  now  again 

Brings,  in  its  annual  round,  the  morn 
When,  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 

Our  glorious  Washington  was  born. 

Tims,  'mid  the  wreck  of  thrones,  shall  live 
Unmarred,  undimmed,  our  hero's  fame, 

And  years  succeeding  years  shall  give 
Increase  of  honors  to  his  name. 

— -William  Cullen  Bryant. 

{Builders  of  Democracy,  by  Edwin  Greenlaw.     Publishers :   Scott,   Foresnian 
&  Co. ) 


[Reading] 

2.     THE   MESSAGE   OF  WASHINGTON 

Grover  Cleveland 
(From  an  address  delivered  February  22,  1907) 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  select  for  observance  any  other  civic 
holiday  having  as  broad  and  fitting  a  significance  as  this.  It  memorial- 
izes the  birth  of  one  whose  glorious  deeds  are  above  all  others  recorded 
in  our  national  annals;  and,  in  memorializing  the  birth  of  Washington, 
it  commemorates  the  virtues  and  all  the  ideals  that  made  our  nationality 
possible,  and  gave  it  promise  of  growth  and  strength.  It  is  a  holiday 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  American  people.  All  that  Washington 
did  Avas  bound  up  in  our  national  life,  and  became  interwoven  with  the 
warp  of  our  national  destiny.  The  battles  he  fought  were  fought  for 
American  liberty,  and  the  victories  he  won  gave  us  national  independ- 
ence. His  example  of  unselfish  consecration,  and  lofty  patriotism  made 
manifest,  as  in  an  open  book,  .that  those  virtues  were  conditions  not 
more  vital  to  our  nation's  beginning  than  to  its  development  and  dura- 
bility. His  faith  in  God  taught  those  for  whom  he  wrought  that  the 
surest  strength  of  nations  comes  from  the  support  of  God's  almighty 
arm.  His  universal  and  unaffected  sympathy  with  those  in  every 
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sphere  of  American  life,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  existing  American 
conditions,  and  his  wonderful  foresight  of  conditions  yet  to  be,  coupled 
with  his  powerful  influence  in  the  councils  of  those  who  were  to  make  or 
mar  the  fate  of  an  infant  nation,  made  him  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
construction  and  adoption  of  the  constitutional  chart  by  which  the 
course  of  the  newly  launched  republic  could  be  safely  sailed. 

If  your  observance  of  this  day  were  intended  to  make  more  secure  the 
immortal  fame  of  Washington,  or  to  add  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
his  imperishable  monument  built  upon  a  nation's  affectionate  remem- 
brance, your  purpose  would  be  useless.  Washington  has  no  need  of  you. 
But  in  every  moment,  from  the  time  he  drew  his  sword  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence  to  this  hour,  living  or  dead,  the  American  people 
have  needed  him. 

The  American  people  need  today  the  example  and  teachings  of  Wash- 
ington no  less  than  those  who  fashioned  our  nation  needed  his  labor  and 
guidance;  and  only  so  far  as  we  commemorate  his  birth  with  a  sincere 
recognition  of  this  need  can  our  commemoration  be  useful  to  the  present 
generation. 


To  the  Teacher:  Read  the  following  explanation,  which  gives  the 
setting  for  the  poem  here  given : 

In  order  to  understand  the  "Spirit  of  America"  we  must  first  under- 
stand the  beginning  of  America.  The  history  of  the  thirteen  colonies  is 
one  chapter  and  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  American  spirit.  The 
story  of  how  American  liberty  sprang  into  being  is  an  old  and  beautiful 
one. 

An  incident  which  shows  the  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  that  filled  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  given  in  this  poem. 

3.     THE  BIRTH  OF  LIBERTY 

There  was  tumult  in  the  city, 

In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town, 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 

Pacing  restless  up  and  down, — 
People  gathering  at  the  corners, 

Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 
And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 

With  their  earnestness  of  speech. 

As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 

Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore, 

So  they  beat  against  the  State-house, 
So  they  surged  against  the  door; 
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And  the  mingling  of  their  voices 

Made  a  harmony  profound, 
Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 

Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 

"Will  they  do  it?"    "Dare  they  do  it?" 

"Who  is  speaking,"    "What's  the  news  V9 
"What  of  Adams?"    "What  of  Sherman?" 

"Oh,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse !" 
"Make  some  way  there !"     "Let  me  nearer  !" 

"I  am  stifling!"    "Stifllethen! 
When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazard 

We've  no  time  to  think  of  men !" 

So  they  surged  against  the  State-house, 

While  all  solemnly  inside 
Sat  the  "Continental  Congress," 

Truth  and  reason  for  their  guide, 
O'er  a  simple  scroll  debating, 

Which,  though  simple  it  might  be, 
Yet  should  shake  the  cliffs  of  England 

With  the  thunders  of  the  free. 

Far  aloft  in  that  high  steeple 

Sat  the  bellman,  old  and  gray ; 
He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 

And  his  iron-sceptred  sway, 
So  he  sat,  with  one  hand  ready 

On  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 
Where  his  eye  could  catch  the  signal, 

The  long-expected  news,  to  tell. 

See  !     See  !     The  dense  crowd  quivers 

Through  all  its  lengthy  line, 
As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 

Hastens  forth  to  give  the  sign ! 
With  his  little  hands  uplifted, 

Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair ; 
Hark !  with  deep,  clear  intonation, 

Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air : 

Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 

Whilst  the  boy  cries  joyously : 
"King!"  he  shouts,  "King!  grandpapa, 

Ring!  oh,  ring  for  liberty!" 
Quickly,  at  the  given  signal 

The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand, 
Forth  he  sends  the  good  news,  making 

Iron  music  through  the  land. 
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How  they  shouted!     What  rejoicing! 

How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air, 
Till  the  clang  of  freedom  ruffled 

The  calmly  gliding  Delaware ! 
How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 

Lighted  up  the  night's  repose, 
And  from  the  flames,  like  fabled  Phoenix, 

Our  glorious  liberty  arose ! 

That  old  State-house  bell  is  silent, 

Hushed  is  now  its  clamorous  tongue ; 
But  the  spirit  it  awakened 

Still  is  living — ever  young ; 
And  when  we  greet  the  smiling  sunlight 

On  the  Fourth  of  each  July, 
We  will  ne'er  forget  the  bellman 

Who,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Kang  out,  loudly,  "Independence," 

Which,  please  God,  shall  never  die! 

(From  My   Country's   Voice,   by   Francis   Green.     Publishers:    Charles    Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.) 


•  [Reading] 

4.     LIBERTY'S  FLAG 

Xearly  one  year  later  in  old  Independence  Hall,  under  the  bell  that 
rang  out  the  message  of  liberty,  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  union 
be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation.    The  stars  to  be  arranged  in  a  circle." 

Of  the  flag,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said : 

"A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  a  nation's  flag,  sees  not  the  flag 
only,  but  the  nation  itself;  and  whatever  may  be  its  symbols,  its  insignia, 
lie  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag  the  government,  the  principles,  the  truth,  the 
history  which  belong  to  the  nation.  .  .  .  Accept  it,  then,  in  its  full- 
ness of  meaning.  It  is  not  a  painted  rag.  It  is  a  whole  national  history. 
It  is  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  Government.  It  is  the  free  people  that 
stand  in  the  Government,  on  the  Constitution.     .    .    . 
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"Our  flag  carries  American  ideas,  American  history,  and  American 
feelings.  Beginning  with  the  colonies  and  coming  down  to  our  time,  in 
its  sacred  heraldry  it  has  gathered  and  stored  chiefly  this  supreme  idea : 
Divine  right  of  liberty  in  man.  Every  color  means  liberty:  every  thread 
means  liberty;  every  form  of  star  and  beam  or  stripe  of  light  means 
liberty.'7 


5.     ODE  TO  THE  FLAG 

Stars  of  the  early  dawning,  set  in  a  field  of  blue, 
Stripes  of  the  sunrise  splendor,  crimson  and  white  of  hue ; 
Flag  of  our  fathers,  fathers  born  on  the  field  of  strife, 
Phoenix  of  fiery  battle  risen  from  human  life ; 
Given  for  God  and  freedom,  sacred,  indeed,  the  trust 
Left  by  the  countless  thousands  returned  to  the  silent  dust. 

Flag  of  a  mighty  nation  waving  aloft  unfurled; 

Kissed  by  the  sun  of  heaven,  caressed  by  the  winds  of  the  world ; 

Greater  than  kingly  power,  greater  than  all  mankind ; 

Conceived  in  the  need  of  the  hour,  inspired  by  the  master  mind ; 

Over  the  living  children,  over  the  laureled  grave, 

Streaming  on  high  in  the  cloudless  sky,  banner  our  fathers  gave. 

Flag  of  a  new-born  era,  token  of  every  right 

Wrung  from  a  tyrant  power,  unawed  by  a  tyrant's  might ; 

Facing  again  the  menace  outflung  from  a  foreign  shore, 

Meeting  again  the  challenge  as  met  in  the  years  before ; 

Under  thy  spangled  folds  thy  children  await  to  give 

All  that  they  have  or  are  that  the  flag  they  love  shall  live. 

— Charles  C.  Crellin. 

(From  Liberty  Reader,  by  Sheridan.     Publisher:  Benj.  H.  Sanborn.) 


6.     GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

This  was  the  man  God  gave  us  when  the  hour 
Proclaimed  the  dawn  of  Liberty  begun ; 
Who  dared  a  deed,  and  died  when  it  was  done. 
Patient  in  triumph,  temperate  in  power — 
Not  striving  like  the  Corsican  to  tower 
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To  heaven,  nor  like  great  Philip's  greater  son 
To  win  the  world  and  weep  for  worlds  unwon, 
Or  lose  the  star  to  revel  in  the  flower. 
The  lives  that  serve  the  eternal  verities 
Alone  do  mould  mankind. 

— John  Hall  Ingham. 

(My    Country's    Voice,    by    Francis    Green.     Publishers:     Charles    Scribner's 
Sons.) 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  second  to  none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  scenes  of  private 
life.  Pious,  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  sincere;  uniform,  dignified, 
and  commanding,  his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around  him  as  were 
the  effects  of  that  example  lasting." 

— Major  General  Henry  Lee. 


[Reading] 

7.     WHAT  OUR  COUNTRY  OWES  TO  WASHINGTON 

John  W.  Daniel 

Alone  in  its  grandeur  stands  forth  the  character  of  Washington  in 
history;  alone  like  some  peak  that  has  no  fellow  in  the  mountain-range 
of  greatness. 

Washington  did  the  two  greatest  things  which  in  politics  it  is  permit- 
ted to  man  to  attempt. 

He  maintained  by  peace  the  independence  of  his  country,  which  he 
had  conquered  by  war.  He  founded  a  free  government  in  the  name  of 
the  principles  of  order  and  by  reestablishing  their  sway.  Washington 
did,  indeed,  do  these  things.  But  he  did  more.  Out  of  disconnected 
fragments  he  molded  a  whole,  and  made  it  a  country.  He  achieved  his 
country's  independence  by  the  sword.  He  maintained  that  independ- 
ence by  peace  as  by  war.  He  finally  established  both  his  country  and 
its  freedom  in  an  enduring  frame  of  constitutional  government,  fash- 
ioned to  make  liberty  and  union  one  and  inseparable.  These  four  things 
together  constitute  the  unexampled  achievement  of  Washington. 

Behold  you  not  in  him  a  more  illustrious  and  more  venerable  presence ! 
Statesman,  soldier,  patriot,  sage,  reformer  of  creeds,  teacher  of  truth 
and  justice,  achiever  and  preserver  of  liberty,  the  first  of  men,  founder 
and  savior  of  his  country,  father  of  his  people — this  is  he,  solitary  and 
unapproachable  in  his  grandeur! 
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8.     CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  WASHINGTON 

James  Russell  Lowell 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison; 

High  poised  example  of  great  duties  done 

Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 

As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born ; 

Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 

But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 

Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 

Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow  eyed  content; 

Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed 

Saved  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed, 

Never  seduced  through  show  of  present  good 

By  other  than  unsettling  lights  to  steer 

New  trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his  steadfast  mood 

More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from  fear; 

Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping  still 

In  swerveless  poise  the  wave  beat  helm  of  will ; 

Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 

The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood ; 

Broad  minded,  higher  souled,  there  is  but  one, 

Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's — Washington 

( U.  N.  C.  Extension  Leaflets. ) 


[Reading] 

9.     THE  NAME  OF  WASHINGTON 

Daniel  Webster 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him  whose  name  is  intimately 
blended  with  whatever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the  prosperity,  the 
liberty,  the  free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of  our  country.  That  name 
was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation  in  the  hour  of  thick-thronging  public  dis- 
asters and  calamities ;  that  name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a  beacon 
light  to  cheer  and  guide  the  country's  friends ;  it  flamed,  too,  like  a  meteor 
to  repel  her  foes.  That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  loadstone, 
attracting  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole  people's  love,  and 
the  whole  world's  respect.  That  name,  descending  with  all  time,  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  earth,  and  uttered  in  all  the  languages  belonging  to 
the  tribes  and  races  of  men,  will  forever  be  pronounced  with  affectionate 
gratitude  by  every  one  in  whose  breast  there  shall  arise  an  aspiration  for 
human  rights  and  human  liberty. 

(U.  N.  C.  Extension  Leaflets.) 
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10.     MAXIMS  OF  WASHINGTON 

(Rules  of  Personal  Conduct) 

Think  before  you  speak. 

Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy. 

Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehensive. 

Be  not  apt  to  relate  news  if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of  any  one. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he  were 
your  enemy. 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 
promise. 

Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you  esteem  your  repu- 
tation, for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  succeeds  not  well,  blame  not 
him  that  did  it. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to  those 
present. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire 
called  conscience. 


11.     SELECTIONS  FROM  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 

ADDRESS 

This  address  is  full  of  truths  important  at  all  times  and  particularly 
are  they  applicable  to  the  present  time.  The  selections  made  show  the 
counsel  and  advice  given  which  seemed  expedient  at  that  time  to  guide 
the  national  policy.  Washington  was  in  no  sense  an  orator,  but  his 
strong  good  sense  and  sure  grasp  of  situation  made  his  words  of  weight 
and  value. 

(1)   The  Moral  Obligations  of  a  Nation 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and 
can  it  be,  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence." 

(2)   Cultivate  a  Sense  of  Justice 

"Nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  others,  should 
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be  excluded ;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings 
towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  Tbe  nation  which  indulges  towards 
another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest." 

(3)   Separate  Foreign  Commerce  and  Politics 

''The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  stop." 

(4)   Avoid  Permanent  Foreign  Alliances 

"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to 
do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat 
it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them." 

(5)  Hope  for  the  Future 

"In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  last- 
ing impression  I  could  wish — that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of 
the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good — that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
spirit;  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigues;  to  guard 
against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism — this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated." 


12.     THE  SHIP  OF  STATE 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
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We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee ! 

— Henry   Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


PART  TWO 
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PART  TWO— THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA  FIGHTING  FOR 
THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WORLD 


[Reading] 

1.     THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WORLD 

Again  the  call  came  to  fight  for  Freedom.  In  1914  Germany's  mili- 
tary masters  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Might  makes  Right.  World 
dominion  for  the  German  Empire  was  the  Kaiser's  cry. 

Belgium  was  the  first  to  feel  the  tyrant's  heel  and  stay  his  forward 
march. 

She  made  her  breast  a  shield,  her  sword  a  splendor. 

She  rose  like  flame  upon  the  darkened  ways ; 
So,  through  the  anguish  of  her  proud  surrender 
Breaks  the  clear  vision  of  undying  praise. 

(Heart  of  All  the  World,  by  Marion  Smith.     Builders  of  Democracy,) 

Then  France  answered  the  call,  singing — 

To  arms !   To  arms,  ye  brave ! 

The  avenging  sword  unsheathe ! 

March  on !    March  on  !    All  hearts  resolved 

On  victory  or  death ! 

Golden,  glorious  France,  the  land  of  noble  spirit,  gladly  gave  her 
heroic  sons  to  save  the  land  of  Lafayette. 

"When  the  summer  shall  come  again  to  the  Western  Front ;  when 
the  blossoms  shall  whiten  the  slopes  of  Picardy,  and  the  roses  bloom  in 
Alsace;  when  the  eglantine  shall  rise  over  the  battlegrounds  of  the 
Vosges,  and  the  horse-chestnuts  flaunt  clusters  over  walls  that  the  Boche 
once  shelled;  then  shall  the  red  poppies  resurrect  on  the  fields  of  Flan- 
ders their  memories  of  the  blood  that  men  shed  that  the  world  might  be 
free;  and  tell  their  message  to  all  mankind  that  they  who  die  for  God 
and  the  right  do  not  die  in  vain." 

The  liberty  loving  people  of  the  British  Isles  took  up  the  fight.  Imme- 
diately her  colonies  joined  with  the  Mother  Country  "to  the  last  penny 
and  the  last  man." 

Shatter  her  beauteous  breast  ye  may ; 
The  spirit  of  England  none  can  slay ! 
Dash  the  bomb  on  the  dome  of  Paul's — 
Deem  ye  the  fame  of  the  Admiral  falls? 
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Pry  the  stone  from  the  chancel  floor — 
Dream  ye  that  Shakespeare  shall  live  no  more  ? 
Where  is  the  giant  shot  that  kills 
Wordsworth  walking  the  old  green  hills  ? 
Trample  the  red  rose  on  the  ground. 
Keats  is  Beauty  while  earth  spins  round ! 
Bind  her,  grind  her,  burn  her  with  fire, 
Cast  her  ashes  into  the  sea — 
She  shall  escape,  she  shall  aspire, 
She  shall  arise  to  make  men  free : 
She  shall  arise  in  a  sacred  scorn, 
Lighting  the  lives  that  are  yet  unborn ; 
Spirit  supernal,  Splendor  eternal, 
England ! 

(A  Chant  of  Love  for  England,  by  Helen  G.  Cone.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co.) 

Beneath  her  sunny  skies  Italy's  banner  floated  on  the  battlefield  of 
freedom.     She  says  of  her  soldiers : 

Out  of  Rome  they  march  as  when 
Scipio  led  his  serried  men, 

While  the  cry  of  "Viva  !  Viva !" 
Rings  again  and  yet  again. 

Win  they  laurel  wreath  or  rue, 
We  must  feel  that  this  is  true, 

That  the  ancient  Roman  valor 
Thrills  through  Italy  anew !" 

(Out  of  Borne,  by  Clinton  Scollard.     Patriotic  Selections.     E.  D.  Smarter.) 

Then  America  took  up  the  fight,  "for  America  is  not  the  name  of  so 
much  territory."  It  is  a  living  spirit,  born  to  serve  mankind,  and  so 
beneath  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  the  American  Nation  became,  once 
again,  "Soldiers  of  Freedom." 


2.     THE  CHALLENGE 

Across  the  sea  a  challenge  came 
With  roar  of  guns  and  flash  of  flame ! 
'Twixt  Might  and  Right  the  line  was  drawn 
And  freedom's  last  great  fight  was  on  ! 
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America  that  challenge  heard  ! 

Her  answer  all  the  world  has  stirred ! 

See!     Streaming  on  the  winds  of  France 

Her  Hag  and  allied  flags  advance ! 

_NTor  will  those  allied  flags  be  furled 

Till  freedom  triumphs  through  the  world. 

—H.  T.  Suddreth. 

(The  Spirit  of  Democracy,  by  Lyman  P.  Powell.     Rand-McNally  Co.) 


3.     A  MESSAGE  TO  FRANCE 

To  you,  there  in  the  van. 

Thronging  hundreds  of  France, 

Who  through  dark  mists  march  to  the  light, 

Forging  away  toward  the  new  dawning — 

We  come,  we,  the  recruits, 

Adding  strength  to  your  strength — 

Youth  to  your  youth — 

That  when  the  mists  clear  and  dawn  lightens  . 

the  wreck  of  the  world, 
We  may  join  in  rebuilding. 

A  French  girl  replies : 

"It  was  only  a  little  river,  almost  a  brook;  it  was  called  the  Yser.* 
One  could  talk  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  raising  one's  voice, 
and  the  birds  could  fly  over  it  with  one  sweep  of  the  wings.  And  on  the 
two  banks  there  were  millions  of  men,  the  one  turned  toward  the  other, 
eye  to  eye.  But  the  distance  which  separated  them  was  greater  than  the 
stars  in  the  sky;  it  was  the  distance  which  separates  right  from  injustice. 

The  ocean  is  so  great  that  the  sea  gulls  do  not  dare  to  cross  it.  During 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  great  steamships  of  America,  going  at 
full  speed,  drive  through  the  deep  waters  before  the  lighthouses  of 
France  come  into  view;  but  from  one  side  to  the  other  hearts  are 
touching." 

(The  Spirit  of  Democracy,  by  Lyman  P.  Powell.     Rand-McNally  Co.) 

*  Pronounced   Eeser. 
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4.     BRITANNIA  TO  COLUMBIA 

Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 

Shamrock,  Thistle,  and  Rose, 
And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  unfurl  with  the 

A  message  of  friends  and  foes 
Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen 

And  wherever  the  war  wind  blows. 
A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake, 

For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 
The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake, 

And  menace  be  void  and  vain, 
For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land 
And  we  are  lords  of  the  main. 


(  V.   V.  C.  Extension  Leaflets;.) 


5.     AN  INVOCATION 

That  little  children  may  in  safety  ride 

The  strong,  clean  waters  of  Thy  splendid  seas ; 

That  Antichrist  be  no  more  glorified, 

Nor  mock  Thy  justice  with  his  blasphemies, 

We  come,  but  not  with  threats  of  braggart  boasts, 
Hear  us,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ! 

That  Liberty  be  not  betrayed  and  sold, 
And  her  sons  prove  worthy  of  the  breed ; 

That  Freedom's  flag  may  shelter  as  of  old, 
Nor  decorate  the  shrines  of  Gold  and  Greed, 

We  come ;  and  on  our  consecrated  sword 
We  ask  Thy  blessing,  Lord. 

That  honor  be  among  those  priceless  things 

Without  which  life  shall  seem  of  little  worth ; 
That  covenants  be  not  the  sport  of  kings ; 

That  freedom  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth, 
We  come ;  across  a  scarred  and  bloodstained  sod, 
Lead  us,  Almighty  God  ! 

— Beatrice  Barrif. 
(The  litittlc  Line  of  Democracy.) 
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[Reading] 

6.     PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  WAR  MESSAGE 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be 
planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We  have  no 
selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquests,  no  dominion.  We  seek 
no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fices we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights 
of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rights  have  been  made  as 
secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can  make  them. 

"It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great,  peaceful  people  into  war,  into 
the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to 
be  in  the  balance. 

"But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the 
things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy, 
for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a 
universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  people  as  shall 
bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last 
free. 

"To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything 
that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who 
know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her 
blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness 
and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured. 

"God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other." 


7.     AMERICA,  MY  COUNTRY 

America,  my  country,  I  come  at  thy  call ; 
I  plight  thee  my  troth  and  I  give  thee  my  all ; 
In  peace  or  in  war  I  am  wed  to  thy  weal — 
I'll  carry  thy  flag  through  the  fire  and  the  steel. 
Unsullied  it  floats  o'er  our  peace-loving  race, 
On  sea  nor  on  land  shall  it  suffer  disgrace ; 
In  rev'rence  I  kneel  at  sweet  liberty's  shrine : 
America,  my  country,  command,  I  am  thine ! 

America,  my  country,  now  come  is  thy  hour — 
The  Lord  of  hosts  counts  on  thy  courage  and  power; 
Humanity  pleads  for  the  strength  of  thy  hand, 
Lest  liberty  perish  on  sea  and  on  land. 
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Thou  guardian  of  freedom,  thou  keeper  of  right, 
When  liberty  bleeds  we  may  trust  in  thy  might, 
Divine  right  of  kings  or  our  freedom  must  fall — 
America,  my  country,  I  come  at  thy  call ! 

America,  my  country,  I  answer  thy  call, 

That  freedom  may  live  and  that  tyrants  may  fall ; 

I  owe  thee  my  all  and  my  all  will  I  give — 

I  do  and  I  die  that  America  may  live. 

— Jens  K.  Grondahl. 
(E.  D.  Shurter,  Patriotic  Selections.) 

(Music  may  be  procured  from  The  School  News,  September,  1918,  Taylorsville, 
Ind.) 


[Reading] 


8.     PRESIDENT  WILSON  VOICES  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 

"For  us  there  is  but  one  choice.  We  have  made  it.  Woe  be  to  the 
man  or  group  of  men  that  seeks  to  stand  in  our  way  in  this  day  of  high 
resolution,  when  every  principle  we  hold  dearest  is  to  be  vindicated  and 
made  secure  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations.  We  are  ready  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  history,  and  our  flag  shall  wear  a  new  luster.  Once  more  we 
shall  make  good  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  the  great  faith  to  which  we 
were  born,  and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  in  the  face  of  our  people. 

"I  accept  the  challenge.  I  know  that  you  accept  it.  All  the  world 
shall  know  that  you  accept  it.  It  shall  appear  in  the  utter  sacrifice  and 
self-forgetfulness  with  which  we  shall  give  all  that  we  love  and  all  that 
we  have  to  redeem  the  world  and  make  it  fit  for  free  men  like  ourselves  to 
live  in.  This  now  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  we  do.  Let  everything  that 
we  say,  my  fellow-countrymen,  everything  that  we  henceforth  plan  and 
accomplish,  ring  true  to  this  response  till  the  majesty  and  might  of  our 
concerted  power  shall  fill  the  thought  and  utterly  defeat  the  force  of 
those  who  flout  and  misprize  what  we  honor  and  hold  dear. 

"Germany  has  once  more  said  that  force,  and  force  alone,  shall  decide 
whether  justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affairs  of  men,  whether  right 
as  America  conceives  it  or  dominion  as  she  conceives  it  shall  determine 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  response  possible 
from  us:  Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint  or  limit,  the 
righteous  and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make  right  the  law  of  the 
world  and  cast  every  selfish  dominion  down  in  the  dust." 
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[How  the  American  Nation  Helped  to  Win  Freedom  Through  the  Work  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Red  Cross,  and  Home  Service] 

9.     THE  ARMY 

When  America  entered  the  war,  on  April  6,  1917,  her  effective  fighting 
army  was  not  above  300,000  men.  People  familiar  with  America's  effort 
in  raising  armies  had  many  misgivings.  Could  the  United  States 
raise  and  train  and  equip  an  army  in  time  to  stay  the  rush  of  the  German 
hordes  ?  The  enemy  was  incredulous,  the  allies  were  in  doubt,  America 
was  uncertain.  American  traditions  were  opposed  to  a  conscript  army, 
yet  no  volunteer  system  could  supply  the  men  rapidly  enough.  The 
earnestness  with  which  we  entered  the  war  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we 
had  in  operation  a  selective  draft  within  two  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  although  it  had  taken  England  more  than  two  years  to 
adopt  it,  even  in  the  face  of  her  great  peril.  General  Enoch  W.  Crowder 
had  made  a  lifetime  study  of  the  way  armies  had  been  levied  in  the  past. 
He  knew  the  source  of  the  phalanxes  of  Alexander.  He  knewT  how  the 
famous  legions  of  Julius  Ca3sar  were  levied.  So  when  the  supreme  mo- 
ment came  he  was  ready  with  a  plan  that  was  adopted  by  Congress  and 
put  into  effective  operation  with  the  very  least  amount  of  friction. 

President  Wilson's  proclamation  called  for  the  first  registration  on 
June  5,  1917.  More  than  ten  million  men,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31, 
registered  for  military  service  on  that  day.  By  the  following  October  the 
sixteen  great  cantonments  were  ready,  and  the  training  process  began. 
So  rapidly  did  the  recruiting  of  the  army  go  forward  that  at  the  close  of 
hostilities  on  November  11,  1918,  America  had  3,700,000  men  under 
arms,  and  2,053,000  of  them  had  been  transported  over  seas.  Had  the 
war  continued  till  June  of  1919,  America  would  have  had  an  army  of 
4,000,000  fighting  men  in  Prance. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  our  enemies  and  a  marvel  to  our  allies  that 
America  could  recruit  and  transport  across  3,000  miles  of  submarine- 
infested  seas  an  army  of  such  proportions  in  so  short  a  time;  not  only 
this,  but  more  than  1,300,000  fighting  men  were  on  the  fighting  front  or 
behind  the  lines,  ready  to  be  moved  up  when  the  war  ended.  As  fighters 
they  proved  the  equal  of  any  army  in  the  field,  and  superior  to  the  war- 
weary  German  divisions.  They  earned  and  received  the  praise  of  Haig 
and  Foch  and  Pershing  and  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  the  allies  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  and  won  the  respect  of  their  enemies.  ~No 
such  war  effort  has  been  made  by  any  peaceful  nation  in  so  short  a  time. 

General  Pershing's  report  closes  with  this  tribute :  "Finally,  I  pay  the 
supreme  tribute  to  our  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line.  When  I  think  of 
their  heroism,  their  patience  under  hardship,  their  unflinching  spirit  of 
offensive  action,  I  am  filled  with  emotion  which  I  am  unable  to  express. 
Their  deeds  are  immortal  and  they  have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
our  country." 
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(1)  Soldiers  of  Freedom 

To  the  Soldiers  of  the  National  Army: 

You  are  undertaking  a  great  duty.  The  heart  of  the  whole  country  is 
with  you.  Everything  that  you  do  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest 
interest  and  with  the  deepest  solicitude,  not  only  by  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  you,  but  by  the  whole  nation  besides.  For  this  great  war 
draws  us  all  together,  makes  us  all  comrades  and  brothers,  as  all  true 
Americans  felt  themselves  to  be  when  we  first  made  good  our  national 
independence.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  will  be  upon  you,  because  you 
are  in  some  special  sense  the  soldiers  of  freedom. 

Let  it  be  your  pride,  therefore,  to  show  all  men  everywhere  not  only 
what  good  soldiers  you  are,  but  also  what  good  men  you  are,  keeping 
yourselves  fit  and  straight  in  everything  and  pure  and  clean  through  and 
through.  Let  us  set  for  ourselves  a  standard  so  high  that  it  will  be  a 
glory  to  live  up  to  it ;  and  then  let  us  live  up  to  it  and  add  a  new  laurel  to 
the  crown  of  America. 

My  affectionate  confidence  goes  with  you  in  every  battle  and  every  test. 
God  keep  and  guide  you ! 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 

(2)   "Lafayette,  We  Are  Here!" 

France  did  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  bring  on  this  war.  Her 
wealth  and  her  beauty  were  her  only  offense,  but  upon  these  the  Black 
Eagle  cast  lustful  eyes.  For  forty  years,  with  tireless  energy  and  match- 
less skill  the  Imperial  German  Government  converted  every  citizen  into 
a  soldier  and  every  industry  into  an  arsenal;  and  when  the  work  was 
complete,  when  a  vast  empire  had  been  forged  into  one  living  thunder- 
bolt suddenly,  without  warning,  and  without  cause,  this  thunderbolt 
was  hurled  at  the  devoted  head  of  France.  Under  this  awful  impact 
France  reeled  and  staggered  back  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  then 
like  a  tigress  about  to  be  robbed  of  her  whelps,  she  rallied  all  her  strength, 
sprang  at  the  invader's  throat,  and  put  up  a  fight  that  made  all  the  world 
wonder.  But  despite  the  godlike  heroism  of  her  men  and  the  godlike 
sacrifices  of  her  women,  the  day  came  when  France  was  bled  white  and 
starved  thin.  The  Beast  of  Berlin  was  at  her  breast,  and  still  too  proud 
to  cry  aloud  for  help  she  turned  wistful  eyes  to  this  young  giant  of  the 
West,  and  I  know  that  the  soul  of  every  true  American  leaped  for  joy 
when  General  Pershing  stood  in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  monument  to  Lafayette,  and  speaking  for  one  hundred  million  Ameri- 
can freemen  said,  "Lafayette,  we  are  here !" 

— Governor  T.  W.  Bichett. 
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(3)   America  Offers  Her  Troops 

General  John  J.  Pershing  visited  General  Foch,  the  new  supreme 
commander  of  the  allied  forces,  on  March  29,  1918,  and  placed  all  the 
men  and  resources  of  the  United  States  at  his  disposal  in  the  following 
words : 

"I  come  to  say  to  you  that  the  American  people  would  hold  it  a  great 
honor  for  our  troops  were  they  engaged  in  the  present  battle.  I  ask  it 
of  you,  in  my  name  and  in  that  of  the  American  people. 

"There  is  at  this  moment  no  other  question  than  that  of  fighting. 
Infantry,  artillery,  aviation — all  that  we  have  are  yours  to  dispose  of 
them  as  you  will.  Others  are  coming  which  are  as  numerous  as  will  be 
necessary.  I  have  come  to  say  to  you  that  the  American  people  would  be 
proud  to  be  engaged  in  the  greatest  battle  in  history." 

(4)  Your  Lad  and  My  Lad 

Down  toward  the  deep-blue  water,  marching  to  throb  of  drum, 
Prom  city  streets  and  country  lane  the  lines  of  khaki  come ; 
The  rumbling  guns,  the  sturdy  tread,  are  full  of  grim  appeal, 
While  rays  of  western  sunshine  flash  back  from  burnished  steel. 
With  eager  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame  the  serried  ranks  advance ; 
And  your  dear  lad,  and  my  dear  lad,  are  on  their  way  to  France. 

x\  sob  clings  choking  in  the  throat,  as  file  on  file  sweep  by, 
Between  those  cheering  multitudes,  to  where  the  great  ships  lie ; 
The  batteries  halt,  the  columns  wheel,  to  clear-toned  bugle  call, 
With  shoulders  squared  and  faces  front  they  stand  a  khaki  wall. 
Tears  shine  on  every  watcher's  cheek,  love  speaks  in  every  glance; 
For  your  dear  lad,  and  my  dear  lad,  are  on  their  way  to  Prance. 

Before  them,  through  a  mist  of  years,  in  soldier  buff  or  blue, 
Brave  comrades  from  a  thousand  fields  watch  now  in  proud  review ; 
The  same  old  Flag,  the  same  old  Faith — the  Freedom  of  the  World- 
Spells  Duty  in  those  flapping  folds  above  long  ranks  unfurled. 
Strong  are  the  hearts  which  bear  along  Democracy's  advance, 
As  your  dear  lad,  and  my  dear  lad,  go  on  their  way  to  France. 

The  word  rings  out ;  a  million  feet  tramp  forward  on  the  road, 
Along  that  path  of  sacrifice  o'er  which  their  fathers  strode, 
With  eager  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame,  with  cheers  on  smiling  lips, 
These  fighting  men  of  '17  move  onward  to  their  ships. 
Nor  even  love  may  hold  them  back,  or  halt  that  stern  advance, 
As  your  dear  lad,  and  my  dear  lad,  go  on  their  way  to  France. 

— Randall  Parrish. 

(Builders  of  Democracy,  by  Edwin  Greenlaw.     Publishers:   Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co. 
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(5)  The  Spirit  of  the  American  Soldier 

(A  letter  from   "Somewhere  in  France") 

The  papers  have  been  full  of  the  achievements  of  "my"  division,  but 
just  where  we  were,  and  what  we  did,  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell.  Just 
remember,  I  was  where  the  Hun  struck  the  hardest,  where  he  met  his 
greatest  surprise,  and  where  he  first  started  to  run.  I  was  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  pride  of  the  German  army,  and  even  though  it  be  so  very 
small,  yet  I,  along  with  all  the  others,  did  my  little  part  in  causing  the 
German  offensive  to  be  turned  into  the  greatest  of  Allied  victories. 

But  every  one  was  happy,  happy  in  the  thought  that  they  were  fight- 
ing, and  fighting  a  winning  fight  for  God,  country,  and  home.  The 
spirit  of  the  American  soldier  is  the  most  wonderful  sight  of  all.  To 
daunt  him  is  an  impossibility ;  you  cannot  work  him  too  hard ;  and  with 
his  faith  in  God  he  fears  nothing;  with  death  and  destruction  on  all 
sides  of  him  he  can  laugh  at  it  all.  Laugh  because  he  knows  he  is  right, 
and  that  whatever  the  cost,  the  reward  is  worth  it.  He  has  made  his 
peace  with  God  and  is  here  to  deliver  the  goods.  He  is  not  doing  his 
"bit,"  but  every  day,  every  hour,  he  is  doing  his  "all." 

The  bravest  battle  that  was  ever  fought, 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when  ? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world,  you'll  find  it  not ; 

'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen, 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought, 

From  the  mouths  of  wonderful  men. 

But  deep  in  the  walled-up  woman's  heart, 

Of  women  that  would  not  yield, 
But  bravely,  silently,  bore  her  part, 

Lo !  there  is  the  battlefield. 

The  above  conveys  to  you  my  only  trouble,  my  only  worry.  I  know 
that  each  of  you  is  worrying  about  me,  and  my  prayer  today  is  that 
you  cease  your  worrying.  I  am  taking  my  chance,  'tis  true,  but  it  is  so 
small  a  chance,  and  if  I  should  happen  to  be  called,  think  what  a  call  it 
would  be,  think  of  the  victory,  the  personal  victory  that  would  be  won. 

I  know  you  have  fought  your  silent  battles,  from  babyhood  to  the 
grave,  and  that  you  hate  to  see  me  go  out,  after  all  your  years  of  toiling, 
struggling  with  me,  to  take  my  chance  upon  the  field  of  battle.  But, 
dear  ones,  my  prayer  today  is,  give  me  a  thousand  deaths  upon  the  field 
of  France,  but  God  deliver  me  from  the  coward's  heart  which  would 
make  me  stay  at  home.  You  have  filled  my  veins  with  a  blood  which 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  less  than  my  best ;  you  have  filled  my  soul  with 
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a  spirit  which  will  not  allow  me  to  stay  behind,  and  see  others  play  my 
game.  Yes,  blood  and  spirit  which  cause  me  to  glory  in  that  God- 
given  privilege  of  helping  destroy  the  greatest  menace  to  God  and  to  man 
the  world  has  ever  known.  So,  on  I  go,  with  God  as  my  guide  and  home 
my  destination.  Some  day  I  will  come  back  to  you,  but  it  will  be  only 
after  my  duty  has  been  done.  It  may  be  hard  on  you,  but  no  greater 
life  can  be  lived,  no  grander  death  died. 


10.     THE  PART  THE  NAVY  PLAYED  IN  THE  WAR 

Here  are  some  of  the  big  things  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus 
Daniels,  sets  down  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  navy  during  the  war. 
And  if  you  were  to  ask  him  how  it  has  been  done,  he  would  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  result  of  good  "team  work."  "Every  man  pulling  with  the 
other  for  the  sake  of  the  play  and  the  team  and  the  flag."  That  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Navy. 

Now  the  American  Navy  has  always  been  of  first  rate  quality,  but  we 
want  to  notice  particularly  its  growth  and  how  it  rose  to  the  occasion  or 
met  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  war. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared  the  enlistment  and  enrollment  of  the 
navy  numbered  65,777.  On  the  day  Germany  signed  the  armistice  it 
numbered  over  seven  times  as  many.  It  had  increased  to  497,030  men 
and  women,  for  it  became  necessary  to  enroll  patriotic  women  as  well 
as  men. 

In  European  Waters 

Our  naval  forces  have  been  stationed  in  European  waters  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  White  Sea ;  at  Corfu,  Gibraltar,  along  the  French 
Bay  of  Biscay  ports,  at  the  English  Channel  ports,  on  the  Irish  coast,  in 
the  North  Sea  and  at  Archangel.  Without  this  service  our  forces  at  the 
front  could  not  have  carried  on  the  successful  work  that  they  did. 

Troops  Carried  Over  Seas 

America  had  a  big  problem  in  the  war  that  none  of  the  other  allies 
had  to  cope  with.  The  battle  ground  was  3,000  miles  away.  There  was 
the  transportation  of  her  men,  munitions  and  supplies. 

This  required  ships  which  she  did  not  have.  The  merchant  marine  of 
the  allies  was  already  taxed  in  carrying  munitions  for  the  fighters  and 
food  for  the  people.  She  could  not  rely  upon  them.  America,  therefore, 
had  to  build  ships,  and  build  them  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  or 
even  dreamed  of.  America  was  not  ready  for  this  demand,  for  she  was 
not  a  ship  building  country  before  the  war.     But  she  proved  herself 
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equal  to  the  situation.  This  tax  upon  her  brought  into  play  her  best 
efforts.  It  developed  initiative  and  new  methods  were  used  which  will 
leave  their  mark  on  future  ship  building. 

The  Submarine 

In  addition  to  the  building  of  ships  and  the  transportation  of  soldiers, 
supplies  and  munitions,  the  German  submarine  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Our  destroyers  and  patrol  vessels  waged  unceasing  war  against  the  sub- 
marine, which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  naval  losses  were  compara- 
tively small.  Not  one  east-bound  American  transport  was  even  damaged, 
and  only  three  American  troop  ships  were  sunk  on  the  return  voyage. 

(1)  Secretary  Daniels 

It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
that  a  native  of  this  State,  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels,  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  navy  department  during  the  recent  war.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  administration  he  was  severely  criticized  by  many  reliable  people. 
However,  he  kept  steadily  at  his  job,  holding  close  to  the  idea  that 
efficiency  and  democracy  were  not  incompatible,  even  in  the  navy.  If 
any  tradition  stood  in  the  way  of  increased  efficiency  or  of  a  wider  oppor- 
tunity to  the  enlisted  men,  the  tradition  had  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Wine 
was  removed  from  the  ships,  on  the  ground  that  our  first  line  of  defense 
should  be  entrusted  to  men  with  minds  unclouded  by  strong  drink. 
Schools  were  established  for  the  enlisted  men  on  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple that  the  door  of  opportunity  should  be  flung  wide  for  the  enlisted 
men — making  it  possible  for  any  one  with  the  brains  and  energy  to  work 
himself  up  to  any  command.  The  old  system  of  seniority  promotion  was 
abolished.  Now  men  of  brains  of  all  ranks  are  considered  for  promotion 
without  regard  to  length  of  service.  Here  is  a  strong  motive  for  effort 
and  it  has  told  on  the  navy's  efficiency.  However,  we  might  say  that  this 
new  navy  has  been  surcharged  with  the  American  spirit  through  the 
recognition  of  sobriety,  education,  effort  and  ability. 

After  this  navy  had  stood  the  test  of  war,  the  great  secretary  can  be 
judged  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  former  critics.  Today  no  man  in  the 
service  of  the  government  is  more  uniformly  recognized  as  having  done 
his  job  well.  Admiral  George  Dewey  said  that  Josephus  Daniels  is  the 
greatest  secretary  of  the  navy  that  America  has  had. 

The  secretary  himself,  in  summing  up  the  condition  of  the  navy  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  made  this  modest  statement :  "Under  the  vast  strain 
of  war  the  navy  has  been  adequate.  It  will  continue  to  be  adequate. 
Every  man  in  the  navy  is  a  student.  Every  man  is  a  fighter.  Every 
man  is  on  tiptoe  to  put  the  big  game  through  with  the  rest  of  the  team 
for  democracy,  patriotism  and  victory." 
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11.     THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IN  WAR 

As  soon  as  war  flamed  up  in  France  the  Red  Cross  began  its  work  of 
rushing  over  hospital  supplies.  Enormous  warehouses  were  established 
back  of  the  battle  lines  and  were  kept  filled  with  an  unending  stream  of 
supplies,  gauze  and  linen  bandages  made  by  the  women  of  America, 
medicine,  anesthetics,  surgical  instruments,  and  other  things  needed  for 
the  relief  of  suffering. 

As  most  of  the  fighting  was  on  French  soil,  it  was  France  that  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  caring  for  practically  all  of  the  wounded  Allied 
soldiers.  During  the  offensive  of  the  spring  of  1918  the  wounded  came 
piling  back  from  the  front  so  fast  that  the  scantily  equipped  French 
hospitals  could  not  possibly  take  care  of  them,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
merely  had  their  wounds  stuffed  with  paper.  The  Red  Cross  at  once  set 
about  fitting  these  French  hospitals  properly,  and  furnished  all,  or  most 
of  the  hospital  supplies  for  about  4,000  of  them.  It  also  built  many  new 
hospitals  and  sanatoriums.  Churches,  barns,  medieval  castles,  caves, 
and  tents  were  all  used  for  hospitals,  so  great  was  the  need.  Thousands 
of  trained  nurses  and  doctors  wTere  sent  over  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

(1)   The  Red  Cross  Spirit  Speaks 

Wherever  war,  with  its  red  woes, 
Or  flood,  or  fire,  or  famine  goes, 

There,  too,  go  I ; 
If  earth  in  any  quarter  quakes 
Or  pestilence  its  ravage  makes, 

Thither  I  fly. 

I  kneel  behind  the  soldier's  trench, 

I  walk  'mid  shambles'  smear  and  stench, 

The  dead  I  mourn; 
I  bear  the  stretcher  and  I  bend 
O'er  Sammie,  Pierre,  and  Jack  to  mend 

What  shells  have  torn. 

I  go  wherever  man  may  dare, 
I  go  wherever  woman's  care 

And  love  can  live. 
Wherever  strength  and  skill  can  bring 
Surcease  to  human  suffering. 

Or  solace  give. 
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The  cross  which  on  niy  arm  I  wear, 
The  flag  which  o'er  my  breast  I  bear, 

Is  but  the  sign 
Of  what  you'd  sacrifice  for  him 
Who  suffers  on  the  hellish  rim 

Of  war's  red  line. 

— John  Finley. 

{The  Liberty  Reader,  by  Sheridan.    Publishers:   Beuj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.) 

(2)   The  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World 

If  the  world  does  not  learn  unselfishness  from  the  horrible  catastrophe 
of  war,  every  drop  of  blood  spilled  and  every  agony  suffered  by  those 
who  are  making  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in  will  have  been  in  vain. 

To  give  and  give  freely  that  our  cause  may  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  energy  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  American  citizen. 

But  to  give  is  not  all  and  means  little,  if  we  do  not  also  support  with 
every  means  in  our  power  the  wonderful  work  which  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Red  Cross. 

How  much  this  work  means  is  realized  only  by  those  who  are  giving 
their  services  at  the  front,  and  by  those  to  whom  those  services  are  given. 
If  you  but  knew  a  tithe  of  what  they  know,  if  you  but  saw  with  your  own 
eyes  the  pain,  the  horror,  and  the  suffering,  you  would  forego  every 
worldly  pleasure  to  give — give — give. 

The  Red  Cross  is  today  the  greatest  mother  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  mother  of  millions,  while  millions  of  mothers  wait  and  pray 
at  home. 

When  the  world  grows  dark  and  the  light  of  hope  burns  low — when  the 
groping  hand  of  a  grown  man — just  a  child  again — reaches  forth  to 
seek  a  mate — the  name  "Mother"  is  murmured  through  hot,  dry  lips,  and 
eyes  that  may  never  see  again  are  once  more  brightened  by  a  last,  sweet 
vision  of  Her.  It  is  then  that,  stretching  forth  her  hands  to  all  in 
need — to  Jew  or  Gentile,  black  or  white,  knowing  no  favorite,  yet  favor- 
ing all — the  Red  Cross  takes  the  place  of  mother  in  so  far  as  that  place 
can  ever  be  taken  by  any  one  but  mother  herself. 

Ready  and  eager  to  comfort  at  a  time  when  comfort  is  most  needed. 
Helping  the  little  home  that's  crushed  beneath  an  iron  hand  by  showing 
mercy  in  a  healthy,  human  way;  rebuilding  it,  in  fact,  with  stone  on 
stone ;  replenishing  empty  bins  and  empty  cupboards ;  bringing  warmth 
to  hearts  and  hearths  too  long  neglected. 

She's  warming  thousands,  feeding  thousands,  healing  thousands  from 
her  store— The  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World— the  RED  CROSS. 

(Patriotic  Selections,  Shurter.) 
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(3)   The  Meaning  of  Our  Red  Cross 

By  Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken 

(President  American  Junior  Red  Cross  Society) 

The  red  in  our  cross  stands  for  sacrifice,  for  giving  life,  as  the  warm, 
crimson  blood  gives  life  to  the  body.  The  cross  has  the  same  length  on 
all  four  sides  of  its  arms,  to  signify  that  it  gives  life  equally  to  all,  high 
or  low,  east  or  west.  It  stands  alone,  no  words  or  markings  on  it,  to 
show  that  the  Red  Cross  workers  have  only  one  thought — to  serve. 
They  ask  no  questions,  they  care  not  whether  the  wounded  be  ours  or  of 
another  people — their  duty  is  to  give,  and  to  give  quickly. 

The  Red  Cross  stands  on  a  white  ground,  because  real  sacrifice  can 
come  only  from  pure  hearts.  Service  must  come,  not  from  hate,  but 
from  love;  from  the  noblest  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  hearts,  or  it 
will  fail.  That  is  why  children  love  this  flag.  It  is  drawing  them 
by  millions  in  the  schools  of  our  land,  in  a  wonderful  army  of  rescue 
under  the  President,  to  make,  to  save,  to  give  for  others.  And  some 
day  the  children  of  all  lands,  under  the  Red  Cross,  will  teach  the  grown 
people  the  ways  of  understanding  and  of  friendship — the  beautiful 
meaning  of  the  Red  Cross  which  is  echoed  in  their  lives. 

(The  Liberty  Reader,  by  Sheridan.    Publishers:    Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.) 


12.     HOME  SERVICE 

(Backing  Up  the  Soldiers) 

The  service  of  the  people  who  stayed  at  home  made  the  victory  of  the 
"Soldiers  of  Freedom"  possible.  At  their  country's  call,  they  rallied 
as  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

A  Place  for  All  in  the  Army  of  Service 

The  soldier  and  the  sailor  served  fighting  for  Democracy. 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse  served  by  caring  for  the  wounded. 

The  miner,  the  mechanic,  and  the  farmer  served  by  supplying  coal, 
ships,  munitions,  food,  etc.,  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  business  and  the  professional  man,  in  fact  all  of  us,  served  by 
supplying  money. 

The  housekeeper  and  the  cook  served  by  saving  food  and  fuel. 

The  teacher  served  by  training  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  citizens. 

Every  patriotic  American  served  by  being  loyal,  by  working,  by 
saving,  and  by  giving. 
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"Fighting  Dollars" 

The  call  came  for  money.  To  muster  millions  of  dollars,  put  them  in 
khaki  and  send  them  to  the  fighting  lines  was  America's  great  task.  The 
volunteer  spirit  of  the  American  people,  the  true  spirit  of  victory, 
showed  itself  at  once.  They  were  asked  for  great  loans  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Rich  and  poor  yielded  up  their  earnings  and  their  savings.  There 
have  been  four  loans — every  time  they  were  greatly  over-subscribed. 
Almost  seventeen  billions  has  been  raised — more  money  than  all  of  us 
could  count,  if  we  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  and  count  con- 
tinuously. This  great  sum  poured  in  from  all  grades  and  classes;  the 
waitress,  the  mail-carrier,  the  school  teacher,  the  clerk,  the  store-keeper, 
as  well  as  the  ship-owner,  the  manufacturer  and  the  banker,  answered 
the  call. 

The  War  Savings  Campaign  was  carried  on  in  every  State,  every 
town,  every  home.  Our  boys  and  girls  have  learned  their  lesson  of 
thrift,  for  where  is  there  today  the  child  who  can  not  show  his  card 
filled  with  Thrift  Stamps? 

Food  for  the  World 

Money  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  thing  asked  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  us: 

"Our  Allies  are  confronted  with  the  grim  specter  of  starvation,  and 
if  for  no  other  reason  they  must  be  fed  in  our  own  defense.  If  they  have 
to  yield  to  Germany  because  of  hunger,  America  alone  will  have  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  winning  the  world  war.  And  so  to  save  our 
Allies  and  their  liberty  and  our  own,  we  have  pledged  our  youth,  our 
wealth,  our  all. 

"An  army  ill-fed  cannot  fight;  people  ill-nourished  cannot  maintain 
their  armies ;  if  the  women  and  children  cry  for  bread,  the  soldiers  lose 
heart.    If  the  bread  line  is  lowered,  the  batter  line  breaks. 

"Three  times  a  day — at  each  meal — think  of  America's  glorious  priv- 
ilege :  To  feed  the  world  while  it  fights  its  way  to  freedom.  Then  re- 
member that  you  are  standing  guard,  that  the  opportunity  to  win  this 
war  for  humanity  is  yours." 

In  answer  to  these  words  the  whole  country  gladly  saved  the  food 
needed  to  feed  the  world.  Twelve  million  families  signed  pledges  to 
observe  the  rules  of  the  Food  Administration.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and 
clubs  joined  in,  not  for  a  week,  but  for  many  months. 

Farmers  everywhere,  and  people  even  with  the  tiniest  gardens,  helped 
in  the  struggle  to  provide  more  food ;  and  when  we  know  that  war  gardens 
counted  six  millions,  who  can  measure  the  service  of  the  people  at 
home?  This  much  we  truly  know,  that  it  was  this  spirit  of  America 
"backing  up  her  Soldiers  of  Freedom"  that  helped  to  win  the  victory 
"over  there." 
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[Reading] 

1.     FREEDOM'S  VICTORY 

November  11,  1918,  is  the  day  of  days  in  modern  history.  On  that 
day  the  armistice  was  signed,  fighting  ceased,  and  all  the  world  knew 
that  Germany  had  surrendered.  To  General  Foch  all  honor  is  given  for 
leading  the  allies  to  win  the  victory  for  Freedom.  General  Foch  him- 
self tells  us  that  one  week  more  of  fighting  would  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  German  army.  As  a  general  he  longed  to  see  the 
enemy  conquered  in  battle,  but  as  a  father,  he  remembered  that  it  meant 
more  precious  lives  lost,  more  sorrow  for  those  whose  loved  ones  were 
under  his  command,  and  that  is  why  he  agreed  to  sign  the  armistice. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  fought  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  are  today  the  greatest  "Soldiers  of  Freedom,"  for  they  have 
given  their  lives  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 


2.     BLUE  STARS  AND  GOLDEN  STARS 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

It  was  my  lot  of  late  to  travel  far 

Through  all  America's  domain, 

A  willing,  gray-haired  servitor 

Bearing  the  Fiery  Cross  of  righteous  war — 

And  everywhere,  on  mountain,  vale  and  plain, 

In  crowded  street  and  lonely  cottage  door, 

I  saw  the  symbol  of  the  bright  blue  star, 

Millions  of  stars.    Rejoice,  dear  land,  rejoice 

That  God  hath  made  thee  great  enough  to  give 

Beneath  thy  starry  flag  unfurled 

A  gift  to  all  the  world — 

Thy  living  sons  that  Liberty  might  live. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  they  ventured  forth, 
Boys  of  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  the  North, 
High-hearted,  keen,  with  laughter  and  with  song, 
Fearless  of  lurking  danger  on  the  sea,- 
Eager  to  fight  in  Flanders  or  in  France 
Against  the  monstrous  German  wrong, 
And  sure  of  victory! 
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Brothers  in  soul  with  British  and  with  French 
They  held  their  ground  in  many  a  bloody  trench ; 
And  when  the  swift  word  came 
Advance ! 

Over  the  top  they  went  through  waves  of  flame — 

Confident,  reckless,  irresistible, 

Real  Americans — 

Their  rush  was  never  stayed 

Until  the  foe  fell  back,  defeated  and  dismayed. 

O  land  that  bore  them,  write  upon  thy  roll 

Of  battles  won 

To  liberate  the  human  soul, 

Chateau-Thierry  and  Saint  Mihiel 

And  the  fierce  agony  of  the  Argonne ; 

Yea,  count  among  thy  little  rivers,  dear 

Because  of  friends  whose  feet  have  trodden  there, 

The  Marne,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle. 

Now  the  vile  sword 

In  Potsdam  forged  and  bathed  in  hell 

Is  beaten  down,  the  victory  given 

To  the  sword  forged  in  faith  and  bathed  in  heaven. 

Now  home  again  our  heroes  come; 

Oh,  welcome  them  with  bugle  and  with  drum, 

Ring  bells,  blow  whistles,  make  a  joyful  noise 

Unto  the  Lord ! 

And  welcome  home  our  blue-star  boys, 

Whose  manhood  has  made  known 

To  all  the  world  America 

Unselfish,  brave  and  free,  the  great  Republic, 

Who  lives  not  for  herself  alone. 

But  many  a  boy  we  hold 

Dear  in  our  heart  of  hearts 

Is  missing  from  the  home-returning  host. 

Ah,  say  not  they  are  lost, 

For  they  have  found  and  given  their  life 

In  sacrificial  strife; 

Their  service  stars  have  changed  from  blue  to  gold  I. 

That  sudden  rapture  took  them  far  away, 

Yet  they  are  here  with  us  today, 

Even  as  the  heavenly  stars  we  cannot  see 

Through  the  bright  veil  of  sunlight 

Shed  their  influence  still 

On  our  vexed  life,  and  promise  peace 

From  God  to  all  men  of  good  will. 
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What  wreatli  shall  we  entwine 

For  our  dear  boys  to  deck  their  holy  shrine? 

Mountain  laurel,  manzanita, 

Golden  rod  and  asters  blue, 

Yellow  jasmine,  silver  pine, 

Wild  azalea,  meadow  rue, 

Tiger  lilies,  columbine — 
All  the  native  blooms  that  grow 
In  these  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new 
Wherein  they  loved  to  ramble  and  play. 

Bring  no  exotic  flowers ; 

America  was  in  their  hearts, 

And  they  are  ours 

Forever  and  a  day. 

O  happy  warriors,  forgive  the  tear 

Falling  from  eyes  that  miss  you ; 

Forgive  the  word  of  grief  from  mother-lips 

That  ne'er  on  earth  shall  kiss  you. 

Hear  only  what  our  hearts  would  have  you  hear- 

Glory  and  praise  and  gratitude  and  pride 

From  the  dear  country  to  whose  cause  you  died. 

Now  you  have  run  your  race  and  won  your  prize, 

Old  age  shall  never  burden  you,  the  fears 

And  conflicts  that  beset  our  lingering  years 

Shall  never  vex  your  souls  in  Paradise, 

Immortal,  young  and  crowned  with  victory, 

From  life's  long  battle  you  have  found  release. 

And  He  who  died  for  all  on  Calvary 

Has  welcomed  you,  brave  soldiers  of  the  cross, 

Into  eternal  Peace. 

Peace,  peace,  O  great  and  holy  word ! 

Help  us,  dear  God,  to  guard  it  with  the  sword. 

We  want  a  better  world  than  that  of  old. 

Lead  us  on  paths  of  high  endeavor 

Toiling  upward,  climbing  ever, 

Ready  to  suffer  for  the  right, 

Until  we  reach  at  last  a  loftier  height. 

More  worthy  to  behold 

Our  guiding  stars,  our  hero-stars  of  gold. 
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3.     TO  GENERAL  PERSHING 

You  led  our  sons  across  the  haunted  flood 

Into  the  Canaan  of  their  high  desire — 
No  milk  and  honey  there,  but  tears  and  blood 

Flowed  where  the  hosts  of  evil  trod  in  fire 
And  left  a  worse  than  desert  where  they  passed. 

Your  eyes  were  clear  to  see  the  snares  that  lay 
Before  those  boyish  feet  that  marched  so  fast — 

Your  heart  and  hands  were  strong  to  clean  the  way. 
Now,  now  at  last,  back  from  the  silenced  guns, 
Crowned  by  our  blessings  you  shall  lead  our  sons ! 

— Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 
(Literary  Digest.) 


4.     TO  PEACE  WITH  VICTORY 

I  could  not  welcome  you,  0  longed-for  Peace, 
Unless  your  coming  had  been  heralded 
By  victory !    The  legions  who  have  bled 
Had  elsewise  died  in  vain  for  our  release. 

But  now  that  you  come  sternly,  let  me  kneel 
And  pay  my  tribute  to  the  myriad  dead, 
Who  counted  not  the  blood  that  they  have  shed 
Against  the  goal  their  valor  shall  reveal. 

Ah !  what  had  been  the  shame,  had  all  the  stars 
And  stripes  of  our  brave  flag  dropped  still  unfurled, 
When  the  fair  freedom  of  the  weary  world 
Hung  in  the  balance.    Welcome  then  the  scars! 

Welcome  the  sacrifice !     With  lifted  head 
Our  nation  greets  dear  Peace  as  honor's  right; 
And  ye  the  Brave,  the  Fallen  in  the  fight, 
Had  ye  not  perished,  then  were  honor  dead ! 

— Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 
(Literary  Digest.) 
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5.     A  HYMN  TO  THE  DAWN  OF  PEACE 

Awake !   Awake !   the  stars  are  pale,  the  east  is  russet  gray : 
They  fade,  behold  the  phantoms  fade,  that  kept  the  gates  of  day ; 
Throw  wide  the  burning  valves,  and  let  the  golden  streets  be  free, 
The  morning  watch  is  past — the  watch  of  evening  shall  not  be. 

Put  off,  put  oft'  your  mail,  ye  kings,  and  beat  your  brands  to  dust : 
A  surer  grasp  your  hands  must  know,  your  hearts  a  better  trust ; 
Nay,  bend  aback  the  lance's  point,  and  break  the  helmet  bar, — 
A  noise  is  on  the  morning  winds,  but  not  the  noise  of  war  ! 

Among  the  grassy  mountain  paths  the  glittering  troops  increase  : 

They  come !  they  come ! — how  fair  their  feet — they  come  that  publish 

peace ! 
Yea,  Victory !  fair  Victory !  our  enemies'  and  ours, 
And  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light,  and  all  the  earth  with  flowers. 

Ah !  still  depressed,  and  dim  with  dew,  but  yet  a  little  while, 
And  radiant  with  the  deathless  rose  the  wilderness  shall  smile, 
And  every  tender  living  thing  shall  feed  by  streams  of  rest, 
Nor  lamb  shall  from  the  fold  be  lost,  nor  nursling  from  the  nest. 

For  aye,  the  time  of  wrath  is  past,  and  near  the  time  of  rest, 
And  honor  binds  the  brow  of  man,  and  faithfulness  his  breast, — 
Behold,  the  time  of  wrath  is  past,  and  righteousness  shall  be, 
And  the  Wolf  is  dead  in  Arcady,  and  the  Dragon  in  the  sea ! 

(Written  by  John  Ruskin  about  the  year  1865,  but  not  published  until  1891.) 


6.     AT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
(Extracts  from  President  Poincare's  Address) 

Gentlemen,  France  greets  and  thanks  you  for  having  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  your  labors  the  city  which  for  more  than  four  years  the  enemy 
has  made  his  principal  military  objective  and  of  which  the  valor  of  the 
allied  armies  has  victoriously  defended  against  increasingly  renewed 
offensives. 

Permit  me  to  see  in  your  decision  the  homage  of  all  the  nations  that 
you  represent  toward  a  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  endured 
the  sufferings  of  war,  of  wThich  entire  provinces  have  been  transferred 
into  a  vast  battlefield  and  have  been  systematically  laid  waste  by  the 
invader  and  which  has  paid  the  human  tribute  in  death. 
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No  Share  in  the  Crime 

France  has  borne  these  enormous  sacrifices,  although  she  had  not  the 
slightest  responsibility  for  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  universe.  And  at  the  moment  when  the  cycle  of  horror  is 
ending,  all  the  powers  whose  delegates  are  assembled  here  may  acquit 
themselves  of  the  share  in  the  crime  which  has  resulted  in  so  unprece- 
dented a  disaster.  What  gives  you  the  authority  to  establish  a  peace  of 
justice  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  peoples  of  whom  you  are  the  delegates 
has  had  any  part  in  the  injustice.  Humanity  can  place  confidence  in  you 
because  you  are  not  among  those  who  have  outraged  the  rights  of 
humanity. 

Great  Britain 

Faithfully  supported  by  her  dominions  and  colonies,  Great  Britain 
decided  that  she  could  not  remain  aloof  from  a  struggle  in  which  the 
fate  of  every  country  was  involved.  She  has  made,  and  her  dominions 
and  colonies  have  made  with  her,  prodigious  efforts  to  prevent  the  war 
from  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  the  destruction 
of  right. 

Tribute  to  America 

Thus,  it  was  the  extent  of  German  ambitions  that  brought  so  many 
peoples,  great  and  small,  to  align  themselves  against  the  same  adversary. 
And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  solemn  resolutions  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  under  the  auspices  of  its  illustrious  President,  Mr. 
Wilson,  whom  I  am  happy  to  greet  here  in  the  name  of  grateful  France 
and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
nations  represented  in  this  room. 

United  States  Passed  Supreme  Judgment 

The  intervention  of  the  United  States  was  something  more,  something 
greater  than  a  great  political  and  military  event.  It  was  a  supreme 
judgment  passed  at  the  bar  of  history  by  the  lofty  consciences  of  a  free 
people  and  their  chief  magistrate  on  the  enormous  responsibilities  in- 
curred in  the  frightful  conflict  which  was  lacerating  humanity. 

It  was  not  only  to  protect  itself  from  the  audacious  aims  of  German 
megalomania  that  the  United  States  equipped  fleets  and  created  immense 
armies,  but  also  and  above  all,  to  defend  an  ideal  of  liberty  over  which 
it  saw  the  huge  shadow  of  the  imperial  eagle  encroaching  further  every 
day.  America,  the  daughter  of  Europe,  crossed  the  ocean  to  rescue  her 
mother  from  the  humiliation  of  the  thraldom  to  save  civilization. 

Respect  for  Peace 

It  will  lay  down  conditions  concerning  present  or  future  adherence 
and,  as  it  is  to  have  for  its  essential  aim  the  prevention  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  renewals  of  wars,  it  will,  above  all,  seek  to  gain  respect  for  the 
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peace  which  you  will  have  established  and  will  find  it  the  less  difficult 
to  maintain  in  proportion  as  this  peace  will  in  itself  imply  the  greater 
realities  of  justice  and  safer  guaranties  of  stability. 

By  establishing  this  newT  order  of  things  you  will  meet  the  aspirations 
of  humanity,  which,  after  the  frightful  convulsions  of  the  bloodstained 
years,  ardently  wishes  to  feel  itself  protected  by  a  union  of  free  people 
against  the  ever  possible  revival  of  primitive  savagery.  An  immortal 
glory  will  attach  to  the  names  of  the  nations  and  the  men  who  have 
desired  to  cooperate  in  this  grand  work  in  faith  of  brotherhood  and  who 
have  taken  the  pains  to  eliminate  from  the  future  peace  causes  of  dis- 
turbance and  instability. 

You  are  assembled  in  order  to  repair  the  evil  that  has  been  done  and 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  future  of  the 
world.  I  leave  you,  gentlemen,  to  your  grave  deliberations  and  declare 
the  conference  of  Paris  open. 


[Reading] 

7.     THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Peace  for  the  world  is  now  the  hope  of  all  peoples. 

In  some  happier  future  may  the  vision  of  Isaiah  be  fulfilled,  "And 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more." 

Since  "the  heart  of  America  shall  interpret  the  heart  of  the  world"  let 
us  hear  President  Wilson's  words  on  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  a  League  of  Nations : 

"If  it  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  common  object  of  the  Governments 
associated  against  Germany  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  govern,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  to  achieve  by  the  coming  settlements  a  secure  and  last- 
ing peace,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit  down  at  the  peace  table 
shall  come  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  price,  the  only  price,  that  will 
procure  it;  and  ready  and  willing  also,  to  create  in  some  virile  fashion 
the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the  agree- 
ments of  the  peace  will  be  honored  and  fulfilled. 

"That  price  is  impartial  justice  in  every  item  of  the  settlement,  no 
matter  whose  interest  is  crossed;  and  not  only  impartial  justice,  but  also 
the  satisfaction  of  the  several  peoples  whose  fortunes  are  dealt  with. 
That  indispensable  instrumentality  is  a  League  of  Nations  formed  under 
covenants  that  will  be  efficacious.  Without  such  an  instrumentality,  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  guaranteed,  peace  will  rest  in  part 
upon  the  word  of  outlaws,  and  only  upon  that  word.  For  Germany  will 
have  to  redeem  her  character,  not  by  what  happens  at  the  peace  table  but 
by  what  follows. 
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"And,  as  I  see  it,  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
clear  definition  of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  in  a  sense  the  most 
essential  part,  of  the  peace  settlement  itself.  It  cannot  be  formed  now. 
If  formed  now,  it  would  be  merely  a  new  alliance  confined  to  the  nations 
associated  against  a  common  enemy.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  could  be 
formed  after  the  settlement.  It  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  peace;  and 
the  peace  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  an  afterthought.  The  reason,  to 
speak  in  plain  terms  again,  why  it  must  be  guaranteed  is  that  there  will 
be  parties  to  the  peace  whose  promises  have  proved  untrustworthy,  and 
means  must  be  found  in  connection  with  the  peace  settlement  itself  to 
remove  that  source  of  insecurity.  It  would  be  folly  to  leave  the  guaran- 
tee to  the  subsequent  voluntary  action  of  the  Governments  we  have  seen 
destroy  Russia  and  deceive  Rumania. 

"But  these  general  terms  do  not  disclose  the  whole  matter.  Some 
details  are  needed  to  make  them  sound  less  like  a  thesis  and  more  like 
a  practical  program.  These,  then,  are  some  of  the  particulars,  and  I 
state  them  with  the  greater  confidence  because  I  can  state  them  authori- 
tatively as  representing  this  Government's  interpretation  of  its  own 
duty  with  regard  to  peace : 

"First.  The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimina- 
tion between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice  that  plays  no  favorites  and 
knows  no  standard  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples  concerned. 

"Second.  No  special  or  separate  interest  of  any  single  nation  or  any 
group  of  nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  part  of  the  settlement 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  interest  of  all. 

"Third.  There  can  be  no  league  or  alliances  or  special  covenants  and 
understandings  within  the  general  and  common  family  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

"Fourth.  And  more  specifically,  there  can  be  no  special,  selfish 
economic  combinations  within  the  league  and  no  employment  of  any 
form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion  except  as  the  power  of  economic 
penalty  by  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested  in  the 
League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  control. 

"Fifth.  All  international  agreements  and  treaties  of  every  kind  must 
be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Special  alliances. and  economic  rivalries  and  hostilities  haA^e  been  the 
prolific  source  in  the  modern  world  of  the  plans  and  passions  that  pro- 
duce war.  It  would  be  an  insincere  as  well  as  an  insecure  peace  that  did 
not  exclude  them  in  definite  and  binding  terms. 

"The  confidence  with  which  I  venture  to  speak  for  our  people  in  these 
matters  does  not  spring  from  our  traditions  merely  and  the  well-known 
principles  of  international  action  which  we  have  always  professed  and 
followed.  In  the  same  sentence  in  which  I  say  that  the  United  States 
will  enter  into  no  special  arrangements  or  understandings  with  particu- 
lar nations  let  me  say  also  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  assume 
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its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  cove- 
nants and  understandings  upon  which  peace  must  henceforth  rest.  We 
still  read  Washington's  immortal  warning  against  "entangling  alliances'* 
with  full  comprehension  and  an  answering  purpose.  But  only  special 
and  limited  alliances  entangle;  and  we  recognize  and  accept  the  duty  of 
a  new  day  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  hope  for  a  general  alliance  which 
will  avoid  entanglements  and  clear  the  air  of  the  world  for  common 
understandings  and  the  maintenance  of  common  rights." 


8.     THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

I.     Q.  Who  will  he  included  in  the  League  of  Nations  1 
A.  All  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth. 

II.     Q.  Will  even  the  small  nations  have  a  voice  in  the  transactions 
of  this  league  ? 
A.  It  is  intended  that  every  nation  shall  be  heard  in  this  democ- 
racy of  nations,  just  as  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  State  is 
equal  before  the  law  in  our  democracy  of  individuals. 

III.     Q.  Will  a  league  of  nations  tend  to  prevent  war? 

A.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  peace  conference  to  develop  such  a  com- 
munity of  interest  among  the  nations  that  each  will  be 
willing  to  surrender  some  of  its  sovereign  rights  for  the 
common  good,  and  in  this  way  strive  for  cooperation 
rather  than  conflict. 

IV.     Q.  How  will  it  tend  to  prevent  war? 

A.  When  two  nations  begin  a  quarrel  the  league  will  step  in  and 
settle  the  difficulty  between  them  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  war.  If  a  nation  is  seeking  justice  it 
will  be  satisfied.  If  it  is  seeking  dominion  it  will  be 
subdued. 

V.     Q.  In  case  a  nation  is  determined  to  fight  any  way,  what  will 
the  league  do  ? 
A.  The  International  police  will  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
this  nation  until  it  becomes  amenable  to  law  just  as  a  city 
policeman  arrests  an  unruly  citizen. 

VI.     Q.  Would  a  League  of  Nations  limit   the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  entering  it? 
A.  It  would  limit  to  some  extent  the  freedom  of  action  of  this 
nation  in  relation  to  the  other  nations,  but  it  would  not 
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affect  in  any  way  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  over  its  own 
people.  Unless  some  power  be  surrendered  to  this  league, 
it  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  its  decrees. 

VII.     Q.  What  affect  would  it  have  on  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
power  ? 
A.  No   two   nations   under   the   rules   of  the  league  would  be 
allowed  to  form  secret  alliances — either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive. 

VII T.  Q.  How  did  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  affect  the 
policy  of  the  nations  on  either  side  ? 
A.  Each  nation  was  trying  to  build  up  the  strongest  military 
power  to  strengthen  its  side.  This  placed  a  burdensome 
tax  on  the  people.  It  also  removed  many  strong  men  from 
the  industries.  It  was  said  that  every  laborer  in  Europe 
carried  a  soldier  on  his  back. 

IX.     Q.  How  wrould  a  League  of  Nations  remove  a  burden  from  labor  ? 

A.  Armaments  and  armies  would  be  limited  in  size  and  men 

would  be  set  free  to  work  in  civil  life.     The  enormous  sums 

of  money  used  for  armament  would  be  used  to  educate  the 

children  and  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  sick. 

X.     Q.  Why  would  it  be  safe  to  limit  armament  under  this  league  ? 
A.  No   nation  would  have  to   arm  to   protect  itself  from  its 
neighbors.     It    would    merely    have    sufficient    military 
strength  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity. 

XI.     Q.  Why  do  we  favor  this  league? 

A.  So  all  the  world  can  busy  itself  with  the  constructive  work  of 
the  world,  and  be  free  from  the  horrors  of  a  destructive  war. 


9.     VISION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

God  of  our  fathers,  with  bowed  heads  we  come 

In  this  glad  hour  when  the  unscathed  rejoices. 
Strike  Thou  each  little  boaster  awed  and  dumb 

Before  the  flame  of  Pentecostal  voices. 
Our  youth  has  stormed  the  hosts  of  hell  and  won ; 

Yet  we  who  pay  the  price  of  their  oblation 
Know  that  the  greater  war  is  just  begun 

Which  makes  humanity  the  nations'  Nation. 

— Private   Willard  Wattles. 
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10.     TRIBUTE  TO  PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU 

President  Wilson's  Tribute  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the 
Peace  Conference 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  the  president  of  the  council. 

I  would  do  this  as  a  matter  of  custom.  I  would  do  this  as  a  tribute 
to  the  French  republic.  But  I  wish  to  do  it  as  something  more  than  that. 
I  wish  to  do  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  man. 

Prance  deserves  the  precedence  not  only  because  we  are  meeting  at  her 
capital  and  because  she  has  undergone  some  of  the  most  tragical  suffer- 
ing of  the  war,  but  also  because  her  capital,  her  ancient  and  beautiful 
capital,  has  so  often  been  the  center  of  conferences  of  this  sort,  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  large  parts  of  the  world  have  turned. 

It  is  a  very  delightful  thought  that  the  history  of  the  world,  which  has 
so  often  centered  here,  will  now  be  crowned  by  the  achievements  of  this 
conference — because  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  the  supreme  confer- 
ence of  the  history  of  mankind. 

More  nations  are  represented  here  than  were  ever  represented  in  such 
a  conference  before.  The  fortunes  of  all  peoples  are  involved.  A 
great  war  is  ended,  which  seemed  about  to  bring  a  universal  cataclysm. 
The  danger  is  passed.  A  victory  has  been  won  for  mankind,  and  it  is 
delightful  that  we  should  be  able  to  record  these  great  results  in  this 
place. 

But  it  is  more  delightful  to  honor  France  because  we  can  honor  her 
in  the  person  of  so  distinguished  a  servant.  We  have  all  felt  in  our 
participation  in  the  struggles  of  this  war  the  fine  steadfastness  which 
characterized  the  leadership  of  the  French  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau. We  have  learned  to  admire  him,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  have  acquired  a  genuine  affection  for  him. 

Moreover,  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  these  recent  days  in  constant 
consultation  with  him  know  how  warmly  his  purpose  is  set  towards  the 
goal  of  achievement  to  which  all  our  faces  are  turned.  He  feels  as  we 
feel,  as  I  have  no  doubt  everybody  in  this  room  feels,  that  we  are  trusted 
to  a  great  thing,  to  do  it  in  the  highest  spirit  of  friendship  and  accommo- 
dation, and  to  do  it  as  promptly  as  possible  in  order  that  the  hearts  of 
men  may  have  fear  lifted  from  them  and  that  they  may  return  to  those 
purposes  of  life  which  will  bring  them  happiness  and  contentment  and 
prosperity. 

Knowing  his  brotherhood  of  heart  in  these  great  matters,  it  affords  me 
a  personal  pleasure  to  propose  that  Mr.  Clemenceau  shall  be  the  perma- 
nent chairman  of  this  conference. 
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11.     TRIBUTE  TO  LLOYD  GEORGE:  MINISTER  OF  "WHAT- 
MOST-NEEDS-DOING" 

"E's  the  bloke  wot  they  gets  to  do  wot  no  other  bloke  can't,  or  else  is 
'fraid  to,"  was  the  way  a  Cockney  publicist  characterized  Lloyd  George. 

Leading  writers  have  succeeded  in  expressing  their  thoughts  in  diction 
somewhat  more  elegant  and  less  obscure,  but  the  Cockney  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  For  Lloyd  George  has  both  ability  and  courage — 
how  high  an  order  of  each  scarcely  a  day  passes  but  furnishes  new  evi- 
dence— and  his  indeed  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  tasks  that 
lack  of  "grasp"  or  nerve  has  made  all  other  British  statesmen  of  the 
day  unequal  to. 

On  the  bridge  of  whatever  craft  that  needs  the  most  careful  steering 
there  will  be  found  "the  little  Welch  bloke  wot  they  gets  to  do  wot  no 
other  bloke  can't,"  turning  his  keen  and  uu troubled  gaze  home  to  the 
instant  need  of  things  and  bringing  his  ship  safe  to  port. 

— Freeman,  in  Review  of  Reviews. 


12.     TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

(1)   King  George  Welcomes  President  Wilson  to  England 

We  welcome  you  to  the  country  whence  came  your  ancestors  and 
where  stands  the  homes  of  those  from  whom  sprang  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  We  welcome  you  for  yourself,  as  one  whose  insight,  calmness, 
and  dignity  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties  we  have  watched  with 
admiration.  We  see  in  you  the  happy  union  of  the  gifts  of  a  scholar 
with  those  of  a  statesman.  You  came  from  a  studious,  academic  quiet 
into  the  full  stream  of  an  arduous  public  life,  and  your  deliverances  have 
combined  breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  world  problems  with  the  mastery 
of  a  lofty  diction  recalling  that  of  your  great  orators  of  the  past  and  of 
our  own. 

The  American  and  British  peoples  have  been  brothers  in  arms,  and 
their  arms  have  been  crowned  with  victory.  We  thank  with  all  our 
hearts  your  valiant  soldiers  and  sailors  for  their  splendid  part  in  that 
victory,  as  we  thank  the  American  people  for  their  noble  response  to 
the  call  of  civilization  and  humanity.  May  the  same  brotherly  spirit 
inspire  and -guide  our  united  efforts  to  secure  for  the  world  the  blessings 
of  an  ordered  freedom  and  an  enduring  peace. 

(2)   President  Wilson's  Service  to  the  World 

"The  world  is  ennobled  by  its  visions.  Progress  is  measured  by 
dreams  transformed  into  actions.  The  dream  and  the  vision  are  the 
parents  of  thought.     At  every  supreme  crisis,  when  the  structure  of 
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civilization  which  men  with  bleeding  hands  have  so  painfully  erected  is 
in  danger  of  destruction,  there  comes  forward  a  man  who  gives  a  fresh 
impetus  to  thought  and  holds  aloft  ideals  which  are  to  their  fellow-men 
their  inspiration  and  their  strength.  The  crisis  broke  upon  the  world, 
and  the  man  was  there— WILSON"." 


13.     FREEDOM  IS  KING 

God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel — his  name  is  Freedom — 

Ohoose  him  to  be  your  king ; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 

And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


14.  THE  "SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA"  SPEAKS  TO  YOUNG 

AMERICA 

(Pupil  dressed  as  Liberty  speaks  to  boys  and  girls) 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  Freedom !  I  am  the  voice  of  Washington,  the 
"Father  of  your  country!"  I  am  the  voice  of  the  "Soldiers  of  Free- 
dom," who  gave  their  lives  that  the  world  might  be  free.  I  am  the  voice 
of  "Peace  and  Victory,"  calling  you  today! 

Listen  to  my  commands. 

Boys  and  girls  of  America,  your  country  needs  you !  Your  country 
needs  you  to  carry  on  her  work.  You  are  now  the  "Soldiers  of  Free- 
dom." To  be  "Soldiers  of  Freedom"  today  means  to  love  your  coun- 
try, to  honor  and  respect  your  flag,  to  know  what  love  of  your  country 
means.  Young  America,  read  again  and  again  the  message  of  the  "Man 
Without  a  Country,"  for  it  is  spoken  to  you. 
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To  be  "Soldiers  of  Freedom"  you  must  obey  promptly  the  laws  of 
your  country,  and  your  community,  must  do  the  things  your  government 
calls  upon  you  to  do.  You  must  work  for  your  community — serve  her, 
love  her,  make  her  the  best  place  in  which  to  live.  And  you,  your- 
selves, boys  and  girls,  to  be  truly  "Soldiers  of  Freedom,"  must  be  the 
best  and  noblest  boys  and  girls  in  the  world. 

Do  I  hear  your  answer  to  my  call  ? 

Young  America  Answers 
(Four  boys  and  four  girls  answer) 

(1)  Like  Washington  we  will  love  truth  and  honor!  Like  him  we 
will  always  be  ready  to  answer  our  country's  call ! 

(2)  Strong  bodies  shall  be  ours.  No  more  slackers  in  health  for 
America ! 

(3)  Every  day  in  school, 
And  every  year  in  school, 
Shall  surely  be  our  rule. 

For  only  educated  boys  and  girls  can  make  good  citizens. 

(4)  We  believe  in  honest  labor,  and  while  at  school  we  will  plan  for 
the  time  when  each  of  us  shall  have  his  own  piece  of  work  to  do.  We 
cannot  serve  unless  we  work,  so  we  will  train  ourselves  for  some  special 
kind  of  business,  trade  or  profession. 

(5)  Since  serving  our  community  means  trying  to  make  it  the  best 
place  to  live,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  good  roads,  clean  towns, 
better  houses,  to  make  our  homes  fairer  spots  by  planting  trees  and 
flowers;  to  grow  victory  gardens,  and  always  to  fly  a  clean  flag  over 
a  clean  school. 

(6)  We  will  save  our  money  and  buy  Thrift  Stamps  and  Victory 
Savings  Stamps,  for  in  this  way  we  learn  the  lesson  of  saving. 

For  Thrift  today, 
Goes  a  long  way, 
In  making  a  good  citizen. 

(7)  We  hear  the  call  for  help  from  across  the  seas.  Money,  food 
and  clothes  will  we  send  to  the  starving,  homeless  people  of  Europe. 

We  are  strong,  they  are  weak, 
And  so  our  help  do  they  seek. 

(8)  Holding  dear  the  memory  of  those  who  paid  the  price  for  Lib- 
erty, we  will  study  the  lives  of  our  heroes.  Each  National  holiday  will 
we  celebrate,  and  in  our  schoolrooms  shall  ever  float  the  flag  of  the  brave. 
May  its  stars  shine  brighter  because  we  are  the  "makers  of  the  flag" 
today. 
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(9)    (All)— Spirit  of  America  ! 


"Soldiers  of  Freedom"  will  we  be, 
Serving  and  honoring  only  thee ! 

(10)   "America  the  Beautiful"  is  then  sung. 


15.  YOUR  COUNTRY  AND  YOUR  FLAG 

"If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  to  do  a  thing  that  shall  put 
a  bar  between  you  and  your  country,  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  take 
you  that  instant  home  to  His  own  heaven.  Stick  by  your  family,  boy ; 
forget  you  have  a  self,  while  you  do  everything  for  them.  Think  of  your 
home,  boy;  write  and  send,  and  talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  and 
nearer  to  your  thoughts,  the  farther  you  have  to  travel  from  it;  and 
rush  back  to  it  when  you  are  free.  And  for  your  country,  boy" — and 
the  words  rattled  in  his  throat — "and  for  that  flag" — and  he  pointed  to 
the  ship — "never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you, 
though  the  service  carry  you  through  a  thousand  hells.  !N"o  matter 
what  happens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you. 
never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let  a  night  pass  but  you  pray  God  to 
bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy,  that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to 
do  with,  behind  officers,  and  government,  and  people  even,  there  is  the 
Country  Herself,  your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to  Her  as  you 
belong  to  your  mother.  Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your 
mother." — Edward  Everett  Kale. 

(From  The  Man  Without  a  Country.) 


16.     AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain ! 
America  !     America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood, 

From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 
Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 

A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness ! 
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America !     America ! 
God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 
Thy  liberty  in  law ! 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife, 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life ! 
America !     America ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness, 

And  every  gain  divine! 

0  beautiful  for  patriot's  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undimmed  by  human  tears ! 
America !     America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea  ! 

— Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
(The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy.) 

Music  will  be  found  in  the  One  Hundred  and  One  Best  Songs.     It 
may  also  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  hymn,  "O  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem." 


PLAY  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

THE  COMING  OF  LIBERTY 


Note.  Mr.  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  Superintendent  of  Salisbury  Schools,  fur- 
nished the  material  for  this  play.  It  has  been  successfully  presented  in  that 
school. 


THE  COMING  OF  LIBERTY 

ACT   I 
Prologue 

Herald:  Back  in  the  savage  days  of  the  Stone  Age,  man  walked  the 
earth  armed  with  a  club.  "Might  makes  right"  was  the  language  of  the 
club.     And  there  wras  no  appeal  from  this  rule. 

Centuries  passed  and  the  club  was  changed  for  other  weapons,  bur 
still  might  made  right.  The  strong  could  take  from  the  weak,  and 
the  world  was  ruled  by  force. 

Then,  from  different  quarters  of  the  earth  voices  were  raised  that 
shouted  for  "Justice,"  "Freedom,"  "Liberty."  And  as  time  went  on 
other  voices  in  other  lands  echoed  back  their  call  until  they  made  a 
mighty  sound,  and  the  cry  of  "Might  makes  right"  grew  less. 

The  whole  history  of  America  is  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  a  peo- 
ple for  Liberty.  Our  play  will  show  you  some  scenes  from  the  begin- 
ning of  that  struggle. 

Scene  I. — Liberty  or  Death 
Virginia  Assembly 

A  Member:  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  resolutions  before  the  house 
are  dangerous.  They  propose  to  raise  an  army  to  resist  the  laws  of 
England.  This  means  war,  and  we  are  not  prepared  for  war.  We 
are  weak'  and  unable  to  cope  with  so  strong  an  enemy. 

Another  Member:  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolutions 
until  we  have  tried  all  peaceful  means  of  settlement.  Let  us  petition 
Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  unjust  laws.  Let  us  not  shed  blood  so 
long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  avoiding  war. 

Patrick  Henri/:  Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The 
question  before  the  house  is  nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom 
or  slavery.  We  have  petitioned,  but  our  petitions  have  been  slighted, 
and  we  have  been  spurned  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  There  is  no 
longer  any  room  for  hope. 

Tf  we  wish  to  be  free,  we  must  fight !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight ! 
They  tell  us  we  are  weak,  unable  to  cope  with  so  strong  an  enemy. 
But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak.  Three  mil- 
lions of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  are  invincible.  Be- 
sides, sir,  there  is  a  just  God  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles 
for  us.  I  repeat,  sir,  let  it  come.  The  war  is  inevitable;  let  it  come.  Is 
life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!  (Great 
applause.) 
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President:  I  call  for  a  vote  on  the  resolutions.  All  who  favor  the 
resolution  will  vote  "Aye." 

(All  vote  "Aye,"  with  great  demonstration.) 

Scene  II. — Freedom  and  Equality 

Independence  Hall 
Characters: — 

John  Hancock,  Chairman. 

John  Adams. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Robert  Morris. 

A  Chaplain,  and  at  least  eight  others. 

John  Hancock:  Mr.  Secretary,  read  the  Declaration. 

Thomas  Jefferson:  (Rises  and  addresses  the  Chair,  then  reads) :  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  God  has  created  all  men  free 
and  equal  and  endowed  them  with  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Therefore,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent.  And  to  support  this  Declaration  we 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Resolutions. 

Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  the  motion  to  adopt. 

John  Hancock:  All  who  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Resolutions  will 
vote  "Aye."     (All  vote  "Aye"  with  great  demonstration.) 

Hancock:  I  shall  be  the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration,  and  I  want  to 
write  my  name  so  large  that  the  King  of  England  can  read  it  without 
his  spectacles.     (All  sign.) 

John  Adams:  Gentlemen,  we  have  signed  a  paper  which  will  make 
us  free,  but  we  must  all  hang  together. 

B.  Franklin:  Yes,  or  we  shall  all  hang  separately. 

Hancock:  Let  us  not  leave  this  place  until  we  have  asked  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  what  we  have  done.  We  will  now  be  led  in  prayer  by  the 
Chaplain. 

Chaplain:  Almighty  God,  we  are  fighting  for  Liberty.  Help  us  to 
make  America  a  free  country,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  blessing  of 
peace.     Amen.     (All  standing  with  bowed  heads  repeat,  "Amen.") 

Scene  III. — Our  First  Flag 

Characters : — 

George  Washington. 

His  friend,  Robert  Morris. 

Betsv  Ross. 
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Part  I 

Betsy  is  seated  on  a  low  chair  sewing.     A  knock  is  heard. 

Betsy  Ross:  Come  in!  (Enter  George  Washington  and  Robert 
M or lis. ) 

George  Washington  (bowing)  :  Is  this  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross? 

Betsy  Ross:  Yes. 

George  Washington:  I  am  George  Washington,  and  this  is  my  friend, 
Robert  Morris.     (Both  bow.) 

Betsy  Ross  (rising  in  haste  and  court  esying) :  "What  can  I  do  for  yon, 
sirs  ? 

George  Washington:  We  want  you  to  make  a  flag  for  our  country. 
I  have  a  little  drawing  here  which  may  help  you. 

Betsy  Ross:  What  colors  is  it  to  be? 

George  Washington:  Red,  White  and  Blue.  Do  you  think  that  will 
make  a  pretty  flag  ? 

Betsy  Ross:  Yes,  I  think  it  will,  but  I  think  five-pointed  stars  would 
be  prettier  than  this  six-pointed  one  which  you  have  drawn.  Do  you  not 
think  so? 

George  Washington:  I  do  not  know,  I  have  never  seen  a  five-pointed 
star. 

Betsy  Ross:  It  is  very  easy  to  make.  See,  I  fold  it  like  this  and 
make  it  with  one  clip  of  the  scissors. 

George  Washington  and  Robert  Morris:  That  is  very  pretty.  Make 
five-pointed  stars. 

Betsy  Ross:  Did  you  bring  the  goods? 

George  Washington:  'No.  I  am  very  sorry  that  our  country  is  so 
poor.  We  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  I  thought  that  you 
might  have  something  that  would  do.     Haven't  you? 

Betsy  Ross  (thinking) :  Let  me  think.  I  have  an  old  red  flannel  petti- 
coat. 

George  Washington:  And  I  have  an  old  blue  army  coat. 

Robert  Morris:  And  I  have  an  old  white  shirt. 

Both :  Do  you  think  that  would  do  ? 

Betsy  Ross:  I  will  try  to  make  it  do.  Send  them  to  me  this  afternoon 
and  I  will  try  to  have  it  for  you  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Both  (bowing):  G-ood  afternoon,  Mrs.  Ross.     (They  go  out.) 

Part  II 

(Betsy  sits  arid  sews  for  a  few  minutes  and  apparently  finishes  the  flag 
and  folds  it  up  and  puts  it  in  her  work  basket.  She  is  sewing  on  white 
goods  when  a  knock  is  heard.) 

Betsy  Ross:  Come  in. 

Both  (bowing)  :  Good  day,  Mrs.  Ross.    Is  the  flag  done? 

Betsy  Ross  (courtesying) :  Yes,  sirs.  I  will  show  it  to  you  (She 
unfolds  it. )     How  do  you  like  it  ? 
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Both :   It  is  very  pretty  indeed.     (She  folds  it  and  hands  it  to  them.) 
Both:    Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Ross.     We  are  sorry  we  cannot 

pay  you. 

Betsy  Boss:   It  was  a  pleasure  to  do  it  for  our  country.     (All  bow.) 

{Primary  Education,  February,  1913.) 

Scene  IV — Liberty  and  Her  Helpers 

Characters : — 
Liberty. 

George  Washington. 
Patrick  Henry. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
Paul  Revere. 
Lafayette. 

Liberty:  I  come  only  to  those  who  love  me  and  are  willing  to  die  for 
me.  My  helpers,  come  forth.  First,  I  call  him  who  is  "First  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

All:   George  Washington.     (Comes  forward  and  takes  his  place.) 

Liberty:  'Next  I  call  for  him  who  said,  "Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me 
death !" 

All:  Patrick  Henry.     (Takes  his  place.) 

Liberty:  And  where  is  he  who  said,  "All  men  are  created  free  and 
equal"  ? 

All:   Thomas  Jefferson.     (Takes  his  place.) 

Liberty:  Next,  I  call  my  messenger  who  rode  through  the  night  to 
warn  the  people  against  their  enemy  and  mine. 

All:  Paul  Revere.    (Comes  forward  and  takes  his  place.) 

Liberty:  I  see  among  you  a  gallant  knight  who  came  across  the  ocean 
to  fight  for  me. 

All:   Lafayette.     (Advances.) 

Liberty :  If  your  country  ever  needs  me  and  my  helpers,  call  upon  us 
and  we  will  come  to  your  aid. 

And  now,  friends  and  helpers  all,  you  have  fought  a  good  fight  for 
me.  Your  children  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a  greater  fight,  but  be 
happy  for  a  season,  for  now  I  leave  my  peace  with  you.     (Exit.) 

(All  join  in  Minuet.) 

ACT  II 

Prologue 

Herald:  The  savage  spirit  in  man  dies  hard.  Four  years  and  more 
ago  it  arose  again  in  Germany  and  tried  to  conquer  the  world.  Nation 
after  nation  sent  its  army  to  put  down  the  tyrant.     Belgium,  France, 
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England,  Russia,  and  Italy  called  upon  America  to  help  crush  out  for- 
ever the  rule  that  "Might  makes  right." 

The  second  act  of  our  play  will  show  you  how  Liberty  and  her  helpers 
answered  the  call. 

Scene  I — Liberty's  Response  to  the  Call  for  Help 

Characters : — 
Liberty. 
Belgium. 
France. 
England. 
Russia. 
Italy.     . 

Belgium:  (National  air  on  Victor  or  Piano.)  We  held  the  German 
Army  for  fourteen  days,  until  France  could  get  ready.  Our  families  are 
broken  up.  Our  children  are  scattered.  Our  homes  are  destroyed.  Your 
help  has  saved  our  broken  and  trampled  little  nation. 

France:  (National  air  on  Victor  or  Piano.)  For  four  years  and  more 
the  sons  of  beautiful  France  fought  for  home  and  Liberty.  In  the  name 
of  Lafayette  and  Liberty  you  answered  our  call  to  you  for  help. 

England:  (National  air  on  Victor  or  Piano.)  We  were  slow  in  our 
land  work,  for  we  did  not  have  a  large  army,  but  our  Navy  kept  the 
German  fleet  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  made  the  ocean  free  for  all  the  ships 
of  the  world.  A  great  many  of  our  ships  were  destroyed.  We  needed 
more  ships  and  more  food.    You  answered  the  call. 

Russia:  (National  air  on  Victor  or  Piano.)  We  have  been  talked 
about  by  friend  and  foe,  but  we  have  done  the  best  we  could.  Teach  us 
how  to  live. 

Italy:  (National  air  on  Victor  or  Piano.)  Three  hundred  thousand 
men  who  marched  out  under  this  flag  were  taken  prisoners,  but  we  still 
fought  for  our  homes  and  freedom.  You  supplied  us  with  food,  clothing, 
men  and  ammunition  to  help  us  fight. 

Scene  II 

(Star  Spangled  Banner  on  Victor  or  Piano.  Allies  arranged  to  left 
and  right  of  stage,  with  Liberty  in  center.  All  stand  and  sing  first 
stanza.) 

Liberty :  I,  liberty,  great  symbol  of  a  great  nation,  am  the  bright  star 
of  a  brave  people's  hope.  I  stand  for  Democracy,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  rule.  With  me  -shall  come  the  ending  forever  of  kings  and  emperors. 
The  sons  of  this  Nation  went  forth  as  the  knights  of  old  to  help  our 
friends  across  the  seas.    We  fought 

For  Freedom — not  for  fame, 
For  duty — not  for  glory. 
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I  now  send  forth  my  call  for  friends  and  comrades  who  helped  at  home 
and  abroad  to  win  a  better  America,  a  truer  and  wider  brotherhood  of 
man. 

(Enter  helpers,  who  hneel  before  Liberty.) 

Note. — Helpers  should  wear  appropriate  costumes. 

Liberty: 

To  Farmers. 

Ye  rigid  Plowmen,  bear  in  mind 

Your  labor  is  for  future  hours. 
Advance !     Spare  not !  nor  look  behind ! 

Plow  deep  and  straight,  with  all  your  powers. 

To  Housekeepers : 

Pood  is  Ammunition — Don't  waste  it. 

On  bravely  through  the  sunshine  and  the  showers, 

Time  hath  his  work  to  do,  as  we  have  ours. 

To  Inventors: 

Ye  have  wrought  well  in  the  realm  of  science.    The  skill  of  brain  shall 
dethrone  brute  strength. 

To  Knitters: 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts. 

To  Soldiers: 

You  stand  for  Justice.  Your  glory  is  in  duty  well  done. 

To  Sailors : 

Strength  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave,  the  gallant  fearless  tar. 

To  Red  Cross  Nurses: 

You  stand  for  Mercy. 
Ready,  let  come  what  may; 
Ready  to  die  or  live, 
Ready  to  work  each  day, 
Ready  to  heal  and  forgive. 

(All  rise  and  stand  before  Liberty,  who  addresses  them.) 

Liberty:  Strongest  army  of  all 

That  ever  old  Earth  saw, 

Heeding  the  carnage  call, 

Keeping  the  Higher  Law, 

Band  after  eagle  band, 

Prom  colleges,  fields,  and  marts, 

They  go  with  sword  in  hand, 

And  Peace,  Peace,  Peace  in  their  hearts. 
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All:  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Liberty:  (Speaks  the  words  to  ''The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
while  music  is  played  softly.) 

At  the  close  Liberty  leads  off,  followed  by  the  Allies  and  American 
Helpers. 

(Teachers  may  use  this  entire  play  or  scenes  from  it.) 


SONGS  FOR  PATRIOTIC  EXERCISES 

(The  songs  mentioned  here  may  be  found  in  "Song  Collection,"  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.) 

Primary  Grades 

1.  Left,  Eight. 

2.  Soldiers. 

3.  I'm  a  Soldier. 

4.  A  Song  from  the  Shore. 

Intermediate  Songs 

1.  Our  Flag. 

2.  The  Sailor. 

National  Songs 

1.  The  Star-spangled  Banner. 

2.  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

3.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

4.  Marseillaise. 

5.  America. 


program 


OTJastfjington^  ptrtfcbap    &rmentan=g>j>rtatt  Eeltef 
Ceiebrateb  jfetiruarp  22,  1919 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 


LETTER    FROM    STATE    CHAIRMAN    TO    SUPERINTENDENTS, 

TEACHERS    AND   CHILDREN    OF    THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(To  be  read  by  Teacher.) 

Just  as  I  was  laying  down  my  work  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  needed  rest  for  which  I  yearned,  strangely  there  came  to  me  the 
call  to  take  the  State  Chairmanship  of  the  Campaign  to  raise  $200,000  in 
North  Carolina — the  State's  quota  of  the  $30,000,000  to  be  raised  in  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  the  Armenians  and  Syrians.  After  careful 
investigation,  this  cause  seemed  so  worthy,  the  need  of  these  poor,  persecuted, 
suffering,  helpless  people  so  great,  and  the  duty  of  North  Carolina  to  raise 
its  quota  for  their  relief  so  manifest  and  urgent,  that  my  conscience  would 
not  let  me  decline. 

I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  this  work  because  I  felt  sure  that  1 
could  rely  on  the  hearty  help  of  the  teachers  and  children  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  hearts  are  always  responsive  to  every  deserving  cry  of  human  need. 

State  Superintendent  Brooks  has  given  his  hearty  indorsement  to  this 
campaign,  and  has  kindly  incorporated  in  his  Washington's  Birthday  Bulletin 
this  brief  program  for  Armenian-Syrian  relief. 

In  the  name  of  these  four  millions  of  the  neediest  of  the  war  sufferers, 
four  hundred  thousand  of  whom  are  helpless  orphans,  most  of  whom  must 
starve,  freeze,  die  unless  we  help,  I  appeal  to  you,  my  friends  and  my  former 
coworkers  in  the  greatest  of  all  causes  for  the  uplift  and  salvation  of  humanity 
to  give  prominence  to  this  program,  to  give  publicity  through  the  children 
to  this  campaign  in  every  home  in  your  school  district,  to  cooperate  with  the 
county  chairman  of  the  campaign  in  your  county  and  his  coworkers  in 
distributing  literature  and  in  raising  your  county's  quota. 

We  have  nobly  done  our  part  in  winning  this  war  and  freeing  the  world. 
Let  us  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing  until  we  have  done  our  full  duty  in 
helping  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  thereby  save  these  neediest  and  most  helpless 
of  those  who  have  been  set  free. 

J.    Y.    JOYNER, 

State  Chairman  Armenian-Syrian  Relief. 


A  PROCLAMATION 

For  more  than  three  years  American  philanthrophy  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  keeping  alive  Armenian,  Syrian,  Greek,  and  other  exiles  and 
refugees  of  Western  Asia. 

On  two  former  occasions  I  have  appealed  to  the  American  people  in 
behalf  of  these  homeless  sufferers,  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
massacre  had  brought  to  the  extremest  need. 

The  response  has  been  most  generous,  but  now  the  period  of  rehabili- 
tation is  at  hand.  Vastly  larger  sums  will  be  required  to  restore  these 
once  prosperous,  but  now  impoverished,  refugees  to  their  former  homes 
than  were  required  merely  to  sustain  life  in  their  desert  exile. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  4,000,000  Armenian,  Syrian,  Greek  and 
other  war  suiferers  in  the  Near  East  will  require  outside  help  to  sus- 
tain them  through  the  winter.  Many  of  them  are  now  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  homeland.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are  helpless 
women  and  children,  including  400,000  orphans. 

The  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  is  appealing 
for  a  minimum  of  $30,000,000  to  be  subscribed  January  12-19,  1919, 
with  which  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  these  people. 

I,  therefore,  again  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make 
even  more  generous  contributions  than  they  have  made  heretofore  to 
sustain  through  the  winter  months  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  been  left  in  a  starving,  shelterless  condition,  and  to  help 
reestablish  these  ancient  and  sorely  oppressed  people  in  their  former 
homes  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

29  November,  1918.  Woodkow   Wilson. 


PROGRAM 

Printer — Thanksgiving  for  America's  freedom  as  secured  by  the  sacrifices 
made  by  George  Washington  and  his  valiant  armies ;  for  the  prosperity 
that  makes  possiDle  the  work  of  saving  the  starving  millions  in 
Armenia  and  Syria. 

Song — By  the  school. 

Responsive  readings. 

Leader — What  is  the  Armenian-Syrian  Relief  Campaign? 

School — It  is  a  campaign  to  raise  $30,000,000  in  the  United  States  to  save 
the  lives  of  more  than  three  millions  of  starving  people  in  Armenia 
and   Syria. 

Leader — Why  are  these  people  homeless  and  starving? 

School — They  are  homeless  and  starving  because  the  Turks  have  driven  them 
out  of  their  homes,  stolen  their  property,  and  murdered  many  of  the 
men  and  boys,  leaving  the  women  and  children  at  the  mercy  of  the 
world. 

Leader — By  whom  is  this  campaign  indorsed? 

School — By  President  Wilson,  former  Ambassador  Morgenthau,  former  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  other  leading  American  citizens.  (Read  President 
Wilson's  proclamation  printed  in  this  program.) 

Leader — Who  are  the  Armenians? 

School — A  Caucasian  or  white  people  living  in  Turkey. 

Leader — Are  they  Mohammedans,   as  are  the  Turks? 

School— They  are  Christians  of  unexcelled  fidelity.  Though  for  centuries 
subject  to  the  Turk,  they  have  kept  the  faith. 

Leader — How  long  have  they  been  Christians? 

School — Theirs  is  the  oldest  of  National  Christian  churches.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  301  by  Gregory,  the  Illuminator. 

Leader — Other  than  a  faith  that  has  held  them  true  in  spite  of  atrocious 
oppression,  what  are  their  chief  characteristics? 

School — Peaceableness,  thrift  and  business  acumen. 

Leader — Why  do  they  need  relief? 

School — Their  property  has  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks,  who  have 
also  driven  them  into  exile  and  slain  them  by  thousands.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  the  nation,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  war  perhaps 
numbered  six  millions,  has  now  lost  a  couple  of  millions  of  lives.  They 
face  starvation  for  no  other  fault  than  that  they  got  in  the  way  of  the 
brute  force  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  Turkish  synonym  for  kultur. 

Leader — Besides  feeding  them,  what  is  to  be  done  for  them? 

School — The  Allies  will  make  of  them  an  independent  nation,  and  furnish 
farm  implements  and  seeds  to  make  them  self-supporting. 

Leader — Why  must  America  take  the  lead  in  this  relief? 

School — Our  Allies  will  have  all  they  can  do  to  feed  their  own  people.  If 
we  do  not  respond  to  their  call  for  help,  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
the  oldest  Christian  peoples  will  perish. 

Leader — How  much  will  it  cost  to  keep  a  child  alive  for  a  day? 

School — Seventeen  cents  will  save  the  life  of  a  child,  and  it  takes  only  five 
dollars  to  keep  one  person  alive  for  a  whole  month. 

Leader — Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  world  where  people  are  now 
starving? 

School — In  Armenia  and  Syria  four  million  people  are  starving. 

Leader — How  many  of  these  are  homeless  orphans? 

School — Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  starving  ones  are  children  without 
parents. 

Leader — WThat  has  become  of  the  parents  of  these  four  hundred  thousand 
children  ? 

School — The  fathers  have  been  massacred  by  the  Turks,  and  the  mothers 
have  died  for  want  of  food. 


Leader — How  can  the  lives  of  these  little  sufferers  be  saved? 

School — Only  by  the  people  of  America  sending  them  food  and  clothing  and 
making  homes  for  them. 

Leader — What  will  the  school  children  do  to  help  save  the  children  of 
Armenia? 

School — The  school  children  of  North  Carolina  will  share  with  the  orphans 
of  Armenia  everything  they  have,  and  will  work  to  secure  money  for 
relief  work  in  the  land  where  Christ  was  born  and  crucified.  They 
will  ask  their  parents  to  make  as  liberal  contribution  as  possible 
during  the  drive,  February  21-28. 

Leader— What  kind  of  government  is  there  in  Armenia  and  Syria? 

School — There  is  no  organized  government  there,  and  the  people  are  de- 
pendent on  American  charity  for  their  existence. 

Leader — Where  are  the  larger  portion  of  these  starving  people  now  located? 

School — They  are  wandering  about  the  old  Bible  lands,  with  no  homes,  and 
no  hope  except  through  the  charity  of  America.  They  are  even  in 
Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  was  born,  and  in  all  the  places  where  He 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

Leader — Who  tells  us  that  we  must  help  the  hungry  Armenians? 

School — Jesus  while  on  earth  told  us  that  we  must  feed  His  children,  and 
that  when  we  give  them  food,  we  also  give  food  to  Him. 

"FEED  MY  SHEEP" 

(To  be  Recited  in  Schools.) 

"Oh,  come  and  help  us  or  we  die!" 
From  far  Armenia  comes  the  cry. 
The  starving  children,  wan  and  pale 
Add  their  faint  voices  to  the  wail. 
America,  that  blessed  land, 
Must  reach  to  them  a  helping  hand. 
No  babe  shall  ever  vainly  call 
For  bread,  nor  eat  the  crumbs  that  fall 
From  tables  in  this  land  of  gold — 
All,  all  are  of  the  same  sheepfold. 
The  hungry  mother's  plaintive  plea 
Is  borne  to  us  across  the  sea ; 
It  bears  a  message  of  despair, 
Of  grief,  of  pain,  of  tears,  of  care. 
****** 
Shall  babes,  abandoned,  die  alone? 
Ask  us  for  bread,  receive  a  stone? 
Must  mother  hear  the  piteous  cry 
Of  starving  child,  then  watch  it  die 
For  lack  of  just  one  bite  of  bread, 
Then  to  the  carrion  leave  her  dead? 

But  no!     Our  gold  and  food  will  save 
The  little  ones  to  whom  God  gave 
Their  lives,  their  souls,  their  right  to  live — 
No  more  to  you  had  He  to  give. 
And  Jesus  charged  us  that  we  keep 
Close  vigil  o'er  His  lambs,  His  sheep. 
And  when  you  help  a  child  in  need 
'Tis  Christ  receives  the  gift,  indeed. 

The  charge  He  gave  us  we  must  keep — 
"If  ye  love  me,  then  feed  my  sheep." 

— Ralph  Runyan. 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 


FOR 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 


(  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ) 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1909 


PREPARED  BY 

R.    D.    W.    CONNOR 

Secretary  ot  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 


A  people  who  have  not  the  pride  to  record  their  history  will  not 
long  have  the  virtue  to  make  history  that  is  worth  recording. 


ISSUED   FROM   THE  OFFICE   OF   THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


~no  man  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  control  of  the 
Present  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Past  ;  and  no  people 
who  are  indifferent  to  their  past  need  hope  to  make 
their  Future  great. 


Edwards  &  Broughton 

Printing  Company 

state  printers 

and  binders 

RALEIGH 


CHAPTER  164  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1901 


An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day  in  the 

Public  Schools 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year,  to 
be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate  exercises 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of  some  topic  or 
topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Satur- 
day or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday  next 
following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a  time 
when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may  be 
held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  9th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFACE. 


As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early  as  October 
12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the  law  of  fixing  the  date 
of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and  hereafter  on  the  last  Friday  before 
Christmas.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  shall  engage  in  this  celebration  on  the  same  day.  This  pamphlet 
has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  failing  to  celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  public  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public  schools,  as  directed 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is 
a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  school  teacher  to  obey 
the  letter  of  this  law.  It  will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every  patriotic 
teacher  to  obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of  North 
Carolina  Day  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their  State, 
a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history,  and  a  new  love  of  her 
and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  State's  history,  the  subjects 
of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programs  have  been  as  follows:  In  1901, 
The  First  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement  in  America;  in  1902,  The  Albemarle 
Section;  in  1903,  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section;  in  1904,  The  Pamlico 
Section;  in  1905,  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section;  in  1907,  The  Scotch- 
Irish  Settlements  in  North  Carolina;  in  1908,  The  German  Settlements. 
In  1906  it  was  deemed  proper  to  turn  aside  from  this  adopted  plan  of 
chronological  study  to  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of  the  life,  character 
and  splendid  service  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  This  year  the  Moun- 
tainous Section  forms  the  subject  of  study.  Thus  the  history  of  every 
section  of  the  State  has  been  studied,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their 
settlement  and  development,  and  the  entire  period  of  the  State's  history 
has  been  covered.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  stimulate  a  study  of  local 
and  county  history  and  the  biographies  of  the  State's  eminent  sons. 

These  programs  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving  the  children 
of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  resources, 
manners,  customs  and  ways  of  making  a  living  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  awaken  a  proper  pride  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  to  inspire  a  proper  confidence  in  its  present  and 
hope  in  its  future,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
State  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   Y.   JOYNER, 

Superintendent  of  lJublic  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  1,  1909. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 


The  law  creating  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  makes 
it  part  of  the  Commission's  duty  to  "encourage  the  study  of  North  Caro- 
lina history  in  the  schools  of  the  State."  The  following  pamphlet, 
therefore,  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  State  Superintendent  James 
Y.  Joyner,  by  the  undersigned  as  part  of  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

The  preparation  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  attended  with  unusual 
difficulties  because  of  the  meagerness  of  the  sources  of  information  rela- 
tive to  Western  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  those  counties, 
besides  finding  it  an  exceedingly  interesting  work,  could  render  a  valu- 
able and  conspicuous  service  to  the  State  by  collecting  data  relating  to 
their  history  and  making  it  available  for  students. 

I  have  consulted  the  following  sources : 

Ashe:   Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina. 

Peele:   Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians. 

Clingman:   Selections  from  his  Speeches  and  Writings. 

Hill:   Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina. 

Connor:   The  Story  of  the  Old  North  State. 

Draper:   Kings  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes. 

Smith:   Western  North  Carolina. 

Powell:  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Allen:   Centennial  of  Haywood  County. 

Harrison:  Legal  History  of  the  Lines  of  Railroad  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Company. 

Wheeler:   History  of  North  Carolina. 

Wheeler:   Memoirs  of  Eminent  North  Carolinians. 

Bartram:  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East, 
and  West  Florida. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Elisha  Mitchell. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  R.  D.  W.  Connor. 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  PAMPHLET. 


This  pamphlet  attempts  to  present  the  story  of  .the  principal  historic 
events  connected  with  the  mountainous  section  of  North  Carolina.  It 
should  be  made  the  basis  for  the  study  of  North  Carolina  history  by  all 
the  pupils  in  the  school  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  understand 
the  subject.  This  work  ought  to  be  begun  some  time  before  North 
Carolina  Day,  and  continued,  article  by  article,  until  the  subject  is 
mastered.  The  teacher  is  expected,  of  course,  to  explain  all  points 
which  present  difficulties  that  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  clear  up  for 
themselves.  It  will  greatly  aid  in  explaining  the  subjects  and  fixing 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  if  the  teacher  will  put  topical  outlines 
of  them  on  the  blackboard  or  have  the  pupils  make  them  in  their  note- 
books. After  they  thoroughly  understand  the  subjects  the  pupils  should 
be  questioned  about  them. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  having  pupils  reproduce  the  arti- 
cles in  their  own  language.  If  an  article  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet 
is  too  long  for  a  single  essay,  let  it  be  subdivided  into  two  or  more  sub- 
jects, each  to  be  treated  separately.  The  principal  value  of  the  articles 
is  to  present  the  facts  upon  which  the  pupils  may  base  their  own  work. 
This  practice  serves  both  for  history  work  and  for  exercise  in  composi- 
tion. It  will  tend  also  to  develop  the  talent  for  historical  work  which 
any  of  the  children  may  have.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  dis- 
cover such  talent,  if  any  of  the  pupils  possess  it,  and  help  to  develop  it. 

When  the  pamphlet  is  completed  in  the  way  suggested,  the  pupils  will 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  section  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  many  of  the  pupils  to  whom 
places  have  been  assigned  on  the  program  for  North  Carolina  Day  do 
not  seem  to  understand  clearly  the  articles  they  have  to  read  or  recite. 
Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this:  First,  the  articles  are  too  difficult 
for  the  pupils  to  whom  they  have  been  assigned;  second,  the  pupils 
have  not  received  sufficient  previous  training. 

In  regard  to  the  first:  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  assign  parts  to 
pupils  who  are  not  advanced  enough  to  take  them  understandingly.  If 
the  article  to  be  presented  is  too  difficult,  let  the  pupil  to  whom  it  has 
been  assigned,  instead  of  reading  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet,  use 
it  as  the  basis  for  writing  an  essay  of  his  oum  on  that  subject.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  in  using  the  pamphlet  for  class  work  previous  to 
North  Carolina  Day,  this  practice  should  be  followed.  If  the  teacher 
will  select  from  these  essays,  as  they  are  prepared,  the  best  ones,  they 
can  be  used  in  the  program  for  North  Carolina  Day.  The  knowledge 
that  this  will  be  done  will  stimulate  pupils  to  their  best  efforts. 


As  an  illustration :  The  article  entitled  "History  in  the  Names  of 
the  Counties''  is,  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet,  rather  long  for  one 
pupil  to  read  as  a  single  number  on  the  program;  but  it  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  an  essay  in  the  child's  own  language,  or  it  may  be  subdivided 
among  several  children,  each  writing  from  it  a  short  essay  on  the  several 
counties.  The  facts  upon  which  these  essays  may  be  based  will  be 
found  in  the  original  article.  To  these  facts  others,  gathered  from  local 
sources  by  the  pupils,  should  be  added.  The  same  practice  should  be 
followed  with  the  articles  on  "The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  "Kings  Mountain 
Boys,"  "The  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  Revolution." 

These  essays  in  the  children's  own  language  will  present  no  difficulties 
to  them  when  read  in  public,  and  a  little  previous  training  will  enable 
them  to  perform  their  parts  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  school. 
Another  result  of  this  plan  will  be  to  make  the  program  more  truly  the 
children's  program,  for  they  will  present  their  own  work,  not  another's. 
This  will,  of  course,  increase  their  interest  in  the  celebration. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  have  one  or  two  of  fhe  simpler  articles  read 
as  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet.  Those  entitled  "Heroes  of  Kings 
Mountain,"  and  "The  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,"  are  suitable 
for  this  purpose. 

The  poems,  of  course,  must  be  sung,  or  read,  or  recited,  and  the  decla- 
mations delivered  just  as  they  are  written.  The  pupils  to  whom  they 
are  assigned  should  read  them  over  and  over  again  to  the  teacher  before 
the  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day,  until  every  word,  every  phrase, 
every  reference  is  thoroughly  understood.  They  can  not  be  presented 
with  the  proper  expression  unless  this  is  done. 

"America,"  "The  Old  North  State,"  and  "Ho!  for  Carolina!"  should, 
of  course,  be  sung  by  the  school.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  in- 
clude in  the  program  other  songs  with  which  the  children  are  familiar, 
though  no  special  ones  are  suggested  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  declamation  from  Governor  Vance's  speech  on  David  L.  Swain 
should,  of  course,  be  memorized  and  spoken.  This  is  more  suitable  for 
a  boy  than  for  a  girl,  and  should  be  assigned  to  a  boy  who  is  well 
advanced. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  the  program  should  follow  this  arrangement. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  teacher  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  pamphlet  from  cover  to  cover,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
intelligently. 

The  program  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  part  to  be  presented 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  or  night;  or  one  part  by  the 
younger  children,  the  other  by  the  older  ones.  If  it  is  too  long  to  be 
conveniently  carried  out  by  small  schools,  two  or  more  schools  may 
unite  in  the  celebration. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
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tunity  to  interest  parents  and  patrons  in  the  school.  The  occasion  can 
be  used  by  the  teacher  to  secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  commit- 
teemen, the  women  of  the  district  and  all  other  public-spirited  citizens. 
The  day  should  be  made  North  Carolina  Day  in  truth,  for  grown  people 
as  well  as  for  children. 

These  pamphlets,  issued  from  year  to  year  for  the  celebration  of 
North  Carolina  Day,  will  contain  much  valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  State  and  her  people.  They  must  be  preserved  as  the 
property  of  the  school  and  filed  in  the  school  library,  where  they  will  be 
accessible  to  teachers  from  year  to  year  for  the  teaching  of  North  Caro- 
lina history. 


TO  THE  TEACHER. 


Although  the  general  subject  of  study  for  North  Carolina  Day  this 
year  is  Western  North  Carolina,  yet  every  teacher  should  devote  part 
of  the  program  to  local  history.  One  or  two  essays  should  be  read  in 
each  school  on  the  history  of  the  county,  or  community,  in  which  the 
school  is  situated.  For  some  time  before  North  Carolina  Day  the  older 
and  more  advanced  pupils  should  be  put  to  work  gathering  information 
about  the  county,  which  later  can  be  used  in  essays  for  North  Carolina 
Day,  after  the  examples  given  in  this  pamphlet  under  the  article  entitled 
"History  in  the  Names  of  the  Counties."  Such  data  can  be  gathered  in 
any  of  the  counties  by  searching  the  records  in  the  court-house,  by 
looking  up  the  files  of  the  county  papers,  by  inquiries  from  elderly  peo- 
ple and  older  citizens  of  the  county,  and  other  sources.  This  research 
should  be  conducted  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  outline  given  below, 
and  should  form  the  basis  of  essays. 

Perhaps  this  will  seem  difficult  at  first.  Very  well;  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  pupils  will  appreciate  the  results  of  their  work  more.  But  as 
they  proceed  difficulties  will  be  cleared  out  of  the  way;  much  more  data 
will  be  gathered  than  at  first  will  be  supposed  possible.  As  this  work 
is  done  from  year  to  year  the  data  will  finally  be  available  for  a  real 
history  of  the  county;  and  nothing  in  historical  work  is  more  needed  in 
North  Carolina  than  good  local  histories. 

Never  mind  about  the  work's  being  crude  and  immature.  In  spite  of 
crudeness  and  immaturity  it  will  be  worth  infinitely  more  to  the  pupils 
who  do  it  than  the  study  of  books  written  by  others  can  ever  be.  It  will 
give  them  at  first  hand  some  idea  of  what  real  study  of  history  is,  it 
will  be  their  own  work,  it  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  county,  in 
the  school,  and  in  the  State.  It  will  add  much  to  the  celebration  of 
North  Carolina  Day. 

OUTLINE  FOE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Formation  of  county — date  and  origin (  get  copy  of  law  creating  it). 

Original  boundaries. 

Counties  wholly  or  partially  cut  off  from  it. 

Present  boundaries. 
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Organization  of  the  county. 
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Development  of  the  school  system. 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY  WILLIAM   GASTON 


Carolina  !  Carolina  !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her  ! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  ISTorth  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them. 
How  they  kindle  and  flame !    O !  none  know  but  who've  tried 
them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Kaise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY. 


"From  Currituck  to  Cherokee,"  is  an  expression  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  whole  of  JSTorth  Carolina.  Curri- 
tuck is  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  State,  Cherokee 
on  the  extreme  western  border.  One  lies  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  other  among  the  mountains.  One  is  low,  flat  and 
sandy;  the  other  elevated,  rugged  and  rocky.  A  traveler 
from  Currituck  to  Cherokee  journeys  uphill  the  entire  way. 
He  leaves  a  country  on  a  level  with  the  sea ;  he  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  mountains  above  the  clouds. 

Here  he  finds  himself  in  the  mountainous  region  of  l^orth 
Carolina,  which  extends  across  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
In  breadth  it  is  more  than  fifty  miles,  in  length  more  than 
two  hundred.  It  covers  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  and 
embraces  sixteen  counties.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Blue  Ridge,  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Both 
are  named  because  of  their  appearance.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, on  a  bright,  clear  day,  the  Blue  Ridge  looks  like  a 
long,  rugged,  blue  cloud  hanging  on  the  western  horizon. 
The  Smoky  Mountains  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  dense, 
black  smoke.  Both  ranges  have  peaks  that  pierce  the  clouds. 
In  the  Blue  Ridge,  old  "Grandfather"  is  the  highest.  He 
lifts  his  hoary  old  head  to  a  height  of  5,897  feet  above  the 
sea.  "Grandfather"  gets  his  name  from  the  "grey  beard  he 
shows  when  a  frozen  cloud  has  iced  his  rhododendrons." 
The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  form  the  boundary  between 
!N"orth  Carolina  and  her  daughter,  Tennessee.  The  peaks  of 
the  Great  Smokies  look  down  with  contempt  on  those  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Sixteen  of  them  are  more  than  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  is  Clingman's  Dome,  6,600  feet.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  of  Buncombe 
county. 

Between  these  two  great  ranges,  there  are  other  shorter 
ranges.  The  two  most  important  are  the  Black  Mountains 
and  the  Balsam  Mountains.  The  Black  Mountains  have  a 
dozen  peaks  more  than  6,000  feet  high;  the  Balsams  have 
fifteen.  The  highest  mountain  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  in  the  Black  Range.  This  is  Mt.  Mitchell,  6,711  feet 
high. 
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Altogether  the  mountainous  region  of  North  Carolina  has 
forty-three  peaks  more  than  6,000  feet  high,  and  eighty-two 
more  than  5,000  feet. 

Many  of  these  mountains  are  bald  and  rocky,  hut  for  the 
most  part  they  have  a  deep  fertile  soil.  Their  sides  are 
covered  with  forests,  containing  timber  trees  of  various  kinds 
and  of  great  value.  The  oak,  the  hickory,  the  walnut,  the 
poplar,  the  pine,  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  The  fir  and  the 
hemlock  are  also  found  in  large  quantity.  But  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  mountain  region  are  its  beautiful  valleys. 
The  valleys  of  the  French  Broad,  the  Swannanoa,  the  Pigeon, 
the  Hiwasse,  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and  fertility.  Grain 
and  grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  in  abundance.  Cat- 
tle raising  is  an  important  industry,  and  the  mountain  sides 
are  covered  with  grazing  sheep  and  cows  and  horses.  The 
great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  makes  this 
region  a  favorite  field  for  the  botanist.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  America  were 
first  found  in  these  wild  mountains. 

Of  the  many  peaks  in  these  mountains,  the  most  famous 
is  Mt.  Mitchell.  One  who  climbs  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Mitchell 
stands  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  One  seems  to  be  in  the  center  of  a  vast  sea 
of  mountains.  Within  sight  are  the  main  ledge  of  the  Black 
Range,  with  a  succession  of  cones  and  spires  along  its  dark 
crest ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  running  out  of  Pennsylvania  and 
stretching"  all  the  way  across  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ; 
the  Craggy  Range  with  its  myriads  of  gorgeous  flowers,  its 
naked  and  fantastic  peaks" ;  Kings  Mountain,  famous  in 
Revolutionary  history;  and,  rising  in  solitary  grandeur,  the 
rocky  throne  of  the  abrupt  and  wild  Grandfather.  Here  and 
there  far,  far  below,  are  green  valleys  and  dark  gorges ; 
winding  streams  and  foaming  torrents. 

Standing  on  top  of  Mt.  Mitchell  early  in  the  morning,  a 
writer  describes  the  scene  as  follows:  "The  cold  mists  that 
at  first  enveloped  the  tops  of  the  mountain  were  gradually 
dispersed  by  the  sun  as  he  rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  and 
then  was  revealed  to  us  a  grander  scene  than  it  had  ever 
before  been  our  lot  to  behold.  The  majestic  heights  of  the 
peaks  that  with  Mt.  Mitchell  rise  from  a  common  base;  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  the  distance;  the  deep  frightful  gorges  on  all 
sides   below   us,     *     *     *     the   rivers   winding  with  their 
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silver  streams  in  every  direction  from  their  sources  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains ;  the  beautiful  farms  with  their 
golden  harvests,  cultivated  spots  amid  the  boundless  wilder- 
ness of  the  trees ;  the  light  fleecy  clouds  dotting  the  horizon ; 
and  the  blue  sky  above;  all  formed  a  picture  that  any  one 
*  *  *  could  not  fail  to  gaze  upon  without  feelings  of 
silent  admiration. " 

Near  the  city  of  Asheville  is  Mt.  Pisgah,  another  famous 
peak.  It  forms  the  corner  of  four  counties,  Buncombe, 
Henderson,  Haywood  and  Transylvania.  From  its  top,  which 
is  more  than  a  mile  high,  can  be  seen  a  beautiful  stretch  of 
mountain  scenery  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  in  every 
direction.  Mt.  Pisgah  itself  "is  always  a  striking  object 
before  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Its  beautiful  blue  on  a  sum- 
mer evening  is  sometimes  changed  into  a  rich  purple  by  the 
rays  of  a  red  cloud  thrown  over  it  at  sunset.  In  winter  it 
is  even  a  still  more  striking  object.  Covered  by  a  fresh  snow 
in  the  morning,  its  various  ridges  present  their  outlines  so 
sharply  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had  been  carved  by  a  chisel 
into  innumerable  depressions  and  elevations.  After  one  or 
two  days  sunshine,  the  snow  disappears  on  the  ridges,  but 
remains  in  the  valleys.  The  mountain  then  seems  covered 
from  summit  to  base  with  alternate  bands  of  virgin  white, 
and  a  blue  more  intense  and  beautiful  than  the  immortal  sky 
itself  presents." 

There  are  a  number  of  peaks  noted  for  other  reasons  than 
their  height.  Kings  Mountain  lies  on  the  border  between 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  On  its  top  a  famous 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  during 
the  Revolution.  In  Surry  county  is  the  well-known  Pilot 
Mountain.  Rising  suddenly  and  abruptly  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  can  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  "Pilot."  A  very  interesting 
mountain  is  found  in  Watauga  county.  If  you  stand  on  the 
top  of  this  mountain  and  toss  a  hat  or  handkerchief  over  the 
precipice  a  current  of  air  which  blows  constantly  from  the 
valley  will  catch  it  and  blow  it  back  to  where  you  stand. 
Hence  this  mountain  is  called  "Blowing  Rock." 

Such  then  is  the  Land  of  the  Sky,  where  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  events  in  our  history  have  occurred, 
and  whence  have  come  some  of  North  Carolina's  most  eminent 
sons. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  COUNTIES. 


The  mountainous  region  of  North  Carolina  embraces  six- 
teen counties.  They  are:  Buncombe,  Ashe,  Haywood, 
Macon,  Yancey,  Henderson,  Cherokee,  Watauga,  Jackson, 
Madison,  Alleghany,  Mitchell,  Clay,  Transylvania,  Swain 
and  Graham.  Eight  of  these  counties — Ashe,  Haywood, 
Macon,  Yancey,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Swain  and  Graham — 
are  named  for  distinguished  native  North  Carolinians. 
Two — Buncombe  and  Mitchell — are  named  for  men  born 
elsewhere  who  spent  their  lives  in  North  Carolina.  Two — 
Madison  and  Clay — are  named  for  eminent  American  states- 
men of  other  states.  Three — Cherokee,  Watauga  and  Alle- 
ghany— are  Indian  names.  One,  Transylvania,  is  a  fanciful 
name.  Three — Ashe,  Swain,  Graham — bear  the  names  of 
governors  of  North  Carolina.  Two — Jackson  and  Madi- 
son— are  named  for  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Three — 
Ashe,  Henderson,  Swain — are  named  for  North  Carolina 
judges.  Four  are  the  names  of  United  States  senators — 
Macon,  Jackson,  Graham  and  Clay.  One,  Mitchell,  is  the 
name  of  a  great  scholar,  scientist  and  teacher.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  good  deal  of  American  history  can  be  learned 
by  studying  the  names  of  these  mountain  counties. 

BUNCOMBE. 

The  oldest  of  these  counties  is  Buncombe.  It  was  formed 
in  1791.  At  first  it  embraced  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Blue  Eidge,  and  was  so  large  that  it  was  nicknamed  the 
"State  of  Buncombe."  Since  then  the  following  counties 
have  been  partially  cut  off  from  it:  Haywood  in  1808; 
Yancey  in  1833 ;  Henderson  in  1838;  Madison  in  1851. 
Buncombe  is  now  bounded  as  follows :  On  the  north  by  Madi 
son  and  Yancey  counties ;  east  by  the  Blue  Bidge  (which 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  Buncombe  and  McDowell 
counties);  south  by  Henderson  county;  west  by  the  New 
Found  mountains  (which  form  the  dividing  line  with  Hay- 
wood county).  The  French  Broad  river,  and  the  Swanna- 
noa,  which  are  noted  for  their  beauty,  flow  through  the  county. 
Mt.  Pisgah  is  in  the  southern  corner. 
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Buncombe  was  named  for  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1742,  but  was  educated  in  England.  In  1768  he  came  to 
North  Carolina  and  settled  in  Tyrrell  county.  He  built 
"Buncombe  Hall/'  a  residence  long  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
Over  the  door  he  wrote: 

"  To  Buncombe  Hall 
Welcome  all." 

During  the  Revolution  he  took  the  side  of  the  Americans, 
and  was  made  a  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment of  Continentals.  He  was  then  ordered  to  go  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  to  defend  that  city  against  the  British.  The  next 
year  he  marched  North  and  joined  Washington's  army.  His 
men  fought  bravely  under  Washington  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  September  11,  1777,  and  Germantown,  October 
4,  1777.  At  Germantown  Colonel  Buncombe  was  badly 
wounded  and  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  There  he  was  found 
by  an  English  officer,  whom  he  had  known  at  school  in  Eng- 
land, who  carried  him  to  Philadelphia  where  he  nursed  him. 
But  Colonel  Buncombe  never  recovered  of  his  wound.  He 
died  in  May,  1778. 

Asheville,  the  beautiful  county  seat  of  Buncombe,  was 
named  for  Governor  Samuel  Ashe.  Originally  its  name  was 
Morristown. 

Three  of  North  Carolina's  most  eminent  men  lived  in 
Buncombe  county — Thomas  L.  Clingman,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate ;  David  L.  Swain,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  who  was  both  Governor 
and  Senator. 

ASHE. 

Ashe  county  was  formed  in  1799  from  "that  portion  of 
Wilkes  lying  west  of  the  extreme  height  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains."  Two  counties  have  since  been  partially  cut  of? 
from  Ashe;  Watauga  in  1849  and  Alleghany  in  1859.  Ashe 
county  is  now  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia;  on  the  east 
by  Wilkes  and  Alleghany  counties ;  on  the  south  by  Watauga 
and  Wilkes  counties;  and  on  the  west  by  Stone  Mountains 
(part  of  the  Great  Smokies  which  form  the  dividing  line  with 
Tennessee). 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Ashe,  of  New 
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Hanover  county.  He  was  born  in  1725.  His  education  was 
received  at  Harvard  College,  in  Massachusetts.  He  studied 
law  and  settled  at  Wilmington.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out  he  became  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the  colony.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Wilmington, 
a  committee  of  leading  Whigs  chosen  to  oppose  the  British. 
Later  a  Council  of  Safety  consisting  of  thirteen  leading 
Whigs,  was  chosen  for  the  entire  province.  One  of  these  was 
Samuel  Ashe,  who  was  elected  the  second  President,  and  was 
thus  in  all  but  name  Governor  of  the  new  State.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  August,  1775, 
and  in  April,  1776.  This  Congress  had  supreme  control  of 
the  Revolution  in  North  Carolina.  In  November,  1776,  a 
convention  composed  of  leading  Whigs  from  each  county  met 
at  Halifax  to  write  a  Constitution  and  form  a  government  for 
the  independent  State.  Samuel  Ashe  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers and  helped  to  frame  the  new  Constitution.  He  was 
then  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  held  that 
office  from  1777  to  1795.  In  1795  he  was  elected  Governor, 
was  again  elected  in  1796,  and  again  in  1797.  In  1799  a 
new  county  was  formed  and  named  in  his  honor.  The  city 
of  Asheville,  "the  fairest  town  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,"  also  bears  his  name.    He  died  in  1813. 

The  county  seat  of  Ashe  county  is  Jefferson,  named  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  President  of  the  United  States. 

HAYWOOD. 

In  1808  a  part  of  the  "State  of  Buncombe"  was  cut  off 
and  formed  into  a  new  county,  called  Haywood,  "in  honor 
of  the  present  Treasurer  of  this  State."  Six  counties  have 
been  partly  carved  out  of  Haywood.  They  are:  Macon  in 
1828;  Cherokee  in  1839;  Jackson  in  1851;  Clay  in  1861; 
Swain  in  1871 ;  and  Graham  in  1872.  Haywood  county  is 
now  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Smoky  Mountains  (the 
dividing  line  with  Tennessee)  ;  on  the  east  by  Madison,  Bun- 
combe and  Transylvania ;  on  the  south  by  Transylvania  and 
Jackson ;  and  on  the  west  by  Jackson  and  Swain.  The 
Pigeon  River,  famed  for  its  beauty,  runs  through  the  county. 
Some  of  the  highest  mountains  and  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  North  Carolina  are  in  this  county. 
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The  county  bears  the  name  of  John  Haywood.  He  was 
born  in  Edgecombe  county,  February  23,  1755.  He  was 
well  educated.  For  many  years  he  served  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  in  the  Legislature.  He  became  so 
popular  that  in  1787  the  Legislature  elected  him  Treasurer 
of  North  Carolina,  and  continued  to  reelect  him  to  that  im- 
portant office  for  forty  years,  until  his  death.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  always  interested  in  education.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  located  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
nearly  forty  years.  He  also  helped  to  establish  the  Ealeigb 
Academy,  for  many  years  a  famous  school  at  Raleigh.  He 
was  the  first  mayor  of  Raleigh,  though  the  office  was  then 
called  "Intendant  of  Police."  There  was  never,  perhaps, 
a  more  popular  public  official  in  the  State  than  he.  He  died 
at  Raleigh,  November  18,  1827. 

The  county  seat  of  Haywood  county  is  Waynesville.  It 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  mountain  section, 
surrounded  by  magnificent  scenery.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
famous  Revolutionary  general,  Anthony  Wayne,  better  known 
as  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne,"  because  of  his  great  daring  and 
contempt  of  danger. 

MACON. 

Macon  county  is  one  of  Haywood's  six  daughters.  It  was 
born  in  the  year  1828.  Since  then  parts  of  it  have  been  taken 
to  form  Cherokee  in  1839,  Jackson  in  1851,  and  Swain  in 
1871.  Swain  and  Graham  counties  lie  on  its  north,  Jackson 
on  the  east,  Clay  and  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the  south,  and 
Graham,  Cherokee  and  Clay  on  the  west.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  in  the  mountains  flows  through  this  county. 
It  is  the  Nantahala,  which  is  the  Cherokee  word  for 
"Maiden's  Bosom."  A  famous  place  on  the  border  of  this 
county  and  Jackson  is  the  "Devil's  Court-house."  It  is  an 
immense  precipice,  about  a  mile  long,  nearly  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  shaped  like  part  of  a  great  circle.  About 
halfway  up  its  sides  is  an  immense  opening.  This  the 
Cherokee  Indians  said  was  the  Devil's  throne,  where  bad 
spirits  are  to  hear  the  judgment  pronounced  against  them. 

Nathaniel  Macon,  whose  name  the  county  bears,  served 
North  Carolina  longer  than  any  other  man.     He  was  born  in 
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Warren  county,  December  17,  1757.  He  became  a  student 
at  Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey,  but  did  not  remain 
long,  leaving  in  1777  to  enter  the  Revolutionary  army  as  a 
private.  While  he  was  away  in  the  army  fighting  and  with- 
out his  knowledge  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
At  first  he  said  that  he  would  not  go  because  he  "had  often 
seen  the  faces  of  the  British,  but  had  never  seen  their  backs, 
and  he  intended  to  stay  until  he  did  see  them."  But  General 
jSTathanael  Greene,  who  was  in  command,  told  him  that  he 
could  do  his  country  more  good  in  the  Legislature  than  in 
the  army;  so  he  went.  He  served  five  years  in  the  Legis- 
lature. A  few  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  where  he  remained  for  twenty-four  years. 
Then  the  Legislature  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  served  in  the  Senate  for  thirteen  years.  Altogether  he 
served  the  State  and  nation  as  a  lawmaker  for  forty-two 
years.  For  {ive  years  he  was  the  chief  officer  of  Congress 
(called  Speaker),  and  for  two  years  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Senate  (called  the  President).  His  public  service  covered 
a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  When  he  became  seventy  years 
old  he  gave  up  his  office  in  the  Senate  because  he  said  he 
was  getting  too  old  to  stay  any  longer.  In  all  his  life  he 
never  recommended  any  person  akin  to  him  to  a  public  office. 
One  of  his  best  friends  was  the  famous  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia.  In  his  will  Randolph  said  of  Macon: 
"He  is  the  wisest,  the  purest,  and  the  best  man  that  I  ever 
knew.''  In  North  Carolina  a  county  and  a  town  bear  his 
name.  The  States  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  have  towns  named  Macon,  which  were  either 
named  for  him  or  for  other  towns  which  were  named  for 
him. 

YANCEY. 

Yancey  county  was  formed  in  1833.  It  was  cut  off  from 
Burke  and  Buncombe.  Three  counties  have  since  been  partly 
formed  out  of  Yancey.  They  are:  Watauga  in  1849  ;  Madi- 
son in  1851;  and  Mitchell  in  1861.  Yancey  county  is  now 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mitchell  county  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee ;  on  the  east  by  Mitchell  and  McDowell  counties ; 
on  the  south  by  McDowell  and  Madison;  on  the  west  by 
Madison   and   Buncombe  counties   and  the   Tennessee  line. 
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Mt.  Mitchell,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  eastern  half  of 
North  America,  is  in  Yancey  county.  It  was  named  for 
Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  a  teacher  in  the  University  who  explored 
it.  Mt.  Mitchell  is  a  part  of  the  Black  Mountains  which 
extend  partly  across  this  county.  Yancey  county  contains 
eighteen  mountain  peaks  that  rise  above  6,300  feet.  These 
mountains  are  very  fertile  and  are  covered  with  great  forests 
of  gigantic  trees.  Cherry  trees  in  Yancey  often  grow  four 
feet,  the  walnut  eight  feet,  and  the  poplar  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

The  county  was  named  for  Bartlett  Yancey,  a  native  of 
Caswell  county.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  studied  law,  and  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  twice  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  eight  times  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  State 
to  favor  public  schools  for  all  the  people. 

The  county  seat  of  Yancey  is  Burnsville,  named  in  honor 
of  Capt.  Otway  Burns,  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.  He  won  fame  in 
the  War  of  1812  against  England.  With  his  vessel,  the 
"Snap-Dragon,"  he  sailed  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast, 
capturing  many  English  vessels  and  destroying  the  British 
trade.  He  had  many  wild  adventures,  and  his  name  became 
a  terror  to  British  merchants.  Finally  the  English  govern- 
ment sent  a  war  vessel,  called  the  "Leopard,"  to  capture 
Captain  Burns.  The  "Leopard"  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
"Snap-Dragon"  while  Captain  Burns  was  on  shore  sick. 
After  the  war  he  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  recently  erected  at  Burns- 
ville. 

HENDERSON. 

Henderson  county  is  a  daughter  of  the  "State  of  Bun- 
combe." It  was  formed  in  1838.  Henderson  has  two 
daughters,  Polk  formed  in  1855  and  Transylvania  formed 
in  1861.  Buncombe  county  is  on  the  north  of  Henderson, 
Polk  and  Rutherford  on  the  east,  South  Carolina  on  the  south, 
and  Transylvania  on  the  west.  The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
intersect  the  county,  and  the  Erench  Broad  River  flows 
through  it. 

The  county  bears  the  name  of  Leonard  Henderson,  Chief 
Justice  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  born  October  6,  1772, 
on  Nutbush  Creek  in  Granville  county.     After  receiving  a 
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good  education  lie  studied  law.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  served  for  eight 
years.  He  then  resigned  and  went  back  to  the  practice  of 
law.  At  Williamsboro,  in  Granville  county,  he  established 
the  first  law  school  in  North  Carolina.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
and  served  for  fifteen  years.  Part  of  this  time  he  was  Chief 
Justice.     He  died  August  13,  1833. 

The  county  seat  of  Henderson  county  is  Hendersonville, 
also  named  for  Chief  Justice  Henderson. 

CHEROKEE. 

Cherokee  county  was  formed  in  1839,  from  Macon.  In 
1861  part  of  it  was  taken  to  form  Clay  county,  and  in  1872 
part  was  given  to  Graham.  Cherokee  is  the  most  western 
county  in  the  State.  "When  we  say  "From  Currituck  to 
Cherokee'7  we  mean  the  whole  of  North  Carolina.  Another 
expression  meaning  the  same  thing  is  "From  Murphy  to 
Manteo."  (Murphy,  the  county  seat  of  Cherokee  is  in  the 
extreme  west ;  Manteo,  the  county  seat  of  Dare,  is  in  the  ex- 
treme east.)  Cherokee  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Unaka  Mountains  (part  of  the  Great  Smokies,  which  divide 
North  Carolina  from  Tennessee)  ;  on  the  east  by  Clay  and 
Macon  counties ;  on  the  south  by  Georgia ;  on  the  west  by 
Tennessee.  The  beautiful  Hiwassee  Kiver  runs  through  the 
county.  In  the  Cherokee  language  this  river  is  called 
Ayuhwasi,  which  means  a  meadow. 

The  county  was  named  for  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

Murphy  the  county  seat  was  named  in  honor  of  Archibald 
D.  Murphey.  He  was  born  in  Caswell  county,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  studied  law,  and  settled 
at  Hillsboro.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  North  Carolina.  In  1818  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  served  two  years.  His  greatest  service 
was  in  the  interest  of  public  education.  He  suggested  a  plan 
for  public  schools  that  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "Father 
of  the  Public  Schools."  No  man  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  has  a  prouder  title. 

WATAUGA. 

Watauga  county  was  formed  in  1849.  It  was  made  up  of 
parts  of  Ashe,  Wilkes,  Caldwell  and  Yancey.      Since  then 
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part  of  it  lias  been  cut  off  to  form  part  of  Mitchell  county. 
Ashe  counts  and  the  State  of.  Tennessee  bound  it  on  the 
north;  Wilkes  and  Caldwell  on  the  east;  Caldwell  and 
Mitchell  on  the  south ;  and  the  Great  Smokies  (the  Tennessee 
line)  on  the  west.     Blowing  Rock  is  in  this  county. 

Watauga  is  an  Indian  name.     Its  meaning  is  not  known. 

The  county  seat  is  Boone,  named  in  honor  of  the  famous 
hunter,  Daniel  Boone.  Daniel  Boone  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old  his  parents 
moved  into  North  Carolina  and  settled  on  Yadkin  River. 
There  Daniel  Boone  grew  to  manhood ;  there  he  learned  to 
love  the  silent  woods,  the  birds,  and  the  wild  beasts ;  there 
he  became  more  skillful  than  any  Indian  with  his  rifle ; 
there  he  found  his  wife  and  built  his  first  log  cabin ;  and 
there  he  settled  down  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  pioneer  farmer. 
But  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer  did  not  suit  the  adventurous 
hunter.  He  liked  the  vast  forests  better  than  the  peaceful 
fireside ;  and  sought  the  hiding  places  of  the  panther  and  the 
bear  and  the  deer  rather  than  the  rustling  cornfield.  He 
was  a  match  for  any  Indian  in  his  knowledge  of  the  pathless 
woods,  and  he  usually  dressed  like  an  Indian.  He  wore  a  fur 
cap ;  his  hunting-shirt  and  breeches  were  made  of  the  skins 
of  wild  animals ;  and  on  his  feet  were  Indian  moccasins. 
In  a  leather  belt  around  his  waist  he  carried  a  tomahawk,  a 
hunting-knife,  a  powder-horn,  and  a  bullet-pouch.  Over  his 
shoulder  was  flung  his  trusty  rifle,  which  never  missed  its 
aim. 

Daniel  Boone  soon  grew  tired  of  his  quiet  life  on  the 
Yadkin.  He  often  looked  at  the  great  mountain  wall  away 
to  the  west  and  wondered  what  sort  of  country  lay  beyond 
it.  Finally  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  find  out,  and 
flinging  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder  he  started  for  the  un- 
broken wilderness  across  the  mountains.  On  the  banks  of 
Watauga  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  he  made 
his  camp,  and  on  a  beech  tree  near  by  left  this  record: 

"D.  Boone  cilled  a  bar  on  [this]  tree  in  the  year  1760." 

He  afterwards  returned  to  North  Carolina,  but  nine  years 
later  went  still  further  into  the  wild  woods.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  own  family  and  several  other  hunters,  and  they 
made  a  little  settlement  called  Boones.boro  on  the  banks  of 
Kentucky  River.  They  had  many  wild  adventures  with  the 
Indians,  who  tried  to  drive  them  away.     But  Daniel  Boone 
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got  the  best  of  them  and  became  the  founder  of  the  great 
State  of  Kentucky.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Boone 
and  his  followers  did  patriotic  service  for  their  country. 

JACKSON. 

•Jackson  county  was  formed  in  1851,  from  Haywood  and 
Macon.  In  1861  part  of  it  was  taken  to  make  Transylvania, 
and  ten  years  later  another  part  was  cut  off  to  go  into  Swain. 
Swain  and  Haywood  now  bound  it  on  the  north,  Haywood 
and  Transylvania  on  the  east,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
on  the  south,  and  Macon  and  Swain  on  the  west.  Tuckasegee 
River  flows  through  the  county. 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  the  most  distinguished 
man  ever  born  in  North  Carolina,  Andrew  Jackson.  He 
was  born  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  North  Carolina,  March 
15,  1767.  He  had  but  little  education.  As  a  boy  he  served 
in  the  Revolution.  After  the  war  he  studied  law  at  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina,  where  he  lived  for  a  while.  In  1788 
he  was  appointed  solicitor  for  Western  North  Carolina  (the 
district  which  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee),  and  moved 
to  Nashville.  In  1796,  he  helped  frame  the  Constitution 
for  the  new  State  of  Tennessee.  He  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  Congress,  United  States  Senator,  and  Supreme 
Court  Judge  in  Tennessee.  He  was  also  a  General  of  the 
militia.  In  the  War  of  1812,  against  England,  he  was  a 
Major-General  in  the  United  States  army.  He  defeated  the 
Creek  Indians,  who  were  helping  the  British,  at  the  great 
battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend;  conquered  Florida  (which  then 
belonged  to  Spain)  ;  and  on  January  8,  1815,  won  the  great 
battle  of  New  Orleans  against  the  British.  From  1823  to 
1825  he  was  again  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1828 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  He  served  two 
terms,  from  1829  to  1837.  June  8,  1845,  he  died  at  his 
home,  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  popu- 
larly known  as  "Old  Hickory." 

MADISON. 

Madison  county  was  formed  in  1851  from  Buncombe  and 
Yancey.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Smokies 
(the  Tennessee  dividing  line)  ;  on  the  east  by  Yancey  and 
Buncombe  counties ;  on  the  south  by  Buncombe  and  Hay- 
wood counties ;  and  on  the  west  by  Haywood  and  the  Great 
Smokies. 
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The  French  Broad  River  rims  through  it.  Like  Yancey 
county,  it  is  noted  for  its  gigantic  trees. 

The  county  was  named  for  James  Madison,  a  famous 
statesman  of  Virginia.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  in  1808  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  served  two  terms,  and  was  President  during  our 
second  war  with  England,  1812-1815. 

ALLEGHANY. 

Alleghany  county  was  formed  in  1859.  It  was  taken 
from  Ashe.  The  northern  boundary  is  the  Virginia  line. 
Surry  county  bounds  it  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  the  Blue 
Ridge  divides  it  from  Wilkes ;  Ashe  county  lies  on  the  west. 

Alleghany  is  an  Indian  name.     The  meaning  is  unknown. 

MITCHELL. 

Mitchell  county  was  formed  in  1861.  Parts  of  five 
counties  were  used  in  making  Mitchell.  They  were  Watauga, 
Caldwell,  Burke,  McDowell  and  Yancey.  These  counties  in 
the  order  named,  together  with  the  Great  Smokies  on  the 
north,  bound  Mitchell  on  the  north,  east,  south  and  west. 
The  county  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  south,  and  the 
Roan  and  Iron  mountains  on  the  north.  The  Roan  Moun- 
tain rises  to  a  height  of  6,334  feet. 

The  county  gets  its  name  from  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  in  the  University  of  IsTorth  Carolina.  Dr. 
Mitchell  was  born  in  Connecticut,  August  19,  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
ministry.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  JSTorth  Carolina,  serving  until 
1825,  when  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry.  He  also 
became  interested  in  the  geology  of  I^orth  Carolina,  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  highest  mountain  peaks  east  of 
the  Rockies  were  in  this  State.  With  great  difficulty,  pain 
and  bravery,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  Black  Mountain  to 
measure  it,  and  prove  his  statement.  Afterwards  in  1857, 
his  statement  being  disputed,  he  again  climbed  to  the  top, 
and  again  measured  its  height.  While  on  this  expedition  he 
fell  from  a  tall  cliff,  forty  feet  high,  and  was  killed.  Several 
days  later  his  body  was  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
pool  of  water.  It  was  carried  to  Asheville  and  buried,  but 
afterwards  it  was  taken  up  aud  reburied  on  the  top  of  Black 
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Mountain,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  called  in  his  honor, 
Mt.  Mitchell.  A  small  monument  has  been  erected  on  top 
of  the  mountain  to  his  memory. 

CLAY. 

Clay  county  was  formed  from  Cherokee  in  1861.  Chero- 
kee and  Macon  bound  it  on  the  north;  Macon  on  the  east; 
the  State  of  Georgia  on  the  south ;  and  its  mother,  Cherokee, 
on  the  west.  The  beautiful  Hiwassee  River  flows  through 
the  county. 

It  bears  the  name  of  Henry  Clay,  a  famous  American 
orator  and  statesman.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  April  12, 
1777.  His  education  was  very  limited.  In  1797  he  moved 
to  Kentucky  to  practice  law.  He  was  frequently  a  member 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate.  From  1825  to 
1829  he  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  twice  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  time  was  defeated  by  a  North  Carolinian;  in  1832  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  in  1844  by  James  K.  Polk.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  American  orators.  His  death 
occurred  at  Washington  June  29,  1852. 

TRANSYLVANIA. 

Transylvania  county  was  formed  the  same  year  with  Clay, 
1861.  It  was  taken  from  Henderson  and  Jackson.  Transyl- 
vania is  triangular  in  shape.  It  northern  point  is  Mt.  Pisgah, 
where  the  lines  of  Transylvania,  Buncombe,  Haywood  and 
Henderson  meet.  On  the  east  lies  Henderson ;  on  the  south, 
South  Carolina  ;  on  the  west,  Jackson  and  Haywood.  Along 
its  whole  southern  border  runs  the  Blue  Ridge  in  its  most 
massive  and  imposing  form.  The  scenery  and  the  climate 
of  the  county  make  it  a  famous  health  resort. 

Transylvania  is  made  up  of  two  Latin  words,  trans,  across, 
sylva,  woods.    It  means  "on  the  other  side  of  the  forests." 

The  county  seat,  Brevard,  is  the  name  of  a  famous  patriot, 
Ephraim  Brevard,  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Mecklenburg  county,  who  helped  to  win  for  Char- 
lotte the  name,  "The  Hornets'  Nest"  of  the  Revolution. 

SWAIN. 

Swain  countv  was  cut  off  from  Jackson   and  Macon  in 


1871.  The  Great  Smokies  run  along  its  northern  line,  divid- 
ing it  from  Tennessee;  on  the  east  the  Balsam  Mountains 
divide  Swain  from  Haywood  county ;  on  the  south  are  Jack- 
son and  Macon ;  and  on  the  west  the  Little  Tennessee  River 
makes  the  dividing  line  with  Graham.  In  Swain  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  reach  their  highest  point  in  Clingman's 
Dome,  rising  to  a  height  of  6,660  feet.  The  Little  Tennessee, 
the  Tuckasegee,  the  Nantahala  and  Ocona  Luftee  rivers  flow 
through  the  county.     The  scenery  is  magnificent. 

The  county  bears  the  name  of  David  L.  Swain,  twice 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  many  years  President 
of  the  University.      (See  page  52.) 

GRAHAM. 

Graham  county  is  one  year  younger  than  Swain.  It  was 
formed  in  1872  from  Cherokee.  On  the  north  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  divides  it  from  Swain ;  on  the  east  are 
Swain  and  Macon  counties ;  on  the  south  is  Cherokee ;  and  on 
the  west  the  Great  Smokies  divide  it  from  Tennessee. 

In  what  is  now  Graham  county  was  the  home  of  the 
famous  Cherokee  chief,  Tsunulahunski,  whom  the  whites 
called  Junaluska.  The  Junaluska  Mountains  near  Waynes- 
ville  are  named  for  him.  In  early  life  he  was  known  as 
Gulkalaski.  But  when  war  broke  out  between  the  whites  and 
the  Creek  Indians,  the  Cherokees,  who  were  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Creeks,  sided  with  the  whites.  Gulkalaski  raised  a 
party  of  warriors  and  went  against  the  Creeks.  He  boasted 
that  he  would  destroy  them.  But  he  failed.  So  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  Cherokees  he  announced  the  result  in  a  single 
word  which  meant,  "I  tried,  but  could  not."  After  that  he  was 
known  as  Tsunulahunski,  or  Junaluska,  which  means  "One 
who  tries,  but  fails."  Afterwards  he  joined  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson's  expedition  against  the  Creeks,  and  was  in  the  great 
battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend.  In  that  battle,  by  aid  of  Juna- 
luska, Jackson  gave  the  Creeks  a  pretty  bad  beating.  When 
Jackson  was  President  of  the  United  States  he  required  the 
larger  part  of  the  Cherokees  to  move  out  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Junaluska  often  said:  "If  I  had  known  that  Jackson 
would  drive  us  from  our  homes,  I  would  have  killed  him  that 
day  at  the  Horseshoe."  Junaluska  went  with  the  other 
Indians  to  Indian  Territory  in  1838,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  because 
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of  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend.  In  1847 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Graham  county. 
There  he  died  about  1858,  and  was  buried  near  the  town  of 
Robbinsville.  A  monument  has  recently  been  erected  over 
his  grave. 

Graham  county  was  named  in  honor  of  William  A.  Gra- 
ham, who  was  born  in  Lincoln  county  September  5,  1804. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  in  1824,  studied  law, 
and  settled  at  Hillsboro.  Eight  times  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  In  1840  the  Legislature  elected  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  When  he  returned  to  North  Carolina 
in  1834,  he  was  elected  Governor.  He  served  two  terms,  or 
four  years  as  Governor.  He  was  interested  in  building  good 
roads,  railroads  and  public  schools,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  After  leaving  the 
Governor's  office  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  was  not  elected.  After  North 
Carolina  withdrew  from  the  United  States  and  joined  the 
Confederate  States,  Graham  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  States  Senate.  After  many  years  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  State,  he  died  August  11,  1875. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 


Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 

The  race  of  Indian  braves; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  our  crested  waves ; 

That  ?mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 
There  rings  no  hunter's  shout; 

Yet  their  names  are  on  our  waters : 
Ye  can  not  wash  them  out. 

Their  memory  liveth  on  our  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  our  shore ; 
Our  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

'Tis  heard  where  Swannanoa  pours 

Its  crystal  tide  along ; 
It  sounds  on  Nantahala's  shores, 

And  Yadkin  swells  the  song ; 

Wher'er  the  lordly  Roanoke  sweeps 

The  Indian  name  remains; 
And  swift  Catawba  proudly  keeps 

The  echo  of  its  strains. 

-Adapted  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer  from  K.  P.  Battle. 


THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 


The  white  men  who  first  explored  the  mountain  region  of 
North  Carolina  found  it  occupied  by  a  nation  of  Indians 
called  the  Cherokee.  This  name  was  given  to  them  by  the 
white  man,  but  the  name  by  which  they  called  themselves 
was  Yunwiya,  which  means  "real  people,"  or  "principal 
people."  The  word  Cherokee  has  no  meaning  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  Cherokees  were  the  mountaineers  of  the  South. 
They  held  a  territory  40,000  square  miles  in  area,  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  what  is  now  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee.  Their  principal  towns  were  on  the  Savannah, 
the  Hiwassee,  the  Tuskasegee,  and  the  Little  Tennessee 
rivers. 

A  traveler  who  visited  the  Cherokee  just  before  the  Kevo- 
lution,  tells  us  that  their  warriors  were  "tall,  erect,  and  mod- 
erately robust,  their  limbs  well  shaped,  so  as  generally  to 
form  a  perfect  human  figure;  their  features  regular,  and 
countenance  open,  dignified  and  placid;  yet  the  forehead 
and  brow  so  formed  as  to  strike  you  instantly  with  heroism 
and  bravery ;  the  eye  though  rather  small,  yet  active  and  full 
of  fire ;  the  pupil  always  black,  and  the  nose  inclining  to  the 
aquiline.  Their  countenance  and  actions  exhibit  an  air  of 
magnanimity,  superiority  and  independence.  Their  com- 
plexion of  a  reddish-brown  or  copper  color;  their  hair  long, 
lank,  coarse,  and  black  as  a  raven,  and  reflecting  the  like 
luster  at  different  exposures  to  the  light.  *  *  *  The 
Cherokee  are  *  *  *  by  far  the  largest  race  of  men  I 
have  seen  and  their  complexions  brighter  and  somewhat  of 
the  olive  cast,  especially  the  adults ;  and  some  of  their  young 
women  are  nearly  as  fair  and  blooming  as  European  women." 
"The  women  of  the  Cherokees  are  tall,  slender,  erect  and  of  a 
delicate  frame,  their  features  formed  with  perfect  symmetry, 
their  countenance  cheerful  and  friendly,  and  they  move  with 
a  becoming  grace." 

"The  Cherokees  in  their  dispositions  and  manners  are 
grave  and  steady;  dignified  and  circumspect  in  their  deport- 
ment ;  rather  slow  and  reserved  in  conversation ;  yet  frank, 
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cheerful  and  humane ;  tenacious  of  the  liberties  and  natural 
rights  of  men;  secret,  deliberate  and  determined  in  their 
councils;  honest,  just  and  liberal,  and  are  ready  always  to 
sacrifice  every  pleasure  and  gratification,  even  their  blood, 
and  life  itself,  to  defend  their  territory  and  maintain  their 
rights." 

The  known  history  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  begins  with 
the  year  1540.  In  May  of  that  year,  a  party  of  Spanish 
explorers  under  the  famous  leader  De  Soto,  entered  their  ter- 
ritory in  their  search  for  gold.  They  were  the  first  white 
men  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Cherokee.  Other  Spanish 
explorers  followed  from  time  to  time,  but  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  passed  before  the  English  had  any  relations  with 
them.  In  1654  a  great  body  of  Cherokee  warriors  invaded 
Virginia,  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  white  settlers,  and 
defeated  them.  After  this  there  was  constant  warfare  be- 
tween the  Cherokee  and  the  English  settlers.  When  the 
French  and  Indian  War  broke  out,  the  English  sent  a  great 
expedition  against  the  Indians  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
The  soldiers  inarched  against  the  Cherokee  towns,  and  in  a 
great  battle  in  what  is  now  Macon  county,  gave  the  Indians 
a  pretty  severe  beating. 

In  this  war  the  Indians  and  their  French  friends  were  de- 
feated. The  French  had  to  surrender  to  the  English  the 
lands  they  claimed  beyond  the  mountains.  The  war  and  the 
troubles  with  the  Indians  had  prevented  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  from  settling  in  the  West.  But  as  soon  as  peace 
was  declared,  the  whites  began  to  seek  new  homes  there. 
They  cleared  the  woods  and  built  their  cabins  on  the  frontier, 
until  the  English  settlements  stretched  all  the  way  to  the 
mountains.  A  few,  bolder  than  their  fellows,  even  pushed 
across  the  mountains  and  made  their  camps  along  the  river 
banks  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this.  They  saw 
their  lands  gradually  taken  from  them,  the  forests  cleared 
for  settlements,  and  the  game  driven  from  their  hunting 
grounds.  The  white  man's  cabin  was  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  red  man's  wigwams,  and  the  red  man  saw  that  he 
must  surrender  or  fight.  He  decided  to  fight,  and  he  fought 
desperately,  as  only  the  American  Indian  knew  how  to  fight. 

So  when  the  Revolution  began,  the  Cherokee  Indians  were 
on  hostile  terms  with  the  Americans.     The  King,  therefore, 
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sent  British  officers  among  them,  with  clothes,  guns,  hatchets, 
hunting-knives,  and  other  presents,  to  win  thern  to  his  side, 
against  the  settlers.  The  Indians  were  only  too  ready  to 
join  anybody  who  would  help  them  fight  their  nearest  ene- 
mies. The  King,  they  said,  was  their  "Great  White  Father 
beyond  the  Water,"  and  they  must  help  him  against  his  ene- 
mies. So  when  war  began  between  the  Americans  and  the 
British,  the  Indians  joined  the  British,  and  the  patriots  had 
to  fight  the  British  on  the  coast  and  the  Indians  in  the  moun- 
tains at  the  same  time. 

In  1776,  a  great  British  army  was  sent  against  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  The  King  planned  that  while 
his  soldiers  were  burning  the  towns  and  killing  the  people  on 
the  coast,  the  Indians  should  be  doing  the  same  thing  among 
the  mountains.  The  Americans  then  would  have  two  ene- 
mies attacking  them  at  the  same  time.  A  bloody  Indian  war 
followed  in  the  usual  Indian  fashion.  Houses  and  barns 
were  burned,  and  crops  destroyed.  The  Indians  spared 
neither  old  nor  young,  men  nor  women.  Old  men  and  young 
babies  fell  beneath  their  bloody  tomahawks.  The  whole 
mountain  region  was  soon  in  a  state  of  terror  and  desolation. 
Nothing  else  that  the  British  King  did  throughout  the  war 
made  the  Americans  hate  him  so  intensely  as  his  arming  the 
merciless  savages  and  setting  them  on  their  unprotected 
frontier. 

North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  hastened 
to  raise  armies  to  send  against  the  Cherokees.  The  largest 
army  ever  sent  against  this  tribe  was  the  North  Carolina 
army  of  2,400  soldiers  led  by  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford. 
General  Rutherford  collected  his  men  at  Davidson's  Fort, 
where  Old  Fort  is  now  in  McDowell  County,  in  the  fall  of 
1776.  They  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  through  Swannanoa 
Gap ;  marched  down  the  Swannanoa  to  the  French  Broad ; 
crossed  that  river  a  little  below  where  Asheville  now  stands; 
marched  over  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  Pigeon  Biver;  then 
across  the  mountains  to  Scott's  Creek,  and  marched  down 
that  creek  to  the  Tuckasegee  Biver ;  then  down  the  main  trail 
to  the  Cherokee  town,  Stekoa,  in  what  is  now  Swain  county. 
The  army  had  gathered  in  what  is  now  McDowell,  marched 
across  Buncombe,  Haywood,  Jackson,  Swain,  Macon  and 
Cherokee  counties,  almost  along  the  same  route  now  followed 
by  the  Southern  Railroad.     What   a  terrible  journey  they 
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had !  Their  route  lay  through  a  rugged  country,  covered 
with  boundless  forests,  steep  mountains,  and  rushing  streams. 
There  were  neither  roads  nor  bridges.  Yet  the  soldiers 
marched  rapidly,  and  were  upon  the  Indians  almost  before 
the  latter  knew  they  were  near. 

The  Indians  fled,  and  the  soldiers  began  their  bloody  work 
of  vengeance.  General  Rutherford's  men  burned  thirty-six 
Indian  towns,  destroyed  their  crops,  and  killed  many  of 
their  warriors.  The  poor  Indians  fled  with  their  women  and 
children  to  the  recesses  of  the  Great  Smokies,  leaving  their 
fields  in  ruin  and  their  towns  in  ashes.  At  the  same  time  the 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  troops  were  destroying  other 
parts  of  their  settlements.  This  expedition  was  the  severest 
blow  ever  struck  the  Cherokee.  More  than  fifty  of  their 
towns  were  destroyed;  their  orchards  cut  down;  their  fields 
wasted;  their  cattle  and  horses  killed  or  driven  off;  their 
property  plundered.  Hundreds  of  their  people  were  killed, 
or  starved.  Others  were  made  prisoners,  and  some  were  sold 
into  slavery.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
lived  upon  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  wild  game,  or  sought  refuge 
among  the  British.  From  the  Virginia  line  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  in  Georgia,  the  destruction  was  complete.  The 
Indians  were  compelled  to  beg  for  peace. 

A  treaty  was  signed  July  20,  1777.  The  Indians  surren- 
dered all  their  territory  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  together  with 
that  on  the  Watauga,  the  Nolichucky,  the  Holston,  and  the 
New  rivers  in  what  is  now  Tennessee.  That  territory  then 
belonged  to  North  Carolina. 

But  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  refused  to  join  in  this 
treaty.  A  great  chief  called  aDragging-Canoe,"  declared 
that  he  would  never  give  up  to  the  men  who  had  taken  his 
hunting-grounds.  Gathering  several  hundred  of  the  most 
warlike  warriors  around  him,  he  made  a  new  settlement, 
called  Chickamauga,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  These  In- 
dians were  after  called  Chickamaugas.  They  at  once  began  a 
never-ceasing  warfare  against  the  white  settlers,  and  long 
kept  the  frontier  in  terror.  In  1779,  300  warriors  from 
Chickamauga  started  on  a  march  against  the  back  settlements 
of  North  Carolina.  But  without  a  day's  delay,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  sent  a  strong  force  to  meet  them.  They 
caught  the  Indians  by  surprise,  and  defeated  them. 

In   1779   the   British  sent   another   army  to  conquer  the 
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Southern  States.  Again  they  expected  to  receive  help  from 
the  Indians.  So  while  the  Americans  were  fighting  the 
British  on  the  coast,  there  was  constant  fighting  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  in  the  mountains. 

Finally  Col.  John  Sevier  determined  to  strike  a  sudden 
blow  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  troubles.  In  1781,  with 
a  body  of  picked  horsemen,  he  started  across  the  Great 
Smokies  on  a  trail  never  attempted  before  by  white  men.  In 
some  places  the  route  was  so  rough  and  rugged  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  lead  horses.  Near  where  Webster  now 
stands,  in  Jackson  county,  was  the  Indian  town  of  Tuckese- 
gee.  Sevier  surprised  the  Indians,  and  destroyed  their  town. 
Five  other  towns  near  by  were  burned,  many  prisoners  cap- 
tured, and  warriors  killed.  Sevier  and  his  men  then  got 
away  so  quick  that  the  Indians  could  not  make  an  attack. 
The  whites  lost  only  one  man. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Revolution  was  over.  The  Americans 
had  won.  The  Indians  were  so  worn  out  that  they  could  not 
continue  the  fight  alone. 

They  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  war.  If  the 
Indians  had  been  at  peace  with  the  Americans,  the  mountain 
men  could  have  left  their  homes  and  gone  to  help  their  eastern 
friends.  As  it  was  they  had  important  work  to  do  at  home 
and  could  send  no  aid  against  the  British.  But  one  impor- 
tant battle  they  did  fight,  at  Kings  Mountain.  Except  for 
this  their  best  fighting  in  the  Revolution  was  done  against 
the  Indians. 

The  seven  long  years  of  war,  reduced  the  Indians,  to  great 
misery.  Over  and  over  again  their  towns  had  been  burned, 
their  fields  wasted.  Their  best  warriors  had  been  killed, 
their  women  and  children  almost  starved.  So  in  1783  they 
were  glad  to  make  peace.  After  that,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  sent  an  agent  among  them  to  look  out  for  their 
needs.  A  few  years  later  they  were  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Several  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  was  removed  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  given  lands  in  Indian  Territory.  But  a  small 
part  of  the  tribe  held  to  their  hunting  grounds  in  North 
Carolina  where  their  descendants  are  still  living. 


KINGS  MOUNTAIN  BOYS. 

After  General  Rutherford  beat  the  Cherokee  Indians  in 
1776,  four  years  passed  before  there  was  any  more  important 
fighting  in  North  Carolina.  During  these  years  North  Caro- 
lina soldiers  were  in  Washington's  army  fighting  the  British 
in  the  North.  After  several  years  of  hard  fighting  the 
British  found  that  they  could  not  beat  Washington  so  they 
decided  to  send  another  army  south  to  conquer  the  Southern 
States.  After  much  hard  fighting  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina were  overrun  by  the  British,  and  then  their  general. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  prepared  to  march  into  North  Carolina. 
He  sent  word  to  the  Tories  to  get  ready  to  join  his  army,  for 
he  was  coming  soon.  In  September,  1780,  he  set  out  from 
South  Carolina,  to  march  to  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina. 
But  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  not  very  glad  to  see 
him,  and  they  shot  down  the  British  soldiers  at  every  chance. 
It  seemed  to  the  British  that  an  American  soldier  was  behind 
every  bush  and  rock  and  fence.  If  a  party  left  the  main  army 
to  look  for  food,  they  were  attacked  from  every  side  by  men 
whom  they  could  not  see.  If  Lord  Cornwallis  sent  a  mes- 
senger anywhere,  he  was  sure  to  be  shot  down.  The  British 
officers  said  that  Mecklenburg  county  was  the  most  rebellious 
county  in  America,  and  that  the  "rebels"  swarmed  around 
them  like  hornets.  So  they  called  Charlotte  the  "Hornets' 
Nest." 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  not  been  long  at  the  "Hornets'  Nest" 
when  he  heard  news  that  sent  him  flying  back  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Before  leaving  that  State  he  had  sent  Maj.  Patrick 
Ferguson,  one  of  his  best  officers,  on  a  trip  to  the  western 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  to  raise  an  army 
of  Tories,  and  to  frighten  the  Whigs  of  the  mountains  so  they 
would  not  send  any  help  to  the  Americans  around  Charlotte. 
So  Ferguson  sent  a  message  to  the  mountain  men  that  if  any 
of  them  marched  against  the  British  he  would  cross  the  moun- 
tains, burn  their  homes  and  destroy  their  settlements.  But 
the  men  who  were  not  afraid  to  build  their  homes  among  the 
bears,  and  the  wolves,  and  the  panthers,  and  the  Indians, 
were  not  the  kind  of  men  to  be  frightened  at  a  threat  from  a 
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British  major.  Ferguson's  message  only  made  them  angry, 
and  they  decided  to  make  him  pay  for  it.  Messengers  were 
sent  all  through  the  mountains  calling  on  the  people  to  rise 
up  in  defense  of  their  homes.  Old  men  and  young  boys, 
hunters  and  farmers,  snatched  their  long  rifles  and  hurried 
to  the  meeting  place. 

More  than  one  thousand  of  these  fearless  pioneers  gathered 
at  Sycamore  Shoals  on  Watauga  River.  There  were  400 
Virginians  under  Colonel  Campbell;  500  North  Carolinians 
under  Col.  Isaac  Shelby  and  Col.  John  Sevier;  and  160 
North  Carolinians  under  Col.  Joseph  McDowell.  Later  they 
were  joined  by  Col.  Benjamin  Cleveland,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Col.  James  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  with  400  men 
each. 

These  officers  then  met  and  chose  Colonel  Campbell  for 
their  leader.  Then  Colonel  Shelby  spoke  to  the  men.  He 
told  them  where  they  were  going  and  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  They  were  going  after  Ferguson  and  his  Tories  who 
had  dared  to  come  into  their  mountains  and  threaten  them 
for  fighting  for  their  freedom.  If  there  was  any  man  who 
was  not  willing  to  go  on  such  an  expedition  he  had  better 
go  back  home.  But  not  a  man  left.  Then  Colonel  Shelby 
told  them  that  each  man  must  do  his  own  fighting,  and  when 
they  met  the  British  to  give  them  "Indian  play."  After 
this  speech  they  all  shouted  that  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
catch  Ferguson. 

What  a  strange  looking  army  they  made !  There  were  no 
bright  uniforms,  nor  flying  flags,  nor  beating  drums.  Their 
only  uniforms  were  coonskin  caps,  buckskin  shirts,  and 
fringed  leggings.  There  were  neither  tents  nor  baggage ; 
their  only  cover  at  night  was  the  starry  sky,  and  their  food 
was  a  pocketful  of  parched  corn.  Only  a  few  of  the  officers 
had  swords.  But  every  man  rode  a  good  horse,  and  had  a 
knife,  a  tomahawk,  and  a  rifle;  and  they  knew  how  to  use 
them.  There  was  mauy  a  hunter  in  that  little  army  who 
could  knock  a  squirrel  from  a  limb  as  far  as  he  could  see  him. 
They  were  as  fleet  as  deer ;  as  bold  as  the  bears  on  their  moun- 
tainsides ;  and  as  keen  as  Indians  after  a  trail.  Nearly 
every  man  of  them  had  been  in  battles  with  the  Indians  and 
knew  how  to  fight  "Indian  fashion." 

When  Ferguson  heard  of  this  strange  army  he  made  fun 
of  them  and  called  them  a  "crowd  of  dirty  mongrels."     Still, 
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he  thought  he  had  better  get  out  of  their  way,  so  he  hurried 
to  seek  safety  on  the  top  of  Kings  Mountain.  This  mountain 
is  on  the  line  between  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Ferguson  pitched  his  camp  on  the  South  Carolina  side,  and 
there  felt  so  safe  that  he  swore  all  the  rebels  in  the  world 
could  not  drive  him  off. 

But  the  men  in  the  patriots'  army  were  used  to  climbing 
mountains.  Following  close  on  Ferguson's  heels,  they 
reached  Kings  Mountain  October  7,  and  at  once  rushed  up 
the  mountainsides  to  attack  him.  As  they  advanced  they  gave 
the  British  ''Indian  play,"  and  from  behind  every  rock  and 
tree  and  shrub  poured  a  hot  fire  into  their  ranks.  Ferguson 
and  his  men  fought  bravely,  but  they  fought  in  vain.  They 
fell  by  the  dozens,  and  finally  Ferguson  himself,  struck  by 
a  half  dozen  bullets,  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  Then  all  the 
rest  gave  up  and  became  the  prisoners  of  the  "crowd  of  dirty 
mongrels."  The  Americans  killed  nearly  400  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  captured  over  700,  besides  thousands  of  guns  and 
pistols.  Only  28  of  their  own  men  were  killed,  and  60 
wounded. 

It  was  a  glorious  victory !  Such  a  victory  had  not  been 
won  in  the  South  since  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge, 
nearly  five  years  before.  A  whole  British  army  had  been 
destroyed  or  captured.  One  of  Cornwallis's  best  officers  had 
been  killed.  Thousands  of  Tories  who  had  been  waiting  to 
join  the  British  army  if  Ferguson  won,  returned  to  their 
homes,  put  their  rifles  in  the  racks  again,  and  left  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  fight  his  own  battles. 

And  what  gloomy  news  it  all  was  to  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Charlotte !  He  could  not  understand  how  it  happened. 
Where  did  all  those  "hornets"  come  from  \  How  many  were 
there  ?  What  were  they  going  to  do  next  \  Maybe  they 
were  already  marching  against  him  at  Charlotte !  Fright- 
ened at  this  thought,  the  British  general  ordered  his  army  out 
of  Charlotte  in  great  haste  and  disorder,  and  fled  to  South 
Carolina  for  safety. 

But  the  Kings  Mountain  Boys  thought  no  more  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  After  their  victory,  they  returned  to  their  moun- 
tain homes,  kissed  their  wives  and  children,  hung  their  rifles 
again  in  the  racks  over  the  great  fireplaces  and  went  quietly 
to  work.  They  had  done  what  they  went  out  to  do,  and  had 
done  it  well.     They  had  beaten  their  haughty  enemy.     They 
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had  won  an  important  victory.  They  had  saved  the  State. 
And  yet,  they  did  not  even  know  that  they  were  heroes  !  But 
real  heroes  they  were,  and  on  top  of  the  ridge,  just  where 
they  won  their  battle,  there  now  stands  a  great  monument 
erected  by  the  American  people  to  "Kings  Mountain  and  its 
Heroes." 


HEROES  OF  KINGS   MOUNTAIN. 


The  boy  who  grew  up  on  the  frontier  of  North  Carolina 
before  the  Revolution  became  used  to  danger  and  hardship. 
His  home  was  surrounded  by  great  forests.  The  bear  and 
the  wolf,  the  panther  and  the  wildcat,  prowled  almost  up  to 
his  very  door.  When  he  went  to  sleep  at  night  he  was  never 
certain  that  he  would  not  be  waked  before  morning  by  the 
glare  from  his  burning  house  and  the  wild  war-whoops  of 
painted  savages.  His  life  was  full  of  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  It  was  a  life  calling  for  steady  nerves, 
quick  sight,  presence  of  mind,  and  hardiness  of  body.  The 
man  who  lived  that  life  must  be  keen  on  the  trail,  whether  of 
man  or  beast.  He  must  be  a  trapper,  a  hunter,  a  fighter,  and 
in  order  to  succeed,  he  had  to  do  these  things  better  than  any- 
body else.  The  boy  learned  but  little  out  of  books,  he 
learned  much  about  the  woods  and  the  streams,  the  birds  and 
the  beasts,  and  he  had  to  know  all  the  tricks  of  the  Indian. 
To  shoot  straight,  to  hit  hard,  were  among  his  first  lessons. 

Such  was  the  early  training  of  Benjamin  Cleveland,  Isaac 
Shelby,  John  Sevier,  and  the  other  heroes  of  Kings  Mountain. 
In  this  school  they  learned  those  lessons  which  they  put  into 
practice  so  well  when  they  were  called  to  the  defense  of  their 
country  in  the  Revolution. 

BENJAMIN   CLEVELAND. 

Benjamin  Cleveland  was  born  in  Virginia,  May  26,  1738. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  the  backwoods  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  old,  he  came  to 
North  Carolina  to  live.  For  his  home  he  selected  a  beautiful 
spot  in  what  is  now  Wilkes  county.  There  as  the  serious 
business  of  life,  he  farmed,  raised  stock,  and  hunted  Indians. 
Horse-racing,  hunting  and  fishing  were  his  favorite  amuse- 
ments. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  became  an  ardent 
Whig.  There  were  many  Tories  on  the  frontier  and  the 
fighting  between  them  and  the  Whigs  was  bitter  and  bloody. 
Many  cruel  deeds  were  done  by  both,  which  we  shudder  to 
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think  about.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  most  active,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  one  of  the  most  cruel  Whigs  on  the  border. 
To  his  friends  he  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men ;  but  to  his 
enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  his  country,  his  name  soon  be- 
came a  terror  all  along  the  border.  His  soldiers  were  proud 
of  him  as  their  leader.  They  admired  his  p;ood  humor,  his 
hearty  greeting  and  his  reckless  courage.  He  weighed  over 
three  hundred  pounds  and  his  men  called  him  "Old  Round- 
about." They  called  themselves  "Cleveland's  Bull-dogs" ; 
but  the  Tories  called  them  "Cleveland's  Devils." 

In  the  summer  of  ~  1776  Cleveland  was  a  captain  in  Ruther- 
ford's expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  For  his 
great  bravery  and  activity  he  was  made  a  colonel.  He  ren- 
dered great  service  in  suppressing  the  Tory  bands  who 
scoured  the  frontier,  plundering  the  Whigs,  burning  their 
houses  and  destroying  their  crops.  He  even  marched  as  far 
south  as  Georgia  and  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  British 
there. 

But  his  greatest  service  was  in  the  Kings  Mountain  cam- 
paign. When  the  news  came  that  Ferguson  was  invading 
the  mountains,  Colonel  Cleveland  raised  a  regiment  of  400 
Surry  and  Wilkes  county  men  and  hastened  to  encounter 
him.  He  soon  joined  Shelby,  Sevier  and  the  Virginians 
under  Colonel  Campbell.  Just  before  they  met  the  British, 
these  leaders  drew  up  their  men  in  line,  and  Cleveland  riding 
up  in  front  of  them  took  off  his  cap,  and  said : 

"Now,  my  brave  boys,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news. 
The  enemy  are  close  at  hand.  We  must  go  for  them.  Now 
is  the  time  for  every  man  of  you  to  do  your  country  a  great 
service.  When  the  pinch  comes  I  will  be  with  you.  But  we 
don't  want  anybody  to  go  who  wants  to  turn  back.  We  don't 
want  any  cowards  or  any  skulking.  If  you  are  afraid  to 
share  in  the  battle  and  in  the  glory,  now  is  the  time  to  back 
out.  So  if  any  man  wants  to  go  back,  he  can  now  take  three 
steps  to  the  rear."  This  would  have  been  "backing  out," 
indeed.  But  Cleveland  knew  his  men;  not  a  one  "backed 
out,"  but  all  cried  out  for  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
When  they  reached  the  enemy,  no  regiment  did  better  fighting 
than  "Cleveland's  Bull-dogs." 

After  the  Revolution  Cleveland  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
quietly.  He  grew  so  fat  that  he  weighed  over  450  pounds 
and  could  not  get  about  easily.     Full  of  wit  and  humor,  he 
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loved  a  good  story  and  a  good  fellow,  and  amnsed  himself  as 
lie  sat  on  his  porch  cracking  jokes  with  passers  by.  He  died 
while  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  in  October,  1806.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  named  a  county  in  his  honor. 

ISAAC    SHELBY. 

Isaac  Shelby  was  born  in  Maryland,  December  11,  1750. 
He  was  so  constantly  engaged  in  the  Indian  wars  of  that 
period  that,  like  Colonel  Cleveland,  he  received  only  a  limited 
education.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  his  father 
sent  him  beyond  the  Alleghanies  to  engage  in  stock  raising. 
In  1774,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  and 
served  with  distinction  against  the  Indians.  During  1775 
and  1776  he  explored  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  which  was  then 
a  part  of  Virginia.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this. work,  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  Gov.  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia, 
appointed  Shelby  a  captain  in  the  Whig  army.  Later  he  was 
appointed  to  extend  the  boundary  line  between  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  westward,  between  what  is  now  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  then  it  was  found  that  his  home  was  not 
in  Virginia,  but  in  North  Carolina. 

Governor  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  at  once  appointed 
him  a  colonel  in  Sullivan  county,  in  what  is  now  Tennessee. 
In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  message  reached  Colonel  Shelby 
from  Colonel  McDowell,  of  Burke  county,  telling  him  of 
Ferguson's  expedition.  He  promptly  raised  250  horsemen, 
all  of  whom  were  crack  shots,  and  hurried  across  the  moun- 
tains to  join  in  the  campaign  against  Ferguson  and  his 
Tories.  He  soon  met  Cleveland,  Sevier,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers, and  they  started  together  on  their  march  to  Kings  Moun- 
tain. After  the  men  had  heard  Cleveland's  speech,  and  none 
of  them  "backed  out,"  Shelby  rode  up  in  front  and  said : 

"I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  so  determined  to  meet  your 
enemy  and  fight  them.  When  we  meet  them,  don't  wait  for 
the  word  of  command.  Let  each  man  be  his  own  officer,  and 
do  the  best  he  can.  If  we  fight  in  the  woods,  give  them 
Indian  play.  Advance  from  tree  to  tree,  and  pour  your 
shots  into  them.  Your  officers  will  shrink  from  no  clanger, 
but  will  be  right  along  with  you.  Come  on  then,  my  boys, 
and  let's  go  after  Ferguson !" 

These  remarks  were  answered  with  cheers ;  and  they  went 
after   Ferguson,    sure   enough.     The    Legislature   of    North 
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Carolina  gave  Colonel  Shelby  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  great 
services,  and  ordered  that  a  handsome  sword  be  presented  to 
him  by  the  State. 

After  the  battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  Colonel  Shelby  was 
active  against  the  Indians.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
moved  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  at  Boonesborough,  the  town 
founded  by  Daniel  Boone.  In  1791  he  attended  a  meeting 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  But 
the  Indians  were  surly  and  stubborn.  Finally  Colonel 
Shelby  said  boldly:  "There  are  a  thousand  horsemen  in 
Kentucky,  with  their  horses  all  shod  and  their  rifles  ready 
to  march  against  you,  if  you  do  not  consent  to  peace."  The 
Cherokee  chiefs  shook  their  heads,  and  said:  "Too  many, 
too  many,"  and  agreed  to  a  treaty. 

Colonel  Shelby  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  new 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  after  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
he  was  chosen  the  first  governor.  He  served  as  governor 
four  years.  When  the  second  war  broke  out  with  England 
in  1.812  he  was  again  elected  governor  and  bent  all  his  ener- 
gies to  help  win  the  victory  for  the  United  States.  In 
1813  he  led  the  Kentucky  troops  on  the  expedition  against 
the  British  in  Canada,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
where  the  Americans  won  the  victory.  For  this  service  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  voted  him  a  gold  medal  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  1818  President  Monroe  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
War  for  the  United  States,  but  he  declined  on  account  of  his 
age.  Two  years  later  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  but 
lived  six  years  longer.  He  died  July  18,  1826.  The  town 
of  Shelby,  in  Cleveland  county,  North  Carolina,  was  named 
in  his  honor. 

JOHN"   SEVIER. 

On  the  23d  day  of  September,  1745,  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, John  Sevier  was  born.  When  he  was  ten  years  old, 
war  broke  out  with  the  Indians,  and  John  Sevier's  home  was 
burned  by  them.  From  that  time  there  were  constant  trou- 
bles with  the  Indians,  and  John  Sevier  grew  up  to  be  one  of 
the  most  famous  Indian  fighters  on  the  frontier.  It  is  said 
that  he  beat  the  Indians  in  thirty-five  battles. 

During  one  of  the  Indian  wars  in  the  settlements  on  the 
Watauga  and  Nolichucky  rivers,  now  in  Tennessee,  but  then 
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in  North  Carolina,  the  white  people  took  refuge  in  a  fort. 
One  day  when  no  Indians  were  in  sight,  several  of  the  girls 
ventured  outside.  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard  from  the  fort : 
"The  Indians!  the  Indians!  Run,  run  for  your  lives!"  The 
frightened  girls  sprang  over  the  ground  like  deer,  and  all  got 
safely  through  the  gate  but  one.  When  this  girl  saw  that  she 
could  not  reach  the  gate  in  time  to  get  in,  she  ran  to  another 
part  of  the  fort,  and  scrambling  over  the  high  wall,  fell  into 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  fighters.  Her  name  was  Catherine 
Sherrill,  but  her  friends  called  her  "Bonnie  Kate."  The 
man  who  caught  her  was  John  Sevier,  but  his  friends  called 
him  "Nolichueky  Jack."  A  few  years  later  "Bonnie  Kate" 
became  the  wife  of  "Nolichueky  Jack." 

John  Sevier  moved  from  Virginia  to  the  Watauga  settle- 
ment when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  country,  and  in  1776  was  elected 
to  the  North  Carolina  Provincial  Congress.  The  settlement 
was  then  called  the  "District  of  Washington."  Like  Cleve- 
land and  Shelby,  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  fighting  with  the 
Indians,  and  like  them  he  led  his  brave  fellows  to  Kings 
Mountain  against  Ferguson.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
this  battle  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  gave  him  a 
handsome  sword. 

After  the  Revolution  the  people  of  the  Washington  District 
became  discontented  with  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Then 
Sevier  and  other  leaders  tried  to  establish  a  new  Sta£e  called 
Franklin.  They  elected  John  Sevier  governor.  But  North 
Carolina  declared  that  Sevier  and  his  followers  had  no  right 
to  establish  a  new  State,  and  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  So  "Nolichucky  Jack"  was  ar- 
rested as  a  rebel,  taken  to  Morganton  and  put  in  prison  to 
wait  for  trial. 

But  "Bonnie  Kate"  and  her  friends  determined  to  rescue 
him.  So  a  small  party  rode  all  the  way  from  Franklin  to 
Morganton,  bringing  with  them  Sevier's  fleet  horse,  for  him 
to  escape  on.  A  great  crowd  was  in  the  court-house  when 
they  entered  quietly.  Nobody  suspected  what  they  were  up 
to,  for  nobody  knew  them  except  Sevier.  Suddenly  their 
leader,  pointing  at  Sevier,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
Judge,  "When  are  you  going  to  let  that  man  go?"  Every- 
body jumped  in  confusion,  and  before  the  Sheriff  could  stop 
him,  Sevier  was  out  of  the  door,  on  his  horse,  and  away  to  the 
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mountains  as  fast  as  the  wind.  It  was  of  no  use  to  try  to 
catch  him;  perhaps  the  people,  who  remembered  his  great 
service  at  Kings  Mountain,  did  not  want  him  caught.  Any- 
how after  a  fast  ride  "Nolichucky  Jack"  was  soon  over  the 
mountains  kissing  his  wife  "Bonnie  Kate/'  who  was  glad 
enough  to  see  him  again.  He'  was  never  tried  for  rebellion, 
for  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  that  he 
should  be  forgiven  and  go  free. 

Afterwards  when  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  established, 
the  people  again  chose  "Nolichucky  Jack"  to  be  their  gov- 
ernor. They  elected  him  governor  six  times,  and  three  times 
elected  him  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  When  he 
died  at  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had  been  a  leader  of  the 
pioneers  of  Tennessee  for  more  than  forty  years.  No  two 
persons  in  Tennessee  were  more  popular  than  "Nolichucky 
Jack"  and  his  brave  little  wife,  "Bonnie  Kate." 


HO!  FOR  CAROLMA! 


BY  WILLIAM  B.  HARRELL. 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days ; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers  ; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

CHORUS. 

Ho !  for  Carolina !  that's  the  land  for  me ; 


In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free ; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty  ! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine ; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 
Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina !  etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer-time, 

When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers ; 

Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours  ! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina  !  etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free,  and  strong, 
Sound  the  meed  of  praises  "in  story  and  in  song" 
From  her  vertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 
For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

CHORUS. 

Ho  !  for  Carolina !  that's  the  land  for  me ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free ; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 


JAMES  ROBERTSON  AND  THE  WESTERN  SETTLE- 
MENTS. 


The  founder  of  the  great  State  of  Tennessee,  the  daughter 
of  North  Carolina,  was  James  Robertson,  a  famous  pioneer. 
He  was  born  in  Virginia,  but  when  he  was  eight  years  old 
his  father  moved  to  North  Carolina,  and  there  James  Rob- 
ertson grew  up  to  be  "a  cool,  brave,  sweet-natured  man." 
When  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  followed  the  great 
hunter,  Daniel  Boone,  on  one  of  his  expeditions  across  the 
Alleghanies.  The  beauty  of  the  country  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  him.  He  explored  the  valley  of  the  Watauga  River, 
and  resolved  to  make  his  home  there. 

So  upon  his  return  to  the  settlements  of  North  Carolina, 
he  persuaded  several  families  to  go  with  him  to  the  Watauga 
Valley.  A  long,  tiresome  journey  lay  before  them.  "The 
men  led  the  way  and  often  had  to  clear  a  road  with  their 
axes.  Behind  the  axemen  went  a  mixed  procession  of  women, 
children,  dogs,  cows,  and  pack-horses  loaded  with  kettles  and 
beds.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Yadkin  these  homeseekers  made 
their  slow  way.  Through  the  dark  tangles  and  across  the 
cold  streams  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  they  pushed 
farther  west.  The  gaps  of  the  tall  peaks  of  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains opened  a  way  for  them.  After  threading  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  they  found  themselves  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Watauga  River,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of] 
Tennessee  [then  North  Carolina].  There  on  the  banks  of 
this  clear  stream  they  soon  changed  trees  into  houses  and 
forests  into  farms." 

Soon  this  little  settlement  grew  into  four  counties  called 
Washington,  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Davidson. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  .State  of  Tennessee,  and 
James  Robertson  became  its  founder.  He  had  grown  up  in 
the  wild  woods  without  going  to  school.  It  was  not  until 
after  his  marriage  that  his  wife,  Charlotte  Reeves,  taught 
him  to  read  and  write.  Robertson  engaged  in  all  the  Indian 
wars  and  became  famous  as  an  Indian  fighter.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  Whig  and  rendered  his  country  great 
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service.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  bravery  and  skill.  In 
17 SO  he  founded  a  town  on  the  Cumberland  River,  which  he 
called  "Nashborough,"  in  honor  of  Gen.  Francis  Nash,  the 
brave  North  Carolina  general  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown.     It  is  now  called  Nashville. 

But  the  Indians  were  so  hostile  and  so  many  of  the  settlers 
were  killed,  that  many  of  them  became  discouraged.  They 
began  to  leave  Nashborough  and  return  to  the  older  settle- 
ments. But  Robertson  declared  that  he  would  never  desert 
his  post.  ''Every  man,"  he  said,  "must  do  what  seems  to 
himself  to  be  his  duty.  As  for  me,  my  place  is  here,  and  here 
I  shall  stay,  if  every  man  deserts  me."  And  so,  in  spite  of 
danger,  he  remained  at  his  post. 

Once  his  brave  wife  saved  the  settlers  from  the  Indians 
by  her  cool  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  The  Indians 
were  making  an  attack  on  the  fort.  Charlotte  Robertson, 
rifle  in  hand,  mounted  the  lookout,  where  she  could  overlook 
the  fighting.  Seeing  some  of  the  white  men's  horses,  the 
Indians  tried  to  capture  them.  This  made  a  great  gap  in 
their  ranks,  and  some  confusion.  When  Charlotte  Robertson 
saw  this,  she  cried  out  to  the  sentinel:  aOpen  the  gate  and 
set  the  dogs  on  them."  The  dogs  rushed  out  and  flew  at  the 
savages.  While  the  Indians  were  fighting  these  unexpected 
four-footed  enemies,  their  two-legged  foes  escaped.  " Thanks 
be  to  God,"  said  Mrs.  Robertson  to  her  husband,  "who  gave 
to  the  Indians  a  dread  of  dogs  and  a  love  of  horses." 

But  all  of  James  Robertson's  time  was  not  spent  in  fight- 
ing. A  government  had  to  be  organized  which,  could  protect 
the  people,  keep  order,  maintain  the  laws,  and  punish  crimi- 
nals. Robertson  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  work.  He 
was  made  the  head  of  the  government  at  Nashborough ;  and 
he  represented  the  new  settlement  in  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
gress. The  Spaniards  who  owned  the  lands  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  River,  tried  to  induce  Robertson  to  separate 
Watauga  and  Kentucky  from  the  United  States  and  form  an 
independent  government.  But  Robertson  firmly  and  patri- 
otically refused.  In  1790,  President  Washington  appointed 
him  a  general.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing treaties  of  peace  with  the  Indians  and  in  building  up  the 
new  State  which  he  had  founded.  He  died  in  Tennessee  in 
1814,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  early  history  of  Tennessee  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  Bold  North  Carolinians  pushing  their  way 
through  the  valleys  and  the  gaps  of  the  mountains  pitched 
their  camps  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston,  the  Watauga,  the 
Nolichucky,  and  the  Cumberland  rivers.  President  Roose- 
velt says  that  they  were  "men  of  sterling  worth ;  fit  to  be 
the  pioneer  fathers  of  a  mighty  and  beautiful  State.'7  Their 
leaders  were  James  Robertson  and  John  Sevier. 

The  settlements  grew  so  rapidly  that  a  government  was 
soon  necessary.  So  in  1772,  a  great  meeting  of  the  settlers 
was  held.  Robertson,  Sevier  and  others  were  elected  officers, 
and  a  written  constitution,  called  aThe  Watauga  Association" 
was  adopted.  This  was  the  first  written  constitution  ever 
adopted  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Sevier  and  Rob- 
ertson, in  1776,  were  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  Congress. 
The  Congress  declared  that  the  Watauga  settlement  should 
be  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  called  Washington.  Three 
other  counties,  called  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Davidson,  were 
afterwards  formed. 

After  the  Revolution  these  counties  grew  into  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  The  war  for  independence  had  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  at  its  close  the  United  States  owed  millions 
of  dollars.  Some  of  this  was  owed  to  foreign  countries,  like 
France,  who  had  helped  the  Americans.  A  large  part  of  it 
was  owed  to  the  brave  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  war  and 
won  the  independence  of  their  country.  How  were  these 
debts  to  be  paid  ?  This  was  a  hard  question  to  answer,  for 
the  United  States  had  no  money.  But  several  of  the  States 
owned  great  tracts  of  land  in  the  West,  and  they  now  offered 
to  give  these  to  the  United  States,  so  these  lands  could  be 
used  to  pay  the  soldiers.  North  Carolina  was  one  of  these 
States.  Her  territory  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  So  in  1784,  the  Legislature  offered 
to  the  United  States  the  land  now  within  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. Most  of  it  was  a  great  wilderness  then.  Congress 
hesitated  to  accept  the  gift.     This  made  the  people  angry. 
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It  seemed  to  them  that  nobody  wanted  them,  for  North  Caro- 
lina gave  them  away,  and  Congress  would  not  take  them. 
So  they  made  up  their  minds  to  take  care  of  themselves.  A 
convention  of  the  leading  men  met  at  a  place  called  Jones- 
boro,  and  decided  to  form  "a  separate  and  distinct  State,  in- 
dependent of  the  State  of  North  Carolina."  Another  con- 
vention met  later  and  named  the  new  State  the  "State  of 
Franklin,"  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. John  Sevier,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Kings  Mountain,  was 
elected  governor. 

Everything  was  now  done  to  put  the  new  State  government 
into  operation.  Officers  were  elected,  laws  were  passed,,  and 
a  curious  kind  of  money  was  adopted.  There  was  but  little 
coin  in  the  State  of  Franklin.  So  in  order  that  the  people 
should  have  some  way  of  carrying  on  trade  and  paying  their 
debts,  the  Legislature  declared  that  cloth,  sugar,  bees-wax, 
tallow,  whiskey,  brandy,  the  skins  of  coons,  deer,  beavers,  and 
otters  should  be  used  as  money.  One  raccoon  skin  was  to  be 
one  shilling  and  three  pence ;  one  deer  skin,  was  six  shillings. 
One  gallon  of  rye  whiskey  was  two  shillings  and  six  pence ; 
one  gallon  of  brandy  was  three  shillings. 

But  now  it  was  North  Carolina's  turn  to  get  angry.  What 
right  had  John  Sevier  and  his  followers  to  make  a  new  State 
out  of  territory  that  belonged  to  North  Carolina  ?  There 
were  many  people  in  the  new  State  who  did  not  want  to  sepa- 
rate from  North  Carolina.  They  would  not  obey  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Franklin ;  and  the  others  would  not  obey  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina.  Everything  for  a  while  was  in 
great  disorder.  There  was  almost  a  state  of  civil  war.  But 
after  a  while  the  North  Carolina  party  got  control,  and  the 
" State  of  Franklin"  came  to  an  end. 

A  few  years  later  North  Carolina  again  offered  to  give  the 
same  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  Congress  accepted 
it  at  once.  .  It  was  made  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  William  Blount,  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor. The  people  were  satisfied  this  time.  Finally,  in 
1796,  a  new  State  was  made,  called  Tennessee,  and  admitted 
to  the  Union.  John  Sevier  was  again  elected  governor. 
The  first  man  sent  by  the  new  State  to  Congress  was  a  North 
Carolinian,  whose  name  was  Andrew  Jackson. 

North  Carolina's  daughter  has  given  three  presidents  to 
the  United  States,  who  were  born  in  North  Carolina.  They 
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were  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson. 
Their  lives  show  that  in  our  country  any  boy,  no  matter  how 
poor  or  how  humble,  if  he  works  hard  and  is  honest,  may 
reach  the  highest  place  in  the  land. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  in  the  Waxhaw 
settlement,  then  in  Mecklenburg  county,  but  now  in  Union. 
When  he  was  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  treated  so  badly  that  he  was  almost  starved. 
Once  a  British  officer  ordered  him  to  clean  the  officers'  boots. 
The  boy  haughtily  refused  and  the  cowardly  officer  cut  him 
across  the  face  with  his  sword.  Jackson  bore  the  scar  all  his 
life.  Maybe  when  he  fought  the  great  battle  of  New  Orleans 
in  1815,  and  gave  the  British  such  a  beating,  he  remembered 
that  scar.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  "roaring,  rollicking,  mis- 
chievous fellow'7  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  he  was  as  brave 
as  a  lion.  There  was  no  danger  that  he  feared  and  no  hard- 
ship that  he  could  not  stand.  When  he  became  a  general 
his  soldiers  called  him  "Old  Hickory."  After  studying  law 
at  Salisbury  he  moved  to  Tennessee.  There  he  had  many 
wild  adventures  fighting  criminals  and  Indians.  The  peo- 
ple admired  him  for  his  courage  and  honesty  and  elected  him 
to  many  high  offices.  He  was  always  noted  for  his  purity  of 
life  and  his  great  respect  for  women.  He  was  firm,  honest, 
and  hated  meanness.  He  was  proud  of  his  country,  and 
when  he  was  President  made  the  nations  of  the  world  respect 
her.     He  is  regarded  as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

James  Knox  Polk  was  also  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Meck- 
lenburg county.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  was  graduated  as  the  best  student  in  his  class. 
When  he  moved  to  Tennessee  he  became  a  friend  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  people  elected  him  to  Congress  several  times, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  country. 
He  was  president  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  the  United  States  owes  all  the  territory 
included  in  the  States  of  Texas,  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  The  great  historian, 
Bancroft,  said  that  from  its  results  the  administration  of 
President  Polk  "was  perhaps  the  greatest  in  our  national 
history." 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born  in  Raleigh.  He  was  so  poor 
that  he  could  never  go  to  school.     While  the  other  boys  were 
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at  school  he  was  learning  to  be  a  tailor.  He  taught  himself 
to  read  after  he  became  a  large  boy,  and  several  years  later 
his  wife  taught  him  how  to  write.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
old  he  set  out  with  his  mother  and  step-father  in  a  two-wheel 
cart,  driving  a  blind  pony,  for  Tennessee.  The  people  along 
the  way  who  laughed  at  this  odd  party  little  dreamed  that 
they  were  laughing  at  a  future  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  began  life  in  Tennessee  as  a  tailor,  but  in  a  few  years 
was  elected  Governor,  then  to  Congress,  and  then  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  When  war  began  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  he  opposed  secession  and  would  not  follow  the 
South.  He  was  elected  Vice-President  when  Lincoln  was 
elected  President  the  second  time.  So  when  Lincoln  was 
killed  the  poor  Paleigh  tailor  became  President  of  the  United 
States. 


DAVID  LOWRIE  SWAIN. 


Adapted  from  the  address  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance. 

[A  Declamation.] 

In  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  Blue  Kidge  near  where  the 
Swannanoa  pours  its  waters  into  the  French  Broad,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stood  an  old-fashioned 
log  house  of  the  kind  generally  known  as  a  "double-cabin." 
The  tall  dome  of  Mt,  Mitchell  literally  casts  its  shadow  over 
this  spot  as  the  sun  first  appears  above  the  eastern  horizon. 
Great  mountain  ridges  hem  it  in  on  all  sides.  A  fresh  brook, 
springing  high  up  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  runs  through 
green  meadows,  and  pours  its  bright,  sparkling  waters  into 
the  French  Broad.  An  orchard,  surrounding  the  little  moun- 
tain cabin,  gave  to  the  scene  that  air  of  rustic  beauty  and 
abundance  which  makes  the  special  charm  of  the  country 
home.  On  this  spot,  in  this  cabin,  on  the  4th  day  of  January, 
1801,  was  born  David  Lowrie  Swain. 

Of  all  the  eminent  men  given  to  North  Carolina  by  her 
mountain  counties,  none  loved  her  more  or  served  her  better 
than  this  son  of  Buncombe.  Four  times  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  Solicitor  of  the  Edenton  District,  though  a  resi- 
dent of  Asheville ;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court ;  twice  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  in  every  place  of  trust  he  served  the 
people  with  an  eye  single  to  their  welfare.  But  neither  as 
Solicitor  nor  as  Judge,  neither  as  lawmaker  nor  as  Governor, 
did  he  render  his  greatest  service.  Retiring  from  the  gov- 
ernor's office  in  1836,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
University,  and  for  thirty-two  years  through  peace  and 
through  war,  in  days  of  prosperity  and  in  days  of  disaster, 
he  guided  the  affairs  of  that  institution  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Under  him  the  number  of  students  increased  from  90 
to  500.  When  war  came,  he  bent  every  energy  to  keep  the 
University  open.  Though  every  member  but  one  of  the 
Freshman  Class,  though  every  member  of  the  Senior  Class, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  though  but  a  dozen  students  remained, 
though  Northern  troops  occupied  the  University  buildings, 
under  Governor  Swain's  direction,  the  old  college  bell  still 
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called  the  handful  of  students  to  daily  prayer  and  to  daily 
classes.  But  finally  the  great  calamity  came ;  enemies  closed 
the  doors ;  the  grand  old  man  was  driven  away.  This  great 
blow  broke  the  last  link  that  united  his  heart  and  hopes  to 
earthly  objects.  The  whole  manner  of  the  man  changed. 
His  step  became  tottering  and  slow;  his  great  frame  bowed 
down  in  grief.  Finally  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  life, 
death  came  to  his  relief,  August  27,  1868. 

Governor  Swain's  greatest  pupil  and  one  of  his  most  de- 
voted friends,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  paid  him  a  noble  tribute. 
Said  he: 

"A  just  estimate  of  the  talents  and  character  of  Governor 
Swain  *  *  *  is  not  easily  made  plain  to  popular  appre- 
hension. By  the  world  the  term  "great"  is  variously  applied, 
and  misapplied.  It  is  often  withheld  when  it  is  most  richly 
deserved  *  *  *  because  men  rarely  appreciate  the  full 
extent  and  character  of  the  labors  of  a  lifetime.  And  espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  that  life  has  been  mainly  spent  in  the 
planting  of  moral  seeds  below  the  surface,  which,  perhaps,  for 
years  make  no  great  show  of  the  harvest  which  is  sure  to 
come.  Generations  are  sometimes  required  to  elapse  before 
the  world  can  see  the  golden  sheaves  which  cover  and  adorn 
the  landscape,  the  result  of  that  patient  and  judicious 
planting. 

"They  who  in  life  are  followed  by  the  noisy  plaudits  of 
the  crowd,  who  fill  the  largest  space  in  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  seem  to  tower  far  above  their  fellows,  are 
not,  always,  found  to  have  their  reputation  built  on  the 
securest  foundations,  nor  to  have  left  their  mark  on  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.     *     *     * 

"In  many  senses  of  the  term  Governor  Swain  was  not  a 
great  man.  As  an  author,  though  a  man  of  letters,  he  neither 
achieved  nor  attempted  anything  lasting.  As  a  politician, 
though  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  native 
State,  he  did  not  strikingly  impress  himself  upon  his  times 
by  any  great  speech,  nor  by  any  grand  stroke  of  policy.  In 
this  respect  he  was  inferior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries 
who  constituted,  perhaps,  the  brightest  cluster  of  names  in 
our  annals.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  he  occupied  compara- 
tively about  the  same  position ;  and  as  a  scholar  he  was  not 
to  be  distinguished,  being  inferior  to  several  of  his  co-laborers 
in  the  University.  But  in  many  things  he  was  entitled  to  be 
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called  great,  if  we  mean  by  that  term  that  he  so  used  the 
faculties  he  possessed  that  he  raised  himself  beyond  and  above 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellows.  In  him  there  was  rounded 
fullness  of  the  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  consti- 
tute the  excellence  of  manhood,  in  a  degree  never  excelled  by 
any  citizen  of  North  Carolina  whom  I  have  personally  known 
except  William  A.  Graham.  If  there  was  in  Swain  no  one 
grand  quality  of  intellect  which  lifted  him  out  of  comparison 
with  any  but  the  demigods  of  our  race,  neither  was  there  any 
element  so  wanting  as  to  sink  him  into  or  below  the  common 
mass.  If  there  were  in  him  no  Himalayan  peaks  of  genius, 
piercing  into  the  regions  of  everlasting  frost  and  ice,  neither 
were  there  any  yawning  chasms  or  slimy  pools  below  the  tide- 
waters of  mediocrity.  He  rose  from  the  plain  of  his  fellow- 
men  like  the  Alleghanies,  in  whose  bosom  he  was  born,  by 
regular  and  easy  gradation — so  easy  that  you  know  not  how 
high  you  are  until  you  turn  to  gaze  backward — every  step 
surrounded  by  beauty  and  fertility — until  he  rested  high  over 
all  the  land.  If  there  be  those  who  singly  tower  above  him  in 
gifts,  or  attainments,  or  distinctions,  there  are  none  as  a  whole 
we  can  contemplate  with  more  interest,  affection,  and  admira- 
tion ;  none  whose  work  for  North  Carolina  will  prove  to  be 
more  valuable,  or  more  lasting,  or  more  important  to  future 
generations ;  none  to  whom  at  the  great  final  review,  the  greet- 
ing may  be  more  heartily  addressed:  c Servant  of  God,  well 
done !' 

"No  estimate  of  Governor  Swain's  walk  through  life  should 
omit  the  consideration  of  his  Christian  character.  *  *  * 
On  his  deathbed  he  spoke  often  of  the  communion  of  saints 
with  one  another,  and  with  their  Head.  *  *  ■■  *  He  was  a 
praying  man,  and  not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  such.  He  first 
introduced  the  practice  of  opening  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  faculty  with  prayer.  The  night  before  he  died  he  said 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer :  The  oftener  I  use  it  the  more  precious 
it  is  to  me ;  it  contains  a  whole  body  of  divinity.' 

"In  private  life  he  was  most  upright,  kind,  social  and  hos- 
pitable. An  excellent  financier,  he  left  a  handsome  estate, 
even  'after  the  war.'  He  had  a  proper  conception  of  the 
value  of  wealth,  and  all  his  life  practiced  a  judicious  economy, 
but  he  knew  well  both  how  to  lend  and  how  to  give.  His 
conversation  was  delightfully  interesting  and  instructive, 
replete  with  anecdote,  genial  humor,  historical  incident,  or 
literary  quotation.     Few  men  of  his  associates  equaled  him 
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in  these  respects,  even  after  the  infirmity  of  deafness  had  cut 
him  off  from  much  social  enjoyment. 

"'His  remains  lie  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  near  Kal- 
eigh,  and  close  beside  the  sleeping  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  soil  of  our  State  holds  the  dust  of  no  son  who  loved  her 
more  or  served  her  better.  Peaceful  be  his  rest,  as  he  waits 
for  the  clear  breaking  of  the  day  over  the  brow  of  the  eternal 
bills." 


RACING  WATER.* 


BY   MARY   BAYARD   CLARKE. 


Racing  Water,  who  can  paint  thee, 
With  thy  scenery  wild  and  grand  ? 

It  would  take  a  magic  pencil 
Guided  by  a  master  hand. 

Here  are  towering,  rugged  mountains, 
Granite  rocks  all  scarred  and  gray, 

Nature's  altars  whence  her  incense 
Floats  in  wreaths  of  mist  away. 

At  thy  feet  the  murmuring  waters 
Now  are  singing  songs  of  praise, 

Or  in  sonorous  notes  triumphant 
A  majestic  pean  raise. 

Down  the  canyon's  rocky  gorges 
Now  they  wildly,  madly  sweep, 

As,  with  laughing  shout  exultant, 
O'er  the  rocks  they  joyous  leap. 

Then  in  calm  and  limpid  beauty 
Still  and  deep  they  silent  flow, 

With  the  verdant  banks  o'erhanging 
Pictured  in  the  depths  below. 

Pulsing  from  the  heart  of  Nature, 

Here  thy  "Hot  Spring's"  genial  gush, 

There,  like  stream  from  Alpine  glacier, 
Down  the  mountains  coldly  rush. 

Tah-kee-os-tee — Pacing  Water — 
Was  thy  sonorous  Indian  name, 

But  as  "French  Broad"  thou  art  written 
On  the  white  man's  roll  of  fame. 

Perish  that — but  live  the  other  ! 

For  on  every  dancing  wave 
Evermore  is  shown  the  beauty 

Of  the  name  the  red  man  gave. 


*The  name  of  the  French  Broad  river  in  the  Cherokee  language  was  "  Tah-kee-os-tee, 
signifying  "racing  water." 


ZEBULON  BAIRD  VANCE. 


Iii  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad,  ten  miles  from  the  city 
of  Asheville,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1830,  was  born  Zebnlon 
Baird  Vance.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  a  small,  simple 
farm-house.  But  this  little  cottage,  though  simple  in  itself, 
nestled  amid  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  American 
continent.  Near  by  the  beautiful  French  Broad  River  flowed 
through  a  green  valley.  The  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
threw  their  shadows  on  the  little  house.  Within  plain  view 
were  the  peaks  of  Pisgah  and  Mitchell.  Forests  of  great 
oaks,  and  hickory,  and  laurel,  covered  the  mountain  sides. 
The  valley  was  musical  with  the  rippling  of  the  stream  and 
the  songs  of  birds.  All  this  beauty  and  grandeur  had  a 
strong  effect  on  the  lad  who  grew  up  with  such  surroundings. 
They  kindled  his  imagination ;  they  planted  in  him  a  love  of 
nature ;  they  aroused  in  him  a  strong  pride  of  country  and 
an  ambition  to  be  of  service  to  his  native  State. 

His  father  was  David  Vance ;  his  mother  Margaret  Baird. 
Young  Vance  bore  the  name  of  his  mother's  father,  Zebulon 
Baird.  The  Vances  and  the  Bairds  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  mountains.  Both  families  were  sturdy  pa- 
triots during  the  Revolution,  and  fought  for  American  Inde- 
pendence at  Kings  Mountain.  From  them  young  Vance 
inherited  a  strong  mind,  a  vigorous  body,  and  an  intense  love 
of  liberty.  When  he  was  but  twelve  years  old  his  father  died, 
-leaving  a  family  of  eight  children,  with  but  a  small  farm  for 
their  support.  Margaret  Vance  had  a  hard  struggle  to  rear 
her  large  family,  but  she  bore  it  bravely.  There  were  but 
few  opportunities  among  the  mountains  for  education — the 
poorest  child  in  North  Carolina  to-day  can  find  a  better 
school  right  at  his  door  than  young  Vance  could  have  found 
in  many  a  mile  of  the  French  Broad  valley.  His  father  sent 
him  across  the  mountains  to  Tennessee  to  school,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  his  father  died,  and  he  had  to  return  home. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  decided  to, become  a 
lawyer.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, at  Chapel  Hill,  to  study,  but  he  had  no  money.  Presi- 
dent Swain,  of  the  University,  was  a  Buncombe  county  man, 
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so  young  Vance  decided  to  ask  him  for  help.  His  letter  ask- 
ing for  a  loan  was  so  straightforward  and  manly,  that  Presi- 
dent Swain  was  greatly  pleased,  and  wrote  to  him  that  he 
should  have  the  money.  So  young  Vance  rode  over  the 
mountain  wall,  doAvn  to  Chapel  Hill,  and  began  his  studies. 
He  and  President  Swain  became  warm  friends,  and  their 
friendship  continued  until  Swain's  death. 

Vance  was  at  the  University  but  one  year.  But  he  worked 
hard,  read  much,  and  acquired  a  fair  education.  His 
favorite  books  were  the  Bible,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  stories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  would  certainly  be  hard 
to  select  a  better  library  for  a  boy  than  young  Vance  selected 
for  himself.  He  read  but  few  books,  but  these  he  knew 
thoroughly.  Better  than  this,  he  made  many  friends  who 
remained  true  to  him  throughout  his  life. 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  went  to  Asheville  to 
practice  law.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  had  such  a  supply 
of  good  stories  and  jokes,  which  he  told  so  well,  that  he  was 
always  welcomed  in  any  company.  His  lively  spirits,  his 
ready  wit,  and  his  good  humor  soon  made  him  a  general 
favorite.  He  was  only  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina.  This  was  in 
1854.  Four  years  later  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  went 
to  Washington  City  to  help  make  laws  for  the  whole  United 
States.  He  was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  was 
the  youngest  member  in  Congress.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
again  to  Congress. 

But  he  was  not  to  remain  in  Congress  long.  For  many 
years  the  North  and  South  had  been  quarreling  over  the 
question  of  slavery.  Finally  the  South  declared  that  the 
North  was  trying  to  take  away  the  rights  given  her  under  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  only  way  she  could  prevent  it 
was  to  withdraw  from  the  United  States.  The  North  replied 
that  no  State  had  a  right  to  withdraw,  or  secede.  But  in 
1860,  South  Carolina  declared  that  she  was  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  United  States,  and  six  other  Southern  States 
soon  followed  her  example.  These  seven  States  then  formed 
a  new  government  called  the  "Confederate  States  of 
America.."  They  invited  all  the  other  Southern  States  to 
join  them. 

Should  North  Carolina  accept  this  invitation?  Many 
people  said,  Yes.     But  Vance  and  most  of  the  people  said, 
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No.  The  people  loved  the  old  Union  which  their  fathers  had. 
fought  for  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  at  Kings  Mountain,  at 
Guilford  Court-house,  and  at  Yorktown.  They  did  not  want 
to  leave  the  Union  if  they  could  help  it.  So  at  first  they 
followed  the  advice  of  Vance,  and  other  leaders,  and  refused 
to  join  the  Confederate  States.  Peace  was  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war. 
But  war  came  anyhow,  and  President  Lincoln  called  on 
North  Carolina  to  send  troops  to  fight  against  the  South. 
Then  Governor  Ellis  replied:  "You  can  get  no  troops  from 
North  Carolina";  and  the  people  all  cried  out:  "If  we  must 
fight,  let  us  fight  by  the  side  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
and  not  against  them."  So  on  May  20,  1861,  North  Caro- 
lina withdrew  from  the  United  States  and  joined  the  Con- 
federate States.  Vance  then  had  to  leave  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  come  home  to  get  ready  for  war. 

Great  preparations  were  now  made  for  war.  Soldiers 
gathered  at  various  places  in  North  Carolina,  ready  to  fight 
for  the  South.  Ports  were  built  along  the  coast  to  keep  the 
enemy's  ships  from  landing  troops.  The  women  worked  night 
and  day  with  their  needles,  making  clothes  and  knitting  socks 
for  the  soldiers.  Many  pretty  girls  embroidered  beautiful 
flags  for  their  sweethearts  to  carry  into  battle.  Everybody 
was  excited  and  talked  about  the  war  as  if  it  were  to  be  some 
holiday  excursion,  for  few  people  understood  what  a  terrible 
thing  war  is. 

Vance  at  once  raised  a  company  of  sturdy  mountain  men, 
whom  he  called  "The  Rough  and  Ready  Guards."  They 
marched  away  to  Virginia  to  join  the  Confederate  army. 
Vance  proved  to  be  a  brave  fighter,  and  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  But  North  Carolina  needed  him  at 
home  for  other  work  than  fighting.  In  1862,  while  he  was 
away  in  Virginia  leading  his  men  in  battle,  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  elected  him  governor. 

He  returned  at  once  to  Raleigh  to  take  up  his  new  work. 
No  other  man  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  ever  had  a 
harder  task  before  him.  But  he  met  his  difficulties  bravely 
and  did  his  duty  well.  The  proud  record  made  by  North 
Carolina  during  the  war  was  due  more  to  him  than  to  any- 
body else.  It  was  he  who  kept  North  Carolina's  ranks  in 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  full,  and  caused  her  to  send  more 
soldiers  to  the    Confederate    army    than    she    had    voters. 
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It  was  he,  too,  who  kept  the  North  Carolina  soldiers 
better  clad  and  better  fed  than  those  from  any  other  Southern 
State.  After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  Confederate  army 
in  Virginia  was  terribly  gloomy  and  disheartened.  Vance 
visited  the  army  and  made  some  wonderful  speeches  to  the 
soldiers.  These  speeches  stirred  their  hearts  with  hope  and 
courage.  General  Lee  said  that  Vance's  visit  was  worth 
50,000  soldiers  to  him. 

But  Vance  did  more  than  make  speeches.  He  sent  more 
supplies  to  the  army  than  any  other  governor  in  the  South. 
Among  the  things  he  bought  were:  2,000  fine  rifles,  12,000 
overcoats,  50,000  blankets,  250,000  pairs  of  shoes,  gray  cloth 
for  250,000  uniforms,  100,000  pounds  of  bacon,  and  $50,000 
worth  of  medicines.  Most  of  these  things  of  course  were 
sent  to  the  North  Carolina  soldiers ;  but  a  large  quantity  also 
found  its  way  to  the  camps  of  soldiers  from  other  States. 
Many  a  poor,  ragged  soldier  had  shoes  on  his  feet,  a  blanket 
to  cover  him  from  the  snow,  and  a  ration  of  bacon  once  a 
week  because  Zebu! on  Baird  Vance  was  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  No  wonder  the  soldiers  called  him  "The  Great 
War  Governor  of  the  South." 

No  other  man  did  so  much  as  he  to  keep  up  the  courage  of 
the  people  during  the  terrible  days  of  suffering  that  the  war 
soon  brought  to  every  Southern  home.  Those  terrible  days 
came  soon  after  Governor  Vance  was  elected.  North  Caro- 
lina had  sent  thousands  of  her  bravest  men  to  the  battlefields 
of  other  States.  The  work  at  home  had  to  be  done  by  women, 
children,  and  negroes.  They  worked  bravely  day  and  night, 
but  found  it  hard  to  keep  the  soldiers  clothed  and  fed  without 
starving  themselves.  Many  people  could  not  buy  the  food 
and  clothing  they  needed,  because  the  price  of  everything 
was  so  high.  A  gallon  of  molasses  cost  $8.  It  took  $50  to 
buy  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  $100  to  buy  a  barrel  of  flour.  A 
boy  thought  he  had  a  good  dinner  if  he  could  get  cornbread 
and  sorghum  and  peas.  He  did  not  expect  to  have  meat.  A 
pair  of  boy's  boots  cost  $150,  so  most  of  the  boys  went  bare- 
foot, even  in  winter.  The  women  made  their  own  shoes. 
Carpets  were  torn  up  from  the  floor  and  cut  into  blankets. 
Even  the  richest  people  had  to  do  without  things  that  the 
poorest  can  now  have. 

The  chief  cause  of  all  this  suffering  was  what  is  called  the 
"blockade."     The  United  States  had  large  fleets  of  war  ves- 
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sels  which  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  and 
would  not  let  other. vessels  go  in  and  out  of  the  harbors.  No 
cotton  could  be  shipped  to  Europe  to  be  sold,  and  no  clothing 
and  food  could  be  brought  in  from  Europe. 

But  there  was  one  port  in  the  South  which  the  war  vessels 
could  not  close  up.  This  was  Wilmington.  A  powerful  fort 
had  been  built  on  Cape  Eear  River,  a  few  miles  below  Wil- 
mington, called  Fort  Fisher,  and  this  protected  the  city. 
Swift  little  vessels  called  "blockade  runners"  slipped  in  and 
out  of  Wilmington,  protected  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher. 
They  carried  out  cotton  and  brought  back  many  things 
needed  by  the  people  and  the  army. 

The  most  famous  of  these  blockade  runners  was  the  " Ad- 
vance." She  was  a  fast  sailing  little  vessel,  which  Governor 
Vance  bought  in  England.  For  two  years  the  " Advance" 
managed  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  big  vessels,  sailing 
back  and  forth  between  Wilmington  and  the  West  Indies. 
She  made  eleven  trips,  but  was  captured  on  the  twelfth  and 
destroyed. 

The  "Advance"  carried  out  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton, 
which  were  sold  in  the  West  Indies  to  English  merchants. 
The  money  was  used  to  buy  all  sorts  of  useful  things.  Tools 
for  farmers,  medicine  for  hospitals,  uniforms,  blankets, 
rifles,  and  food  for  soldiers,  all  were  brought  into  North  Caro- 
lina in  large  quantities. 

But  the  United  States  now  decided  to  capture  Fort  Fisher, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  blockade  running.  A  powerful  fleet 
and  army  were  sent  to  the  Cape  Fear,  and  after  some  terrible 
fighting  the  fort  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Soon  after 
this  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  armies  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  the  soldiers 
told  each  other  good-bye  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  turned 
their  faces  homeward.  What  sad  journeys  they  had  before 
them !  Everywhere  they  say  the  ruin  and  suffering  caused 
by  the  war.  North  Carolina,  like  the  other  Southern  States, 
was  in  a  terrible  condition;  thousands  of  her  sons  had  been 
killed  on  the  battlefield ;  thousands  of  others  came  home  sick 
and  crippled  for  life ;  all  were  ragged,  hungry,  and  penni- 
less. When  they  reached  home  they  found  nothing  to  cheer 
them  except  the  love  of  their  friends.  Where  they  had  left 
beautiful  homes,  they  found  tumbled  down  ruins  or  heaps  of 
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ashes.  Fine  farms,  where  corn  and  cotton  had  grown  in 
abundance,  were  waste  places  covered  with  grass  and  weeds. 
Their  barns  and  fences  were  rotted  to  the  ground.  There 
were  not  enough  horses  and  mules  in  the  State  to  plough  the 
fields.  But  the  men  were  as  brave  now  as  they  had  been  in 
the  war,  and  went  cheerfully  to  work  to  rebuild  their  State. 

But  evil  days  now  followed  in  North  Carolina.  Hostile 
United  States  soldiers  roamed  everywhere,  robbing  and  in- 
sulting the  people.  Hundreds  of  men,  most  of  whom  were 
bad  men,  followed  the  army  from  the  North  to  plunder  the 
South.  They  were  called  "carpet-baggers,"  and  were  pro- 
tected by  the  army.  They  soon  got  control  of  the  State. 
Thousands  of  ignorant  negroes  were  allowed  to  vote.  They 
turned  out  the  brave  old  Governor  Worth,  and  elected  Wil- 
liam W.  Holden  Governor.  Many  negroes  were  put  into 
public  offices.  The  schools  built  up  by  Calvin  H.  Wiley  were 
destroyed ;  the  doors  of  the  University  were  closed ;  business 
and  trade  were  ruined ;  and  there  was  no  order,  no  peace,  no 
safety,  for  men  who  were  true  to  the  South. 

But  finally  the  enemies  of  the  State  were  beaten ;  Governor 
Holden  was  turned  out  of  office ;  and  after  a  few  years  the 
people  again  called  on  Vance  to  be  their  Governor.  Hap- 
pier days  then  came  to  the  "Old  North  State."  The  Union 
soldiers  were  sent  away,  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
were  left  to  control  their  own  affairs. 

Governor  Vance  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's greatest  sons.  While  he  was  Governor  the  laws  of  the 
State  were  obeyed ;  again  there  was  peace  and  order ;  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  people  were  protected;  schools  and 
colleges  were  opened.  The  hum  of  mills,  the  shriek  of  fac- 
tory whistles,  the  roar  of  trains  proclaimed  that  industry 
had  taken  the  place  of  war.  Trade  began  to  thrive,  farmers 
plowed  their  fields  in  safety,  and  men  with  glad  hearts  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  building  their  homes  again,  plant- 
ing their  fields,  and  making  the  State  stronger  and  richer  and 
happier  than  ever  before. 

Governor  Vance  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the  State. 
In  1879,  after  he  had  been  Governor  two  years,  the  Legisla- 
ture elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  remained 
in  the  Senate  for  fifteen  years  and  became  one  of  the  strong 
leaders  of  the  "New  South."  He  was  so  eloquent,  so  gener- 
ous, so  kindly,  and  so  honest  that  those  who  had  been  his 
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enemies  became  his  friends.  He  defended  the  South  from 
attacks  of  her  enemies  without  offending  the  North.  No  man 
did  more  than  he  to  make  the  two  sections  friends  again. 

The  hard  work  which  he  did  in  the  Senate  injured  his 
health.  His  physician  sent  him  to  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  to  Florida,  and  to  Europe  in  search  of  health.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  waited  anxiously  for  the  news  that 
he  was  well  again.  But  this  news  never  came.  Instead 
came  the  tidings,  April  15,  1894,  that  he  was  dead.  Never 
before  had  the  people  so  mourned  the  loss  of  a  great  man. 
When  his  body  was  taken  from  Washington  City  to  Raleigh, 
and  from  Raleigh  to  Asheville  the  little  stations,  and  the  val- 
leys and  the  hillsides  along  the  railroad  were  lined  with 
people  who  had  come  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  train  that 
bore  the  body  of  their  beloved  leader.  Thousands  of  people 
went  to  Raleigh  and  to  Asheville  to  see  for  the  last  time  the 
body  of  the  man  whom  they  had  loved  and  followed  for  so 
many  years.  Already,  while  he  was  living,  the  Legislature 
had  named  a  county  in  his  honor ;  and  now  that  he  was  dead, 
the  State  erected  to  his  memory  a  handsome  monument  in 
the  Capitol  Square  at  Raleigh.  This  is  the  only  monument 
the  State  has  ever  erected  with  public  money  to  the  memory 
of  any  of  her  great  sons.  Another  monument  to  his  memory 
has  been  erected  in  Asheville. 


THE  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 


One  day,  many  long  years  ago,  a  small  boy  who  lived  in 
the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  River,  got  a  fright  that  he 
never  forgot.  Standing  nnder  the  trees  in  his  father's  or- 
chard, he  heard  a  loud,  rumbling  noise  coming  down  the  val- 
ley, gradually  getting  "nearer  and  nearer  to  him.  Suddenly 
a  wonderful  object  came  in  view.  It  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  great  moving  tent  drawn  by  two  horses.  Under  it 
were  four  wheels,  one  at  each  of  its  four  corners,  which 
turned  over  and  over,  rattling  and  rumbling  as  they  rolled 
over  great  rocks  or  crashed  into  the  deep  washouts.  Under- 
neath hung  several  big  iron  .pots  and  kettles  that  swung  to 
and  fm,  adding  to  the  noise  and  din.  As  the  boy  gazed  at 
this  strange  object,  with  awe  and  wonder,  he  was  suddenly 
overcome  with  fright,  and  taking  to  his  heels,  fled  in  dismay 
without  stopping  until  he  was  safe  in  his  father's  house. 
This  lad  was  the  future  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  David 
L.  Swain;  the  strange  object  which  gave  him  such  a  fright 
was  the  first  wagon  that  ever  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge. 

From  this  old,  rickety,  rumbling  wagon  to  the  great,  puf- 
fing locomotives  that  now  pull  their  long  trains  of  cars 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  is  a  long,  long  step. 
But  few  men  did  more  to  bring  about  this  great  change  than 
the  boy  who  ran  away  from  the  first  wagon  that  he  ever  saw. 
The  story  of  how  this  change  was  brought  about  is  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  mountain  counties 
since  the  Revolution. 

After  the  Revolution,  North  Carolina  did  not  grow  as 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  other  States.  New  York,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  even  her  daughter,  Tennessee,  began  to  out- 
strip the  Old  North  State  in  population,  in  trade  and  in 
prosperity.  People  began  to  say  that  North  Carolina  was 
asleep,  and  they  called  her  "The  Rip  Van  Winkle"  of  the 
States.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  Many  men  said  it  was  be- 
cause the  farmers  could  not  get  their  products  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Before  North  Carolina  could  have  great  cities 
and  fine  farms  and  grow  into  a  great  State,  she  must  build 
good  roads,   dig  canals,   deepen  her  rivers,   and  build  rail- 
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roads.  Such  works  are  called  "internal  improvements"  ;  they 
cost  large  sums  of  money,  but  they  soon  pay  for  themselves 
in  increased  wealth  and  prosperity. 

So  under  the  leadership  of  David  L.  Swain,  and  other  pa- 
triotic men,  the  people  began  to  plan  for  internal  improve- 
ments. They  talked  about  internal  improvements,  they 
wrote  letters  to  the  papers  about  them,  and  they  held  great 
meetings  to  decide  what  should  be  done.  After  a  while  all 
this  led  to  work  on  some  of  the  rivers,  which  were  deepened 
and  widened,  and  to  the  digging  of  a  few  canals.  But  the 
most  important  work  to  be  done  was  the  building  of  rail- 
roads. 

This  was  the  work  in  which  the  western  counties  were 
most  interested.  The  eastern  counties  had  deep  and  broad 
rivers  on  which  boats  could  sail ;  but  the  rivers  of  the  moun- 
tains, though  very  beautiful,  were  too  shallow  and  rapid  for 
boats.  The  mountain  roads  were  rough  and  frequently  im- 
passible, as  many  of  them  still  are,  and  often  there  were  no 
roads  at  all  over  which  wagons  could  travel.  So  the  West 
wanted  railroads  that  would  carry  their  corn  and  wheat  and 
fruit  and  timber  to  market. 

In  1848  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  from  Goldsboro,  by 
way  of  Raleigh,  Greensboro  and  Salisbury,  to  Charlotte,  was 
begun,  and  in  1856  was  ready  for  trains.  In  the  meantime 
the  people  of  the  West  had  demanded  a  railroad  from  Salis- 
bury to  Asheville.  So  in  1854  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
for  building  a  railroad  from  Salisbury  "to  some  point  on  the 
French  Broad  River  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge."  This  road 
was  to  be  called  "The  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad." 
When  it  was  begun  there  was  great  joy  in  the  mountains. 
After  this  work  was  started  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  de- 
layed it  for  a  while.  But  after  peace  came  the  work  was 
pushed  along  again,  and  in  1869  that  part  of  the  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Old  Fort  in  McDowell  County,  111  miles,  was 
opened  for  travel.  Ten  years  later  the  line  was  extended  to 
Asheville. 

The  plan  was  to  build  out  from  Asheville  westward  two 
lines,  one  to  Paint  Rock  on  the  boundary  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  other  to  Murphy  in  Cherokee 
county.  But  when  the  road  reached  Asheville,  the  Legis- 
lature declared  that  the  State  would  give  no  further  help. 
The  people  to  the  west  of  Asheville  were  in  despair,  and  for 


a  while  it  seemed  that  their  dreams  would  never  be  realized. 
But  finally  in  1880  there  came  a  ray  of  hope.  A  company 
of  wealthy  men  bought  the  road  from  the  State,  and  declared 
their  purpose  to  complete  it.  Hope  again  "brought  gladness 
to  the  whole  trans-montane  country,  which  now  looked  with 
confidence  to  the  early  completion  of  the  road."  But  the 
time  came  for  work  to  begin,  and  still  "no  sound  of  pick  rang 
through  the  rocky  gorges,  no  shovel  of  dirt  was  thrown,  and 
the  gloominess  of  disappointment  was  settling  over  the  whole 
of  Western  North  Carolina."  For  it  was  learned  that  the 
men  who  had  bought  the  road  could  not  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  So  the  road  came  back  into  possession  of  the  State, 
and  work  was  put  off  again. 

Then  Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis  turned  to  Col.  A.  B. 
Andrews,  a  well-known  railroad  man,  for  help ;  and  Colonel 
Andrews  persuaded  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company  to  undertake  the  work.  It  now  seemed  certain  that 
the  road  would  be  finished  soon.  But  delays  came.  Politi- 
cal and  financial  difficulties  had  to  be  met  and  overcome. 
Much  legislation  was  needed,  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  was  necessary.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  impossible  to  complete  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties,  the  energy  and  determination  of  Colonel 
Andrews  never  failed.  He  had  promised  to  complete  the 
road,  and  he  would  not  give  up.  He  even  pledged  his  own 
private  fortune  to  the  work,  and  finally  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  both  lines,  to  Paint  Bock  and  to  Murphy,  ready 
for  trains.  The  line  to  Paint  Rock  runs  partly  through 
Buncombe  county  and  through  Madison  county,  and  con- 
nects Western  North  Carolina  with  the  great  railroad  lines 
of  Tennessee  and  the  Northwest.  The  line  to  Murphy  serves 
the  people  of  Buncombe,  Haywood,  Swain,  Jackson,  Graham, 
Macon,  Clay  and  Cherokee  counties,  giving  them  an  outlet  for 
their  products  and  manufactures. 

The  building  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  piece  of  engineering  work  ever  done  in 
North  Carolina.  The  road  is  309  miles  long.  Rivers  were 
bridged,  mountains  were  tunneled,  deep  gorges  were  filled  in. 
The  road  crosses  the  Catawba,  the  French  Broad,  the  Pigeon, 
the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee  rivers.  It  spans  great 
gorges  and  deep  precipices.     It  climbs  to  the  tops  of  high 
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mountains,  and  winds  like  a  great  serpent  around  their  lofty 
peaks.  It  runs  through  long,  dark  tunnels,  one  of  which,  the 
Swannanoa  tunnel,  is  1,800  feet,  or  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile 
long.  Millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  the  building  of  this 
great  railroad,  the  dream  of  the  mountain  section  of  North 
Carolina,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  building  of  railroads  through  the  mountains  has 
changed  that  section  of  North  Carolina  from  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  Indians  and  the  haunts  of  wild  animals  to  the 
playgrounds  of  the  South.  The  cool,  invigorating  air,  the 
healthy  climate,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  that  section 
have  made  the  Land  of  the  Sky  famous  for  its  resorts. 
Thousands  of  people  annually  go  there  for  their  health,  or  to 
escape  the  heat  of  summer.  Small  groups  of  log  huts  on  the 
mountain  sides  have  grown  into  pretty  towns  and  prosperous 
cities.  Montreat,  Brevard,  Toxaway,  Blowing  Rock,  and 
other  places  are  well-known  resorts ;  Waynesville  and  Hender- 
sonville  are  prosperous  towns ;  and  Asheville  is  our  prettiest 
city.  The  valleys  of  the  Swannanoa,  the  French  Broad,  the 
Pigeon,  the  Hiwassee,  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  other  rivers, 
and  the  mountain  sides  are  dotted  with  fine  farms  and  pretty 
villages.  The  Land  of  the  Sky  was  the  last  part  of  North 
Carolina  to  become  the  home  of  the  white  man,  but  some  of 
the  best  pages  in  our  history  have  been  written  there ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  future  its  history  will  be  as  bright  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 


AMERICA. 


BY  S.  F.  SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King ! 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 


NORTH   CAROLINA  DAY 


(THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  GERMANS) 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1908 


COMPILED   BY 


R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 


A  people  who  have  not  the  pride  to  record  their  history  will  not  long  have 
the  virtue  to  make  history  that  is  worth  recording. 


ISSUED   FROM   THE   OFFICE   OF  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


No  MAN  IS  FIT  TO  BE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  CONTROL  OF  THE 
PRESENT  WHO  IS  IGNORANT  OF  THE  PAST  ;  AND  NO  PEOPLE 
WHO  ARE  INDIFFERENT  TO  THEIR  PAST  NEED  HOPE  TO  MAKE 
THEIR  FUTURE    GREAT. 


CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE   PUBLIC   LAWS  OF  1901, 


An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year, 
to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate 
exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  to  the  consideration  of 
some  topic  or  topics  of  our  state  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction :  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall 
fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the 
Monday  next  following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall 
fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  cele- 
bration may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate 
some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.   This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  9th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFACE. 


As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early  as  October 
12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the  law  of  fixing  the 
date  of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and  hereafter  on  the  last  Friday 
before  Christmas.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  shall  engage  in  this  celebration  on  the  same  day.  This 
pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the 
proper  celebration  of, the  day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  failing  to 
celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  public  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  state  in  the  public  schools,  as  directed 
by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is 
a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  school  teacher  to  obey 
the  letter  of  this  law.  It  will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every 
patriotic  teacher  to  obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of 
North  Carolina  Day  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their 
state,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history,  and  a  new  love 
of  her  and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  state's  history,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programs  have  been  as  follows :  In 
1901,  The  First  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement  in  America;  in  1902,  The 
Albemarle  Section ;  in  1003,  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section ;  in  1904, 
The  Pamlico  Section ;  in  1905,  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section ;  in  1907, 
The  Scotch-Irish  Settlements  in  North  Carolina.  In  1906  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  turn  aside  from  this  adopted  plan  of  chronological 
study  to  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of  the  life,  character  and  splendid 
service  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  This  year  the  German  Settlements 
form  the  subject  of  study.  In  succeeding  years  the  history  of  other 
sections  of  the  state  will  be  studied,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their 
settlement  and  development,  until  the  entire  period  of  the  state's 
history  shall  have  been  covered.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  stimulate 
a  study  of  local  and  county  history. 

These  programs  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
sources, manners,  customs  and  ways  of  making  a  living  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  awaken  a  proper 
pride  in  the  history  of  the  state,  to  inspire  a  proper  confidence  in  its 
present  and  hope  in  its  future,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  state  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

The  material  for  this  pamphlet  has  been  collected,  arranged  and 
edited,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  public-spirited  citizens 
who,  at  our  request,  have  so  kindly  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pamphlet.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.   Y.   JOYNER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  1,  1908. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 


The  law  creating  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  makes 
it  part  of  the  Commission's  duty  to  "encourage  the  study  of  North 
Carolina  history  in  the  schools  of  the  state."  The  following  pamphlet, 
therefore,  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  State  Superintendent  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  by  the  undersigned  as  a  part  of  his  official  duties  as  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  All  the  articles,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  were  prepared  by  him. 

The  preparation  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  attended  with  unusual 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  meagerness  of  the  sources  of  information 
relative  to  the  German  settlements  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  counties  settled  by  Germans,  besides  finding  it  an  inter- 
esting work,  could  render  a  valuable  and  conspicuous  service  to  the 
state  by  collecting  data  relating  to  their  history,  printing  it  in  pam- 
phlet form  or  otherwise  making  it  available  for  students.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  settlements  were  begun  the  German  set- 
tlers took  but  little  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  state,  owing  pri- 
marily to  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  Consequently  the 
early  official  records  contain  but  few  notices  of  these  settlers.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  interesting  pamphlets,  practically  all  that  has 
been  written  about  them  relates  entirely  to  their  church  affairs.  Con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  this  statement  are  found  in  the  work  of  Rev. 
Dr.  John  H.  Clewell,  president  of  Salem  Female  Academy  and  author 
of  "The  History  of  Wachovia  in  North  Carolina,"  and  the  historical 
work  of  Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  of  Salem.  To  both  of  these  I  acknowl- 
edge my  obligations  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  pamphlet. 

Others  who  have  manifested  interest  in  it,  to  whom  I  desire  to 
return  thanks,  are  Mr.  B.  F.  Pfohl,  of  Salem ;  Col.  Paul  B.  Means,  of 
Concord ;  Mr.  Alfred  Nixon,  of  Lincolnton,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Wilson.  I  also  desire  to  express  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  William  J.  Andrews,  of  Raleigh,  for  permis- 
sion to  photograph  his  historic  portraits  of  George  III.  and  Queen 

Charlotte. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  1,  1908. 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  PAMPHLET. 


This  pamphlet  attempts  to  present  the  story  of  the  principal  his- 
toric events  connected  with  the  German  settlements  in  North  Carolina. 
It  should  be  made  the  basis  for  the  study  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory by  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
understand  the  subject.  This  work  ought  to  be  begun  some  time  be- 
fore North  Carolina  Day,  and  continued,  article  by  article,  until  the 
subject  is  mastered.  The  teacher  is  expected,  of  course,  to  explain  all 
points  which  present  difficulties  that  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  clear  up 
for  themselves.  It  will  greatly  aid  in  explaining  the  subjects  and 
fixing  them  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  if  the  teacher  will  put  topical 
outlines  of  them  on  the  blackboard  or  have  the  pupils  make  them  in 
their  note-books.  After  they  thoroughly  understand  the  subjects  the 
pupils  should  be  questioned  about  them. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  having  pupils  reproduce  the 
articles  in  their  own  language.  If  an  article  as  it  appears  in  the  pam- 
phlet is  too  long  for  a  single  essay,  let  it  be  subdivided  into  two  or 
more  subjects,  each  to  be  treated  separately.  The  principal  value  of 
the  articles  is  to  present  the  facts  upon  which  the  pupils  may  base 
their  own  work.  This  practice  serves  both  for  history  work  and  for 
exercises  in  composition.  It  will  tend  also  to  develop  the  talent  for 
historical  work  which  any  of  the  children  may  have.  It  is  important 
for  the  teacher  to  discover  such  talent,  if  any  of  the  pupils  possess  it, 
and  help  to  develop  it. 

When  the  pamphlet  is  completed  in  the  way  suggested,  the  pupils 
will  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  section  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  many  of  the  pupils  to  whom 
places  have  been  assigned  on  the  program  for  North  Carolina  Day  do 
not  seem  to  understand  clearly  the  articles  they  have  to  read  or  recite. 
Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this :  First,  the  articles  are  too  difficult 
for  the  pupils  to  whom  they  have  been  assigned;  second,  the  pupils 
have  not  received  sufficient  previous  training. 

In  regard  to  the  first :  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  assign  parts  to 
pupils  who  are  not  advanced  enough  to  take  them  understandingly. 
If  the  article  to  be  presented  is  too  difficult,  let  the  pupil  to  whom  it 
has  been  assigned,  instead  of  reading  it  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet, 
use  it  as  the  basis  for  toriting  an  essay  of  his  own  on  that  subject. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  using  the  pamphlet  for  class  work  pre- 
vious to  North  Carolina  Day,  this  practice  should  be  followed.  If  the 
teacher  will  select  from  these  essays,  as  they  are  prepared,  the  best 


ones,  they  can  be  used  in  the  program  for  North  Carolina  Day.  The 
knowledge  that  this  will  be  done  will  stimulate  pupils  to  their  best 
efforts. 

As  an  illustration :  The  article  entitled  "A  Visit  to  the  Germans  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago"  is,  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet,  rather  long  for 
one  pupil  to  read  as  a  single  number  on  the  program ;  but  it  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  essay  in  the  child's  own  language,  or  it  may  be 
subdivided  among  several  children,  one  writing  from  it  a  short  essay 
on  "The  German  Minister,"  another  on  "The  Superstitions  of  the  Ger- 
mans," another  on  "Customs  of  the  Germans,"  etc.  The  facts  upon 
which  these  essays  may  be  based  will  be  found  in  the  original  article. 
Other  subjects  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Instead  of  using  the 
article  entitled  "A  Journey  Through  the  Carolina  Wilderness  in  1752" 
as  it  is,  let  the  pupil  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  narrative  of  his  own. 

These  essays  in  the  children's  own  language  will  present  no  difficul- 
ties to  them  when  read  in  public,  and  a  little  previous  training  will 
enable  them  to  perforin  their  parts  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
the  school.  Another  result  of  this  plan  will  be  to  make  the  program 
more  truly  the  children's  program,  for  they  will  present  their  own 
work,  not  another's.  This  will,  of  course,  increase  their  interest  in  the 
celebration. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  have  one  or  two  of  the  simpler  articles 
read  as  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet.  Those  entitled  "John  Henry 
Boner"  and  "How  a  School  Boy  Preserved  an  Historic  Picture"  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  poems,  of  course,  must  be  sung,  or  read,  or  recited,  and  the 
declamations  delivered  just  as  they  are  written.  The  pupils  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  should  read  them  over  and  over  again  to  the  teacher 
before  the  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day,  until  every  word,  every 
phrase,  every  reference  is  thoroughly  understood.  They  cannot  be 
presented  with  the  proper  expression  unless  this  is  done.  A  very 
beautiful  exercise  can  be  made  with  "The  Peace  Jubilee  and  Psalm  of 
Joy  at  Salem,  July  4,  1783."  With  this  is  printed  the  music,  and  a 
very  little  training  will  make  this  a  most  impressive  exercise,  espe- 
cially at  this  season,  when  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
"The  Prince  of  Peace." 

"America,"  "The  Old  North  State"  and  "Ho !  for  Carolina !"  should, 
of  course,  be  sung  by  the  school.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
include  in  the  program  other  songs  with  which  the  children  are 
familiar,  though  no  special  ones  are  suggested  in  this  pamphlet. 
"Saddle-bags  of  Gold"  should  be  read  or  recited.  It  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  practice  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  this  poem  properly, 
but  if  it  is  read  well  nothing  on  the  program  will  be  more  stirring. 
The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  pupils  understand  not 
only  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  these  poems,  but  also 
the  historical  allusions  in  them. 


The  declamation  from  Governor  Aycock's  great  speech  should,  of 
course,  be  memorized  and  spoken.  This  is  more  suitable  for  a  boy 
than  for  a  girl,  and  should  be  assigned  to  a  boy  who  is  well  advanced. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  pamphlet  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  the  program  should  follow1  this  arrangement. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  teacher  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  pamphlet  from  cover  to  cover,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
intelligently. 

The  program  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  part  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  or  night ;  or  one  part 
by  the  younger  children,  the  other  by  the  older  ones.  If  it  is  too  long 
to  be  conveniently  carried  out  by  small  schools,  two  or  more  schools 
may  unite  in  the  celebration. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  interest  parents  and  patrons  in  the  school.  The  occa- 
sion can  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  committeemen,  the  women  of  the  district  and  all  other  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  day  should  be  made  North  Carolina  Day  in 
truth,  for  grown  people  as  well  as  for  children. 

These  pamphlets,  issued  from  year  to  year  for  the  celebration  of 
North  Carolina  Day,  will  contain  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation about  the  state  and  her  people.  They  must  be  preserved  as 
the  property  of  the  school  and  filed  in  the  school  library,  where  they 
will  be  accessible  to  teachers  from  year  to  year  for  the  teaching  of 
North  Carolina  history. 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY    WILLIAM    GASTON. 


Carolina  !  Carolina  !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her  ! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Onr  hearts  swell  Avith  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  the  Old  North  State  forever  ! 
Hnrrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story ! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling ; 
And  true  ligh^wood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindle  and  name !      Oh !   none  know  but  who've 
tried  them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 

(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 

Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us. 

Paise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  the  good  Old  North  State ! 


SETTLERS  FROM  GERMANY. 


In  the  year  1773,  while  North  Carolina  was  still  a  colony 
belonging  to  England,  a  traveler  set  out  from  Hillsboro  to 
cross  the  mountains.  There  were  then  no  well  laid-ont  roads 
leading  from  place  to  place,  but  only  a  few  faint  tracks  and 
winding  paths  through  the  forests.  They  ran  in  all  direc- 
tions and  crossed  each  other  at  a  dozen  places.  Hunters  and 
trappers  could  easily  follow  them,  but  the  stranger  soon  lost 
his  way.  He  wandered  on,  without  knowing  where  he  was  or 
whither  he  was  going,  until  he  saw  the  smoke  curling  up 
through  the  trees  from  the  chimney  of  a  cabin  in  a  clearing. 
"Here,"  he  thought,  "I  can  find  somebody  who  will  show  me 
the  right  path."  He  stopped  to  ask  the  way,  but  the  people 
stared  at  him,  shook  their  heads  and  said  something  in  a 
strange  language  that  he  could  not  understand. 

"It  was  unlucky  for  me,"  he  wrote  afterwards,  "that  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  plantations  where  I 
called  to  inquire  my  way,  being  Germans,  neither  understood 
my  questions  nor  could  render  themselves  intelligible  to  me."1 

Who  were  these  people,  here  in  our  own  North  Carolina, 
who  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  the  English  language  ? 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?     What  were  they  doing  here  % 

If  this  English  traveler  had  made  his  journey  from  Hills- 
boro a  few  years  earlier  he  would  now  and  then  have  met  queer 
processions  moving  slowly  southward  along  the  great  road 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Yadkin  Valley  in  North  Carolina. 
Eirst,  he  would  have  seen  cows  and  hogs  and  sheep  trotting 
along  toward  him ;  then  he  would  have  noticed  that  red-faced 
men  and  boys  in  the  workday  clothes  of  a  farmer  were  driv- 
ing them.  Close  behind  he  would  have  seen  a  covered  wagon, 
stuffed  with  household  goods  and  feather  beds  and  farm  tools, 
drawn  by  four  or  perhaps  six  horses,  rumbling  over  roots  and 
rocks  and  into  holes  and  gullies.  In  front  he  would  have 
noticed  a  stout  woman  holding  the  reins.  He  would  have 
observed  that  the  bed  of  the  wagon  was  low,  but  that  it  ran  up 
high  behind,  where  feed  troughs,  pots,  kettles  and  water  buck- 
ets dangled  outside.  Erom  behind  the  cover  of  the  wagon 
bright-eyed,   rosy-cheeked  children  would  have   popped   out 

1  Smyth :  Tour  in  America,  London,  1784.    Vol.  I,  236. 
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their  frowsy  heads  to  stare  at  the  stranger  and  at  the  sights  of 
the  new  country.  From  under  the  wagon  the  dogs,  whose 
business  it  was  to  guard  the  camp  at  night,  would  have  growled 
at  him.  Had  he  stopped  this  procession  and  asked  the  way, 
he  would  have  received  an  answer  in  the  same  strange  lan- 
guage that  he  heard  in  1773. 1 

These  patient  movers  were  German  settlers  coming  to  North 
Carolina  in  search  of  good  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin 
and  Catawba  rivers.  They  had  come  to  America  from  Eu- 
rope. A  few  came,  in  search  of  adventure,  and  became  hunt- 
ers and  trappers.  In  the  forests  of  America  they  found 
thousands  of  animals  whose  skins  and  furs  were  valuable. 
Here  they  chased  the  fox  and  the  deer,  hunted  the  buffalo  and 
the  bear,  shot  the  wolf  and  the  panther,  and  trapped  the 
beaver  and  the  otter,  and  sold  their  furs  and  skins  for  good 
prices. 

Others  came  to  improve  their  fortunes.  In  Germany 
wealthy  nobles  held  the  best  lands ;  in  America  any  industri- 
ous man  could  own  a  good  farm.  In  Germany  good  land  was 
scarce  and  dear;  in  America,  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  Ger- 
many a  man  needed  money  to  acquire  a  home ;  in  America, 
only  industry  and  honesty  were  necessary.  Many  thousands 
of  industrious  Germans,  therefore,  came  to  America  to  seek 
cheaper  lands  and  better  homes  than  they  could  ever  have  in 
the  Old  World. 

But  the  greater  part  of  these  Germans  came  to  America  for 
religious  reasons.  They  were  a  very  religious  people,  and 
loved  their  Bibles  and  their  churches.  In  Europe  they  were 
often  disturbed,  sometimes  persecuted,  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Their  homes  were  often  destroyed  and  their  farms 
laid  waste  during  the  terrible  wars  waged  by  their  rulers. 
In  America  they  could  worship  God  as  they  pleased,  and 
would  have  no  king  or  noble  to  trouble  them.  To  America, 
therefore,  they  turned  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  willingly 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  hardships  of  the  wilder- 
ness in  their  search  for  religious  freedom.  Some  of  them 
were  also  inspired  by  a  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  colo- 
nists and  by  a  hope  of  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
These  Germans  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
German  Reformed  Church  and  the  Moravian  Church. 

1Hill:  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina,  119. 
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Their  first  American  homes  were  in  Pennsylvania ;  then 
they  gradually  moved  southward.  From  Pennsylvania  family 
after  family  and  colony  after  colony  swarmed  into  western 
North.  Carolina  between  the  years  1740  and  1775.  Piling 
their  furniture  in  great  covered  wagons,  with  their  women 
and  children  sitting  on  top  and  the  men  either  walking  or 
riding  horseback,  driving  their  hogs  and  cattle  before  them, 
they  followed  the  rivers  and  valleys  until  they  found  fertile 
lands  and  genial  climate.  Then  they  pitched  their  tents, 
cleared  their  fields  and  built  their  cabins.  Side  by  side  with 
their  cabins  went  up  their  churches  and  schoolhouses.  Be- 
fore many  years  had  passed,  the  settlements  of  these  thrifty, 
hard-working  and  intelligent  people  covered  the  territory  then 
known  as  Anson  and  Granville  counties,  but  now  included  in 
the  counties  of  Orange,  Rowan,  Guilford,  Burke,  Lincoln, 
Randolph,  Iredell,  Stokes,  Cabarrus,  Davidson,  Davie,  Stanly, 
Catawba,  Gaston,  Alamance  and  Forsyth.  In  these  counties 
they  became  the  neighbors  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  had  already 
begun  to  plant  settlements  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina. 


WHERE  THE  GERMANS  SETTLED. 


When  the  Germans  first  came  into  Xorth  Carolina  that 
section  where  they  settled  was  known  as  Granville  and  Anson 
counties.  Since  then  other  counties  have  been  formed  from 
them. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

The  first  of  these  new  counties  was  cut  off  from  Granville 
in  the  year  1752.  Part  of  it  also  came  from  Johnston  and 
Bladen  counties.  It  was  named  Orange  in  honor  of  William 
of  Orange,  a  famous  Dutch  soldier  and  statesman.  In  1689 
William  of  Orange  became  King  of  England.  In  English 
history  he  is  known  as  King  William  III.  He  was  one  of 
England's  best  and  greatest  rulers,  and  did  so  much  to  secure 
liberty  for  the  people  of  England  that  his  name  is  honored 
wherever  English  liberty  is  enjoyed. 

Orange  County  was  settled  by  the  Germans  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish.  Most  of  that  part  of  the  county  settled  by  the  Ger- 
mans has  since  been  formed  into  the  counties  of  Guilford, 
Randolph  and  Alamance. 

Hillsboro,  the  county  seat  of  Orange,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  North  Carolina  for  many  years  before  the 
Revolution.  A  traveler1  who  visited  the  town  three  years 
before  the  Revolution  wrote  the  following  about  aH ills- 
borough"  :  "This  is  the  third  appellation  this  town  has  al- 
ready been  honoured  with  since  it  was  erected,  being  first 
named  Corbintown,  next  Childsburg,  now  Hillsborough ;  all 
in  less  than  thirty  years.  *  *  *  Hillsborough  is  a 
healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  good  share  of  commerce  for  an  in- 
land town,  and  is  in  a  very  promising  state  of  improvement. 
*  *  *  In  the  vicinity  of  Hillsborough,  and  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  there  are  a  great  many  very  fine  farms  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  mills.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  natives  of 
Ireland  and  Germany,  *  *  *  who  export  large  quanti- 
ties of  exceeding  good  butter  and  flour,  in  wagons,  to  Halifax, 
Petersburg,  etc.,  besides  multitudes  of  fat  cattle,  beeves  and 
hogs.  *  *  *  Almost  every  man  in  this  country  has  been 
the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
opulent.       Some   have    attained   their   riches   by   commerce, 

1  J.  F.  D.  Smyth:  His  account  was  published  in  London,  1784,  under  the  title  "A  Tour 
in  the  United  States  of  America,"  2  vols. 
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others  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  most  of  them  have  ac- 
quired their  possessions  by  cropping,  farming  and  industry." 
Another  traveler  who  visited  Hillsboro  three  years  after 
the  Revolution  wrote,  many  years  later:  "I  reached  Hills- 
borough, upon  the  Little  Eno.  It  contained  forty  dwelling 
houses,  a  church,  courthouse  and  academy — a  feeble  lamp, 
but  it  was  earnestly  fostered.  *  *  *  A  cultivated  and 
refined  posterity  now  [1821]  occupies  that  charming  terri- 
tory. *  *  *  The  vicinity  of  Hillsborough  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  embraced  a 
very  genteel  society.7'1 

ROWAN    COUNTY. 

Rowan  County  was  cut  off  from  Anson  in  1753.  It  is, 
therefore,  just  one  year  younger  than  Orange  County.  We 
must  not  think  that  Rowan  County  in  1753  was  the  same  as 
Rowan  County  in  1908.  Rowan  County  in  1753  included 
the  territory  that  to-day  is  found  in  thirty  counties,  and  it 
ran  so  far  beyond  the  mountains  that  perhaps  no  white  man  in 
North  Carolina  had  ever  been  as  far  west  as  its  boundary 
line. 

This  immense  county  was  named  Rowan  in  honor  of  Mat- 
thew Rowan,  a  prominent  leader  in  North  Carolina  before  the 
Revolution.  In  1753,  when  the  new  county  was  formed,  he 
was  acting  as  Governor. 

Perhaps  one-half  of  the  present  county  of  Rowan  was  set- 
tled by  Germans  from  Pennsylvania.  They  first  began  to 
come  into  Rowan  about  the  year  1745.  From  that  time  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  stream  from  Pennsylva- 
nia continued  to  flow.  They  came  side  by  side  with  their 
Scotch-Irish  neighbors,  sometimes  settling  in  the  same  com- 
munity with  them,  and  at  other  times  occupying  adjoining 
sections  of  country. 

These  German  settlers  were  remarkable  for  industry,  econ- 
omy and  the  habit  of  living  within  their  means  and  avoiding 
debt.  They  took  but  little  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
county  and  province.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  speak  the  English  language.  So  they  let  poli- 
tics alone  and  attended  to  their  home  affairs.  They  built 
plain  but  comfortable  houses,  had  well-tilled  farms  and  sub- 
stantial farmhouses.     They  had  immense  double  barns,  with 

'Elkanah  Watson:  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution,  290. 
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great  doors,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  four-horse  wagon  with 
its  towering  load  of  hay,  or  straw,  or  wheat !  There,  too,  was 
the  threshing  floor,  where  the  horses  tramped  out  the  wheat 
and  the  "windmill"  blew  the  chaff  into  the  chaff  house.  In 
the  same  building  were  the  long  stables,  where  the  cows  were 
yoked  to  the  troughs,  each  one  knowing  her  place,  while  the 
calves  were  tied  to  a  trough  at  the  other  wall.  To  the  culti- 
vation of  their  farms,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  building 
of  homes  the  Germans  applied  their  chief  thought  and  atten- 
tion. They  were  a  peaceable,  law-abiding,  industrious  peo- 
ple, who  had  come  from  the  Fatherland  to  America  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  they  made  home- 
making  their  principal  business.1 

"Salisbury  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  is  the  county 
town  of  Rowan."  So  wrote  the  English  traveler  in  1773. 
"It  is  situated  on  a  small  creek  that  runs  into  the  Yadkin  on 
the  southwest  side.  The  town  is  larger  than  Hillsborough 
and  less  than  Halifax,  but  does  not  share  an  equal  degree  of 
commerce  with  the  least  of  these.  The  trade  of  Salisbury  is 
pretty  exactly  divided  between  the  towns  on  James  River,  in 
Virginia,  and  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

"There  is  a  beautiful,  romantic  mountain  a  few  miles  due 
south  from  Salisbury,  which,  being  seen  from  the  town,  pro- 
duces a  very  fine  effect.     *     *     * 

"I  went  to  the  summit  of  this  delightful  mountain,  on  the 
brow  nearest  to  the  town,  and  from  thence  beheld  a  perspec- 
tive beautiful,  extensive  and  grand,  *  *  *  with  supe- 
rior pleasure." 

The  other  traveler,  who  visited  Salisbury  in  1786,  wrote: 
"Salisbury  was  a  pleasant  village,  containing  fifty  dwelling 
houses  and  a  large  stone  prison.  The  road  to  Charlotte,  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  was  equal  to  any  English  turnpike  and 
traversed  a  beautiful  level." 

GUILFORD    COUNTY. 

A  part  of  Granville  was  formed  in  1752  into  Orange,  and 
a  part  of  Anson  in  1753  into  Rowan.  So  many  people  came 
into  Orange  and  Rowan  counties  that  in  1770  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  a  part  of  each  and  make  a  new  county.  This 
county  was  called  Guilford.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  an 
English  nobleman,  Francis,  Earl  of  Guilford.     He  was  the 

>Jethro  Rumple:  History  of  Rowan  County,  28,  29. 
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father  of  Lord  North,  the  chief  adviser  of  King  George  III. 
during  the  Revolution.  After  his  father's  death  Lord  North 
became  the  Earl  of  Guilford. 

A  large  number  of  Germans  from  Pennsylvania  settled  in 
this  county.  In  their  covered  wagons  they  followed  the  great 
road  from  Pennsylvania  through  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  selected  fertile  lands  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks 
in  what  is  now  Guilford  County. 

Greensboro,  the  county  seat,  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
famous  American  general,  Nathanael  Greene.  General 
Greene  fought  the  great  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  against 
Lord  Cornwallis,  not  far  from  Greensboro.     aGreensborough,'r 


wrote  a  traveler  in  1S49,  is  "a  thriving,  compact  village. 
*  *  *  It  is  the  capital  of  Guilford  County.  *  *  * 
Very  few  of  the  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  state  appeared 
to  me  more  like  a  Northern  town  than  Greensborough.  The 
houses  are  generally  good,  and  the  stores  give  evidence  of 
active  trade."1 

BUEKE    COUNTY. 

As  settlers  continued  to  pour  into  western  North  Carolina 
it  became  necessary  to  form  new  counties.  In  1777  a  part 
of  Rowan  County  was  taken  to  form  a  county  called  Burke. 
Burke  County,  like  Rowan,  was  settled  in  part  by  Germans 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Rowan  County,  as  you  have  been  told,  was  named  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  King's  officers ;  Guilford  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
King's  noblemen,  and  Orange  in  honor  of  a  king  himself. 
But  Burke  County  was  formed  during  the  Revolution,  when 
the  people  had  no  more  use  for  kings.  So  the  new  county 
was  named  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  patriot  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  was  Dr.  Thomas  Burke,  of  Orange  County.  Dr. 
Burke  was  one  of  the  first  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain  and  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  America.  In  1777, 
when  the  new  county  was  formed,  he  was  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  where  North  Carolina  had  sent  him 
to  look  after  her  interests.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  third  Governor  of  the 
state  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Lossing:  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  II,  3£ 
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LINCOLN    COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County  was  once  a  part  of  Mecklenburg  County. 
The  first  German  settlements  were  made  in  Lincoln  County 
between  tbe  years  1745  and  1750,  while  it  was  still  a  part  of 
Mecklenburg.  Mecklenburg  was  cut  off  from  Anson  in  1762, 
and  afterwards  a  part  of  Mecklenburg  was  made  into  a  new 
county,  called  Tryon,  in  honor  of  William  Tryon,  who  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  But  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  Governor  Tryon  was  for  the  King ;  so  the  people 
decided  to  erase  his  name  from  the  map.  In  1779,  therefore, 
Tryon  County  was  divided  into  two  counties,  called  Lincoln 
and  Rutherford. 

Lincoln  County  and  the  county  seat,  Lincolnton,  were  both 
named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  an  American  general 
who  fought  under  Washington.  When  Lincoln  County  was 
formed  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  the  general  in  command 
of  the  American  army  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  There 
were  several  thousand  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  his  army. 
So  the  new  county  was  named  in  honor  of  their  general. 

RANDOLPH    COUNTY. 

When  you  read  about  Orange  County  you  were  told  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  settlements  in  that  county  was 
afterwards  cut  off  into  Guilford,  Randolph  and  Alamance 
counties.  Guilford  County,  as  you  have  seen,  was  taken  from 
Rowan  and  Orange  in  1770.  Randolph  County  was  taken 
from  Guilford  in  1779.  The  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
was  settled  largely  by  Germans  who  came  directly  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Peyton  Randolph,  an 
eminent  patriot  of  Virginia.  In  1779,  when  Randolph 
County  was  formed,  Peyton  Randolph  was  President  of  the 
great  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  all  the 
states  were  represented. 

IREDELL    COUNTY. 

Iredell  County,  like  Burke,  was  once  a  part  of  Rowan.  It 
was  made  into  a  county  in  the  year  1788,  and  named  in  honor 
of  James  Iredell,  of  Edenton. 

James  Iredell  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  North 
Carolina.     During  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  our  first 
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judges.  After  the  Revolution  lie  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  state  in  persuading  the  people  to  adopt  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  His  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  so  able  that  President  Washington  appointed  him  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  died. 

Iredell  County  was  settled  largely  by  Germans,  but  the 
German  settlers  in  Iredell  did  not  as  a  rule  come  directly 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  came  from  Rowan  County  and 
that  part  of  Mecklenburg  County  which  was  afterwards  made 
into  Cabarrus  County. 

STOKES    COUNTY. 

The  other  counties  that  we  have  been  reading  about  were 
settled  by  Germans  who  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  and 
German  Reformed  churches.  Stokes  County  was  also  set- 
tled by  Germans,  but  they  were  members  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  At  that  time  the  territory  on  which  they  settled 
was  called  Anson.  Then  Rowan  County  was  cut  off  in  1753, 
and  from  Rowan  Surry  County  was  cut  off  in  1771,  and 
from  Surry  Stokes  County  was  cut  off  in  1789.  Sixty  years 
later  a  county  was  cut  off  from  Stokes  and  called  Forsyth. 
You  will  be  told  more  about  the  Moravian  settlements  when 
you  read  about  Forsyth  County. 

Stokes  County  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Stokes,  a  brave 
American  colonel  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  in  a  number  of 
bloody  battles,  and  in  one  of  them  had  his  arm  cut  off  by  a 
sword.  After  the  war  President  Washington  appointed  him 
a  judge  of  one  of  the  United  States  courts. 

CABAKRUS    COUNTY. 

Cabarrus  County  was  formed  from  Mecklenburg.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  about  the  origin  of  this  new  county. 
John  Paul  Barringer,  a  German  settler,  was  captain  of  the 
county  militia.  He  could  not  speak  English  very  well,  and 
when  he  drilled  his  company  at  Charlotte,  the  county  seat  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  people  laughed  good-naturedly  at  him  for 
giving  his  commands  in  the  German,  which  sounded  odd  to 
them.  But  he  did  not  think  it  amusing,  and  became  so  angry 
that  he  declared  he  would  not  live  in  the  same  county  with 
such  people ;  so  he  began  to  work  to  get  his  part  of  Mecklen- 
burg County  cut  off  into  a  new  county,  and  in  1792  he  suc- 
ceeded. 
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The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Legislature 
then  was  Stephen  Cabarrus,  of  Chowan  County.  He  helped 
John  Paul  Barringer  get  his  new  county;  so  the  Legislature 
named  it  in  his  honor.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  but  came 
to  America  early  in  life  and  settled  at  Edenton.  The  people 
of  Chowan  County  elected  him  to  the  Legislature  seventeen 
times,  and  the  Legislature  elected  him  Speaker  eight  times. 

Germans  began  to  come  into  what  is  now  Cabarrus  County 
from  Pennsylvania  about  1745.  The  church  at  Mount  Gilead 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  German  Reformed  Church  in  that  part 
of  the  state.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  was  settled  al- 
most entirely  by  Germans,  most  of  whom  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania. During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  British 
army  was  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  a  number  of  German  sol- 
diers, called  Hessians,  who  had  been  forced  to  fight  for  the 
British  against  their  will,  deserted  and  settled  in  Cabarrus 
County. 

DAVIDSON    COUNTY. 

Davidson  County  is  a  daughter  of  Rowan.  While  it  was 
still  a  part  of  Rowan  County,  German  settlers  found  their 
way  to  the  fertile  lands  on  Abbott's  Creek,  Leonard's  Creek 
and  Muddy  Fork.  The  churches  they  built  there  are  among 
the  oldest  in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  county  was  formed 
in  1822  and  bears  the  name  of  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

William  L.  Davidson  was  a  general  in  the  American  army. 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and 
fought  in  a  number  of  important  battles.  When  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  led  the  British  army  into  North  Carolina  General 
Davidson  took  a  stand  at  Cowan's  Ford,  over  the  Catawba 
River,  to  stop  his  march.  A  battle  was  fought  there,  and 
General  Davidson  was  killed  while  bravely  leading  his  troops. 
The  United  States  Government  has  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  at  Guilford  Battle  Ground. 

DAVIE    COUNTY. 

Davie  County,  settled  in  part  by  the  Germans,  was,  like 
Davidson,  formed  from  Rowan.     This  was  in  1836. 

Davie  County  bears  the  name  of  William  R.  Davie.  Wil- 
liam R.  Davie  was  a  native  of  England  and  came  to  North 
Carolina  when  he  was  a  boy.  During  the  Revolution  he 
entered  the  American  army.      On  many  a  battlefield  in  North 
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Carolina  and  South  Carolina  he  proved  his  devotion  to  lib- 
erty. It  was  his  brave  fighting  which  gave  the  British  so 
much  trouble  at  Charlotte  that  Cornwallis  called  the  place 
"The  Hornets'  Nest."  After  the  war  Davie  served  the  state 
and  the  United  States  in  many  ways.  He  was  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  but  his  proudest  title  is  "Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina."  He  is  called  this  because  he  did 
so  much  to  found  the  University. 

STANLY    COUNTY. 

Anson  County  had  five  daughters.  Two  of  these,  Rowan 
and  Mecklenburg,  you  have  already  read  about.  A  third 
county,  in  which  a  few  Germans  settled,  was  cut  off  from 
Rowan  and  called  Montgomery.  In  1841  part  of  Mont- 
gomery was  cut  off  into  a  county  and  called  Stanly. 

Stanly  County  bears  the  name  of  John  Stanly.  John 
Stanly  lived  in  Craven  County.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  eleven  times,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
Congress. 

CATAWBA    COUNTY. 

Catawba  County  was  formed,  in  the  year  1842,  from  Lin- 
coln. The  name  is  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  dwelt 
in  that  section  of  North  Carolina. 

.  The  county  was  settled  largely  by  Germans  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  pioneer  of  these  immigrants  was  Henry  Weid- 
ner,  a  hunter  and  trapper,  who  came  into  that  region  about 
the  year  1745.  He  lived  at  peace  with  the  Indians.  Once  a 
year,  in  the  spring,  he  would  return  to  the  settlements  to  sell 
his  furs  and  skins.  On  his  return  from  one  of  these  trips  he 
brought  as  companions  a  young  wife,  Mary  Mull,  and  a  friend 
by  the  name  of  Conrad  Yoder.  They  sent  back  good  reports 
to  their  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whom  followed 
them  to  this  new  country. 

GASTON    COUNTY. 

Gaston  County  was  also  formed  from  Lincoln,  in  1846. 
While  still  a  part  of  Lincoln,  this  region  was  settled  by  Ger- 
mans. 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Gaston,  of 
New  Bern.  William  Gaston  was  a  learned  lawyer,  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  an  eminent  judge.     He  was  several 
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times  a  member  of  Congress  and  was  frequently  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  and  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  our  great- 
est nudges. 

J        °  ALAMANCE    COUNTY. 

Alamance  County  is  a  daughter  of  Orange.  The  name  of 
the  county  is  derived  from  Alamance  Creek,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Governor  Tryon  and  the  Regulators  fought  the  battle 
of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771.  It  is  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe  that  once  dwelt  in  that  region. 

The  German  settlers  of  Alamance  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
between  1745  and  1769,  and  settled  on  the  rich  lands  along 
Haw  River  and  Alamance  Creek. 

FORSYTH    COUNTY. 

Forsyth  County  was  formed  from  Stokes  in  1849.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Forsyth,  of  Stokes 
County.  Captain  Forsyth  raised  a  company  of  riflemen  dur- 
ing the  second  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  marched  with  them  against  the  British  in  Canada. 
There  he  was  killed  in  battle  while  leading  his  men  against 
the  enemy.  His  only  son  entered  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  same  war  and  perished  at  sea.  It  was  well,  there- 
fore, for  the  state  to  honor  the  memory  of  these  patriots  by 
giving  one  of  her  counties  their  name. 

Forsyth  County  was  settled  by  Moravians  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1753.  They  were  Germans  who  had  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1738.  They  came  to  America  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  settlers  and  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  1751  Lord  Granville,  an  English  nobleman  who 
owned  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina,  offered 
to  sell  the  Moravians  100,000  acres  at  a  small  price.  They 
decided  to  accept  his  offer,  .and  the  next  year  sent  August 
Gottlieb  Spangenburg,  one  of  their  bishops,  with  a  small 
party,  to  survey  the  land  and  select  a  place  for  their  settle- 
ment. Bishop  Spangenburg  reached  North  Carolina  in  Sep- 
tember and  spent  several  months  in  his  work.  He  selected  a 
tract  of  land  in  what  are  now  Stokes  and  Forsyth  counties, 
and  called  it  Wachovia,  from  two  German  words,  "wach,"  a 
stream,  and  "aue,"  a  meadow.  In  the  fall  of  1753  the  first 
settlers  came — twelve  unmarried  men — and  laid  off  their  first 
town.     This  they  called  Bethabara.      Other  settlers  followed, 
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and  in  1759  a  second  town  was  begun,  called  Bethania. 
Seven  years  later,  1766,  a  third  town  was  begun,  which  was 
named  Salem. 

Salem  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  other  Moravian  towns, 
and  is  to-day  one,  of  the  prettiest  and  busiest  little  cities  in 
North  Carolina.  Many  years  after  it  was  founded  a  second 
town  was  begun  so  near  it  that  they  are  separated  only  by  a 
single  street.  This  town  was  named  Winston,  and  the  two 
together  are  often  spoken  of  as  "The  Twin-City." 

These  are  the  counties  in  which  the  largest  German  settle- 
ments were  made.  But  many  of  them  also  settled  in  other 
counties ;  so  that  perhaps  their  descendants  are  now  found  in 
every  county  in  North  Carolina. 


HOW    THE    COUNTIES    GREW. 
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SADDLE-BAGS  OF  GOLD. 


BY    JOHN    HENRY    BONER. 


In  bridle-path  days,  when  steam  was  unknown, 
A  horseman  rode  into  a  forest  alone. 
Through  the  wonderful  Land  of  the  Sky  rode  he, 
From  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee. 
He  bestrode  a  strong  horse,  and  he  went  withal 
Well  armed  with  pistols  and  powder  and  ball, 
For  bloody  highwaymen  were  none  too  few 
In  the  laurel  dells  of  the  mountains  blue. 
Through  the  gloom  of  the  forest  this  traveler  rode 
Each  day,  from  the  dawn  till  the  sunset  glowed, 
When,  seeking  for  rest  from  his  journey  sore, 
He  drank  from  the  gourd  at  some  cabin  door. 

Again  he  would  travel  far  into  the  night, 

In  vain  keeping  watch  for  some  settler's  light, 

And  doubly  alert,  though  weary  and  cold, 

For  he  rode  with  his  saddle-bags  full  of  gold. 

And  day  after  day  his  journey  he  kept, 

And  night  after  night  he  uneasily  slept, 

For  his  treasure  was  great,  and  the  charge  that  lay 

Upon  him  he  honored  in  ancient  way — 

The  charge  he  honored,  though  not  from  a  sense 

Of  punishment  or  of  recompense 

By  One  who  watches,  for  heaven  and  hell 

Were  myths  to  this  honest  Infidel. 

It  was  autumn.     Who  knows  what  a  splendid  domain  is 

The  realm  of  the  Blue  Kidge  and  great  Alleghanies — 

How  wildly  romantic — what  lights  and  what  shades 

Play  over  the  scene — how  the  green  summer  fades 

Like  a  veil  blown  aside  to  reveal  magic  things 

Unspeakably  grand — how  the  waterfall  sings 

To  the  cliff,  and  the  cliff  to  the  far  sky  of  blue — 

He  may  know  what  enchantment  this  horseman  rode  through. 

In  the  morning  the  valleys  were  lakelets  of  mist ; 

The  tree  tops  were  isles  in  a  haze  amethyst ; 

At  noon  the  bright  woodpecker  shot  like  a  flash 
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To  the  green  of  the  pine  from  the  crimson  red  ash; 
In  the  afternoon  sunshine  the  bronze  lizard  played 
On  the  vine  of  the  moonseed ;  the  bear  unafraid 
Loped  over  the  trail ;  and  as  evening  drew  nigh 
The  horseman  heard  often  the  panther's  sharp  cry. 

One  evening  at  sunset,  just  when  the  last  gleam 

Was  gilding  the  mountain  tops,  at  a  swift  stream 

His  horse  with  an  eagerly  impatient  lip 

Was  flirting  the  brink,  when  all  suddenly — zip ! 

A  bullet  half  parted  the  rein.     At  a  leap 

The  streamlet  was  cleared,  for  the  spur  was  sunk  deep. 

And  fast  over  pebbles  that  clattering  rolled 

The  horseman  went  flying  for  life  with  his  gold. 

He  rode  till  his  beast  made  a  staggering  pace, 

When  he  paused,  with  no  hope  of  discerning  a  place 

Of  refuge — no  sign  of  man's  home  was  in  sight, 

And  cold  grew  the  north  wind  and  black  grew  the  night. 

Then  slowly  ascended  a  great  gibbous  moon 

Up  the  east,  like  a  luminous  wind-blown  balloon, 

Which  was  caught  in  an  ocean  of  cloud,  and  whose  glow 

Was  drowned  in  the  deepening  turbulent  Aoav. 

He  hopelessly  peered  in  the  fathomless  dark 

Below  him.     His  eyes  caught  a  scintillant  spark, 

And  he  gazed  and  it  shone,  and  he  gazed  and  he  knew 

That  a  cabin  was  there ;  and  he  gave  a  halloo, 

Which  was  answered  in  time,  but  so  faintly  he  feared 

'Twas  reverberant  echo.     The  horse,  surer-eared, 

Loudly  whickered,  and  soon  —  through  what  peril  Heaven 

knowTs — 
They  stood  at  a  door,  where  a  tall  figure  rose 
And  returned  his  salute ;  but  the  welcome  was  rough. 
'Twas  permission  to  rest,  though,  and  that  wTas  enough. 
So,  by  light  of  a  torch  the  poor  beast  was  made  snug. 
"You  are  kind,  very  kind."     The  reply  was  a  shrug. 
A  grim  old  colossus,  with  shadow  gigantic 
That  leaped  here  and  there  like  a  great  specter  frantic, 
The  traveler  followed.     On  entering  the  cabin 
He  shudderingly  thought — what  a  fit  place  to  stab  in ! 
An  old  hag  of  ninety  was  crouched  by  a  fire, 
Resenting  encroachment  with  evident  ire, 
Till  her  eyes,  with  that  furtive  glint  solely  a  hag's, 
Grew  agleam  at  the  sight  of  the  guest's  saddle-bags ! 
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The  man,  with  shock  hair  and  piratical  beard, 

Had  but  one  eye — a  fierce  one,  that  fiendishly  leered — 

And  that  eye  seemed  to  glare  with  the  gleam  of  the  hag's 

When  he  covertly  glanced  at  the  full  saddle-bags; 

"We  was  'bout  eatin'  supper,"  the  host  grumly  said, 

And  with  this  invitation  to  table  he  led. 

A  tallow-dip  dripping  the  crone  brought  and  sat 

With  tremulous  fingers,  and  mumbled  thereat. 

"Why  this,"  said  the  guest,  feigning  ease,  "is  good  cheer.' 

"Yes,  if  you  can  eat  "possum  and  drink  simmon  beer," 

The  cyclops  replied,  as  he  kicked  at  a  hound — 

One  dog  of  a  score. that  went  skulking  around. 

That  night,  having  talked  till  the  fire  had  burned  low, 

The  stranger,  all  wreary,  was  anxious  to  go 

To  the  bed  which  the  crone  in  a  corner  had  spread, 

But  he  felt  of  his  dubious  companions  a  dread. 

Many  a  throat  had  been  slit  for  a  fortune  of  gold. 

Should  these  know  what  was  his,  would  that  giant  withhold 

He  cautiously  felt  of  his  weapons,  and  thought 

If  his  life  were  at  stake  it  should  dearly  be  bought. 

Deep  silence  ensued,  and  the  owl's  cry  was  heard — 

He  felt  strangely  thrilled  by  the  ominous  bird. 

A  dog  howled.     He  wondered  if  ever  indeed 

Wise  men  had  to  such  simple  things  given  heed. 

And  he  doubtless  had  sat  there  till  morning  light  shone ; 

But  the  grim  giant,  speaking  in  most  solemn  tone, 

Said:    "Stranger,  men  mother  afore  gwine  to  bed 

Has  prar.      Will  ye  jine  usV'     The  stranger's  fear  fled. 

He  knelt  in  confusion.     When  called  on  to  lead, 

He  stammered — "too  weary,  too  tired,  indeed" — . 

And  he  secretly  smiled  at  his  ludicrous  care 

When  he  heard  that  old  Methodist  wrestling  with  prayer. 

He  slept  e'en  to  snoring  that  night,  and  next  day 

Through  the  falling  leaves  peacefully  went  on  his  way. 

But  he  questioned  philosophy  vainly  to  say 

Why  it  was  he  felt  safe  with  a  man  that  would  pray. 


A  GERMAN  PIONEER. 


JOHN    PAUL   BAEEINGER. 


The  first  Germans  known  to  have  settled  in  what  is  now 
Cabarrus  County  were  three  young  pioneer  farmers  who  came 
there  from  Pennsylvania.  One  of  them  was  Paulus  Behrin- 
ger,  which  in  English  has  become  Paul  Barringer.  tie  was 
born  in  Germany,  June  4,  1721.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old  he  sailed  from  the  city  of  Rotterdam  in  the  ship 
Phoenix  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America,  and  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia  September  30,  1743. 

A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  those  days  was  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous  undertaking,  and  none  but  the  bold- 
est were  willing  to  try  it.  Young  Paulus  Behringer  there- 
fore must  have  been  a  young  man  of  much  pluck  and  energy. 
As  he  had  no  money,  he  agreed  that  after  reaching  America 
he  would  work  for  three  years  to  pay  for  his  passage,  but  he. 
proved  himself  so  energetic  and  industrious  that  he  paid  the 
whole  debt  in  one  year. 

He  was  now  his  own  master  and  ready  to  begin  work  for 
himself.  Ann  Eliza  Eisman,  a  young  German  woman,  was 
willing  to  share  his  fortune;  so  the  two  were  married,  and 
settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  few 
years  later,  with  their  two  children,  Catherine  and  John,  they 
turned  their  faces  southward  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Catawba,  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  their  de- 
scendants, a  distinguished  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
afterwards  wrote  the  following  about  their  journey: 

"When  this  trio  of  enterprising  Germans  started  on  their 
perilous  march,  the  buffalo,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  still  roamed 
in  our  forests.  The  savage  Indian  and  the  frontier  Erench 
often  marked  the  camping  grounds  of  the  lonely  immigrant 
with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  innocents.  They  crossed  the 
mountain  ridges  and  the  flooded  streams  by  following  the  old 
buffalo  trail,  then  known  as  the  'Indian  Trading  Path/  At 
last  they  reached  the  end  of  their  wanderings,  and  they  safely 
forded  the  broad  and  beautiful  Yadkin  at  the  'Trading  Ford/ 


1  Adapted  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Barringer,  Jr., 
in  the  "Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,"  Vol.  I,  edited  by  S.  A.  Ashe  and  pub- 
lished by  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  Greensboro. 
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the  sole  memorial  amongst  us  of  this  once  famous  'Indian 
Trading  Path.7  *  *  *  When  our  German  friends  crossed 
the  Yadkin  and  began  to  cast  their  wistful  eyes  over  the  wide 
plains  and  spreading  prairies  of  this  lonely  region,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  the  Scotch-Irish  just  ahead  of  them.  The 
latter  had  occasional  squatters  here  and  there  on  the  choicest 
spots,  especially  on  the  western  borders,  up  and  down  the 
Catawba  River.  Our  German  pilgrims  *■■*■*  accord- 
ingly abandoned  the  'Trading  Path'  just  east  of  the  present 
site  of  Salisbury  and  turned  square  to  the  left  and  followed 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yadkin,  *  *  *  and  finally  set  their 
stakes  on  the  high  ground  between  the  present  Coldwater  and 
Buffalo  creeks.     *     *     * 

"Soon  the  news  of  a  goodly  land  flew  back — first  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  then  on  to  the  far-off,  struggling,  toiling,  teem- 
ing millions  of  the  war-racked  *  *  *  Fatherland.  And 
now  they  poured  in  from  all  directions,  mainly  still  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  often  through  Charleston  and  occasionally 
through  Wilmington,  following  the  routes  along  the  high 
ridges  dividing  the  principal  rivers.  And  it  was  thus  that 
this  particular  section,  embracing  parts  of  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Cabarrus,  Rowan  and  Stanly,  came  to  be  so  rapidly 
settled,  *  *  *  almost  exclusively  by  Germans.  By  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  'Dutch  side'  of  old  Mecklenburg 
was  its  most  densely  peopled  portion." 

Paulus  Behringer,  or  John  Paul  Barringer,  as  he  must  now 
be  called,  settled  on  Dutch  Buffalo  Creek.  He  had  already 
sent  to  Germany  for  his  parents  to  come  to  this  great  New 
World,  and  for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  During 
their  long  voyage  both  his  parents  died  at  sea. 

A  few  years  later  John  Paul  Barringer's  wife  died,  and  he 
afterwards  married  Catherine  Blackwelder,  or,  as  the  name 
was  called  in  German,  Schwartzwalder.  He  then  moved 
across  Dutch  Buffalo  Creek  and  built  a  new  home,  "'half  resi- 
dence, half  castle,"  on  his  famous  plantation,  which  he  called 
"Poplar  Grove."  Like  most  of  the  Germans  of  that  section, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Lutheran 
and  German  Reformed  churches  often  used  the  same  church 
buildings.  About  the  year  1771  John  Paul  Barringer  ad- 
vised the  Lutherans  to  build  their  own  church.  He  directed 
the  work  himself  and  paid  most  of  the  cost  out  of  his  private 
fortune. 
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John  Paul  Barringer  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  intel- 
ligence. His  fine  plantation  soon  became  famous  throughout 
all  that  region  for  skillful  cultivation,  and  his  home  for  its 
hospitality.  In  1768,  when  Governor  Try  on  marched  through 
Mecklenburg  County,  he  visited  Captain  Barringer.  The 
Governor  appeared  in  full  uniform,  with  a  cocked  hat  and 
sword.  He  is  said  to  have  done  full  justice  to  Captain  Bar- 
ringer's  fine  wine.  He  was  so  delighted  with  his  beautiful 
meadow  that  he  went  out  into  the  field  to  try  his  hand  at 
mowing.     Afterwards  he  wrote  in  his  journal : 

"Wednesday,  August  31  [1768].  The  Governor  waited 
on  Captain  Barringer ;  a  beautiful  plantation  and  skillfully 
managed,  particularly  the  meadow  land,  which  produced 
excellent  hay" 

John  Paul  Barringer  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  German  settlers.  Governor  Try  on,  as  we  have 
seen,  called  him  "Captain  Barringer."  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  militia.  When  the  Revolution  began  the  royal  Governor 
offered  to  appoint  Captain  Barringer  an  officer  in  the  British 
army  if  he  would  take  the  King's  side,  but  Captain  Barrin- 
ger refused.  The  Tories  captured  him  and  carried  him  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

After  the  Revolution,  while  drilling  his  company  at  Char- 
lotte, people  laughed  at  him  for  giving  his  commands  in  the 
German  language.  He  then  determined  to  have  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Germans  cut  off  from  Mecklenburg  County  and 
formed  into  a  new  county.  He  succeeded  in  getting  this  done 
in  1792,  and  the  new  county  was  named  Cabarrus.  The  next 
year  Captain  Barringer  was  elected  to  represent  the  new 
county  in  the  Legislature.  He  died  January  1,  1807,  eighty- 
six  years  of  age. 

His  will  directed  that  his  children  should  be  educated  in 
the  best  schools  of  the  country.  He  was  the  first  of  a  large 
family  in  North  Carolina,  many  of  whom  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United 
States. 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  CAROLINA  WILDERNESS 

IN  1752.1 


Iii  the  year  1751  a  company  of  Moravians  decided  to  buy 
100,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina.  The  next  year  they 
sent  a  party  to  explore  the  country  and  select  the  place  for  the 
settlement.  The  leader  of  this  party  was  the  good  Bishop 
Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenburg.  The  party  made  a  long, 
hard  journey  from  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  across  swamps 
and  rivers,  plains  and  hills,  mountains  and  valleys.  They  met 
with  many  dangers  and  had  many  adventures.  They  suf- 
fered from  sickness,  from  cold  and  from  hunger.  But  they 
did  not  give  up  until  they  had  found  the  very  place  they 
wanted  and  surveyed  it.  Bishop  Spangenburg  kept  an  ac- 
count of  this  journey,  that  tells  all  about  what  the  party  did 
and  saw.  It  is  too  long  to  be  printed  fully  here,  but  I  am 
going  to  let  you  read  some  parts  of  the  story  as  he  told  it.  It 
was  in  September,  1752,  when  these  Moravians  left  Edenton 
to  travel  westward.     Bishop  Spangenburg  says : 

"September  25,  1752. —  *  *  *  Edenton  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  America.  *  '*  *  It  has  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion.    *     *     * 

"Granville  County,  September  26,  1752. — We  have  passed 
through  several  counties  in  North  Carolina,  viz.,  Chowan, 
Bertie,  Northampton,  Edgecombe  and  Granville,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Sales',  153  miles  from  Edenton.  Our  way  lies  through 
Orange  and  Anson,  which  is  the  last  county  towards  the  west. 

*        4f        * 

"John  Sales',  Granville  County,  153  miles  from  Edenton. — 
The  Lord  has  here  arrested  our  progress  for  a  time,  and  four 
of  our  company  are  suffering  from  remittent  fever.  *  •*  * 
We  propose  to  remain  here  until  our  people  are  recovered,  and 
then  to  continue  our  journey.  We  are  at  present  staying 
with  a  man  who  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Guinea  [Africa]. 
The  captain  with  whom  he  sailed  deserted  him.  The  negroes 
captured  and  bound  him,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him, 
but  set  him  free  and  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  would 
gladly  have  kept  him  with  them,  but  he  sighed  for  his  native 
land  and  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning 

1  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Bishop  Spangenburg,  printed  in  Vol.  V,  1-14,   Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina. 
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thither.  He  and  his  wife  treat  us  with  great  kindness  and 
consideration,  and  we  pray  that  he  may  be  abundantly  recom- 
pensed. 

"North  Carolina,  Cataivba  River,  October  28,  1752. — Here 
I  must  remark  on  some  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
colonizing  of  this  country.  *  *  *  They  [the  settlers]  will 
require  salt  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  can  neither 
manufacture  nor  raise.  Either  they  must  go  to  Charleston 
[South  Carolina],  which  is  300  miles  distant  (the  distance 
is  not  the  only  objection — on  the  road  they  have  mostly  stink- 
ing water  to  drink  and  are  in  danger  on  account  of  rob- 
bers), or  else  they  must  go  to  Boling's  Point,  in  Virginia,  on 
a  branch  of  the  James,  and  also  300  miles  from  here.  *  *  ■  * 
The  roads  are  bad  and  there  are  many  streams  and  bad  hills 
to  cross.     *     *     * 

"From  the  Camp  at  Little  River,  *  *  *  Anson  County, 
North  Carolina. — This  is  the  first  piece  of  land  which  we 
have  taken  up.  *  *  *  This  piece  contains  1,000  acres.1 
*  *  *  This  land  is  all  very  rich  and  is  at  times  overflowed 
by  Little  River.  *  *  *  There  is  a  fine  site  for  an  overshot 
mill.  *  *  *  Upon  the  whole,  the  bottom  has  an  abundance 
of  water  courses,  not  only  from  the  creek,  which  has  such 
steep  banks  as  to  render  it  too  steep  for  fording,  except  where 
buffaloes  have  made  a  ford,  but  it  abounds  in  springs  also. 
There  are  also  stones  here  for  building  purposes,  but  no  lime- 
stone. Indeed,  it  is  said  there  is  no  limestone  this  side  of  the 
Alleghanies.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  nothing  but  very 
indifferent  houses  of  wood  to  be  met  with  about  here.  About 
fourteen  miles  from  here  lives  a  family  of  Scotch-Irish. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  mill  there,  but  there  is  neither  road  nor 
way  leading  to  it. 

"November  12,  1752 — In  Camp  on  the  Catawba  River. — 
We  are  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  may  be  called  'In- 
dian Pass.'  As  we  believe  it  is  the  Lord's  purpose  to  confer 
a  blessing  on  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee  Indians  by  means  of 
the  Brethren,  we  resolved  to  take  up  some  land  here.  *  *  * 
Here  we  have  taken  up  a  piece  of  over  1,000  acres.  *  *  * 
'Tis  a  pleasant  locality  and  is  peculiarly  attractive.2  *  *  * 
There  are  many  hunters  about  here,  who  live  like  Indians. 
They  kill  many  deer,  selling  their  hides,  and  thus  live  without 
much  work.     *    *    * 


They  proposed  to  call  this  piece  "Gruenan"  (Green  Meadow). 
:Called  "Schcenthal"  (Beautiful  Valley). 
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"November  19,  1752. —  *  *  *  we  are  now  [n  the  for_ 
est,  fifty  miles  from  all  the  settlements.  *  *  *  We  crossed 
high  and  steep  hills  in  coming  here.  *  *  *  The  road  lies 
in  a  northwest  direction  (but  why  do  I  speak  of  road  where 
there  is  none  but  what  the  buffaloes  have  made?).  *  *  * 
Our  surveyor  and  his  company  were  stopped  here  by  six 
Cherokees.  They  were  out  on  a,  hunt  and  were  coming 
through  the  woods.  However,  they  soon  became  very  friendly. 
The  whole  woods  are  full  of  Cherokee  Indians.  We  come 
upon  their  traces  very  often  wherever  we  go.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  hunting. 

"November  21^,  1752 — From  the  Camp  in  the  fork  of  the 
Third  River,  which  empties  into  the  Catawba  near  Quaker 
Meadoivs. —  *  *  '  *  J  he  land  is  in  several  places  very  rich, 
and  up  to  this  time  has  been  a  buffalo  pasture,  whose  tracks 
and  paths  may  yet  be  ascertained  and  found  to  be  useful. 
Frequently,  however,  their  tracks  cannot  be  followed,  for  they 
go  through  'thick  and  thin'  and  through  the  deepest  morasses 
and  rivers,  and  often  they  are  so  steep  that  a  man  may  roll 
down  or  fall  down,  but  he  can  neither  ride  nor  go  down 
them.     *     *     * 

"The  wolves,  which  are  not  like  those  in  Germany,  Poland 
and  Lifland,  because  they  fear  man  and  do  not  easily  come 
near,  give  us  such  music  of  six  different  cornets,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  heard  in  my  life.  Several  brethren  skilled 
in  hunting  will  be  required  to  exterminate  panthers,  wolves, 
etc.,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  other  places  also.  They  will 
thus  not  only  obtain  the  hide  of  the  animal,  but  there  is  a 
bounty1  of  ten  shillings  for  every  panther  and  wolf  that  is 
killed.  Besides,  such  men  will  be  needed  to  furnish  game 
from  the  woods  to  help  the  larder.     *    *    ** 

"November  28,  1752 — Old  Indian  Field,  Northeast  Branch 
of  Middle  Little  River. — We  arrived  here  on  the  25th.  *  *  * 
That  Indians  once  lived  here  is  very  evident  (possibly  before 
the  war  which  they  waged  with  the  whites  in  North  Carolina) 
from  the  remains  of  an  Indian  fort,  as  also  from  the  tame 
grass  which  is  still  growing  about  the  old  residences,  and 
from  the  trees.  It  may  have  been  fifty  years  since  they  left 
this  locality.     *     *    * 

"November  29,  1752 — From  the  Camp  at  the  Upper  Fork 
of  the  Second  or  Middle  River,  ivhich  flows  into  the  Catawba 

1 A  reward  offered  by  the  government. 
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not  far  from  Quaker  Meadows. — We  are  now  in  a  locality 
that  lias  probably  been  but  seldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  For  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
we  have  been  traveling  over  terrible  mountains  and  along  very 
dangerous  places,  where  there  was  no  way  at  all.     *     *     * 

"December  8,  1752 — From  the  Camp  on  a  river  in  an  otd 
Indian  field,  which  is  either  the  head  or  a  branch  of  New 
River,  which  flows  through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia  and 
into  the  Mississippi  River. — Here  we  have  at  length  arrived, 
after  a  very  toilsome  journey  over  fearful  mountains  and  dan- 
gerous cliffs.  A  hunter  whom  we  had  taken  along  to  show 
us  the  way  to  the  Yadkin  missed  the  right  path,  and  we  came 
into  a  region  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  except  by  climb- 
ing up  an  indescribably  steep  mountain.  Part  of  the  way  we 
had  to  crawl  on  hands  and  feet.  *  *  *  Sometimes  we  had 
to  pull  the  horses  up,  while  they  trembled  and  shivered  like 
leaves. 

"Arrived  on  the  top  at  last,  we  saw  hundreds  of  mountain 
peaks  all  around  us,  presenting  a  spectacle  like  ocean  waves 
in  a  storm.  *  * '  *  Then  began  the  descent,  *  *  *  and 
then  we  came  to  a  stream  of  water.  Oh  !  how  refreshing  this 
water  was  to  us  !  We  sought  pasture  for  our  horses,  and  rode 
a  long  distance,  until  in  the  night,  but  found  none  but  dry 
leaves.  We  could  have  wept  with  sympathy  for  the  poor 
beasts.  The  night  had  already  come  over  us ;  so  we  could 
not  put  up  our  tent.  We  camped  under  the  trees  and  had  a 
very  quiet  night.  The  next  day  we  journeyed  on,  got  into 
laurel  bushes  and  beaver  dams,  and  had  to  cut  our  way 
through  bushes,  which  fatigued  our  company  very  much. 

"Then  wTe  changed  our  course,  left  the  river  and  went  up 
the  mountains,  where  the  Lord  brought  us  to  a  delicious 
spring  and  good  pasture  on  a  chestnut  ridge.  He  sent  us  also 
at  this  juncture  two  deer,  which  were  most  acceptable  addi- 
tions to  our  larder.  The  next  day  we  came  to  a  creek  so  full 
of  rocks  that  we  could  not  possibly  cross  it.  On  both  sides 
were  such  precipitous  banks  that  scarcely  a  man  and  certainly 
no  horse  could  climb  them.  Here  we  took  some  refreshments, 
for  we  were  weary.  But  our  horses  had  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing;  this  pained  us  inexpressibly.  Directly  came  a 
hunter  who  had  climbed  a  mountain  and  seen  a  large  meadow. 
Thereupon  we  scrambled  down  to  the  water,  dragged  our- 
selves along  the  mountain  and  came  before  night  into  a  large 
plain. 
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"This  caused  rejoicing  for  man  and  beasts.  We  pitched 
our  tent,  hut  scarcely  had  we  finished  when  such  a  fierce  wind 
burst  upon  us  that  we  could  scarcely  protect  ourselves  against 
it.  I  could  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  in  winter  any- 
where encountered  so  hard  or  so  cold  a  wind.  The  ground 
was  soon  covered  with  snow  ankle  deep,  and  the  water  froze 
for  us  aside  the  fire.  Our  people  became  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened. Our  horses  would  certainly  perish,  and  we  with 
them.  The  next  day  we  had  fine  sunshine,  and  then  warmer 
days,  though  the  nights  were  horribly  cold. 

"Then  we  went  to  examine  the  land.  A  large  part  of  it  is 
already  cleared,  and  there  long  grass  abounds.  *  *  * 
There  are  almost  countless  springs  and  little  runs  of  water. 
*  *  *  There  is  a  magnificent  chestnut  and  pine  forest  near 
here.  *  *  *  Many  hundred — yes,  many  thousand — crab- 
apple  trees  grow  here,  which  may  be  useful  for  vinegar.   *  *  * 

''December  1J+,  1752 — Camp  on  headwaters  of  Yadkin, 
where  West  and  South  Branches  make  a  fork. — Here  we 
arrived  safely  at  last,  after  a  bitter  journey  among  the  moun- 
tains. We  virtually  lost  ourselves  in  the  mountains,  and 
whichever  way  we  turned  we  were  literally  walled  in  on  all 
sides.  None  of  us  had  ever  been  in  that  region,  and  path 
and  roacl  were  unknown  to  us.  But  why  speak  of  roads  and 
paths  where  there  were  none  ?  *  *  *  One  mountain  rose 
up  beyond  the  others,  and  thus  we  pursued  our  way,  between 
fear  on  one  side  and  hope  on  the  other.     *     *     * 

"December  20,  1752- — From  the  Camp  on  the  Yadkin,  near 
the  mulberry  -fields  at  Mr.  Owens  house. — Here,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  we  have  all  arrived  safely.      *     *     * 

"January  8,  1753 — From  the  Camp  on  the  Three  Forks  of 
Muddy  Creek.1- — It  is  the  middle  of  winter,  and  we  have  a 
'smart'  snow.  We  still  camp  out  in  the  woods — sound,  well 
and  contented,  in  the  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  we  came  here  and  found  a  body  of  land 
which,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  answers  the  desired 
purpose.  *  .  *  *  As  regards  this  land  upon  which  Ave 
have  camped,  I  regard  it  as  a  corner  which  the  Lord  has  re- 
served for  the  Brethren.  From  here  *  *  *  Edenton  is 
350  [miles].  The  nearest  mill  is  nineteen  miles  distant. 
The  situation  of  this  land  is  quite  peculiar.  It  has  countless 
springs  and  many  creeks ;  so  that  as  many  mills  can  be  built 

Called  "Wachovia,"  from  wach,  a  stream,  and  aue,  a  meadow. 
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as  may  be  desirable.  These  streams  make  many  and  fine 
meadow  lands.  "::"  ""  *  The  stock  would  have  excellent 
pasturage  and  might  be  kept  for  a  number  of  winters  among 
the  reeds  on  the  creeks.     *     *     * 

"The  most  of  this  land  is  level  and  plain;  the  air  fresh  and 
healthy,  and  the  water  good,  especially  the  springs,  which  are 
said  not  to  fail  in  summer.     *     *  In  the  beginning  a 

good  forester  and  hunter  will  be  indispensable.  The  wolves 
and  bears  must  be  extirpated  as  soon  as  possible,  or  stock 
raising  will  be  pursued  under  difficulties.  The  game  in  this 
region  may  also  be  very  useful  to  the  Brethren  in  the  first 
years  of  the  colony'.  The  whole  piece  as  surveyed  comprises 
from  72,000  to  73,000  acres.  This  we  divide  into  fourteen 
pieces.  *  *  *  Each  tract  has  wood,  water,  meadow  and 
arable  land.  Every  one  who  knows  the  land  says  it  is  the 
only  piece  where  so  much  good  land  may  be  found  together, 
and  among  all  the  still  vacant  lands  it  is  the  best.  And  we 
rather  believe  that  way  also.'7 


THE  CLIFF. 

(Pilot  Mountain,  Surry  County, TNorthICarolin a.) 


BY    JOHN    HENRY   BONER. 


See  yonder  cliff — how  ghastly  bare. 

Lightning  has  torn  its  rugged  face. 
It  looks  like  one  whom  cursed  care 

Has  robbed  of  every  peaceful  grace. 

Yet  how  sublime !     How  proudly  still ! 

Barren  and  thunder-beat  and  drear. 
Behold  the  unconquerable  will, 

Dead  to  emotion — love  or  fear — 

Unchanging  when  the  rising  sun 

Gilds  its  high  head  with  heavenly  light, 

Or  when  the  red  moon  breaks  upon 
Its  brow  across  the  gulf  of  night. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  WACHOVIA. 


Bishop  Spangenburg  called  the  place  selected  for  the  Mora- 
vian settlement  in  North  Carolina  "Wachovia,"  from  two 
German  words,  "wach,"  meaning  meadow,  and  "aue,"  mean- 
ing a  stream.  His  survey  was  approved  by  Lord  Granville 
in  August,  1753.  By  October  the  plans  for  the  settlement  of 
Wachovia  were  all  ready.  On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1753, 
twelve  unmarried  men  set  out  from  the  Moravian  settlement 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  on  their  journey  to  Wachovia, 
in  North  Carolina.  The  company  included  a  minister,  a  war- 
den, a  physician,  a  tailor,  a  baker,  a  shoemaker  and  tanner, 
a  gardener,  three  farmers  and  two  carpenters.  Three  others 
came  with  them,  but  they  returned  to  Pennsylvania  after  a 
brief  visit. 

These  settlers  traveled  in  a  great  covered  wagon  drawn  by 
six  horses.  Their  route  lay  through  deep  rivers  that  had  to 
be  forded,  with  banks  so  steep  that  they  must  be  cut  down 
before  the  wagon  could  enter  the  streams,  over  mountains 
wild  and  rugged,  and  through  forests  dense  and  dark.  They 
were  on  their  journey  nearly  six  weeks.  When  they  left 
Pennsylvania  the  heat  was  oppressive ;  when  they  reached 
North  Carolina  the  ground  was  white  with  snow.  At  3 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  November  17,  they  reached  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Bethabara,  better  known 
as  "Old  Town." 

They  took  shelter  in  a  deserted  log  cabin  that  had  been 
built  by  a  German  named  Hans  Wagoner.  It  was  an  humble 
abode,  without  a  floor  and  with  a  roof  full  of  cracks  and  holes. 
Here  they  held  their  first  service  and  had  their  first  love  feast.1 
Sunday  was  kept  as  a  real  day  of  rest.  Then  followed  weeks 
of  earnest,  manly  toil — cutting  trees  and  clearing  the  land. 
In  December  they  sowed  their  first  wheat.  Their  rifles  sup- 
plied them  with  plenty  of  game.  Salt  was  secured  from  Vir- 
ginia, flour  and  corn  from'  the  Yadkin  River  settlements,  and 
beeves  from  the  Dan.  They  collected  supplies,  enlarged  their 
cabin  and  prepared  to  pass  the  winter  as  comfortably  as  pos- 
sible. 


aA  love  feast  is  a  simple  song  service,  during-  which  coffee  and  buns  are  served  to  the 
congregation,  and  a  short  address  is  made  on  some  appropriate  subject. 
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What  an  impressive  service  was  the  celebration  of  their 
first  Christmas  Eve  in  the  wild  backwoods  of  Carolina !  For 
the  first  time  in  their  new  home  they  gathered  to  hear  the 
wonderful  Story  of  Bethlehem.  "We  had  a  little  love  feast/' 
says  their  journal;  "then  near  the  Christ  Child  we  had  our 
first  Christmas  Eve  in  North  Carolina,  and  rested  in  peace  in 
this  hope  and  faith."  "All  this  while  the  wolves  and  pan- 
thers howled  and  screamed  in  the  forests  near  by." 

During  their  first  year  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  very 
busy.  Before  the  year  had  gone  they  had  in  operation  a  car- 
penter shop,  a  tailoring  establishment,  a  pottery,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  a  shoe  shop,  a  tannery  and  a  cooper  shop.  They  har- 
vested during  this  first  year  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  flax,  millet, 
barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  turnips,  cotton,  besides  many  garden 
vegetables.  They  cleared  and  cultivated  fields,  cut  roads 
through  the  forests,  built  a  mill  and  erected  cabins.  They 
made  many  long  journeys,  even  going  as  far  as  Wilmington. 
The  physician,  Dr.  Lash,  made  trips  twenty,  fifty  and  even  a 
hundred  miles  through  the  forests  to  visit  the  sick  and  relieve 
suffering. 

Many  visitors  came  to  Wachovia.  People  rode  long  dis- 
tances to  consult  the  physician  or  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor.  There  was  but  little  money  in  the 
backwoods,  and  sometimes  people  paid  for  their  purchases  in 
ways  that  seem  odd  and  amusing.  A  stranger  passing  through 
Wachovia  wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  he  had  no  money. 
In  payment  for  them  he  agreed  to  cut  down  and  trim  one  hun- 
dred trees  !  Within  three  months,  during  the  year  1754,  103 
visitors  came  to  Wachovia.  The  next  year  the  number  was 
426.  There  wTere  so  many  visitors  that  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  "strangers'  house."  This  was  the  second  building  in 
Wachovia.  Four  days  after  it  was  finished  a  man  arrived, 
bringing  his  invalid  wife  to  consult  the  physician.  They  were 
the  first  to  occupy  the  "strangers'  house." 

People  often  went  between  Wachovia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  little  colony  continued  to  grow.  More  unmarried 
men  and  a  few  married  couples  came  from  Pennsylvania.  By 
1756  the  Bethabara  colony  numbered  sixty-five  souls. 

About  this  time  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out  in 
America.  The  Moravians  had  until  now  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Indians.  One  of  their  purposes  in  coming  to 
North  Carolina  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.       They 
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always  treated  the  Indians  kindly  and  gave  them  food,  and 
the  Indians  spoke  of  the  fort  at  Bethabara  as  "the  Dutch  fort, 
where  there  are  good  people  and  ranch  bread.77  Bnt  now  they 
became  hostile,  and  their  enmity  gave  the  Moravian  Brethren 
much  trouble.  The  Brethren  took  every  precaution  against 
attack.  They  bnilt  a  fort,  armed  every  man  with  a  gun  and 
placed  sentinels  around  the  settlement. 

Many  thrilling  incidents  occurred  during  the  war,  and  the 
Moravian  Brethren  saved  many  lives  from  the  savages.  One 
incident  will  show  the %  kind  of  service  they  were  frequently 
called  on  to  render  to  their  neighbors.  Among  those  who  had 
found  a-  refuge  at  their  fort  were  a  Mr.  Fish  and  his  son,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  home  on  the  Yadkin.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  1759,  a  stranger,  fleeing  from  the  Indians, 
arrived  at  Bethabara.  Mr.  Fish  and  his  son  persuaded  this 
stranger  to  go  with  them  to  see  if  their  home  had  escaped  the 
red  men's  torch.  On  the  way  they  were  attacked  by  Indians 
hiding  in  ambush.  The  arrows  flew  thick  and  fast.  Bather 
and  son  fell  dead.  The  stranger  was  wounded  in  two  places. 
One  arrow  passed  clear  through  his  body.  Without  drawing 
it  out  (as  that  wrould  have  been  certain  death)  he  made  his 
way  towards  Bethabara,  hoping  to  reach  it  while  he  might 
still  be  able  to  get  spiritual  advice  before  he  must  die. 
Through  the  woods  he  made  his  way.  It  began  to  rain,  and, 
still  worse,  he  came  upon  a  band  of  Indians.  Plunging  into 
the  river,  he  again  escaped.  All  night,  through  the  forest,  in 
darkness  and  rain,  he  made  his  way,  until  he  reached  Betha- 
bara. There  the  good  doctor  extracted  the  arrow  and  saved 
his  life.  Thus  runs  the  story  of  Indian  cruelty  and  treachery 
during  eight  long  years  of  the  early  history  of  the  Wachovia 
settlement.  From  thirty  and  forty  miles  around  families 
sought  refuge  at  Bethabara.  All  learned  to  love  and  respect 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  some  applied  for  membership  in 
the  Moravian  Church. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  settlement  grew  rapidly. 
Two  towns,  Bethabara  and  Bethania,  were  founded  before 
1760.  From  the  first  the  Brethren  intended  that  the  chief 
town  should  be  in  the  center  of  Wachovia.  With  the  closing 
of  the  Indian  War  they  thought  the  time  had  come  to  begin  it. 
The  new  town  was  to  be  called  Salem. 

The  first  act  in  the  founding  of  Salem  took  place  January  6, 
1766.     During  the  singing  of  a  hymn  the  work  was  begun  by 
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clearing  a  site  for  the  first  house.  This  was  soon  finished, 
and  on  February  19th  eight  young  men  moved  into  it.  On 
their  way  from  Bethabara  they  killed  two  deer,  part  of  which 
they  prepared  for  dinner.  After  this,  other  houses  were 
erected  in  quick  succession,  and  during  the  next  year  many  of 
the  Bethabara  community  moved  to  Salem,  where  they  were 
joined  by  more  Brethren  from  Bethlehem,  and  even  by  a 
goodly  number  from  Germany. 

Salem  soon  became  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  North  Carolina.  The  same  men  who  described  ITills- 
boro  and  Salisbury  in  1773  and  1786  also  visited  and  de- 
scribed Salem.  Let  us  see  what  they  said  about  these  interest- 
ing people  and  their  pretty  town.  The  first  traveler  left 
Salisbury  and  went  first  to  Bethania  and  then  to  Bethabara. 

"This  town,"  he  said,  "is  ten  miles  from  the  other;  but, 
being  informed  that  Salem  was  the  principal,  I  immediately 
proceeded  on  after  breakfast,  and  arrived  there  about  noon. 
*  *  *  This  society,  sect  or  fraternity  of  Moravians  have 
everything  in  common,  and  are  possessed  of  a  very  large  and 
extensive  property.  *  *  *  From  their  infancy  they  are 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  useful  and  common  literature, 
as  well  as  in  mechanical  knowledge  and  labour.  *  *  * 
The  Moravians  have  many  excellent  and  very  valuable  farms, 
on  which  they  make  large  quantities  of  butter,  flour  and  pro- 
visions for  exportation.  They  also  possess  a  number  of  use- 
ful and  lucrative  manufactures,  particularly  a  very  extensive 
one  of  earthenware,  which  they  have  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  supply  the  whole  country  with  it  for  some  hundred 
miles  around.  In  short,  they  certainly  are  valuable  subjects, 
and  by  their  unremitting  industry  and  labour  have  brought  a 
large  extent  of  wild,  rugged  country  into  a  high  state  of  popu- 
lation and  improvement.  *  "  *  *  Salem,  their  principal 
town  and  settlement,  is  seven  miles  from  Bethabara,  seventeen 
from  Bethania,  about  forty-five  from  Salisbury,  and  near 
ninety  miles  from  Hillsborough.  It  stands  on  Bellow's 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  River  Dan." 

The  second  traveler  visited  Salem  in  1786.  After  visiting 
the  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  he  says : 

"I  pursued  the  route  of  Cornwallis  in  his  advance,  and 
entered  the  possessions  of  the  happy  Moravians,  so  justly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  piety,  industry  and  admirable  police. 
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The  road  from  Guilford  to  Salem  was  good  and  the  country 
pleasant.  *  *  *  In  general,  the  face  of  the  country 
*     *     *     closely  resembles  the  south  of  Prance. 

"The  moment  I  touched  the  boundaries  of  the  Moravians 
I  noticed  a  marked  and  most  favorable  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  buildings  and  farms,  and  even  the  cattle  seemed  larger 
and  in  better  condition.  Here,  in  combined  and  well-directed 
effort,  all  put  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  which  apparently  moves 
on  oily  springs.  We  passed  in  our  ride  New  Garden,  a  settle- 
ment of  Quakers  from  Nantucket.  They,  too,  were  exem- 
plary and  industrious.  The  generality  of  the  planters  in  this 
state  depeud  upon  negro  labor  and  live  scantily1  in  a  region  of 
affluence.  In  the  possessions  of  the  Moravians  and  Quakers 
all  labor  is  performed  by  the  whites.  Every  farm  looks  neat 
and  cheerful;  the  dwellings  are  tidy  and  well  furnished, 
abounding  in  plenty. 

"In  the  evening  I  attended  service  at  the  Moravian  chapel. 
This  was  a  spacious  room  in  a  large  edifice,  adorned  with  neat 
and  simple  elegance,  which  was  a  peculiar  trait  of  these  Breth- 
ren and  their  Quaker  neighbors.  On  our  first  .entrance  only 
two  or  three  persons  were  visible,  but  the  moment  the  organ 
sounded  several  doors  were  simultaneously  opened.  The  men 
were  ushered  in  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other ;  and 
in  one  minute  the  seats  were  filled  and  the  devotees  arranged 
for  worship.  The  devotions  on  that  occasion  were  merely 
chanting  a  melodious  German  anthem,  accompanied  by  the 
organ. 

"In  the  morning  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bargee,  their 
principal.  He  conducted  me  through  all  their  manufactories, 
and  communicated  to  me  with  much  intelligence  many  facts 
in  relation  to  the  tenets  and  habits  of  this  devout  and  labori- 
ous sect.  Salem  comprehended  about  forty  dwellings  and 
occupies  a  pleasant  situation.  *  *  *  Every  house  in 
Salem  Avas  supplied  with  water,  brought  in  conduits  a  mile 
and  a  half." 

A  few  years  later  a  very  distinguished  man  visited  the 
Moravian  Brethren  at  Salem.  This  was  none  other  than 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
reached  Salem  May  31,  1791.  As  he  approached  the  village 
a  large  gathering  was  present  to  welcome  him  with  patriotic 
music. 
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In  front  of  the  hotel  he  descended  from  his  coach  and 
greeted  the  company  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  great  man 
was  especially  happy  to  see  the  bright  faces  of  the  children. 

During  the  evening  he  was  entertained  with  music.  The 
next  day  he  visited  the  places  of  business  and  the  manufac- 
turing establishments.  But  what  pleased  him  most  was  the 
system  of  water-works  for  the  town. 

At  2  o'clock  the  company  assembled  to  present  to  him  an 
address  of  welcome.  The  address  Avas  read  by  Frederick 
William  Marshall,  and  was  as  follows : 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"Happy  in  sharing  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  illustrious 
President  of  the  Union  to  the  Southern  States,  the  Brethren 
of  Wachovia  humbly  beg  leave,  upon  this  joyful  occasion,  to 
express  their  highest  esteem,  duty  and  affection  for  the  great 
patriot  of  this  country. 

"Deeply  impressed  as  we  are  ivith  gratitude  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  being  for  His  unbounded  mercies,  we  cannot 
but  particularly  acknowledge  His  gracious  providence  over 
the  temporal  and  political  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  the 
peace  whereof  we  do  find  peace,  and  wherein  none  can  take  a 
warmer  interest  than  ourselves,  in  particular  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  same  Lord  who  preserved  your  precious  person 
in  so  many  imminent  dangers  has  made  you  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  an  instrument  in  His  hands  to  forward  that  happy 
Constitution,  together  with  these  improvements  whereby  our 
United  States  begin  to  flourish,  over  which  you  preside  with 
the  applause  of  a  thankful  nation. 

"Whenever,  therefore,  we  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Father 
of  Mercies  over  this  favoured  country,  we  cannot  but  fervently 
implore  His  kindness  for  your  preservation,  which  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  therewith. 

"May  this  gracious  Lord  vouchsafe  to  prolong  your  valu- 
able life  as  a  further  blessing  and  an  ornament  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  by  your  worthy  example  the  regard  for  religion  be 
increased  and  the  improvements  of  civil  society  encouraged. 

"The  settlements  of  the  United  Brethren,  though  small, 
will  always  make  it  their  duty  to  contribute  as  much  as  in 
them  lies  to  the  peace  and  improvement  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  particular  parts  they  live  in,  joining  their  ardent 
prayers  to  the  best  wishes  of  this  whole  continent  that  your 
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personal  as  well  as  domestic  happiness  may  abound  and  a 
series  of  successes  may  crown  your  labours  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  times  and  an  example  to  future  ages,  until  the  glorious 
reward  of  a  faithful  servant  shall  be  your  portion. 

"Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Wachovia, 
"Frederick  William  Marshall, 
"John  Daniel  Kcehler, 
"Christian  Lewis  Benzien. 
"Salem,  the  1st  of  June,  1791." 

To  this  address  Washington  made  the  following  answer : 

"To  the  United  Brethren  of  Wachovia: 

"Gentlemen  : — I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  respectful 
and  affectionate  expression  of  personal  regard,  and  I  am  not 
less  obliged  by  the  patriotic  sentiment  contained  in  your 
address. 

"From  a  society  whose  governing  principles  are  industry 
and  love  of  order  much  may  be  expected  toward  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  their  settlements 
are  formed,  and  experience  authorizes  the  belief  that  much 
will  be  obtained. 

"Thanking  you  with  grateful  sincerity  for  your  prayers  in 
my  behalf,  I  desire  to  assure  you  of  my  best  wishes  for  your 
social  and  individual  happiness.  G.  Washington." 

Many  people  came  from  the  surrounding  country  to  greet 
the  great  man.  Among  them  was  Alexander  Martin,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  In  the  evening  President  Wash- 
ington and  Governor  Martin  attended  the  services  at  the 
church  and  joined  the  congregation  in  singing  the  sweet  Mora- 
vian hymns.  After  the  church  services  were  over  the  two  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  serenaded  by  a  number  of  Moravian 
musicians. 

Washington  remained  at  Salem  until  June  2d,  and  then  set 
out  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  his  return  home.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  much  delighted  with  the  town,  and  the  peo- 
ple still  point  with  pride  to  the  building  in  which  their  hon- 
ored guest  was  entertained. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 


A    LEGEND   OF   BETHABARA. 


BY    W.    S.    PFOHL. 


On  a  bright  December  clay,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  little  company  of  children  ran  merrily  across  the  meadow 
towards  the  thickly  wooded  hills  beyond  old  Bethabara.  It 
was  almost  Christmas,  and  they  were  on  their  Avay  to  gather 
evergreens  to  decorate  their  homes  and  the  church  for  the 
happy  season. 

Right  merrily  they  worked,  until  the  lengthening  shadoAvs 
reminded  them  that  the  day  Avould  soon  be  gone.  With 
loaded  sleds  of  laurel  and  trailing  cedar  trees  the  boys  came 
from  the  hill  and,  folloAved  by  the  girls,  hurried  homeward. 

One  little  girl,  hoAvever — the  pet  of  her  home  and  the  pride 
of  the  Avhole  village — attracted  by  the  ferns  and  vines,  which 
seemed  to  groAv  more  and  more  beautiful  the  farther  she  Avent, 
had  wandered  a  long  Avay  from  the  path,  and  Avhen  she  turned 
to  retrace  her  steps  she  found  that  her  companions  Avere  be- 
yond sight  and  hearing. 

She  Avandered  on  in  the  direction  of  home,  she  thought ; 
but  no  familiar  landmark  came  in  sight.  She  Avas  about  to 
call,  but  a  gentle  touch  upon  her  shoulder,  as  if  a  cedar  bough 
had  brushed  against  her,  kept  her  from  it,  and  she  sat  down 
upon  a  log  and  prayed  that  she  might  get  home  safely.  After 
that  she  felt  no  fear,  and  on  and  on  she  Avent,  hoping  soon  to 
see  the  meadoAv  and  the  light  of  home.  The  soft  touch  upon 
her  shoulder  seemed  to  guide  her ;  and  Avhen  a  long,  Availing 
cry  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  she  Avould  haA7e  an- 
swered, thinking  it  Avas  one  of  her  companions  calling,  a  sud- 
den pressure  kept  her  quiet,  and  a  firm  but  gentle  poAver  urged 
her  forAvard,  and  at  last  into  a  circular  cedar  brake,  like  a 
little  arbor.  Quite  tired  out,  the  little  girl  lay  doAvn  to  rest 
and  soon  fell  asleep.  Once  she  heard  the  same  long  cry,  and 
aAvoke,  to  find  herself  surrounded  by  a  soft,  beautiful  light; 
the  same  gentle  touch  soothed  her,  and  she  fell  asleep  again. 

In  the  village  all  Avas  confusion  and  distress  Avhen  they 
missed  the  child.     Wild  with  grief  the   children  told  their 
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story.  They  thought  the  little  girl  had  come  home  with  the 
boys  who  brought  the  laurel,  as  her  brother  was  among  them ; 
but  not  being  found,  the  men  started  out,  headed  by  her  father, 
and  scattered  through  the  forest  with  lighted  torches. 

The  father  and  three  other  men  went  to  the  mill,  thinking 
perhaps  she  had  gone  there,  as  she  had  friends  living  near  by ; 
but,  not  finding  her,  they  turned  towards  the  cedar  brakes 
upon  the  hill-side.  They  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  they 
heard  a  fearful  cry,  and  as  they  neared  the  forest  a  treacherous 
panther  came  stealing  across  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  men 
carried  their  rifles,  and  fired;  the  next  moment  the  panther 
dropped  dead  in  his  tracks.  The  poor  father  sank  upon  a 
fallen  log  and  prayed  that  he  might  find  his  little  child  safe 
from  harm,  and,  strangely  comforted,  he  arose  to  renew  the 
search.  As  if  guided  by  an  unseen  presence,  they  went  on 
until  they  reached  a  clump  of  cedars  which  attracted  their 
attention.  The  father  pulled  the  boughs  aside,  and  there 
upon  the  ground  he  found  his  little  girl,  fast  asleep.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  then,  call- 
ing his  companions,  they  knelt  together  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
Father  in  Heaven  for  His  loving  care. 

The  little  girl  told  her  story  as  they  carried  her  home,  and 
her  father  told  her  that  it  was  her  Guardian  Angel  who  had 
kept  her  quiet  and  led  her  on  to  the  shelter  of  the  cedar  grove. 

The  men  sang  hymns  of  thanksgiving  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  village ;  and  the  mother  and  friends,  watching  and 
waiting  with  strained  eyes  turned  towards  the  hill-side,  heard 
the  tune  and  knew  that  the  little  girl  was  found,  unharmed 
and  well. 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA! 


BY    WILLIAM    B.    HARRELL. 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days ; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers ; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

CHORUS. 

Ho  !  for  Carolina  !  that's  the  land  for  me  ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free : 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine ; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 
Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina,  etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer-time, 

When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers. 

Oh !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours ! 

Ho  !  for  Carolina,  etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free,  and  strong, 
Sound  the  meed  of  praises  ain  story  and  in  song" 
From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 
For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours  I. 

CHOETJS. 

Ho !  for  Carolina !  that's  the  land  for  me ; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free : 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be ; 
Oh !  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty ! 


A  CAROLINA  BACKWOODSMAN  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS. 


The  English  traveler  who  described  Hillsboro,  Salisbury 
and  Salem  in  1773  also  gives  us  a  good  description  of  the 
Carolina  backwoodsman  on  the  frontier  of  the  German  settle- 
ments.    Here  is  what  he  says  i1 

"Throughout  all  this  country  and  in  every  back  settlement 
in  America  the  roads  and  paths  are  first  marked  out  by  blazes 
on  the  trees,  cut  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  way,  every 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  These  are  renewed  every  time  the 
roads  are  repaired. 

"A  blaze  is  a  large  chip  sliced  off  the  side  of  a  tree  with  an 
axe ;  it  is  above  twelve  inches  in  length,  cut  through  the  bark 
and  some  of  the  sap  wood,  and  by  its  white  appearance  and 
brightness,  when  fresh  made,  serves  to  direct  the  way  in  the 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day. 

"The  miles  are  chiefly  computed  and  are  ascertained  by 
notches  chopped  in  the  nearest  tree — a  notch  for  every  mile. 

"The  first  blazed  paths  originated  in  this  manner :  When 
any  person  went  from  one  place  to  another  through  the  woods, 
where  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  return 
upon  his  track,  he  fell  upon  this  method  of  blazing  each  side 
of  the  trees  at  certain  distances  as  he  passed  on,  and  thereby 
retraced  his  way  in  returning  without  the  least  trouble. 

"The  convenience  and  simplicity  of  this  mode  has  rendered 
it  universal  throughout  the  whole  back  country. 

"It  became  the  more  readily  adopted  as  all  who  travel  be- 
yond the  roads  and  beaten  tracks  always  have  tomahawks  in 
their  belts,  which,  in  such  situations  and  circumstances,  are 
more  useful  than  anything  except  the  rifle-barreled  firelocks, 
both  of  which  all  the  male  inhabitants  habituate  themselves 
constantly  to  carry  along  with  them  everywhere. 

"Their  whole  dress  is  also  very  singular  and  not  very  ma- 
terially different  from  that  of  Indians,  being  a  hunting  shirt 
somewhat  resembling  a  wagoner's  frock,  ornamented  with  a 
great  many  fringes,  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  broad  belt, 
much  decorated  also,  in  which  is  fastened  a  tomahawk,  an 
instrument  that  serves  every  purpose  of  defense  and  conve- 
nience, being  a  hammer  at  one  side  and  a  sharp  hatchet  at  the 
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other.  The  shot  bag  and  powder  horn,  carved  with  a  variety 
of  whimsical  figures  and  devices,  hang  from  their  necks  over 
one  shoulder,  and  on  their  heads  a  flapped  hat  of  a  reddish  line, 
protecting  from  the  intensely  hot  beams  of  the  sun.  Some- 
times they  wear  leather  breeches,  made  of  Indian-dressed  elk 
or  deer  skins,  but  more  frequently  thin  trousers.  On  their 
legs  they  have  Indian  boots  or  leggins,  made  of  coarse  woolen 
cloth,  that  either  are  wrapped  round  loosely  and  tied  with 
garters  or  are  laced  upon  the  outside,  and  always  come  better 
than  half-way  up  the  thigh;  these  are  a  great  defense  and 
preservation,  not  only  against  the  bite  of  serpents  and  poison- 
ous insects,  but  likewise  against  the  scratches  of  thorns,  briars, 
scrubby  bushes  and  underwood,  with  which  this  whole  country 
is  infested  and  overspread.  On  their  feet  they  sometimes 
wear  pumps  of  their  own  manufacture,  but  generally  Indian 
moccasins,  of  their  own  construction  also,  which  are  made  of 
strong  elk's  or  buck's  skin,  dressed  soft  as  for  gloves  or 
breeches,  drawn  together  in  regular  plaits  over  the  toe,  and 
lacing  from  thence  round  to  the  fore  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
ankle,  without  a  seam  in  them,  yet  fitting  close  to  the  feet,  and 
are  indeed  perfectly  easy  and  pliant. 

"Thus  habited  and  accoutered,  with  his  rifle  upon  his  shoul- 
der or  in  his  hand,  a  backwoodsman  is  completely  equipped 
for  visiting,  courtship,  travel,  hunting  or  war. 

"And  according  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  fringes  on 
his  hunting  shirt,  and  the  decorations  on  his  powder  horn,  belt 
and  rifle,  he  estimates  his  finery,  and  absolutely  conceives  him- 
self of  equal  consequence,  more  civilized,  polite  and  more 
elegantly  dressed  than  the  most  brilliant  peer  at  St.  James' 
in  a  splendid  and  expensive  birthday  suit  of  the  first  fashion 
and  taste  and  most  costly  materials. 

"Their  hunting  or  rifle  shirts  they  have  also  dyed  in  variety 
of  colours — some  yellow,  others  red,  some  brown,  and  many 
wear  them  quite  white. 

"Such  sentiments  as  those  I  have  just  exposed  to  notice  are 
neither  so  ridiculous  nor  surprising,  when  the  circumstances 
are  considered  Avith  due  attention  that  prompt  the  backwoods 
American  to  such  a  train  of  thinking,  and  in  which  light  it  is 
that  he  feels  his  own  consequence,  for  he  finds  all  his  resources 
in  himself. 

"Thus  attired  and  accoutered,  as  already  described,  set  him 
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in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  forest,  a  thousand  miles  from  an 
inhabitant;  he  is  by  no  means  at  a  loss  nor  in  the  smallest 
degree  dismayed. 

"With  his  rifle  he  procures  his  subsistence ;  with  his  toma- 
hawk he  erects  his  shelter,  his  wigwam,  his  house,  or  what- 
ever habitation  he  may  choose  to  reside  in ;  he  drinks  at  the 
crystal  spring  or  the  nearest  brook;  his  wants  are  all  easily 
supplied ;  he  is  contented ;  he  is  happy.  For  felicity,  beyond 
a  doubt,  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  the  attainment  and 
gratification  of  our  desires  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
utmost  bounds  of  our  wishes." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  RAMSAUER'S  MILL. 


During  the  Revolution  some  of  the  German  settlers  took  the 
King's  side,  some  the  side  of  the  colonies.  The  former  were 
called  Tories  or  Loyalists,  the  latter  Whigs  or  Patriots.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  Avar  there  was  no  fighting  in  their 
section  except  against  the  Indians.  The  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution  fought  in  North  Carolina  was  Avon  by  the  Whigs 
at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  February  27,  1776.  After  that  the 
British  armies  left  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina 
troops  folloAved  them  and  took  part  in  the  battles  in  Pennsyl- 
A^ania,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  other  states.  But  no 
more  battles  Avere  fought  in  North  Carolina  until  the  summer 
of  1780. 

The  British  had  defeated  the  Americans  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  were  now  ready,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  CoriiAvallis,  to  conquer  North  Carolina.  In  1776  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Avho  then  commanded  the  British,  attempted 
to  invade  North  Carolina  in  the  eastern  counties ;  but  now 
Lord  CornAvallis  thought  it  best  to  strike  a  bloAv  at  the  Avest. 
He  regarded  the  eastern  counties  as  "by  far  the  most  hostile  in 
that  province,"  Avhile  in  the  Avest  he  expected  to  find  a  great 
many  Tories.  He  heard  "that  the  Loyalists  of  the  back  parts 
of  North  Carolina  are  arming,"  and  expected  that  his  "pres- 
ence on  that  frontier"  would  "call  back  the  inhabitants  from 
their  state  of  error  and  disobedience." 

He  had  good  cause  to  be  hopeful.  When  the  British  cap- 
tured Charleston  North  Carolina's  army  became  prisoners. 
The  Whigs  Avere  in  despair,  for  there  seemed  no  way  to  pre- 
Arent  the  conquest  of  the  state.  Many  people  Avent  to  Lord 
CornAvallis  and  told  him  that  as  soon  as  his  army  appeared  in 
North  Carolina  "a  great  body  of  the  inhabitants"  Avould  join 
it.  So  he  sent  word  to  the  Tories  in  the  Avest  that  as  soon  as 
the  harvests  AATere  gathered  he  avouM  march  to  their  aid  and 
bring  North  Carolina  to  the  King's  feet. 

Early  in  June,  1780,  tAvo  Tories  Avho  had  been  Avith  Lord 
Cornwallis  arrived  at  their  homes,  near  Ramsauer's  Mill,  in 
Lincoln  County.  They  called  a  meeting  of  the  Tories  at 
Ramsauer's  Mill,  June  13th.  On  that  day  200  appeared. 
When  they  heard  the  great  news  from  Lord  Cornwallis  they 
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were  overjoyed.  Their  blood  tingled  in  their  veins ;  their 
eyes  gleamed  with  delight.  They  spread  the  good  news  far 
and  wide,  and  called  on  their  friends  to  join  them  in  their 
great  preparations  to  receive  the  King's  army.  By  the  20th 
of  June  their  number  at  Ramsauer's  Mill  had  reached  1,300, 
about  800  of  whom  were  armed. 

But  the  Whigs,  too,  had  been  busy.  They  knew  of  Lord 
Cornwallis'  plans,  and  they  went  to  work  to  defend  the  state. 
Their  commander,  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford,  hurriedly  col- 
lected 900  men  at  Charlotte.  His  cavalry  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  William  R.  Davie.  On  June  10th  General 
Rutherford,  with  800  men,  ivas  at  Reese's  plantation,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Charlotte,  where  he  went  to  watch  the 
British  general,  Lord  Rawdon.  Four  days  later  he  learned 
of  the  gathering  of  Tories  at  Ramsauer's  Mill,  and  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  dispersed.  While  Lord  Rawdon  was  near 
Charlotte,  General  Rutherford  could  not  march  to  Ramsauer's 
Mill;  so  he  sent  word  to  Col.  Francis  Locke,  of  Rowan 
County,  to  raise  a  troop  and  attack  the  Tories. 

Colonel  Locke  raised  about  400  men,  and  on  June  19th 
encamped  on  Mountain  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsauer's 
Mill.  His  force  was  so  small  that  he  called  his  officers  to- 
gether to  decide  what  had  better  be  done.  Some  wanted  to 
retreat  and  join  General  Rutherford;  the  others  said  no,  for 
that  would  leave  their  homes  and  families  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies.  But  Colonel  Locke  knew  they  must  either 
retreat  or  attack  the  Tories  suddenly  before  they  found  out 
how  few  Whigs  there  were.  So  they  decided  to  attack  the 
next  morning. 

The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  without  uniforms ;  all  wore 
their  ordinary  everyday  clothes.  The  Tories  pinned  to  the 
front  of  their  caps  small  sprigs  of  green  pine ;  the  Whigs  a 
bit  of  white  paper. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  June  20th  400  Whigs  advanced  to 
attack  the  1,300  Tories,  about  800  of  Avhom  were  armed.  The 
Whigs  marched  quietly  and  rapidly,  and  were  upon  the  Tories 
before  the  latter  knew  of  their  presence.  Taken  by  surprise, 
and  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemy,  the  Tories  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  But  they  fought  desperately,  recov- 
ered, and  charged  the  Whigs.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought, 
using  the  butts  of  the  rifles  as  clubs.  Back  and  forth  they 
fought,  first  one  side  retreating,  then  the  other.     Finally  the 
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Tories  were  driven  back.  Many  of  them  snatched  the  green 
pine  from  their  caps  and  mingled  with  the  Whigs.  The 
others  lost  heart,  retreated  across  Clarke's  Creek,  on  which 
Ramsauer's  Mill  stood,  and  left  the  Whigs  victorious.  A  few 
hours  later  General  Rutherford  arrived  with  the  main  Whig 
force,  and  the  Tories  scattered,  thoroughly  beaten. 

In  this  battle  neighbor  fought  against  neighbor,  friend 
against  friend,  and  even  brother  against  brother.  So  close 
were  the  lines  of  battle  that  men  could  see  their  old  playmates 
and  school  fellows  fall  before  their  rifles,  and  the  dying  often 
knew  that  they  had  fallen  under  a  blow  dealt  by  a  near  kins- 
man. The  next  day,  when  friends  and  relatives  came  to  seek 
the  dead  and  missing,  many  sad  scenes  were  witnessed.  Sev- 
enty lav  dead  and  200  wounded.  A  larsre  number  of  officers 
were  killed.  One  hundred  Tories,  300  horses  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

Though  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  battle  were  small,  the 
battle  was  important  nevertheless.  It  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  Whigs  ;  it  discouraged  the  Tories.  Lord  Cornwallis  spoke 
of  the  victory  as  "this  unlucky  business."  Many  of  the  de- 
feated Tories  after  the  battle  fled  to  South  Carolina,  "where/5 
as  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote,  "their  reports  tended  much  to 
terrify  our  friends  and  encourage  our  enemies."  When  Corn- 
wallis finally  marched  into  ^Torth  Carolina  he  found  his 
friends  so  depressed  and  frightened  by  their  defeat  at  Ram- 
sauer's  Mill  that  they  would  not  join  his  army  at  all.  "The 
severity  of  the  rebel  government,"  he  wrote,  ahas  so  terrified 
and  totally  subdued  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  rouse  them  to  any  exertions." 

Before  June  20th  the  British  had  had  an  unbroken  series 
of  victories  in  the  South  for  nearly  two  years.  They  had  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Savannah ;  they  had  defeated  the  Americans 
at  Briar  Creek ;  they  had  compelled  the  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton ;  they  cut  an  American  regiment  to  pieces  at  Waxhaws, 
and  they  held  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  their  grip.  The 
first  break  in  their  success  came  at  Ramsauer's  Mill,  June 
20th.  The  fight  there  was  but  a  skirmish;  it  was  not  a  great 
battle  nor  a  brilliant  victory,  but  it  aroused  the  zeal  of  the 
Whigs,  it  stirred  them  up  to  renewed  effort,  it  terrified  the 
Tories,  and  so  led  to  the  final  ruin  of  the  King's  army  in  the 
South. 


THE  BRITISH  INVASION  OF  THE  GERMAN 
SETTLEMENTS. 


The  rejoicing  of  the  Americans  after  the  victory  at  Ram- 
sauer's  Mill  did  not  continue  long.  Only  a  few  weeks  later 
the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates,  was  badly  beaten  at  a  place  in  South  Carolina  called 
Camden.  It  was  the  worst  defeat  that  an  American  army 
ever  suffered.  General  Gates  himself  fled  headlong  from  the 
field,  and  did  not  stop  even  to  catch  his  breath  until  he  reached 
Charlotte,  seventy-five  miles  away.  Even  at  Charlotte  he 
made  only  a  very  brief  stop,  and  then  rushed  on  to  Hillsboro. 
The  American  army  was  scattered,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  British  from  making  an  easy  conquest 
of  North  Carolina. 

So,  in  September  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  toward  Char- 
lotte. But  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  not  so  glad  to 
see  him  as  he  had  expected.  Hundreds  of  bold  patriots,  under 
such  active  leaders  as  Gen.  William  L.  Davidson,  Col.  Wil- 
liam R.  Davie  and  Maj.  Joseph  Graham,  followed  the  British 
army,  shooting  down  the  soldiers  at  every  chance.  It  seemed 
to  the  British  commander  that  an  American  soldier  was 
hiding  behind  every  bush  and  rock  and  fence.  If  a  party 
left  the  main  army  to  secure  food  for  the  troops  they  were 
at  once  attacked  on  every  side  by  men  whom  they  could  not 
see.  If  Lord  Cornwallis  sent  a  messenger  on  an  errand  he 
was  sure  to  be  shot  down.  When  the  army  reached  Charlotte 
Colonel  Davie's  little  band  made  a  bold  attack  on  it  and  killed 
a  number  of  the  British  soldiers.  The  British  officers  swore 
that  Mecklenburg  was  the  most  rebellious  county  in  America, 
and  that  Whigs  swarmed  around  them  like  hornets,  with  their 
long  rifles  for  stings.  So  Lord  Cornwallis  called  Charlotte 
the  "-Hornets'  Nest.'7 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  not  been  at  the  "Hornets'  Nest"  long 
before  he  heard  news  that  sent  him  flying  back  to  South  Caro- 
lina. He  had  sent  Maj.  Patrick  Ferguson,  one  of  his  best 
officers,  on  a  trip  to  the  western  parts  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  with  1,200  men.  Major  Ferguson  wanted  to 
raise  another  army  of  Tories  and  to  frighten  the  patriots  in 
the  west  so  that  they  would  not  attack  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
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Charlotte.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  men  over  the  mountains 
that  if  any  of  them  marched  against  the  British  in  North 
Carolina  he  would  cross  the  mountains  and  destroy  their 
homes  and  crops.  But  the  men  who  had  not  been  afraid  to 
build  their  log  cabins  in  the  wild  woods  among  the  bears,  the 
wolves,  the  panthers  and  the  Indians  were  not  the  kind  of 
men  to  be  frightened  by  a  foolish  threat  from  a  British  major. 
So  they  raised  an  army,  in  which  were  a  number  of  German 
patriots,  and  went  after  Ferguson. 

What  a  strange-looking  army  they  made !  They  had  no 
bright  uniforms,  no  flying  flags,  no  beating  drums.  Their 
only  uniforms  were  coon-skin  caps,  buck-skin  shirts  and 
fringed  leather  leggins.  They  had  no  tents  nor  baggage. 
Their  only  cover  at  night  was  the  leafy  trees  and  the  starry 
skies  ;  their  only  food  was  a  pocketful  of  parched  corn.  Only 
a  few  of  the  officers  wore  swords.  But  every  man  rode  a 
good  horse,  carried  a  sharp  knife,  a  deadly  tomahawk  and  a 
rifle  that  never  missed.  There  was  many  a  hunter  in  that 
little  army  who  could  send  a  rifle  ball  through  a  squirrel's 
head  as  far  as  he  could  see  his  bright  eyes.  They  were  as 
fleet  as  the  deer  in  the  forest,  as  bold  as  bears  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  as  keen  as  Indians  on  a  trail.  And  they  were  going 
after  the  man  who  had  threatened  to  burn  their  cabins  over 
the  heads  of  their  wives  and  children ! 

And  they  caught  him,  too !  At  first  Ferguson  laughed  at 
this  strange  army — made  fun  of  the  backwoodsmen  and  called 
them  a  "crowd  of  dirty  mongrels."  Still  he  decided  that 
these  "dirty  mongrels"  might  bite ;  so  he  hurried  to  get  on  top 
of  King's  Mountain,  where  he  thought  they  could  not  follow. 
But  they  were  men  who  were  used  to  climbing  mountains,  and 
they  rushed  up  the  mountain  side  after  their  enemy.  Fergu- 
son and  400  of  his  men  fell  before  the  aim  of  their  deadly 
rifles,  and  the  rest  surrendered. 

This  was  the  news  that  sent  Cornwallis  flying  back  in  dis- 
order to  South  Carolina.  Not  long  after  this  Gen.  Daniel 
Morgan,  with  a  small  force  of  Whigs,  beat  the  famous  British 
officer,  Col.  Banister  Tarleton,  called  "Bloody  Tarleton,"  at 
Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina.  Then  Cornwallis,  with  his 
whole  army,  started  after  General  Morgan.  But  Morgan  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  caught.  He  knew  that  if  he  could 
only  reach  and  cross  the  Catawba  Eiver  before  the  British 
army  caught  up  with  him  he  would  be  safe ;  if  not,  his  little 
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army  might  be  destroyed.  Beyond  the  Catawba  he  could  join 
the  rest  of  the  American  army  in  North  Carolina,  which  Wash- 
ington's famous  general,  Nathanael  Greene,  had  collected. 
So  Morgan  and  Cornwallis  started  on  a  race  for  the  Catawba 
River.  Morgan  won  the  race,  and  crossed  the  river  in  safety. 
When  Cornwallis  reached  it  he  found  Cowan's  Ford,  where 
he  intended  to  cross,  guarded  by  a  small  American  force  com- 
manded by  Gen.  William  L.  Davidson.  A  sharp  fight  fol- 
lowed ;  General  Davidson  was  killed,  and  the  British  crossed. 
But  Morgan  had  escaped. 

When  General  Greene  heard  about  Morgan's  victory  and 
retreat  he  saw  a  chance  to  strike  Cornwallis  a  hard  blow.  If 
he  could  only  get  the  British  general  far  aAvay  from  South 
Carolina,  where  his  supplies  and  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  were, 
he  thought  he  could  beat  him.  Sending  his  own  army  north 
to  Guilford  Courthouse,  in  North  Carolina,  Greene  sprang  on 
his  horse  and  rode  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  tell  Morgan 
his  plan.  The  two  generals  then  started  on  one  of  the  most 
famous  retreats  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  were  try- 
ing to  join  Greene's  other  army  at  Guilford  Courthouse  be- 
fore Cornwallis  caught  up  with  them.  Cornwallis  was  anx- 
ious to  catch  them  before  the  two  armies  could  unite.  He  was 
so  eager  that  he  made  his  soldiers  destroy  all  their  baggage 
and  wagons  and  throw  away  everything  that  kept  them  from 
marching  fast.  The  farther  away  from  South  Carolina  they 
got,  the  better  it  was  for  the  Americans  and  the  worse  for  the 
British.     But  it  was  now  too  late  for  Cornwallis  to  turn  back. 

What  a  long,  hard  march  the  two  armies  had !  The  roads 
were  bad,  there  were  great  rivers  to  cross,  the  weather  was 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  suffered  much. 
But  it  was  worse  with  the  patriots  than  with  the  British. 
They  had  no  tents,  no  blankets,  no  money,  and  often  no  food. 
They  were  half-naked  and  were  barefooted.  In  many  places 
their  march  could  be  traced  by  the  bloody  tracks  they  left  be- 
hind them.  But  they  were  brave,  and  bore  it  all  that  their 
country  might  be  free.  General  Greene  managed  the  march 
so  well  that  he  reached  Guilford  Courthouse  before  Corn- 
wallis did,  and  united  his  two  armies.  After  a  little  more 
marching  and  a  little  rest  for  his  men,  he  was  ready  for  the 
battle. 

Near  the  present  city  of  Greensboro  General  Greene  drew 
up  his  men  ready  for  a  battle.     It  began  in  the  afternoon  of 
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March  15,  1781,  and  lasted  till  nearly  night.  Both  sides  did 
some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  any  during  the  war.  After 
losing  about  400  men,  General  Greene  gave  up  the  field.  But 
he  was  not  badly  beaten,  for  he  drew  up  his  men  in  line  ready 
to  fight  again  the  next  day. 

The  British  claimed  the  victory,  but  they  had  lost  600  men 
and  were  too  badly  worn  out  to  fight  again.  Cornwallis  was 
so  afraid  that  Greene  would  now  attack  him  that  he  retreated 
from  the  battlefield  and  marched  in  all  haste  to  Wilmington. 
General  Greene  then  marched  into  South  Carolina  again, 
where  he  fought  two  or  three  battles  and  drove  the  British  to 
Charleston.  There  he  kept  them  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
war. 

It  was  too  late  now  for  Cornwallis  to  return  to  South  Caro- 
lina ;  so  he  marched  into  Virginia,  where  he  was  captured  by 
Washington  at  Yorktown.  After  this  the  British  gave  up  the 
war,  and  the  United  States  Avere  free  and  independent. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  battles  at  King's  Mountain,  Cow- 
pens  and  Guilford  Courthouse  drove  Lord  Cornwallis  to  York- 
town,  where  Washington  caught  him  and  made  him  surrender. 


AMERICA. 


EEV.    DR.    S.    F.    SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


GEORGE  III. 


HOW  A  SCHOOL  BOY  PRESERVED  AN  HISTORIC 
PICTURE. 


Here  is  a  story  of  how  an  American  school  boy  preserved 
an  historic  picture  of  a  famous  British  king. 

The  story  begins  far  back  during  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  a  famous  American  general  and  a  patriotic 
American  woman.  The  general  you  have  already  read  about — 
Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  the  commander  of  the  American 
army  in  the  South.  The  woman  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele. 
wife  of  William  Steele,  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  She 
was  a  patriotic  woman,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom. One  of  her  sons  was  a  captain  in  the  American  army. 
She  was  a  tender  mother,  and  much  loved  in  the  little  village 
for  her  kindness  and  charity. 

One  day,  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  Gen- 
eral Greene  rode  up  to  her  door  in  Salisbury.  He  was  then 
on  his  famous  retreat  before  the  British  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Everything  looked  gloomy  for  the 
American  cause.  General  Greene's  army  was  divided  and 
the  two  sections  were  far  apart.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  an 
army  larger  than  either  of  General  Greene's,  was  close  on  his 
heels.  General  Greene  had  just  heard  the  gloomy  news  of 
the  death  of  General  Davidson  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Cowan's  Eord.  He  had  been  riding  all  day  alone, 
through  rain  and  mud.  When  he  dismounted  from  his  horse 
at  Mrs.  Steele's  door  his  clothes  were  soaked  and  soiled,  his 
horse  was  jaded,  and  he  was  thoroughly  worn  out.  Nobody 
would  have  dreamed  that  this  soiled,  wet  and  tired  horseman 
was,  except  Washington,  the  most  famous  general  in  the 
American  army. 

Dr.  Read,  an  American  army  surgeon,  was  at  Mrs.  Steele's 
house  when  General  Greene  arrived.  When  he  saw  the  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Read  was  astonished  at  his  appearance,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"Why,  General,  are  you  alone  V 

"Yes,"  was  the  weary  soldier's  reply;  "alone,  tired,  hun- 
gry, friendless  and  penniless." 

This  melancholy  reply  was  fortunately  heard  by  Mrs. 
Steele.  This  patriotic  woman  determined  that  General 
Greene  should  know  before  he  left  her  house  that  at  least  he 
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was  not  friendless.  She  hastened  to  prepare  a  good  dinner 
for  him,  and  in  a  little  while  invited  the  General  to  a  well- 
spread  table.  While  he  was  eating,  Mrs.  Steele  entered  the 
room,  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  cautiously  looked  around 
to  make  sure  that  none  but  Dr.  Read  and  General  Greene  saw 
or  heard  her.  Then,  going  up  to  the  famous  soldier,  she  drew 
from  under  her  apron  two  heavy  bags  and  placed  them  before 
him.  They  were  filled  with  gold  and  silver  coins,  her  savings 
for  years. 

"Take  these,  General,"  she  said ;  "you  need  them ;  I  can  do 
without  them.'7 

Never  did  relief  come  at  a  better  time,  and  never  was  a 
generous  gift  more  deeply  appreciated.  General  Greene  was 
deeply  moved  by  her  liberality  and  patriotism.  Of  course  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  money  for  his  own  use  ;  but  his  army 
needed  it,  and  he  accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  American  free- 
dom. 

On  the  wall  in  front  of  him  hung  two  portraits.  One  was 
a  portrait  of  George  III.,  the  King  of  England  who  was  then 
waging  the  war  against  the  Americans ;  the  other  was  of  the 
queen — Queen  Charlotte.  They  had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Steele 
before  the  war  by  a  kinsman  in  England.  When  General 
Greene  looked  at  the  portrait  of  the  king  he  thought  of  all  the 
suffering  and  misery  that  he  had  brought  on  the  Americans, 
of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  and  the  lives  that  had  been 
lost,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  indignation.  Crossing  the 
room,  he  took  the  picture  from  the  wall,  turned  it  over,  and 
Avrote  on  the  back,  "0,  George,  hide  thy  face  and  mourn !"  and 
then  turned  the  king's  face  to  the  wall. 

Then,  cheered  by  Mrs.  Steele's  generosity  and  patriotism, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  victory  over  the  king's 
troops. 

In  this  pamphlet  you  will  see  copies  of  these  pictures  and 
of  General  Greene's  writing  on  the  back  of  the  king's  portrait. 
It  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  since  General 
Greene  wrote  those  words,  yet  the  pictures  are  as  fresh  now, 
with  the  writing  plainly  visible,  as  they  were  then.  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you  how  they  were  preserved  by  an  American 
school  boy. 

After  Mrs.  Steele's  death  the  pictures  passed  to  her  grand- 
daughter, and  then  to  Governor  David  L.  Swain,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  was  then  president  of  the 
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University  of  North  Carolina.  When  Governor  Swain  died 
his  widow  moved  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Raleigh,  and  carried 
the  pictures  with  her. 

One  day  a  school  boy  in  Raleigh,  William  J.  Andrews,  read 
in  his  school  history  this  story  of  Mrs.  Steele,  General  Greene 
and  the  king's  portrait.  When  he  heard  that  the  pictures  were 
in  Raleigh  he  went  to  see  them,  but  Mrs.  Swain  was  ill  at  the 
time,  and  he  could  not  see  the  pictures.  Not  long  after  that 
Mrs.  Swain  died,  and  William  read  in  the  newspapers  that  all 
her  property  was  to  be  sold  on  July  6,  1883,  at  a  public  sale. 
He  wondered  if  anybody  would  be  there  to  buy  those  pictures. 
Perhaps  nobody  would  be  there  who  knew  anything  about 
them.  Perhaps  he  could  buy  them  himself !  Filled  with  this 
idea,  he  went  to  the  sale  and  waited  patiently  while  all  the 
other  things  were  being  sold. 

Finally  the  pictures  were  offered.  Would  somebody  buy 
them  before  he  could  make  an  offer  to  do  so  \  But  nobody 
seemed  to  know  or  care  anything  about  them.  He  was  only 
a  boy,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  speak  out  in  that  great  crowd ; 
but  finally  he  mustered  up  courage  and  said  that  he  wanted 
the  pictures.  Perhaps  everybody  was  surprised  at  this  small 
boy's  offering  to  buy  anything,  but  they  let  him  have  them, 
and  he  tucked  them  under  his  arm  and  ran  home  as  fast  as 
he  could — the  happiest  boy  in  Raleigh. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  then.  The  school  boy 
is  now  a  man,  but  he  is  still  as  proud  of  his  pictures  as  he  was 
on  the  day  that  he  bought  them  for  a  few  cents.  And  he 
ought  to  be  proud  of  them ;  for  if  this  school  boy  had  not  been 
interested  in  the  history  of  his  state,  these  historic  pictures, 
so  full  of  interest  for  all  patriotic  North  Carolinians,  would 
probably  have  been  lost  or  thrown  away. 

So,  when  I  told  Mr.  Andrews  that  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
this  fine  story  of  Mrs.  Steele  and  General  Greene,  he  said  he 
wanted  me  to  put  these  pictures  in  this  pamphlet,  so  every 
boy  and  girl  in  North  Carolina  who  reads  this  story  will 
remember  the  brave  general  Avho  did  so  much  to  win  our  inde- 
pendence, and  the  patriotic  woman  who  did  so  much  to  en- 
courage and  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  gloom. 

Note. — If  any  boy  or  girl  or  teacher  who  reads  this  story  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  each  of  these  pictures  to  frame  and  hang  in 
the  schoolroom,  where  they  may  inspire  a  love  of  country  and  a  ven- 
eration for  her  heroes,  let  him  or  her  write  to  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  he  will  send  copies  free  of  cost.  This  liberal 
offer  is  made  by  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  originals,  Mr. 
William  J.  Andrews,  of  Raleigh. 


THE  PEACE  JUBILEE  AT  SALEM,  JULY  4,  1783. 


After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Washington,  at 
Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  fighting  between  the  British  and 
American  armies  ceased.  Bnt  nearly  two  years  passed  be- 
fore peace  was  declared  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  When  it  was  announced  in  the  United  States  that 
peace  had  been  made,  the  people  received  the  glad  tidings 
with  great  joy.  July  4,  1783,  was  selected  as  a  day  of  special 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  The  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Nowhere  was  the  event  more  fittingly  observed  than  at 
Salem,  by  the  Moravians.  The  coming  of  peace  to  them  "was 
like  the  bright  awakening  of  the  morning  after  a  night  of 
darkness  and  storm."  Early  on  the  morning  of  July  4th  the 
people  of  the  little  town  were  awakened  by  strains  of  appro- 
priate music.  Then  a  large  congregation  gathered  at  the 
church  and  chanted  the  "Te  Deum  Laudamus."  The  minis- 
ter selected  for  his  text  the  verse,  "The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge,"  and  preached  a  beauti- 
ful sermon  on  the  blessings  of  peace.  Then  the  choir  sang 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  same  day  a  love  feast  was  held,  and  then 
the  congregation  sang  the  following  psalm,  prepared  especially 
for  the  occasion : 
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Psalm  of  Joy1  of  the  Congregation  in  Salem  for  the  Peace  Jubilee, 

July  4,  1783. 


GREGOB/S  56TH  METRE. 
Jch  will's  wagai. 


}     4,5,4,5,7,  7,4,5,  Iambic.) 


Moravian. 


i,i  i  i  i,  j  j  j  n.    .■  j  j  j  Ji  h i  i 


Peace  is  with  us!     Peace  is  with  us!  (56  A) 

People  of  the  Lord, 
Peace  is  with  us !     Peace  is  with  us ! 

Hear  the  joyful  word! 
Let  it  sound  from  shore  to  shore ! 

Let  it  echo  evermore ! 

Peace  is  with  us ! 

Peace  is  with  us  ! 
Peace,  the  gift  of  God ! 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it. 

Exult  in  the  Lord,  all  the  earth ;  sing,  extol,  and  praise  Him ;  shout 
for  joy  before  the  Lord,  the  King;  rejoice  in  His  name,  all  ye  His 
hosts ;  rejoice  in  your  mighty  champions,  who  have  performed  His 
command ;  praise  and  extol  the  Lord,  yea,  praise  ye  the  Lord.  Let 
the  heavens  rejoice  and  the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  all 
that  is  therein;  let  the  field  be  glad,  and  all  that  is  upon  it,  and  let 
all  the  trees  of  the  woods  extol  Him.  Let  all  the  land  pray  to  Him, 
and  sing  praises  to  His  name ;  for  he  hath  done  glorious  deeds ;  He 
hath  done  mighty  deeds  !     Selah  ! 


translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  Salem,  N.  C. 
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SI/EEPERS,  WAKE.    [HEEENHUT.])     (8,9,8,8,9,8,6,6,4,4,4,8,      fAnony 
Wachet  auf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme.  j        Mixed.)  \    Fi 


Freudenspiegel,  1599. 
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Full  of  joy  our  hearts  are  singing,  (230  A) 

And  to  God  thank  offerings  bringing. 

For  His  great  miracle  of  Peace ! 
Far  and  wide  the  war  was  spreading. 
And  terror  by  its  side  was  treading, 
To  daunt  us,  and  our  woe  increase. 
And  little  else  was  heard 
Than  foe  and  fire  and  sword. 
Need  and  sorrow. 
How  often  I  cried,  anxiously: 
"Look  down,  oh  God!  and  pity  ine!" 

The  Lord  is  a  mighty  warrior ;  Jehovah  is  His  name.  He  causeth 
war  to  cease  in  all  the  earth;  He  breaketh  the  bow,  the  sword,  and 
shield,  and  burnetii  the  chariots  with  fire.  The  land  is  everywhere 
laid  desolate,  and  the  houses  are  destroyed.  Because  the  miserable 
are  distressed,  and  the  poor  cry,  I  will  arise,  saith  the  Lord :  all  sol- 
diers must  drop  their  hands.  For  1  will  arise,  saith  the  Lord;  they 
must  put  down  their  hands. 
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GREGOR'S  119TH  METRE.  l,o  ~  0  -  o  ^  o  m       ,    •    n 
,.L  j     (3,7, 8, 7,  8,  9,  3,  Trochaic.) 


Fahrefort !    Zionj'ah  re  fori 


Joh.  Eusebius  Schmidt. 


Thou  art  God  :     Thou  art  God  !  (119  A) 

Jesus,  for  us  crucified ! 
Lamb  of  God,  for  us  once  wounded, 

Lord  of  Lords  be  magnified ! 
Once  with  mockery  surrounded, 
Thou  hast  triumphed  by  Thy  mighty  word ; 
Thou  art  God  !     Thou  art  God  ! 

Shout  for  joy,  our  Friend  is  King ! 
All  to  Him  submission  bring. 
All  shall  humbly  bow  before  Him, 
Pay  Him  homage  and  adore  Him ; 
Him  alone  will  we  own  as  our  God  and  Lord ; 
Be  His  name  adored. 

The  land  shall  have  rest,  for  the  Lord  giveth  peace  unto  our  borders. 
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*lro«5S£S % tlnitmSngfS1 }     (S>  7>  8>  7'  8'  7<  7>  8>  7>  7-  trochaic.)  JoHann  Schop,  1641. 
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Sing,  oh  soul  of  mine,  thanksgivings  (214  A) 

To  the  blessed  Prince  of  Peace ! 
Fearful  was  the  toil  and  struggle, 

But  my  faith  did  not  decrease ! 
Countless  troubles  came  upon  us, 

Many  a  blow  on  us  did  fall, 

That  we  terrible  might  call. 
But  when  trials  overwhelmed  us, 

Said  I :    "He  who  comfort  gives, 

Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  lives." 

He  shutteth  on  every  side  the  gates  of  woe ;  our  land  also  shall  be 
refreshed,  for  it  has  sighed  until  it  is  weary. 
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EDEX.    (7,  G,  7,  6,  7,  7,  6,  6,  Iambic.) 


-nj  JjJ  J    ij-ft r 


Christian  Gregor,  1703. 


^^H^irts 


Oh.  Rest  that  softly  conieth, 

So  gracious  and  so  blest ! 
We  hail  it  with  rejoicing, 

For  we  in  Peace  may  rest ! 
Redeemed  from  present  sorrow, 
And  trusting  for  to-morrow, 
Secure  from  every  foe, 
Thy  flock  may  come  and  go. 

(For  Music  see  Tune  230  A,  page  62). 

Glory  be  to  God  most  glorious ! 

And  peace  on  earth,  o'er  war  victorious ! 

For  lo !  our  Prince  of  Peace  is  come ! 
God,  the  Lord  of  every  nation. 
Protector  of  this  congregation, 
Jehovah  is  His  holy  name. 
The  scepter  and  the  throne 
Are  His,  and  PI  is  alone. 
He  blesseth  us ; 
He  blesseth  all. 
And  great  and  small 
For  His  protecting  care  may  call. 

Lord,  grant  the  Unity,1 

Which  for  this  blessing 
Has  offered  prayer  to  Thee — 

Prayer  without  ceasing — 
May  share  our  joy  of  peace ; 

Thy  favor  showing, 
That  through  Thy  might  and  power 
Thy  work  from  hour  to  hour 

May  still  be  growing. 


(597B) 


(230  A) 


'Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravian  Church. 
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GREGOR'S  lfi9TH  METRE.  \     ,„  „       _ 

Ermuntre  dich,  mem  schwacher  Geist.)     <-°>  '» 8»  '> 


8,  8,  7,7,  Iambic.) 


Johann  Schop,  1641, 


Pour  out  Thy  richest  blessings  now  (169  A) 

Wide  as  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
From  churches,  homes  and  governments 

Be  every  evil  driven  ; 
Give  blessed  peace  in  Christendom, 
Let  godly  fear  and  concord  come 

To  reign  in  every  nation, 

Oh  God  of  all  creation ! 

God  giveth  peace  unto  this  land,  health  and  happiness  unto  its 
people : 

That  honor  may  dwell  in  our  land,  that  goodness  and  truth  may 
meet  together,  that  righteousness  and  peace  may  kiss  each  other,  that 
truth  may  increase  on  the  earth,  and  righteousness  may  shine  from 
heaven ;  that  plants  may  grow  in  our  land,  and  that  all  who  dwell 
therein  may  be  filled  and  satisfied ;  that  all  may  seek  and  find  Him, 
and  that  His  congregation  may  be  established. 

This  is  the  work  of  our  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Praise  the  Lord,  oh  Jerusalem ;  sing  praises  to  thy  God,  oh  Zion ; 
young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praise  ye  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  The  congregation  of  the  saints  shall  praise  Him.  They 
shall  praise  His  name  in  chorus,  with  tyinbal  and  harp  shall  they  play 
unto  Him.  Praise  Him  for  His  mighty  acts,  praise  Him  for  His  great 
excellence;  praise  Him  with  trumpet  and  psaltery  and  dancing; 
praise  Him  with  stringed  instruments  and  pipes;  praise  Him  with 
clear  cymbals,  praise  Him  with  high-sounding  cymbals.  All  that  hath 
breath  praise  ye  the  Lord  :     Hallelujah  ! 
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(For  Music  see  Tune  230  A,  page  62). 

Hallelujah!     Never  ending,  (230  A) 

With  all  our  hearts  and  voices  blending, 

The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  praise ! 
Sweet  the  hymns  of  praise  terrestrial, 
But  sweeter  far  the  strains  celestial 
Which  to  our  Saviour  we  shall  raise. 
There,  there,  in  halls  of  peace, 
Communion  ne'er  shall  cease ; 
Hallelujah ! 
Holy  is  God  ! 
Holy  is  God ! 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  God ! 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GERMANS  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  English  travelers  visiting  ]^"orth 
Carolina  one  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  been  to  the  Eng- 
lish towns  of  Edenton,  ISTew  Bern  and  Wilmington;  to  the 
settlements  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  at  Fayetteville,  and  to 
a  little  Scotch-Irish  village  called  Charlotte.  At  Charlotte 
Ave  have  heard  so  many  interesting  things  about  the  German 
settlers  around  the  little  town  of  Lincolnton  that  we  set  out 
to  visit  them. 

But  we  have  not  gone  far  before  we  meet  with  a  difficulty 
that  we  had  not  thought  about.  As  we  come  near  to  Lincoln- 
ton  we  pass  a  number  of  people  who  speak  to  each  other  in  a 
strange  language,  and  when  we  ask  them  questions  they  do  not 
seem  to  understand.  At  all  other  places  where  we  have  been 
in  North  Carolina  all  the  people  speak  English  just  as  we  do. 
But  here  we  cannot  understand  a  word  they  say.  We  reach 
Lincolnton  on  Sunday  and  go  at  once  to  church.  The  minis- 
ter seems  to  be  reading  from  the  Bible,  but  the  words  we  hear 
are  not  the  familiar  words  of  the  sacred  text.  And  the  hymns, 
too !  The  tunes  sound  familiar  enough,  but  when  we  try  to 
join  in  the  singing  we  find  that  the  words  we  use  are  different 
from  those  everybody  else  is  singing.  Then  we  look  at  the 
title  of  the  hymn-book.  ~No  wonder  the  words  are  strange ! 
We  cannot  even  pronounce  the  name  of  the  book — "Gemains- 
haftliches  Gesanbuch" ! 

After  the  services  are  over  we  are  delighted  to  find  a  person 
who  says  that  he  can  speak  English.  But  how  odd  his  words 
sound !  He  tells  us  that  most  of  "de  beobles"  at  the  church 
came  many  miles  to  hear  "de  breaching."  He  asks  us  about 
our  "gorney,"  wants  to  know  where  we  "cot  preckfast,"  and 
invites  us  to  his  house  for  "tinner."  We  ride  with  him  be- 
hind a  horse  which  he  tells  us  he  "p aught"  with  money  for 
which  he  "soft"  his  wheat.  We  are  struck,  too,  with  the  odd 
names  of  the  people  whom  we  meet.  Here  we  meet  one  whom 
our  friend  calls  "Herr  Lingerfeldt" ;  another  is  "Herr  Solo- 
mon MiddlekaufT."  Others  are  Johannes  Siegel,  Ereidrick 
Weckesser,  Heinrich  Scheidel,  Paulus  Wetzenstein,  Petour 
Gottlieb  Behringer,  Christopher  Rintelmann  and  Marcus 
Kuhn.  Our  friend's  name  is  Jacob  Schwartzwalder.  We 
cannot  help  laughing  at  his  funny  pronunciation,  but  he  is 
good-natured  and  does  not  take  offense. 
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He  tells  us  that  the  language  udot  de  beobles"  speak  is  a 
kind  of  German  called  "Pennsylvanisch  Deutsch,"  but  the 
ministers  "breach"  in  the  German.  German,  too,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  their  Bibles  and  hymn-books.  Their  teachers  use  it 
at  the  schools,  and  their  children's  text-books  are  printed  in  it. 
The  German  was  the  native  language  of  their  fathers.  Many 
of  the  younger  people,  however,  who  were  born  in  America, 
are  beginning  to  speak  English,  because  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  their  new  country,  North  Carolina.  The  laws  are 
written  in  English.  The  newspapers  are  printed  in  English. 
Everybody  outside  of  the  German  settlements  speaks  English. 
They  must  use  English  in  conducting  their  business.  They 
are  here  to  make  their  homes,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  use  the  language  of  their  new  country.  But  the 
older  people  do  not  like  the  English.  They  still  cling  to  their 
native  German.  It  was  the  language  of  their  cradles,  of  their 
altars  and  of  their  firesides.  The  ministers  used  the  German 
when  they  baptized  them.  They  were  married  with  a  Ger- 
man service.  They  heard  the  funerals  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  preached  in  German.  All  their  sacred  memories  are 
connected  with  it.  Their  tongues  are  used  to  it  and  cannot 
pronounce  the  strange  English  words.  But  so  many  of  their 
children  are  learning  to  use  English  that  some  of  the  churches 
now  have  services  in  both  languages.  A  few  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  teach  the  English  in  their  schools.  The  older  peo- 
ple do  not  like  these  changes,  but  our  friend  thinks  that  before 
many  years  have  passed  the  English  will  take  the  place  of  the 
German  altogether. 

We  find  our  friend's  house  a  simple,  plain  frame  building, 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  fine  oaks.  His  wife  is  glad  to  see  us. 
They  love  to  entertain  visitors,  for  their  hospitality  is  as 
unbounded  as  their  cheer.  Surely  he  must  be  a  hard  man  to 
please  who  does  not  enjoy  their  downy  feather  beds  and  their 
heavily  laden  tables.  Their  table  is  loaded  with  the  sweetest 
bread,  the  juiciest  beef,  the  fattest  chickens,  turkeys  and  geese 
and  the  most  delicious  of  pies.  The  German  husband  loves 
his  home  and  enjoys  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  His  wife  is  the  best  of  housekeepers,  and  is  proud  of 
her  clean  floors,  her  tidy  rooms  and  her  excellent  cooking. 

We  find  these  Germans  open-hearted,  simple,  conscientious 
and  independent.  Everywhere  we  see  signs  of  thrift,  indus- 
try and  economy.     Their  houses,  though  generally  of  logs,  are 
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substantial  and  solid,  neat  and  tidy.  Their  farms  are  clean 
and  well  cultivated,  and  their  horses  and  cattle  fat  and  sleek. 
They  have  the  finest  wheat,  the  best  corn,  the  fattest  hogs,  the 
plumpest  chickens  and  turkeys.  Eggs,  milk,  cream,  butter, 
cheese  are  all  plentiful.  Their  barns  and  pantries  are  full 
of  the  good  things  that  come  from  the  farm,  but  they  are  not 
wasteful. 

They  not  only  raise  their  own  food,  but  they  also  make  their 
own  clothes.  The  women  are  expert  weavers,  and  know  how 
to  dye  and  to  combine  the  colors  into  beautiful  fabrics.  They 
learn  early  to  do  this  work,  for  there  are  no  stores  near  with 
heavily  laden  shelves  from  which  they  can  select  their  dresses. 
Their  markets  are  in  Fayetteville,  Columbia  and  Charleston. 
Most  of  their  trading  is  done  at  Charleston,  three  hundred 
miles  away,  and  a  trip  to  market  is  a  very  serious  and  some- 
times a  dangerous  undertaking.  It  takes  four  or  five  weeks 
to  carry  a  wagonload  of  produce  to  Charleston  and  bring  back 
supplies  for  the  farm.  The  journey  is  made  in  covered  wag- 
ons. The  drivers  carry  their  food  with  them,  and  hang  their 
cooking  pots  and  kettles  behind  the  wagon.  When  night 
comes  they  pitch  their  camp  along  the  roadside.  The  roads 
are  bad.  There  are  hills  to  climb  and  rivers  to  ford.  Then, 
too,  there  is  sometimes  danger  from  robbers;  so  the  trader 
always  has  his  trusty  rifle  near  at  hand.  Such  trips  to  mar- 
ket are  not  made  often,  and  the  German  settlers  have  learned 
to  depend  on  their  own  industry  and  skill  for  most  of  the 
things  they  eat  and  wear. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  Germans  are  a  very  religious 
people.  The  center  of  their  settlements  is  the  church  and  the 
schoolhouse.  Sometimes  one  building  is  used  for  both,  and 
sometimes  the  same  man  is  minister  and  teacher.  Their 
churches  at  first  were  built  of  logs,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
settled  on  their  plantations  these  log  churches  were  replaced 
with  frame  buildings  and  sometimes  with  brick,  and  even 
stone  structures.  The  principal  book  in  the  German  home  is 
the  Bible.  No  dust  is  allowed  to  settle  on  its  cover.  Every 
evening  the  father  gathers  his  family  about  him  and  reads  its 
sacred  pages.  We  notice,  too,  that  most  of  their  children  have 
Bible  names,  such  as  Adam,  Daniel,  Samuel,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
David,  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  Peter,  Andrew,  John, 
Philip  and  Paul,  from  the  New  Testament.  The  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths  of  the  family  are  all  recorded  in  the  Bibles. 
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When  we  examine  these  records  we  find  that  the  birthplaces 
of  most  of  the  older  people  are  in  Pennsylvania.  Their 
Bibles  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  precious  heir- 
looms, though  their  pages  are  printed  in  a  language  that  we 
call  foreign. 

The  most  important  person  in  the  German  settlement  is  the 
minister.  He  is  a  learned  man,  and  is  the  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  in  the  church,  but  in  all  their  affairs.  Every- 
body respects  and  loves  him.  We  feel  flattered  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  dinner  with  him.  We  find  him  an  entertaining 
and  interesting  man,  gentle  and  lovable,  but  also  strong  and 
robust.  He  needs  strength  for  his  work,  for  he  is  pastor  of 
four  churches  that  are  many  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
The  people  of  his  congregation  are  scattered  over  a  large  terri- 
tory, sometimes  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  their  churches. 
The  minister  is  compelled  .to  take  long  and  lonely  rides  to 
visit  his  people  and  his  churches.  These  rides  are  no  child's 
play.  They  lead  him  over  rough  road,  running  through  dark 
forests,  crossing  rivers  and  creeks  without  bridges,  and  take 
him  out  in  snow  and  rain  as  well  as  in  sunshine.  He  meets 
danger,  too,  from  wild  beasts,  for  there  are  still  plenty  of 
panthers  and  wildcats  in  the  woods,  and  even  bears  frequently 
cross  his  tracks.  But  the  minister  is  as  brave  as  he  is  good, 
and  faces  all  these  discomforts  and  dangers  cheerfully,  teach- 
ing his  people  and  ministering  to  their  wants. 

The  minister  came  from  Germany.  He  landed  at  Charles- 
ton, in  South  parolina,  and  then  rode  three  hundred  miles  on 
horseback  to  Lincolnton.  He  was  fourteen  days  on  the  jour- 
ney, sometimes  spending  the  nights  at  the  homes  of  settlers 
and  sometimes  camping  out  in  the  woods.  But  when  he 
reached  Lincolnton,  he  says,  the  warm  welcome  he  received 
paid  him  for  all  the  troubles  and  discomforts  of  his  long  trip. 
The  people  came  many  miles  to  welcome  him.  He  found 
them  open  and  frank  in  their  speech  and  manners.  They 
knew  nothing  of  compliments,  and  did  not  know  how  to  flatter, 
but  they  spoke  in  a  way  that  showed  they  knew  how  to  think. 
So  many  of  them  invited  him  to  go  to  their  homes  that  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  choose.  "They  helped  us  to  buy  a  fine 
plantation  of  200  acres,"  he  said,  "and  as  soon  as  we  were 
settled  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  brought  us 
flour,   corn,   hams,   sausages,   dried   fruit,   chickens,   turkeys, 
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geese,  butter,  cheese  and  other  things  in  such  quantities  that 
for  many  weeks  we  had  no  necessity  for  spending  one  penny 
for  housekeeping." 

The  minister  tells  us  some  interesting  things  about  the  peo- 
ple. "Marriages  are  here  performed  in  two  modes/'  he  said ; 
"the  one,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  requires  to  be 
announced  three  times ;  the  other  is  managed  as  follows :  the 
groom  gets  a  certificate  from  Lincolnton;  then,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  he  rides  with  his  bride  to  the  minister,  or,  if 
there  is  none  in  the  place,  to  the  magistrate,  where  the  mar- 
riage takes  place.  The  first  questions  of  the  minister  are 
whether  he  has  taken  his  bride  without  her  parents'  knowl- 
edge (this  occurs  frequently),  and  whether  the  parents  have 
given  their  consent.  If  anyone  has  stolen  his  bride  and  has 
a  license  from  Lincolnton,  then  the  objections  of  the  parents 
avail  nothing.  Upon  the  whole,  in  this  free  country,  a  son, 
whenever  he  has  arrived  at  his  twenty-first  year,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, as  soon  as  she  is  eighteen  years  old,  are  no  longer  under 
the  parents'  control." 

An  incident  that  he  relates  to  us  shows  how  law-abiding  the 
German  settlers  are.  "One  clay,"  he  said,  "I  passed  the 
courthouse  in  Lincolnton  at  the  moment  when  a  man  was 
standing  in  the  pillory.  A  German  settler  called  to  me  to 
stop  a  while  and  see  how  the  Americans  punish  rogues  and 
thieves.  I  asked  him :  'This  criminal  certainly  is  not  a  Ger- 
man V  He  replied :  'Never  has  a  German  stood  in  pillory 
in  Lincolnton,  nor  has  ever  a  German  been  hung  in  this 
place.'  " 

The  minister,  like  most  of  the  Germans,  loves  a  good  joke 
and  a  good  laugh,  for,  as  he  said : 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

And  he  tells  us  about  the  fun  and  sports  of  the  people.  The 
Germans  work  hard,  and  when  holidays  come  they  think  they 
deserve  to  have  fun  and  sports.  They  love  their  Easter  cele- 
brations and  their  Kris  Kringle  frolics.  Then,  too,  they  have 
their  quilting  parties,  their  spinning  matches,  corn  shuckings, 
log  rollings,  house  raisings  and  other  amusements  that  not 
only  afford  fun  and  frolic  for  the  young,  but  are  useful,  too. 
When  they  first  settled  on  the  frontier  bears  and  panthers 
roamed  the  woods  and  Indians  prowled  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlements ;  so  every  settler  had  to  become  an  expert  rifleman. 
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Their  rifles  are  now  no  longer  needed  for  protection,  bnt  they 
are  useful  in  getting  food,  for  deer,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys 
and  other  game  abound  in  the  forests.  Most  of  the  men  and 
some  of  the  women  shoot  skillfully.  A  favorite  amusement 
in  the  fall  is  the  shooting  match,  where  all  the  young  men  for 
miles  around  come  to  try  their  skill  with  their  rifles.  A  prize, 
generally  a  turkey  or  a  quarter  of  beef,  is  given  to  the  winner. 
Perhaps,  too,  as  the  minister  says,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
the  bright  eyes  of  their  sweethearts  and  their  smiles  at  the 
winner  add  more  than  the  prizes  to  make  the  shooting  matches 
popular  with  the  young  men.  Besides  these  amusements, 
they  have  boxing,  wrestling,  racing,  swimming  and  other  out- 
door sports.  • 

From  the  minister  we  learn  many  of  the  "signs"  that  the 
people  pretend  to  believe  in.  When  he  tries  to  persuade  them 
that  all  such  "signs"  are  foolish,  they  look  very  solemn,  and 
say:  "Maybe  so,  but  our  fathers  taught  them  to  us,  and  their 
fathers  to  them,  and  Ave  don't  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they 
were."  But,  all  the  same,  when  they  say  this  there  is  a 
bright  twinkle  in  their  eyes.  Here  are  some  of  these  "signs" 
and  "omens" : 

They  say  you  must  plant  turnips,  potatoes,  radishes  and 
other  vegetables  that  grow  underground  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  between  new  moon  and  full  moon ;  and  vegetables  that 
grow  above  the  ground  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Plant  onions  when  the  points  of  the  moon  are  turned  down- 
wards ;  then  the  onion  will  grow  large  and  the  plant  will  not 
run  into  all  top  and  seed. 

If  corn  is  planted  when  the  little  moon  is  turned  down  the 
stalks  will  be  low  and  the  ears  large. 

It  is  bad  luck  to  plant  any  seed  on  "Botten  Saturday"  [the 
Saturday  between  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday],  for 
they  will  all  rot  in  the  ground. 

Plant  turnip  seed  on  election  day  in  August,  and  the  crop 
will  be  abundant  for  all.  To  have  good  luck  with  your  turnip 
crop  you  must  hum  the  following  verse  while  sowing  the  seed : 

"Some  for  de  bug, 
Some  for  de  fly, 
Some  for  de  debil, 
And  in  comes  I." 

If  you  grind  wheat  in  the  dark  of  the  October  moon  the 
bugs  and  worms  will  not  get  into  the  flour. 
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When  the  hawks  are  troubling  your  young  chickens  put 
some  white  pebbles  in  the  fireplace  and  they  will  drive  the 
hawks  away. 

Don't  give  away  a  pin ;  don't  look  at  the  new  moon  through 
the  trees ;  don't  start  any  work  or  to  go  anywhere  on  Friday ; 
don't  turn  back  after  starting  on  a  journey;  for  all  these 
things  bring  bad  luck. 

Hang  up  all  the  cast-off  horse  shoes  that  you  see ;  pick  up 
all  the  pins  you  find  ;  and  look  at  the  new  moon  "in  the  clear"  ; 
for  these  things  bring.good  luck. 

It  is  bad  luck  for  a  rabbit  to  cross  the  road  before  you ;  good 
luck  for  a  squirrel  to  do  so.  It  is  bad  luck,  if  you  are  going  on 
a  visit,  to  meet  a  man  ;  good  luck  to  meet  a  woman. 

The  minister  also  tells  us  what  the  people  say  about  witches. 
Witches  shoot  "hair  balls"  that  cannot  be  seen,  but  when  the 
wind  of  one  of  these  balls  is  felt  by  anyone  that  person  be- 
comes bewitched.  His  health  begins  to  fail,  and  he  can  be 
cured  only  by  the  witch-doctor.  When  the  witch-doctor  comes 
he  at  once  has  the  family  send  for  all  the  farm  tools  and  other 
things  that  any  of  the  neighbors  may  have  borrowed.  There 
are  several  ways  then  by  which  he  may  cure  the  patient. 
One  is  to  set  a  ladder  up  against  the  house,  then  to  pass  the 
patient  from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  through 
the  rungs  like  plaiting  the  splits  in  the  seat  of  a  chair.  After 
this  the  patient  is  passed  through  a  horse  collar,  and  a  kind  of 
magic  oil  is  used  to  make  rings  on  his  back.  Sometimes 
words  and  enchantments  are  used.  But  these  words  are  never 
revealed  to  anybody  except  witch-doctors,  for  if  they  are  told 
to  others  they  lose  their  power. 

Some  men  and  women  are  regarded  as  witches,  and  so  are 
avoided.  If  a  witch  comes  to  one  of  the  shooting  matches 
those  who  regard  him  as  a  witch  go  home  at  once.  They  say 
they  cannot  win  any  prizes  after  a  witch  has  appeared  among 
them.  Sometimes  a  witch  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large 
turkey  gobbler  and  perches  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  in  front  of 
some  hunter. 

The  minister  told  us  about  a  famous  hunter  who  shot 
twenty-nine  times  at  a  fine-looking  gobbler  without  hitting 
him.  Every  time  the  gun  fired  the  turkey  stood  erect  on  his 
perch,  shook  himself,  and  then  sat  down  again.  Disgusted 
with  his  bad  shooting,  the  hunter  went  away.  He  soon  met 
a  friend  and  told  him  what  had  occurred.     His  neighbor  im- 
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mediately  pronounced  the  turkey  a  " witch,"  and  declared  that 
it  could  not  be  killed  except  with  a  silver  bullet.  The  two 
hunters  then  went  into  a  house,  moulded  a  silver  bullet,  and 
retraced  their  steps  toward  the  tree  on  which  the  turkey  was 
perched.  As  they  approached  within  range  the  turkey  flew 
away.  In  a  little  while  they  met  a  man  who  was  famous  all 
over  the  country  as  a  witch.  They  then  felt  certain  that  the 
turkey  they  had  only  recently  seen  was  the  "witch"  they  now 
saw  in  human  shape,  dressed  in  his  hunting  shirt. 

The  witches  roam  about  at  night,  walking  the  rail  fences 
about  the  country  on  hands  and  feet,  displaying  large,  flaming- 
eyes.  Sometimes  they  steal  the  horses  from  the  barns  and 
ride  them  through  the  country.  Horses  ridden  by  witches 
always  have  the  next  morning  knots  in  the  mane  and  tail. 

These  watches  not  only  bewitch  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, they  bewitch  cattle  of  all  kinds,  fowls,  cats,  dogs — in 
fact,  anything  about  the  farm.  If  the  cows  go  "dry,"  the 
witches  are  blamed.  If  the  hogs  or  the  cattle  sicken,  the 
witches  have  been  at  work,  and  the  nearest  "witch-doctor"  is 
sent  for  at  once  to  restore  them  to  health  again.  Ignorant 
people  say  that  they  have  seen  witches  come  to  their  homes  at 
night,  get  astride  the  brooms,  "ride"  them  around  the  rooms, 
searching  for  victims ;  that  when  satisfied  the  room  is  empty 
they  flourish  the  brooms  over  their  heads,  go  up  the  chimney, 
and  disappear.  These  people  believe  that  all  sickness  comes 
from  the  witches,  and  that  no  disease  can  be  cured  except  by 
the  witch-doctors.1 

But  belief  in  witches  is  now  gradually  dying  out,  along 
with  other  changes.  The  people  pay  less  attention  to  "signs" 
than  they  used  to  do.  Many  of  their  old  German  customs  are 
being  neglected  and  forgotten.  Even  their  names  are  begin- 
ning to  change.  Some  of  the  people  write  Coon  for  Kuhn, 
Barringer  for  Behringer,  Blackwelder  for  Schwartzwalder, 
and  other  such  changes.  The  good  minister  shakes  his  head 
sadly  at  these  changes  from  the  old  customs,  and  sighs  when 
he  thinks  how  the  young  people  are  departing  from  the  ways 
of  their  fathers  in  "the  good  old  days  before  the  war." 

1  For  these  folklore  stories  I  am  indebted  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nixon,  of  Lin- 
colnton,  "History  of  Daniel's  Evangelical  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  Lincoln- 
ton,  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,"  and  to  "notes"  furnished  by  Mr:  Charles  L.  Coon. 


BELLS  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


BY    JOHN    HENRY    BONER. 


Bells  of  Christmas  soon  will  chime, 
And  their  tuneful  notes  will  fly 

From  the  steeples  white  with  rime 
To  the  dear  star-frosted  sky. 

Soon  the  organ  pipes  will  blow 

Strains  triumphant,  loud  and  long, 

And  the  happy  choir  arow 

Fill  the  whispering  church  with  song. 

Soon  the  pungent  scent  of  pine 
Will  perfume  the  chilly  hall; 

Holly  spray  and  cedar  twine 
Precious  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Soon  the  Christmas  fires  will  flare 
With  a  consciousness  of  light, 

And  home  windows  everywhere 
Flood  with  golden  mist  the  night. 

Christmas  bells,  prepare  to  ring ; 

Let  us  have  a  joyful  time; 
From  your  lofty  rafters  swing 

Till  the  angels  hear  you  chime. 

Cricket  on  the  poor  man's  hearth, 

Get  you  ready  with  a  thrill 
That  shall  sing  of  joy  on  earth 

Till  his  heart  with  laughter  fill. 

Elfins  dancing  at  my  side, 
Now  a  secret  word  with  ye : 

On  that  happy  eve  abide 

With  the  children  in  their  glee. 

And  when  midnight  hour  shall  fare 
Out  each  lamp  of  heaven  blow, 

And  in  silence  fill  the  air 

With  a  tinkling  shower  of  snow. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


We  sometimes  wonder  why  our  first  settlers  did  not  build 
more  churches  and  schoolhouses,  and  pay  more  attention  to 
religion  and  education  than  they  did.  But  we  must  not  think, 
because  they  did  not,  that  they  were  careless  of  either.  When 
we  remember  that  they  planted  their  homes  in  the  depths  of  a 
wilderness,  that  they  were  scattered  miles  and  miles  apart, 
that  their  hands  were  full  with  clearing  fields,  building  cabins 
and  finding  food  and  shelter,  that  they  had  no  roads  and  no 
towns,  that  they  lived  in  constant  danger  from  wild  beasts  and 
savage  men — when  we  remember  these  things,  and  all  the 
other  hardships  they  had  to  endure,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
churches  were  few  and  schools  fewer. 

But  there  was  one  thing  about  the  German  settlers  that 
enabled  them  to  have  more  churches  and  schools  than  pioneers 
generally  do.  They  came  to  North  Carolina  in  parties,  gen- 
erally all  members  of  the  same  church,  and  settled  as  near 
together  as  possible.  So  one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was 
to  erect  a  church  building.  The  church  building  usually 
served  as  a  schoolhouse  also,  but  sometimes  separate  buildings 
were  erected  for  each.  You  must  not  think  of  these  buildings 
as  like  your  own  pretty  schoolhouse — for  I  hope  you  have  a 
pretty  schoolhouse,  painted,  with  a  flag  floating  above  it,  sur- 
rounded by  grass  and  trees  and  flowers,  with  blackboards  and 
pictures  and  comfortable  desks.  Those  pioneer  schoolhouses 
were  built  of  unhewn  logs ;  the  cracks  were  filled  with  red 
clay ;  they  often  had  no  floor  except  the  ground ;  the  benches 
were  logs  trimmed  flat  on  the  upper  side,  with  no  backs,  and 
no  desks  on  which  to  rest  the  books  or  arms.  There  were  no 
maps,  or  blackboards,  or  pictures.  About  the  only  decoration 
in  the  room  was  the  long  hickory  rod  with  which  the  teacher 
kept  unruly  boys  quiet.  Of  course,  as  the  settlements  grew 
and  prospered,  those  first  schoolhouses  were  torn  down  and 
better  ones  built.  But  even  the  best  ones  were  unattractive 
and  uncomfortable  enough.  There  are  people  even  to-day,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  who  think  that  any  sort  of  a  shanty  will  do 
for  a  schoolhouse,  though  I  am  glad  that  such  people  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  scarce.  But  the  German  pioneers  were 
not  like  these  people,  for  they  did  the  very  best  they  could,  and 
sometimes  they  built  good,  solid  and  comfortable  schoolhouses. 
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The  text-books  were  all  written  in  the  German  language, 
and  for  many  years  all  the  teaching  was  done  in  that  language. 
It  was  long  after  the  Revolution  before  English  was  used; 
then  for  many  years  the  lessons  were  recited  in  both  German 
and  English.  Finally  English  triumphed,  and  is  now  used 
altogether. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  get  teachers.  There  were 
plenty  of  children.  Schoolhouses  were  easily  built.  But  it 
was  very  hard  to  get  good  teachers.  A  few  teachers  came 
from  Pennsylvania. ,  The  settlers  even  sent  to  Germany  for 
teachers.  Often  the  preacher  was  also  the  teacher,  and  some- 
times, when  there  was  no  preacher,  the  teacher  conducted  the 
services  at  church. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  knew  more  about  those  Ger- 
man schools  and  teachers.  Only  a  few  of  their  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  Among  those  who  came  from  Germany 
was  a  Mr.  Eriesland,  who  came  about  the  year  1776  and 
taught  in  the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  now  Cabarrus  County.  Daniel  Sherer  was  a 
German  teacher  in  Guilford  County,  who  also  conducted  the 
church  services.  About  the  year  1789  Joseph  Hentzley 
taught  a  German  school  on  Buffalo  Creek,  in  Cabarrus 
County,  then  Mecklenburg  County.  Another  German  school 
in  the  same  neighborhood  was  taught  by  Martin  Schlump. 
By  this  time  many  of  the  younger  people  had  begun  to  speak 
English  and  wanted  to  have  the  church  services  in  that  lan- 
guage. So,  about  the  year  1798  John  Yeoman  opened  an 
English  school  in  Cabarrus.  Among  his  pupils  was  the 
famous  German  Reformed  preacher,  Rev.  George  Boger. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  German  teachers  was  Gott- 
fried Arndt.  In  1772  the  Lutheran  congregations  of  the 
Organ  Church  in  Rowan  and  St.  John's  Church  in  Mecklen- 
burg (now  Cabarrus)  counties  sent  Christopher  Rintelman 
and  Christopher  Layrle  to  Germany  to  secure  preachers  and 
teachers.  The  next  year  they  returned,  bringing  Rev.  Adolph 
Nussman  as  their  pastor  and  Gottfried  Arndt  as  their  teacher. 
Mr.  ]NTussman  became  the  pastor  of  the  Organ  Church  and 
Mr.  Arndt  became  the  teacher.  But  before  the  church  was 
completed  Mr.  Eussman  went  to  Buffalo  Creek  Church,  in 
Cabarrus  (then  Mecklenburg)  County.  Mr.  Arndt,  after 
teaching  two  years,  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1775,  and 
served  at  the  Organ  Church  for  ten  years.     In  1786  he  moved 
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to  Lincoln  Comity,  where  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
The  field  of  his  labors  embraced  the  present  counties  of 
Rowan,  Davidson,  Davie,  Lincoln  and  Burke.  He  preached 
in  both  the  English  and  German  languages.  In  his  old  age 
he  lost  his  eyesight.  He  had  been  reared  in  a  refined  society, 
had  received  an  excellent  education  and  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. 

Another  famous  teacher  and  preacher  among  the  German 
settlers  was  Samuel  Suther.  He  was  a  Swiss,  born  May  18, 
1722.  He  received  a  good  education  in  his  native  land. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  father,  with  his  family 
of  thirteen  children,  decided  to  seek  a  home  in  the  New  World. 
A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  'those  days  was  neither  a 
pleasant  nor  a  safe  journey.  The  vessel  on  which  this  Swiss 
family  sailed  was  more  than  four  months  on  her  passage. 
She  encountered  thirteen  storms.  In  one  she  was  so  badly 
crippled  that  she  was  compelled  to  put  into  an  English  port 
for  repairs.  Here  she  was  detained  several  months,  during 
which  time  Samuel's  father  and  two  sisters  died. 

The  8th  of  October,  1739,  when  the  vessel  at  last  hove  in 
sight  of  the  American  shore,  was  a  terribly  cold  day.  She 
had  just  encountered  the  severest  storm  of  the  voyage,  and  so 
weak  and  exhausted  were  the  passengers  that  two  hundred  and 
twenty  perished  before  they  could  be  got  to  land.  On  the 
10th  Samuel  Suther,  more  dead  than  alive,  was  brought  to 
shore.  An  Englishman  cared  for  him  and  nursed  him  back 
to  life.  He  alone  of  his  father's  family  survived  the  wreck, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  or  kin. 

German  school  teachers  were  in  demand  in  every  German 
community.  Samuel  Suther  became  a  teacher.  He  taught 
for  some  years  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  In  1749  he  taught  the  German  school  con- 
nected with  the  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

At  Philadelphia  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  then 
came  to  North  Carolina.  He  settled  first  in  Mecklenburg 
County;  then  he  moved  to  Guilford.  Those  were  stirring 
times  in  North  Carolina.  The  battle  against  the  Regulators 
had  just  been  fought.  Samuel  Suther 's  farm  was  hard  by 
the  battle  ground.  Here  he  lived  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  soon  made  himself 
hated  by  the  Tories.  So  active  and  outspoken  was  he  in  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  that  he  became  a  marked  man.     The 
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loyalists  drove  him  from  his  home.  During  the  war  a  party 
from  the  British  army,  led  by  some  Tories,  laid  waste  his 
farm,  drove  off  his  cattle  and  destroyed  his  home. 

About  the  year  1784  he  returned  to  Mecklenburg  County,, 
and  two  years  later  moved  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  died, 
September  28,  1788.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,, 
and  was  famous  among  the  Germans  as  an  orator.  As  a 
leader,  preacher  and  teacher  he  did  a  great  work  for  his  people 
and  his  country. 

Many  of  those  German  schools  have  interesting  histories, 
but  here  I  can  tell  you  the  story  of  only  one.1  This  school 
was  founded  at  Lincolnton  in  1813.  From  the  first  it  bore 
the  pretty  name  of  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy.  "The  older 
students  delighted  to  speak  of  its  refreshing  shades — the  oak 
and  hickory,  interspersed  with  chestnuts  and  chinquepins — 
and  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill."  Many  distinguished 
men  have  been  among  its  trustees,  and  its  teachers,  we  are 
told,  "were  men  of  ability."  I  cannot  give  you  the  names  of 
all  the  teachers  who  helped  to  make  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy 
famous,  for  the  list  is  too  long,  but  I  shall  mention  a  few  of 
them. 

The  first  teacher  was  John  A.  Mushatt,  who  came  from 
Connecticut  to  North  Carolina  about  the  year  1810.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  was  a  learned  man.  In  his 
school  strict  discipline  was  maintained,  for  he  believed  in  the 
hickory  rod.  Grown  young  men,  who  felt  lightly  the  weight 
of  the  law,  often  felt  heavily  the  weight  of  his  hand. 

Another  teacher  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  was  an 
Irishman,  Jeremiah  D.  Murphy.  One  of  Jeremiah's  pupils 
told  a  story,  which  I  shall  repeat  as  an  example  for  your 
teacher  to  folloiv.  aI  went  to  school,"  he  said,  "to  Professor 
Murphy,  an  Irishman.  His  wife  was  Irish,  too.  They  lived 
in  the  upstairs  of  the  academy.  The  belfry  was  on  top,  but 
the  rope  came  through  to  the  first  floor.  One  night  some  of 
us  boys  caught  a  hog,  held  its  mouth  to  prevent  its  squealing, 
and  tied  it  to  the  bell  cord.  Then  we  took  to  our  heels  like 
the  wind.  The  pig  began  to  squeal  and  the  bell  began  to 
ring.  The  Professor  came  tumbling  down  the  stairs  as  if 
he  thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  My !  but  he  was  mad  when 
he  saw  that  hog.     But  he  was  afraid  of  it,  and  left  it  tied  to 

1  These  facts  are  gathered  from  Mr.  Alfred  Nixon's  "Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  Lincolnton,  N.  C,"  August  27,  1908. 
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the  rope  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  we  boys  released  it. 
We  were  all  studious  that  day  and  had  good  lessons,  but  some- 
how or  other  we  didn't  get  along  very  well.  The  Professor 
had  his  eye  on  us.  He  had  lost  a  night's  sleep  and  didn't  feel 
very  cheerful.  Before  the  day  was  over  he  got  even  with  us, 
for  he  found  one  cause  or  another  to  flog  every  boy  in  the 
■school,  to  make  sure  that  lie  got  the  ones  who  had  tied  the  hog 
to  Jiis  bell  cord." 

Another  of  the  teachers  at  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  was 
Richard  H.  Riddick.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
War.  When  the  War  Between  the  States  broke  out  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  was  made  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  September, 
1862. 

But  a  school,  like  a  tree,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  What 
kind  of  students  does  it  have,  and  what  does  it  do  for  them  ? 
Some  of  the  boys  of  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  have  become 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  country.  James  P.  Henderson 
was  one  of  these.  He  left  North  Carolina  and  went  to  Texas. 
There  he  became  an  eminent  lawyer.  He  Avas  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  Governor  of  the  State,  and  a  United  States  Senator. 
In  the  Mexican  War  he  became  a  major-general  of  the  United 
States  army.  Michael  Hoke  was  another  student.  He  be- 
came an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  political  leader  in  North  Caro- 
lina. William  A.  Graham  ivas  also  a  student  here.  He  was 
twice  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator, 
Confederate  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  the  nominee  of  the  AVhig  party  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  In  1844  Michael  Hoke  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
William  A.  Graham  was  the  Whig  candidate.  Both  were  for- 
mer students  of  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy.  David  Schenck 
was  one  of  North  Carolina's  foremost  lawyers  and  judges.  He 
was  also  an  able  historian.  William  A.  Hoke,  a  former  student 
at  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy,  is  now  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina.  "As  citizen,  lawyer,  legislator, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  he  has  an  enviable  record." 
Hoke  Smith,  now  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  formerly 
a  member  of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  was  a  student 
here.  Two  famous  generals  of  the  Confederate  army  who 
studied  at  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  were  Gen.  Stephen  D. 
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Ramseur  and  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke.  General  Eamseur  was 
a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  captain,  and 
became  a  major-general,  and  "met  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the 
field  of  battle. "  Eobert  F.  Hoke  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  lieutenant,  and  reached  the  rank  of  major-general 
when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the  army.  He  still  lives  in 
Raleigh.  "A  gallant  soldier,  a  modest  gentleman,  he  has  an 
abiding  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people.'7  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  eminent  men  who  received  their  education  in  part 
or  entirely  at  this  famous  school. 

When  the  graded  school  was  opened  at  Lincolnton  the  old 
house  in  which  the  Pleasant  Retreat  Academy  was  taught  was 
closed.  Recently  it  was  presented  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  for  a  Confederate  memorial  hall,  in  honor  of  the 
long  roll  of  Confederate  heroes  who  were  students  in  the  old 
academy. 


JOHN  HENRY  BONER. 


The  truly  great  man  is  the  poet.  The  poet  speaks  to  the 
souls  of  men.  He  puts  in  beautiful  language  the  sentiments 
that  other  men  feel,  but  cannot  express.  He  reads  the  mes- 
sages that  God  has  written  in  His  great  Book  of  Nature.  He 
is  the  interpreter  between  God  and  man,  and  his  message  lives 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

I  wish  you  to  know  something  about  a  true  poet  of  the  Old 
North  State.  His  name  was  John  Henry  Boner.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1845,  in  the  historic  old  Moravian  town  of 
Salem.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  revisited  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  he  wrote  his  poem,  "Broken  and  Deso- 
late" : 

Tbere  are  some  scenes  that  we  should  not 
Revisit,  though  most  dear  they  be — 
Some  things  we  never  more  should  see — 
Some  places  that  should  be  forgot. 

One  such  not  long  ago  I  went 

To  look  upon  in  mournful  mood, 

A  while  about  the  place  to  brood — 
The  old  home  where  my  youth  was  spent. 

My  very  footfall  on  the  floor 

Was  unfamiliar.     It  did  seem 

To  me  like  walking  in  a  dream — 
All  sadly  altered — home  no  more — 

A  shattered  house — a  fallen  gate — 
A  missing  tree — red,  barren  clay 
Where  flowers  once  stood  in  bright  array — 

All  changed — all  broken — desolate. 

But  when  I  came  to  stand  within 
The  room  where  summer  moons  had  shed 
Soft  luster  round  my  dreamful  bed 

When  my  young  life  was  free  from  sin — 


I  could  no  more — I  pressed  my  face 
Against  the  silent  wall,  then  stole 
Away  in  agony  of  soul, 

Regretting  I  had  seen  the  place. 
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He  would  never  speak  much  about  his  boyhood  days,  but 
sometimes  he  gave  glimpses  of  them  in  his  verses.  In  one  he 
tells  about  "A  Boy  in  the  Piney  Woods" : 

It  was  a  frosty-cold  midwinter  night, 

Gleaming  with  stars.     Through  a  pine-barren  dark 

I  traced  a  path  until  I  came  to  mark 
The  sudden  glimmer  of  a  cabin  light. 
How  many  hearts  have  warmed  at  such  a  sight! 

My  startling  herald  was  the  watch-dog's  bark. 

An  old  man,  bearded  like  a  patriarch, 
Stood  silhouetted-  in  the  doorway  bright, 
And  welcomed  me  unto  the  wedding  party, 

Noisy  with  fun  at  blind-man's  buff  and  riddle 
And  all  the  romping  game  of  life  bucolic. 
I  heard  the  peals  of  laughter  long  and  hearty, 

I  caught  the  lusty  tuning  of  the  fiddle, 
And  leaped  the  door-step,  eager  for  the  frolic. 

In  another  poem  he  recalls  "A  Memory  of  Boyhood" — how 
he  hunted  "ripe,  delicious  muscadines," 

Floating  on  the  gentle  Yadkin  in  an  olden-time  canoe, 
Singing  old  plantation  ballads — I  and  charming  blue-eyed  Sue — 
Blue-eyed,  golden-tress'd  Sue. 

Now  we  row  from  dappled  shadows  underneath  the  tangled  vines, 
Up  the  sunny  stream  where  all  the  radiance  of  the  morning  shines. 
O,  the  purple  muscadines ! 

Years  may  pass,  but  I  can  never  cease  to  dream  of  blue-eyed  Sue 
And  the  morning  on  the  Yadkin  in  the  olden-time  canoe — 
Blue-eyed,  golden-tress'd  Sue. 

But  boyhood  days  passed,  and  he  grew  to  manhood.     He 

learned  the  printer's  trade  and  went  to  Washington  City  to 

work  in  the  United  States  Printing  Office.     It  was  during 

these  days  that  he  published  his  first  book  and  won  fame.     He 

called  his  little  volume  "Whispering  Pines,"  and  in  it  he  wrote 

of  the 

*     *     *     fields  of  corn  and  crumbling  vines 
Along  the  golden  Yadkin,     *     *     * 

where,  with  one  he  loved, 

We  walked  among  the  whispering  pines. 
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His  best  verses  were  of  his  own  beloved  Southland  and  the 
Did  North  State.    In  his  "Whispering  Pines"  he  tells  us  how, 

Sauntering  alone  one  summer's   day, 
I  wandered  to  the  woodland,  where 

The  Swannanoa's  dancing  waves 
Made  musical  the  mountain  air. 


rhere, 

*  *     *     on  the  river's  brink  I  lay, 
Regardless  of  the  hours  that  flew, 

And  watched  the  sparkling  ripples  play, 
Fanned  by  the  gentle  winds  that  blew 
Along  the  flowery  shore,  and  heard 
The  song  of  many  a  sweet-voiced  bird. 

He  listened,  too,  to 

*     *     *     the  hum 
Of  the  wild  woods-bees  hovering  near, 

md  saw  the 

*  *     *     glowing  woodbines  here  and  there 
In  graceful  tangles  thickly  bound. 

He  called  the  South  "The  Moon-loved  Land,"  and  thought 

No  lovelier  song  was  ever  heard 
Than  the  notes  of  the  Southern  mocking-bird. 
*     *     *     But  you  must  live  in  the  South, 
Where  the  clear  moon  kisses  with  large,  cool  mouth 
The  land  she  loves,  in  the  secret  of  night, 
To  hear  such  music — the  soul-delight 
Of  the  Moon-loved  Land. 

Of  all  the  Southland,  he  loved  best  the  State  of  his  birth. 
During  the  long,  cold  winter  days  in  the  Northern  city  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  Old  North  State. 

When  wintry  days  are  dark  and  drear 

And  all  the  forest  ways  grow  still, 
When  gray  snow-laden  clouds  appear 

Along  the  bleak  horizon  hill, 
When  cattle  all  are  snugly  penned 

And  sheep  go  huddling  close  together, 
When  steady  streams  of  smoke  ascend 

From  farmhouse  chimneys — in  such  weather 
Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  great  log  house,  a  great  hearthstone, 
A  cheering  pipe  of  cob  or  briar 
And  a  red,  leaping  light'ood  fire. 
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But  of  all  places  on  earth  his  heart  turned  first  to  the  beau- 
tiful little  city  in  which  he  was  born — the  quaint  old  houses, 
the  shady  trees,  the  beautiful  avenues,  the  venerable  old 
church,  the  sacred  city  of  the  dead,  so  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive— these  scenes  crowded  on  his  mind  as  he  went  to  his 
daily  tasks  far  away  from  home. 

Now,  slowly,  softly  breaking  through 

The  mist  that  veils  departed* years 
With  half-shut  eyes  I  dimly  see 
A  picture -dear  as  life  to  me — 

The  place  where  I  was  born  appears — 
A  little  town  with  grassy  ways 

And  shady  streets,  where  life  hums  low 

(A  place  where  world-worn  men  might  go 
To  calmly  close  their  fading  days). 

One  simple  spire  points  to  the  skies 

Above  the  leafy  trees.     I  hear 

The  old  Moravian  bell  ring  clear, 
But  see  no  more — tears  till  my  eyes. 

No  more  have  I  in  that  dear  place 

A  home ;  and  saddest  memories  cling — 

Ah,  sad  as  death — to  everything 
About  it.     But  by  God's  good  grace, 
Where'er  it  be  my  fate  to  die, 

Beneath  those  trees  in  whose  dark  shade 

The  first-loved  of  my  life  are  laid 
I  want  to  lie. 

All  of  us  will  certainly  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  Boner  had  been  sick,  and  had  come  back 
"home"  to  rest;  so  he  thought  of  himself  as  "The  Wanderer 
Back  Home" : 

Back  in  the  Old  North  State, 

Back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Back  through  the  pines'  colonnaded  gate 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
No  sweeter  joy  can  a  star  feel 

When  into  the  sky  it  thrills 
Than  the  rapture  that  wings  a  Tar  Heel 

Come  back  to  his  native  hills. 

Soon  after  he  published  the  little  book  of  poems  called 
"Whispering  Pines"  he  lost  his  place  in  the  United  States 
Printing  Office  on  account  of  his  politics.  But  his  poems 
had  brought  him  fame,  and  he  found  no  trouble  in  getting 
work.  One  of  the  foremost  literary  men  in  the  United  States, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  of  New  York  City,  was  delighted 
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with  Boner's  poetry  and  secured  work  for  him  in  New  York. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  worked  on  several  very  impor- 
tant literary  productions.  Among  these  were  two  of  the 
greatest  dictionaries  ever  published — The  Century  Dictionary 
and  The  Standard  Dictionary.  Then  he  was  made  editor  of 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  in  the  United  States — The  Lit- 
erary Digest.  He  was  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  men 
of  letters  in  New  York. 

But  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  finally  broke  completely 
down.  He  had  to  stop  work  and  go  South  for  the  winter. 
In  order  to  get  money  for  this  trip — for  he  was  poor — he  pub- 
lished a  little  book  of  poems,  which  he  called  "Some  New 
Poems."  In  one  of  these  poems,  called  "The  Wolf,"  he  de- 
scribed the  hard  time  that  he  had  had.  He  tells  how  the  wolf 
of  poverty  and  sickness 


came  sniffing  at  my  door 


how  his  sniffing 


Finally 


Then 


Only  made  me  laugh  at  his  devilish  will. 

I  cursed  the  beast  and  drove  him  away, 
But  he  came  with  the  fall  of  night  each  day, 
And  his  sniff,  sniff,  sniff  the  whole  night  through 
I  could  hear  between  the  winds  that  blew. 

*     *     *     the  time  came  when  I  laughed  no  more, 
But  glanced  with  fear  at  my  frail  lodge  door, 
For  now  I  knew  that  the  wolf  at  bay 
Sooner  or  later  would  have  his  way. 

A  crash,  and  my  door  flew  open  wide. 
My  strength  was  not  as  the  beast's  at  my  side. 
That  night  on  my  hearthstone  cold  and  bare 
He  licked  his  paw  and  made  his  lair. 

To  a  friend  he  wrote :  "Am  going  South  next  week,  if  pos- 
sible. In  bad  shape.  Doctor  says  consumption."  Then  it 
was  that  he  came 

Back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

He  suffered  greatly  from  pain  and  poverty,  but  he  never 
lost  his  cheerfulness.  From  the  hospital  at  Raleigh  he  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  Washington:  "I  am  in  bed  again  and  am 
mortally  sick.     Have  a  new  doctor,  who  tries  to  jolly  me 


along."  To  his  friends  with  him  he  spoke  of  "how  he  loved 
Raleigh  and  its  people,  and  hoped  to  spend  his  last  days 
there." 

But  he  did  not,  for  soon  he  was  up  and  back  at  work  in 
Washington.  His  work,  however,  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  soon  realized  that 

Night  is  falling — gently  falling — and  the  silver  stars  are  shining. 

He  suffered  much  toward  the  last,  but  was  courageous  and 
cheerful  to  the  end,  for,  as  he  wrote, 

Howe'er  it  be,  one  thing  I  know : 
There  is  a  faith  which  hath  sufficed 

Men  mourning  in  the  land  of  woe — 
A  simple  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

He  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  rather  believed  that 

God's  love  sometimes  appears  to  be  his  wrath, 
And  His  best  gift  is  the  white  rose  of  death. 

Death  came  to  him  in  March,  1903,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. His  friends  and  associates  bore  him  to  a  lonely  grave 
far  from  home  and  from  those  he  loved. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  beautiful  verse  in  which  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Salem. 
Of  this  graveyard  he  wrote : 

Full  many  a  peaceful  place  I've  seen, 

But  the  most  restful  spot  I  know 

Is  one  where  thick,  dark  cedars  grow 
In  an  old  graveyard,  cool  and  green. 

It  was  this  beautiful  spot  that  he  meant  when  he  wrote : 

But  by  God's  good  grace, 

Where'er  it  be  my  fate  to  die, 
Beneath  those  trees  in  whose  dark  shade 
The  first-loved  of  my  life  are  laid 

I  want  to  lie. 

So  soon  after  his  death  some  of  his  friends  began  to  collect 
a  fund  to  pay  for  removing  his  body  from  Washington  City  to 
Salem,  and  to  place  a  suitable  marble  slab  over  it.  Among 
these  friends  were  some  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  United 
States.  His  body  arrived  at  Salem  on  Sunday  morning. 
"At  the  close  of  a  peaceful  Sabbath  day,  while  the  evening 
shadows  were  lengthening,  with  a  great  concourse  of  sympa- 
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thetic  friends  gathered  near,  and  with  the  grave  lined  with 

boughs  from  the  cedars  about  which  he  wrote  so  lovingly,  the 

sweet  singer  was  laid  to  rest."     During  the  services  the  old 

church,  whose 

One  simple  spire  points  to  the  skies 
Above  the  leafy  trees, 

was  filled  with  friends.  Bishop  Rondthaler,  of  the  Moravian 
Church;  Mr.  Benjamin,  an  eminent  scholar  of  New  York; 
Governor  Glenn  and  other  prominent  men  were  present  and 
paid  their  tributes  to  this  true  North  Carolina  poet.  Then 
he  was  carried  to  the  place  in  "God's  Acre"  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  and  laid  to  rest.  Over  his  grave  was  placed 
a  simple  white  marble  slab,  on  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, the  last  lines  being  written  by  the  famous  poet  and 
scholar,  Boner's  warm  friend,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman : 

JOHN  HENRY  BONER, 

Born  in  Salem,  N.  C, 

January  31,  1845. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

March  6,  1903. 

that  gentlest  of  minstrels, 

who  caught  his  music  from  the  whispering  pines. 


THE  WANDERER  BACK  HOME. 


BY   JOHN    HENRY  BONER. 


Back  in  the  Old  North  State, 

Back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Back  through  the  pines'  colonnaded  gate 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
No  sweeter  joy  can  a  star  feel, 

When  into  the  sky  it  thrills, 
Than  the  rapture  that  wings  a  Tar  Heel 

Come  back  to  his  native  hills. 

From  coast  to  mountain  heights 

Old  North  Carolina  lies, 
A  cornucopia  of  delights 

Under  her  summer  skies, 
And  autumn  gives  rich  treasure 

To  the  overflowing  horn, 
Adding  a  juicy  measure 

Of  grape  and  rye  and  corn. 

In  June  a  tree  so  fragrant 

Scents  the  delicious  air 
That  busiest  bees  grow  vagrant 

And  doze  in  its  blossoms  fair. 
"Persimmons!"  the  wanderer  cries; 

And  along  time's  frosted  track 
The  luscious  purple  fruit  he  spies, 

And  boyhood's  days  drift  back ! 

With  fall  comes  the  burst  of  the  cartridge 

The  squirrel  and  the  rabbit  are  his; 
Down  tumbles  the  whirring  partridge, 

And  the  cook  makes  the  wild  duck  siz ; 
But  for  these  not  so  much  does  he  care, 

No  matter  how  dainty  the  caters; 
Just  seat  him  fair  in  an  old  splint  chair 

And  give  him  possum  and  taters. 


UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 


A   DECLAMATION. 


ADAPTED   FROM    CHARLES   B.    AYCOCK'S    "THE   SOUTH    REGAINING 
ITS   PRESTIGE." 


We  have  in  the  South  to-day  our  Hills,  our  Lamars,  our 
Becks,  our  Vests,  our  Varices  and  our  Hamptons ;  but  no  man 
can  go  throughout  the  country  and  lay  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  any  single  child  and  say  that  here  is  a  Lamar,  here  is  a 
Vance,  or  a  Vest,  or  a  Hill,  or  a  Hampton,  or  a  Beck.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  schools  to  find  for  us  these  splendid  chil- 
dren and  develop  them  into  these  great  leaders.  If  I  be- 
lieved in  universal  education  for  no  other  reason,  this  would 
be  to  me  a  sufficient  one.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  We 
must  educate  everybody  in  our  respective  neighborhoods  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  competition  and  appre- 
ciation. You  may  educate  your  son  and  daughter  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  giving  to  them  the  learning  of  all  the 
world,  and  after  their  education  put  them  in  a  community 
where  there  are  no  other  educated  people,  and  they  will  fail 
to  develop  and  grow  as  they  would  if  they  lived  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  was  general  culture.  The  man  who 
stands  easily  head  and  shoulders  above  his  neighbors  will 
never  be  very  tall.  If  he  is  to  surpass  his  neighbors  and  be 
really  great  he  must  have  neighbors  who  are  almost  great 
themselves.  He  cannot  work  out  of  himself  the  best  there  is 
in  him  until  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  competition  of  others 
almost  or  quite  as  strong  as  he.  When  the  trainers  of  horses 
sought  to  reduce  the  time  in  which  it  took  to  trot  a  mile,  they 
did  not  go  and  pick  out  a  particular  colt  and  train  him  for  the 
track,  but  the  trainers  all  over  the  world  were  developing 
colts.  Ten  thousand  of  them  were  trained,  until  year  by 
year  the  record  was  lowered  ;  and  when  at  last  lovers  of  horses 
wanted  to  reduce  the  record  below  two  minutes,  after  training 
thousands  of  horses  for  the  purpose,  they  found  one  which 
they  thought  could  accomplish  the  task.  They  did  not  put 
her  on  the  track  alone,  but  with  two  running  horses  ridden  by 
boys,  who  with  whip  and  spur  pressed  them  on  the  heels  of 
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the  trotter,  drove  her  to  her  utmost  speed,  aroused  her  spirit 
of  victory,  maddened  her  with  the  fear  of  defeat,  until  in  one 
last  mad  burst  she  broke  the  world's  record  to  1  :58^j. 

Men  must  win  their  great  victories  after  the  same  fashion. 
In  the  race  of  life,  if  they  are  to  win  a  victory  worth  winning 
they  must  run  against  thoroughbreds.  If  we  pass  under  the 
wire  ahead  of  a  scrub,  there  is  no  honor  in  it.     *     *     * 

It  is  education  that  finds  and  brings  out  for  us  the  noblest 
and  best.  It  stimulates  these  best  to  the  utmost  exertion  and 
fullest  development  by  putting  them  in  competition  with 
others  just  as  well  trained  as  themselves,  and  it  gives  to  us  the 
noblest  and  most  appreciative  audiences.  When  this  thought 
shall  become  the  guiding  thought  of  the  South,  and  our  school 
teachers  shall  work  all  the  time  to  their  utmost,  until  every 
son  and  daughter  of  the  South  is  the  thing  that  God  intended, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  take  our  rightful  place  in 
the  American  Union.  To  reach  this  place  will  cost  us  much — 
much  money,  much  toil,  much  sacrifice ;  but  everything  that 
is  worth  while  always  does  cost  much ;  and,  indeed,  the  finest 
things  can  only  be  had  at  the  highest  prices,  and  then  only 
when  paid  for  in  advance.  ~No  speech  ever  yet  fell  from  mor- 
tal lips  worth  remembering  a  moment  after  it  is  delivered  that 
did  not  come  after  the  speaker  had  paid  for  it  in  advance. 
ISTo  song  was  ever  sung  that  raised  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
made  them  long  for  better  things  that  was  not  sung  after  the 
singer  had  suffered  all  she  sang.  ~No  preacher  ever  stirred 
the  souls  of  his  congregation  and  put  them  to  yearning  after 
"a  closer  walk  with  God"  whose  sermon  was  not  made  after 
his  own  hands  had  been  nailed  upon  the  cross  by  the  side  of 
his  Lord  and  Master.  ~No  man  reaches  the  highest  peak  of  a 
mountain  until  he  has  bruised  his  knees  and  scrambled  over 
boulders  and  fallen  into  the  gulches  on  his  way  up  the  height. 
Indeed,  before  he  reaches  there  his  head  shall  split  with 
aching,  his  back  shall  break,  and  the  nails  on  his  fingers  shall 
be  torn  out  by  the  roots  as  he  pulls  himself  up  the  rugged  way. 
But  when  he  does  reach  the  top  the  world  lies  at  his  feet  and 
the  pathway  seems  to  him  no  longer  difficult.  The  boulders 
are  out  of  sight,  gently  covered  by  the  grass  that  grows  by  the 
wayside,  while  the  flowers  burst  into  the  beauty  of  the  eternal 
morning.  The  struggle  upward  is  worth  the  cost,  and  with- 
out the  cost  would  not  be  worth  while.  The  South,  which 
bore  so  much,  sacrificed  all  of  her  wealth  and  gave  the  life  of 
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her  young  men  in  such  numbers  as  to  appall  the  historians, 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything  necessary  to  achieve  the  best 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  We  must  learn  all 
that  can  be  learned,  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and  be  all  that  we 
ought  to  be.  The  learning  and  doing  will  not  give  us  power 
until  we  are  what  we  ought  to  be,  for  power,  permanent  and 
lasting,  must  finally  be  based  on  righteousness. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  closed  and  the  incom- 
parable leader  of  the  Southern  armies  cast  about  to  find  the 
work  he  ought  to  do,  he  became  a  teacher.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  greater 
in  peace  than  in  war.  He  realized  that  the  South  could  only 
be  made  great,  powerful  and  controlling  through  the  school- 
house,  and  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  high  pur- 
pose of  teaching.  When  he  came  to  die,  tossing  on  his  last- 
bed  of  illness,  his  mind  reverted  to  the  Titanic  struggle 
through  which  he  had  passed.  He  fought  over  again  the 
great  battles  of  that  awful  conflict,  and  as  he  stood  in  imagi- 
nation before  the  serried  ranks  of  the  enemy  he  cried  out  to 
his  aide :    "Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up." 

We  are  fighting  to-day  a  more  terrific  battle  with  the  forces 
of  ignorance  than  he  was  fighting  then.  If  I  had  the  right  to 
use  the  great  words  of  this  mighty  man  I  should  call  out  to- 
night and  say:  "Teachers  of  the  South,  'you  must  come  up.'1 
Bring  all  your  corps  of  truth  and  light  and  power.  Open 
your  batteries,  for  the  conflict  is  now  on  with  the  enemy. 
The  powers  of  ignorance  and  darkness  are  arrayed  against 
us,  and  the  fight  must  be  to  a  finish.  'Tell  Hill  he  must 
come  up.'  " 

JThe  exact  words  used  here  were:  "President  Alderman,  President  Mclver,  President 
Mell,  Chancellor  Kirkland,  Chancellor  Hill,  President  Thatch,  President  Fulton,  Presi- 
dent Boyd,  President  Taliaferro,  President  Prather,  President  Jesse,  'you  must  come 
up.'  "  The  address  was  delivered  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  at 
which  these  teachers  were  present. 
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THE  MORNING  STAR. 


THE  MORNING  STAR.    [By  permission.] 

1st  Time  SOLO  ;  Repeat  as  OHOKUS 


F.  F.  Hagen. 
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Morning  Star !     Thy  cheering  light 
Can  dispel  the  gloom  of  night ; 
Morning  Star !     Thy  cheering  light 
Can  dispel  the  gloom  of  night ; 

Light  divine, 

Come  and  shine, 

Come  and  shine. 

Light  divine, 
In  this  darksome  heart  of  mine. 

Thine  effulgence,  glorious  Light, 
Far  exceeds  the  sun  so  bright ; 
Thine  effulgence,  glorious  Light, 
Far  exceeds  the  sun  so  bright; 

Jesus,  Thou 

Canst  bestow, 

Jesus,  Thou 

Canst  bestow, 
More  than  thousand  suns  can  do. 


Joyful  Beam,  Thy  light  we  see, 
Willingly  we  follow  Thee ; 
Joyful  Beam,  Thy  light  we  see, 
Willingly  we  follow  Thee; 


1  A.  Moravian  hymn,  long  sung-  in  the  Moravian  Church  on  the  Sunday  evening  immedi- 
ttely  preceding-  Christmas. 
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Fairest  Star, 
Near  and  far, 
Near  and  far, 
Fairest  Star, 
Christ  as  God,  we  Thee  revere. 

Therefore,  oh,  Thou  Light  divine, 
Come  without  delay  and  shine; 
Therefore,  oh,  Thou  Light  divine, 
Come  without  delay  and  shine ; 

Jesus,  come, 

Make  Thy  home; 

Jesus,  come, 

Make  Thy  home 
In  my  heart :   Lord  Jesus,  come  ! 


Abe  we  to  forget  the  memories  of  the  past,  to  break 
away  from  our  traditions,  to  join  with  those  who  are 
clamoring  for  the  adoption  of  convictions  which  we 
have  combated  for  many  years  ?  i  think  not.  ~no  peo- 
ple can  ever  become  a  great  people  by  exchanging  its 
own  individuality,  but  only  by  developing  and  encour- 
AGING IT.  We  MUST  BUILD  ON  OUR  OWN  FOUNDATION  OF 
CHARACTER,  TEMPERAMENT  AND  INHERITED  TRAITS.  Wl 
MUST  NOT  REPUDIATE,  BUT  DEVELOP.  We  MUST  SEEK  OUT 
AND  APPRECIATE  OUR  OWN  DISTINCTIVE  TRAITS,  OUR  OWN 
TRADITIONS,  OUR  OWN  DEEP-ROOTED  TENDENCIES,  AND  READ 
OUR  DESTINY  IN  THEIR  INTERPRETATION. Charles  B.  AyCOcJc. 
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CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1901. 


An  Act  to  Provide  for  the    Celebration   of   North  Carolina    Day 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every 
year,  to  be  called  "Worth  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the 
consideration  of  some  topic,  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to 
be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction :  Pro- 
vided, that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday  next  following: 
Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a  time  when 
any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may 
be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  un- 
less the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate 
some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this 
the  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.,  1901. 


PREFACE. 

As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early  as 
October  12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the  law  of 
fixing  the  date  of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and  hereafter 
on  the  last  Friday  before  Christmas.  It  is  earnestly  desired 
that  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  engage  in  this  cele- 
bration on  the  same  day.  This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and 
sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the 
day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  failing  to  celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  public 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public  schools, 
as  directed  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  printed  on  the 
preceding  page,  is  a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
public  school  teacher  to  obey  the  letter  of  this  law.  It  will,  I 
know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every  patriotic  teacher  to  obey  the 
spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of  North  Carolina  Day 
to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their  State,  a  new 
enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history,  and  a  new  love  of  her 
and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  State's  history,  the 
subjects  of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programs  have  been  as 
follows:  In  1901,  The  First  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement  in 
America;  in  1902,  The  Albemarle  Section;  in  1903,  The  Lower 
Cape  Fear  Section;  in  1904,  The  Pamlico  Section;  in  1905, 
The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section;  in  1907,  The  Scotch-Irish  Set- 
tlements in  North  Carolina;  in  1908,  The  German  Settlements. 
In  1906  it  was  deemed  proper  to  turn  aside  from  this  adopted 
plan  of  chronological  study  to  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of  the 
life,  character  and  splendid  service  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver. 
In  1909  the  Mountainous  Section  formed  the  subject  of  study. 
Thus  the  history  of  every  section  of  the  State  has  been  studied, 
somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  settlement  and  development, 
and  the  entire  period  of  the  State's  history  has  been  covered. 
It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  stimulale  a  study  of  local  and  county 
history  and  the  biographies  of  the  State's  eminent  sons.  Ac- 
cordingly the  subject  of  study  this  year  is  "North  Carolina 
Poets  and  Poetry."  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  confine 
the  biographical  sketches  to  those  who  are  not  living.  In  the 
future  our  statesmen,  soldiers,  historians,  jurists,  teachers,  and 
other  eminent  citizens  will  be  studied. 

These  programs  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving 
the  children  of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  resources,  manners,  customs  and  ways  of  making  a  living 


of  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way 
to  awaken  a  proper  pride  in  the  history  of  the  State,  to  inspire 
a  proper  confidence  in  its  present  and  hope  in  its  future,  and 
to  give  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State  a  better 
acquaintance  with  each  other. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  R.  D. 
W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  Worth  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission. Very  truly  yours, 

J.   Y.   JOYNETC, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  K  CL  October  1,  1910. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 

The  law  creating  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
makes  it  part  of  the  Commission's  duty  to  "encourage  the  study 
of  North  Carolina  history  in  the  schools  of  the  State."  The 
following  pamphlet,  therefore,  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of 
State  Superintendent  James  Y.  Joyner,  by  the  undersigned,  as 
part  of  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission. 

In  selecting  the  poets  for  biographical  sketches  it  has  been 
thought  wisest  to  confine  the  choice  to  the  dead.  Hence  the 
omission  of  some  names  of  men  and  women,  still  living,  who 
are  still  doing  good  work. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE— A  TOAST. 


BY  MRS.  LEONORA  MONTEIRO   MARTIN. 


[Let  this  toast  to  the  Old  North  State  begin  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
It  should  be  recited  in  concert  by  all  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises.  If  possible,  let  some  of  the  pupils  carry  in  their  hands  long- 
leaf  pine  branches,  others  cotton  plants,  galax  leaves,  southern  inoss, 
etc.] 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  Long-leaf  Pine, 

The  Summer  Land,  where  the  sun  doth  shine; 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong,  and  the  strong  grow  great — 

Here's  to  "Down  Home,"  the  Old  North  State! 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  cotton  blooms  white, 
Where  the  scuppernong  perfumes  the  breeze  at  night, 
Where  the  soft  Southern  moss  and  jessamine  mate, 
'Neath  the  murmuring  pines  of  the  Old  North  State! 

Here's  to   the   land   where  the  galax  grows, 

Where  the  rhododendron  roseate  glows; 

Where  soars  Mount  Mitchell's  summit  great, 

In  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  in  the  Old  North  State! 

Here's  to  the  land  where  maidens  are  fairest, 
Where  friends  are  truest,  and  cold  hearts  are  rarest; 
The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  whatever  our  fate, 
The  blest  land,  the  best  land,  the  Old  North  State! 


THEOPHILUS   H.    HILL. 


THEOPHILUS  HUNTER  HILL. 

When  we  read  the  life  of  a  soldier  we  expect  to  be  told  that 
he  was  a  brave  captain,  or  a  colonel,  or  a  general;  and  Ave  want 
to  know  of  the  great  battles  that  he  fought  and  the  brave  deeds 
that  he  did.  If  we  study  the  life  of  a  statesman  we  expect  to 
learn  that  he  was  Governor  of  his  State,  or  United  States  Sen- 
ator, or  perhaps  President  of  the  United  States;  and  we  wish 
to  know  how  he  met  the  duties  of  his  offices,  what  great  orations 
he  delivered,  what  kind  of  laws  he  helped  to  pass.  Soldiers  and 
statesmen  we  call  "men  of  action,"  and  it  is  of  their  acts  that 
we  wish  to  know. 

But  we  do  not  expect  to  find  poets  leading  men  to  battles,  or 
taking  part  in  political  struggles,  though  their  songs  often  stir 
soldiers  to  brave  deeds,  and  inspire  statesmen  to  high  and  noble 
actions.  Of  course  there  have  been  poets  who  were  soldiers, 
and  poets  who  were  statesmen.  But  when  a  man  is  a  true  poet, 
we  care  little  about  the  battles  that  he  fought,  or  the  policies 
that  he  advocated.  In  the  life  of  a  poet  what  we  wish  to  know 
is,  What  kind  of  poems  did  he  write?  What  kind  of  thoughts 
did  he  express?  What  kind  of  songs  did  he  sing?  Are  his 
thoughts  high  and  noble?  Are  his  songs  sweet  and  inspiring? 
Does  he  love  and  understand  Nature?  Doe:  he  teach  men  to 
have  faith  in  God's  love  and  mercy?  Does  he  point  the  way  to 
a  higher  and  better  life?  If  we  answer  Yes,  to  these  questions, 
we  shall  call  him  a  true  poet,  and  a  true  poet  is  man's  greatest 
benefactor. 

Theophilus  Hunter  Hill  was  a  true  poet.  He  was  born  in 
Wake  County,  not  far  from  the  Capital  City  of  North  Carolina. 
His  birthday  was  October  31,  1836.  This  poet  came  from  a 
patriotic  family.  One  of  his  great-grandfathers  was  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution,  and  an- 
other served  as  chaplain  in  the  army  of  George  Washington. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Hill's  life.  He 
was  educated  at  Lovejoy's  famous  Academy  at  Raleigh.  In 
1853,  he  became  editor  of  a  paper  published  at  Raleigh,  called 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age.  While  editing  this  paper  he  studied 
law,  and  in  1858  was  admitted  to  practice.  But  he  did  not  like 
the  law.  He  loved  better  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  listen  to 
the  songs  of  birds  than  to  sit  in  the  courthouse  and  listen  to 
the  speeches  of  lawyers.  He  found  far  more  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing poems  than  in  writing  deeds.  So  he  gave  up  the  law. 
From  1871  to  1872  he  was  State  Librarian  at  Raleigh.  Then 
he  became  an  editor  again.     His  paper  was  published  in  South 
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Carolina,  and  was   called  The   Century.     The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  literary  work.     He  died  at  Raleigh,  June  29,  1901. 

What  a  very  quiet,  simple  life  this  man  lived !  He  fought  no 
great  battles.  He  made  no  great  speeches.  He  held  no  high 
offices.  Yet  his  name  will  live  longer  than  the  names  of  many 
a  man  of  his  day  who  was  called  "General,"  or  "Judge"  or 
"Governor."  Long  after  their  names  are  forgotten  people  will 
find  joy  in  his  sweet  songs  and  in  the  noble  thoughts  that  he 
expressed  in  his  poems. 

These  poems  are  contained  in  three  small  volumes.  The  first 
one  was  printed  at  Raleigh  in  1861,  and  was  called  "Hesper  and 
Other  Poems."  It  was  the  first  book  published  under  the  copy- 
right law  of  the  Confederate  States.  His  second  book  was 
called  simply  "Poems,"  and  was  published  in  New  York  in 
1869.  His  third  book  contains  his  best  work.  It  was  called 
"Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems,"  and  was  published  at 
Raleigh  in  1883. 

Like  all  true  poets,  Mr.  Hill  loved  Nature,  and  many  of  his 
best  verses  are  about  the  beauties  of  Nature.  He  loved  to  write 
about  the  "darling,  blue-eyed  violets,"  the  "golden  buttercups," 
and  the  "blush-tinted  petals  of  the  new  peach  blossom."  To 
him  the  spring  was  the  "laughing  spring."  Then  it  was,  when 
"the  air  is  balm"  and  the  "earth  is  all  abloom,"  that  Nature, 
he  says, 

"would  woo  to  her  embrace 
The  scanty  mite  of  good  that  lingers  in  me, 
And,  by  the  witching  beauty  of  her  face, 

From  wonted  gloom  to  grateful  sunshine  win  me." 

Stealing  away  from  his  stuffy  office  and  the  noisy  city,  he  would 
wander  among  "the  rugged  hills," 

"Where  daisies  blow,  and  virgin  violets, 
Within  the  leaves,  half  hide  their  conscious  faces." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  brooks,  "that  babble  as  they  go," 
were 

"Prattling  to  the  flowers  that  blossom  on  their  borders," 

and  that  the 

"birds  sing  now,  as  birds  in  Eden  sang." 

After  the  long,  dreary  winter,  spring  comes,  bringing  joy  and 
peace,  like  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  quiet  Sabbath.     Then  the 

"flowers  are  rising  from  the  dead," 
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and  in  the  woods 


"In  floral  ermine,  white  as  snow, 
The  dogwood  and  the  hawthorn  glow, 
And,  bursting  from  their  icy  prison, 
The  golden  buttercups  are  risen!"' 

On  every  hillside 

'"Blush-tinted  petals  of  the  new 
Peach  blossoms  lend  a  rosy  hue 
To  fields  that  widen  on  the  view. 

The  winged  choristers  of  the  air 
Are  making  music  everywhere; 

***** 

The  thrush  sings  in  the  hazel  brake; 
The  mocking  bird  is  wide  awake; 
The  blithe  hedge-sparrow  chirrups  by; 
The  swallows  twitter  in  the  sky; 
And  faintly — far  adown  the  glen — 
Is  cheeping  now  the  russet  wren, — 

Birds,  bees  and  flowers, 

Sunshine  and  showers, 
To  grace  and  gladden  hill  and  plain, 
Bring  Sabbath  to  the  world  again!" 

In  all  the  beauties  of  Nature,  which  he  loved  so  much,  the 
poet  saw  manifested  God's  love  for  man.  His  poetry  shows 
that  he  was  deeply  religious.  In  his  poem  called  "Passion 
Flower,"  he  writes  of  "the  Cross  whereon  my  Savior  hung/5 
and  confesses  that 

"The  sin  was  mine  which  wrought  His  woe, 
And  yet,  He  loved  the  sinner  so, 
The  Lord  of  all  forsook  His  throne, 
To  make  my  guilt  and  grief  His  own." 

Sorrowful  and  penitent,  the  poet  exclaims, 

"Low  at  Thy  feet,  0  Christ,  I  fall! 

Spurn  not  the  spikenard  which  I  bring! 
Be  Thou,  from  hence,  my  all  in  all, — 
Anointed  Prophet,  Priest  and  King!" 

~No  one  has  written  more  beautifully  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
than  Mr.  Hill.     In  his  "Star  Above  the  Manger,"  he  tells  how 
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the  "lowly  shepherd  swains,"  while  watching  their  flocks,  saw 
a  star  in  the  sky  so  "unutterably  splendid"  that  it  made  all  the 
other  stars  faint  and  pale.  He  tells  how  they  heard  the  angels 
singing  and  praising  God,  for 

"Heaven  drew  nearer  earth  that  night, — 
Flung  wide  its  pearly   portals, — 
Sent  forth,  from  all  its  realms  of  light, 
Its  radiant  immortals; 

They  hovered  in  the  golden  air, 

Their  golden  censers  swinging, 
And  woke  the  drowsy  shepherds  there 

With  their  seraphic  singing." 

Though  this  star  has  never  appeared  in  the  skies  since  that 
night,  the  poet  declares  that  whosoever  has  faith  in  the  Savior, 
may  still  see  it  and  be  led  by  it  as  the  shepherds  were. 

"No  more  appears  that  star  at  eve, 

Though  glimpses  of  its  glory 
Are  seen  by  those  who  still  believe 

The  shepherds'  simple  story. 

In  Faith's  clear  firmament  afar, — 

To  Unbelief  a  stranger, — 
Forever  glows  the  golden  star 

That  stood  above  the  manger. 

Age  after  age  may  roll  away, 

But  on  Time's  rapid  river 
The  light  of  its  celestial  ray 

Shall  never  cease  to  quiver." 

In  one  of  his  poems,  called  "The  Poet's  Afterthought," 
Mr.  -II ill  tells  us  what  he  thought  a  poet  ought  to  be,  what  kind 
of  work  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  should  be  his  reward.  He 
thought  that  a  poet  ought  to  be  "a  dreamer";  that  he  ought  not 
to  copy  what  "the  grand  old  masters"  had  done,  but  to  write 
from  his  own  heart  and  "common  sense";  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  work  for  money  or  for  praise,  but  to  try  to  express 
what  others  think  and  feel  but  can  not  put  into  words. 

"Poet,  rapt  from  mortal  view, 
Golden  reveries  renew; 
Day  by  day  a  dreamer  be, 
Underneath  the  tamarind  tree; 
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Lot  the  grand  old  masters  rest; 
Thine  own  garb  beseems  thee  best; 
On  the  plain  of  common  sense, 
Build  for  future  eminence. 

Loyal  to  thy  nobler  self, 
Neither  sing  for  praise  nor  pelf; 
Seem   to  others   what   thou   art; — ■ 
Write  thy  poems  from  thy  heart! 

Do  thus,  and   thou  need'st  not  fear 
That  thy  name  will   disappear, 
And   the  memories  of  men 
Lose  all  tracery  of  thy  pen. 

Some  will   listen  unto  thee, 
Artless  though  thy  numbers  be, 
Charmed  to  find  in  them  a  voice 
When  they  sorrow  or  rejoice." 


And  this  was  just  the  kind  of  poet  Thcophilus  Hunter  Hill 
himself  was. 


SONG  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY. 


BY    THEOPHILUS    H.    HILL. 


[Four  children,  two  girls  and  two  boys,  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
should  recite  this  poem.  A  girl  should  recite  the  first  stanza,  a  boy  the 
second,  a  girl  the  third,  and  a  boy  the  fourth.  All  should  be  costumed 
to  represent  butterflies.] 

I. 

"Who  is  merrier  than  I  ?" 
Quoth  the  golden  Butterfly; 
"In  the  shining  court  of  May, 
Whose  apparel  half  so  gay? 
I  reflect  each  sparkling  hue 
Of  her  radiant  retinue; 
I  have  kissed  the  lily's  cheek; 
I  have  played  at  'hide  and  seek/ 
Veiled  Violet,  with  you! 
Who  is  merrier  than  1?" 
Quoth  the  golden  Butterfly. 

II. 

"I  have  flirted,  too,  with  thee, 
Tremulous  Anemone! 
And  the  blue-eyed  pimpernel, 
And  the  Canterbury-bell 

Are  superlatively  blest, 

Should  I,  for  a  moment,  rest 
Down  in  yonder  glassy  dell: 
Little  do  they  dream  that  I 
From  their  soft  caresses  fly, 
But  to  breathe  the  rare  perfume 
Of  the  pale  magnolia  bloom ; 
Or  to  spend  a  listless  hour, 
In  the  cool,  secluded  bower 
Of  the  pining  Passion  Flower ! 
Blither  wooer,  who  than  I?" 
Quoth  the  gallant  Butterfly. 
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III. 

"When  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 
Like  the  folding  of  a  pall; 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  flowers, 
And  the  mnte,  unconscious  Hours 
Still  pursue  their  noiseless  flight, 
Through  the  dreamy  realms  of  night; 
How  delightful  to  recline 
On  this  crimson  couch  of  mine! 
Zephyrs,  languid  with  perfume, 
Gently  rock  my  cradle-bloom; 
Glittering  host  of  fireflies 
Guard  my  slumbers  from  surprise, 
And  Diana's  starry  train, 
Sweetly  scintillant  again, 
Never  sleep  while  I  repose 
On  the  petals  of  the  rose! 
Who  hath  balmier  bed  than  I?" 
Quoth  the  brilliant  Butterfly. 

IV. 
''Life  is  but  a  Summer  day, 
Gliding  goldenly  away; 
Winter  comes,  alas!  too  soon, — 
Would  it  were  forever  June! 
Yet,  though  brief  my  flight  may  be, 
Fun  and  frolic  still  for  me! 
When  the  sisterhood  of  flowers, 

Having  had  their  gala  day, 
In  the  chill  autumnal  showers, 
Sorrowfully   fade   away, — 
Doomed  to  darkness  and  decay, — 
Who  would  not  prefer  to  die — 
What  were  life  to  such  as  I  ?" 
Quoth  the  flaunting   Butterfly. 


JOHN  HENRY  BONER.1 

The  truly  great  man  is  the  poet.  The  poet  speaks  to  the 
souls  of  men.  He  puts  in  beautiful  language  the  sentiments 
that  other  men  feel,  but  can  not  express.  He  reads  the  mes- 
sages that  God  has  written  in  His  great  Book  of  Nature.  He 
is  the  interpreter  between  God  and  man,  and  his  message  lives 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

I  wish  you  to  know  something  about  a  true  poet  of  the  Old 
North  State.  His  name  was  John  Henry  Boner.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1845,  in  the  historic  old  Moravian  town  of 
Salem.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  revisited  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  he  wrote  his  poem,  "Broken  and  Desolate" : 

There  are  some  scenes  that  we  should  not 
Revisit,  though  most  dear  they  be — 
Some  tilings  we  never  more  should  see — 

Some  places  that  should  be  forgot. 

One  such  not  long  ago  I  went 

To  look  upon  in  mournful  mood, 

A  while  about  the  place  to  brood — 
The  old  home  where  my  youth  was  spent. 

My  very  footfall  on  the  floor 

Was  unfamiliar.     It  did   seem 

To  me  like  walking  in  a  dream — 
All  sadly  altered — home  no  more — 

A  shattered  house — a  fallen  gate — 
A  missing  tree — red,  barren'  clay 
Where  (lowers  once  stood  in  bright  array — 

All  changed — all  broken — desolate.- 

But  when  I  came  to  stand  within 

The  room  where  summer  moons  had  shed 
Soft  luster  round  my  dreamful  bed 

When  my  young  life  was  free  from  sin — 
******* 

I  could  no  more — I  pressed  my  face 

Against  the  silent  wall,  then  stole 

Away  in  agony  of  soul, 
Regretting  I  had  seen  the  place. 

'This  story  of  John  Henry  Boner  appeared  in  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program  for 
1008,  but  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  bring  it  forward  again  this  year. 


JOHN  HENRY  BONER. 
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He  would  never  speak  muck  about  his  boyhood  days,  but 
sometimes  he  gave  glimpses  of  them  in  his  verses.  In  one  he 
tells  about  "A  Boy  in  the  Piney  Woods": 

Lt  was  a  frosty-cold  midwinter  night, 

Gleaming  with  stars.     Through  a  pine-barren  dark 
I  traced  a  path  until  I  came  to  mark 
The  sudden  glimmer  of  a  cabin  light. 
How  many  hearts  have  warmed  at  such  a  sight ! 
My  startling  herald  was  the  watch-dog's  bark. 
An  old  man,  bearded  like  a  patriarch, 
Stood  silhouetted  in  the  doorway  bright, 
And  welcomed  me  unto  the  wedding  party, 
Xoisy  with  fun  at  blind-man's  buff  and  riddle 
And  all  the  romping  game  of  life  bucolic. 
I  heard  the  peals  of  laughter  long  and  hearty, 
I  caught  the  lusty  tuning  of  the  fiddle, 

And  leaped  the  doorstep,  eager  for  the  frolic. 

In  another  poem  he  recalls  "A  Memory  of  Boyhood" — how 
he  hunted  "ripe,  delicious  muscadines," 

Floating  on  the  gentle  Yadkin  in  an  olden-time  canoe, 
Singing  old  plantation  ballads — I  and  charming  blue-eyed  Sue — 
Blue-eyed,  golden  tress'd  Sue. 

-::-  *  -::-  -;•-  -::-  #  *  *  * 

Now  we  row  from  dappled  shadows  underneath  the  tangled  vines, 
Up  the  sunny  stream  where  all  the  radiance  of  the  morning  shines. 
O,  the  purple  muscadines ! 

Years  may  pass,  but  I  can  never  cease  to  dream  of  blue-eyed  Sue 
And  the  morning  on  the  Yadkin  in  the  olden-time  canoe — 
Blue-eyed,  golden-tress'd  Sue. 

But  boyhood  days  passed,  and  he  grew  to  manhood.  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade  and  went  to  Washington  City  to 
work  in  the  United  States  Printing  Office.  It  was  during  these 
days  that  he  published  his  first  book  and  won  fame.  He  called 
his  little  volume  "Whispering  Pines,"  and  in  it  he  wrote  of  the 

fields  of  corn  and  crumbling  vines 
Along  the  golden  Yadkin,     *     "::"     * 

where,  with  one  he  loved, 

We  walked  among  the  whispering  pines. 
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His  best  verses  were  of  his  own  beloved  Southland  and  the 
Old  North  State.     In  his  "Whispering  Pines"  he  tells  us  how, 

Sauntering  alone  one  summer's  day, 

I  wandered  to  the  woodland,  where 
The  Swannanoa's  dancing  waves 

Made  musical  the  mountain  air. 

There, 

*     *     on  the  river's  brink  I  lay, 
Regardless  of  the  hours  that  flew, 
And  watched  the  sparkling  ripples  play, 
Fanned  by  the  gentle  winds  that  blew 
Along  the  flowery  shore,  and  heard 
The  song  of  many  a  sweet-voiced  bird. 

He  listened,  too,  to 

*     *     *     the  hum 
Of  the  wild  woods-bees  hovering  near1, 

and  saw  the 

*     glowing  woodbines  here  and  there 
In  graceful  tangles  thickly  bound. 

He  called  the  South  "The  Moon-loved  Land,"  and  thought 

No  lovelier  song  was  ever  heard 
Than  the  notes  of  the  Southern  mocking-bird. 
*     *     *     But  you  must  live  in  the  South, 
Where  the  clear  moon  kisses  with  large,  cool  mouth 
The  land  she  loves,  in  the  secret  of  night, 
To  hear  such  music — the  soul-delight 
Of  the  Moon-loved  Land. 

Of  all  the  Southland,  he  loved  best  the  State  of  his  birth. 
During  the  long,  cold  winter  days  in  the  Northern  city  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  Old  North  State. 

When  wintry  days  are  dark  and  drear 

And  all  the  forest  ways  grow  still, 
When  gray  snow-laden  clouds  appear 

Along  the  bleak  horizon  hill, 
When  cattle  all  are  snugly  penned 

And  sheep  go  huddling  close  together, 
When  steady  streams  of  smoke  ascend 

From  farmhouse  chimneys — in  such  weather 
Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  great  log  house,  a  great  hearthstone, 
A  cheering  pipe  of  cob  or  briar 
And  a  red,  leaping  light'ood  fire. 
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But  of  all  places  on  earth  his  heart  turned  first  to  the  beau- 
tiful little  city  in  which  he  was  born — the  quaint  old  houses, 
the  shady  trees,  the  beautiful  avenues,  the  venerable  old  church, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  dead,  so  beautiful  and  impressive — these 
scenes  crowded  on  his  mind  as  he  went  to  his  daily  tasks  far 
away  from  home. 

Now,  slowly,  softly  breaking  through 

The  mist  that  veils  departed  years 
With  half-shut  eyes  I  dimly  see 
A  picture  dear  as  life  to  me — 

The  place  where  I  was  born  appears — 
A  little  town  with  grassy  ways 

And  shady  streets,  where  life  hums  low 

(A  place  where  world-worn  men  might  go 
To  calmly  close  their  fading  days ) . 

One  simple  spire  points  to  the  skies 

Above  the  leafy  trees.     I  hear 

The  old  Moravian  bell  ring  clear, 
But  see  no  more — tears  fill  my  eyes. 

No  more  have  I  in  that  dear  place 

A  home;  and  saddest  memories  cling — 

Ah,  sad  as  death — to  everything 
About  it.     But  by  God's  good  grace, 
Where'er  it  be  my  fate  to  die, 

Beneath  those  trees  in  whose  dark  shade 

The  first-loved  of  my  life  are  laid, 
I, want  to  lie. 

All  of  us  will  certainly  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  Boner  had  been  sick,  and  had  come  back  "home" 
to  rest;  so  he  thought  of  himself  as  "The  Wanderer  Back 
Home" : 

Back  in  the  Old  North  State, 

Back  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Back  through  the  pines'  colonnaded  gate 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
No  sweeter  joy  can  a  star  feel 
When  into  the  sky  it  thrills 
Than  the  rapture  that  wings  a  Tar  Heel 
Come  back  to  his  native  hills. 

Soon  after  he  published  the  little  book  of  poems  called 
"Whispering  Pines"  he  lost  his  place  in  the  United  States 
Printing  Office  on  account  of  his  politics.     But  his  poems  had 
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brought  him  fame,  and  he  found  no  trouble  in  getting  work. 
One  of  the  foremost  literary  men  in  the  United  States,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  of  New  York  City,  was  delighted  with 
Boner's  poetry  and  secured  work  for  him  in  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  he  worked  on  several  very  important 
literary  productions.  Among  these  were  two  of  the  greatest 
dictionaries  ever  published — The  Century  Dictionary  and  The 
Standard  Dictionary.  Then  he  was  made  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  magazines  in  the  United  States — The  Literary  Digest. 
He  was  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  letters  in 
New  York. 

But  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  finally  broke  completely 
down.  He  had  to  stop  wTork  and  come  South  for  the  winter.  In 
order  to  get  money  for  this  trip — for  he  was  poor — he  published 
a  little  book  of  poems,  which  he  called  "Some  New  Poems."  In 
one  of  these  poems,  called  "The  Wolf,"  he  described  the  hard 
time  that  he  had  had.  He  tells  how  the  wolf  of  poverty  and 
sickness 

*     *     *     came  sniffing  at  my  door; 

how  his  sniffing 

Only  made  me  laugh  at  his  devilish  will. 

I  cursed  the  beast  and  drove  him  away, 
But  he  came  with  the  fall  of  night  each  day, 
And  his  sniff,  sniff,  sniff  the  whole  night  through 
I  could  hear  between  the  winds  that  blew. 

Finally 

*     *     the  time  came  when  I  laughed  no  more, 
But  glanced  with  fear  at  my  frail  lodge  door, 
For  now  I  knew  that  the  wolf  at  bay 
Sooner  or  later  would  have  his  way. 

Then 

A  crash,  and  my  door  flew  open  wide. 
My  strength  was  not  as  the  beast's  at  my  side. 
That  night  on  my  hearthstone  cold  and  bare 
He  licked  his  paw  and  made  his  lair. 

To  a  friend  he  wrote :  "Am  going  South  next  week,  if  pos- 
sible. In  bad  shape.  Doctor  says  consumption."  Then  it  was 
that  he  came 

Back  to   the  place  of  his  birth, 

*       *       *       *       -*       *       * 

To  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
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He  suffered  greatly  from  pain  and  poverty,  but  h.t  never  lost 
his  cheerfulness.  From  the  hospital  at  Raleigh  he  wrote  to 
his  friends  at  Washington :  "I  am  in  bed  again  and  am  mor- 
tally sick.  Have  a  new  doctor,  who  tries  to  jolly  me  along." 
To  his  friends  with  him  he  spoke  of  "how  he  loved  Raleigh  and 
its  people,  and  hoped  to  spend  his  last  days  there." 

But  he  did  not,  for  soon  he  was  up  and  back  at  work  in 
Washington.  His  work,  however,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
soon  realized  that 

Night  is  falling — gently  falling — and  the   silver  stars  are   shining. 

He  suffered  much  toward  the  last,  but  was  courageous  and 
cheerful  to  the  end;  for,  as  he  wrote, 

Howe'er  it  be,  one  thing  I  know: 

There  is  a  faith  which  hath  sufficed 

Men  mourning  in  the  land  of  woe — 
A  simple  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

He  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  rather  believed  that 

God's  love  sometimes  appears  to  be  his  wrath, 
And  his  best  gift  is  the  white  rose  of  death. 

Death  came  to  him  in  March,  1903,  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
His  friends  and  associates  bore  him  to  a  lonely  grave  far  from 
home  and  from  those  he  loved. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  beautiful  verse  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Salem.  Of 
this  graveyard  he  wrote : 

Full  many  a  peaceful  place  I've  seen. 
But  the  most  restful  spot  I  know 
Is  one  where  thick,  dark  cedars  grow 

In  an  old  graveyard,  cool  and  green. 

It  was  this  beautiful  spot  that  he  meant  when  he  wrote : 

But  by  God's  good  grace, 

Where'er  it  be  my  fate  to  die, 
Beneath  those  trees  in  whose  dark  shade 
The  first-loved  of  my  life  are  laid 

I  want  to  lie. 

So  soon  after  his  death  some  of  his  friends  began  to  collect 
a  fund  to  pay  for  removing  his  body  from  Washington  City  to 
Salem,  and  to  place  a  suitable  marble  slab  over  it.     Among 
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those  friends  were  some  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  United 
States.  His  body  arrived  at  Salem  on  Sunday  morning.  "At 
the  close  of  a  peaceful  Sabbath  day,  while  the  evening  shadows 
were  lengthening,  with  a  great  concourse  of  sympathetic  friends 
gathered  near,  and  with  the  grave  lined  with  boughs  from  the 
cedars  about  which  he  wrote  so  lovingly,  the  sweet  singer  was 
laid  to  rest."     During  the  services  the  old  church,  whose 

One  simple  spire  points  to  the  skies 
Above  the  leafy  trees, 

was  filled  with  friends.  Bishop  Rondthaler,  of  the  Moravian 
Church ;  Mr.  Benjamin,  an  eminent  scholar  of  New  York ; 
Governor  Glenn  and  other  prominent  men  were  present  and 
paid  their  tributes  to  this  true  North  Carolina  poet.  Then  he 
was  carried  to  the  place  in  "God's  Acre"  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  and  laid  to  rest.  Over  his  grave  was  placed  a 
simple  white  marble  slab,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription, 
the  last  lines  being  written  by  the  famous  poet  and  scholar. 
Boner's  warm  friend,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman : 

JOHN  HENRY  BONER, 

Born  in  Salem,  N.  C, 

January  31,  1845. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

March  6,  1903. 

that  gentlest  of  minstrels, 

who  caught  his  music  from  the  whispering  pines.1 


Several  of  Boner's  poems  will  be  found  in  The  North  Carolina  Day  Program    or  1908  . 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA! 


BY    W1LLJAM    B.    11AKHKL1. 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 


Ho!    for  Carolina!   that's  the  land  for  me; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be; 
Oh!   it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine. 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine ; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 
Oh!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 

Ho!   for  Carolina!   etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer-time, 

When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime. 

And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers; 

Oh!   there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours 

Ho !  for  Carolina !   etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave  and  free,  and  strong, 

Sound  the  meed  of  praises  "in  story  and  in  song" 

From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 


Ho!   foi   Carolina!   that's  the  land  for  me; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free ; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be 
Oh!  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty! 


OUR  YOUNGEST  POET. 

Three  years  ago  our  youngest  poet  died.  He  was  then  only 
thirty-three  years  old.  But  even  at  that  early  age  he  had  be- 
come the  most  popular  of  our  poets,  and  had  won  a  high  place 
among  the  poets  of  the  South. 

John  Charles  McNeill  was  his  name.  He  was  born,  July  26, 
1874,  in  Robeson  County,  North  Carolina.  His  home  was  in 
what  is  called  the  Spring  Hill  region.  It  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try. "The  land  lies  low,"  says  one  writer,  "and  the  far  horizon 
makes  its  moving  appeal  wherever  the  eye  may  fall.  The  fields 
present  vistas  of  corn  and  cotton  and  grass,  with  the  woods  of 
cypress  and  pine  and  gum  in  the  background.  The  houses  are 
the  headquarters  of  widespreading  and  well  kept  farms,  and 
the  vine  and  the  fig  tree  flourish  near  by.  Throughout  the  set- 
tlement winds  the  Lumber  River,  wine-colored,  steady,  deep, 
and  swift  or  slow,  according  to  the  season;  a  darksome  stream, 
where  the  red  throat,  the  pickerel,  and  the  large  mouth  bass 
find  homes  to  their  liking,  save  for  the  fisherboy  who  overtakes 
them  with  bob  or  bait.  To  spend  a  sunset  hour  beneath  the 
cypress  gloom  hard  by;  to  catch  the  note  of  the  far  circling 
fields  in  the  stilly  hour ;  to  respond  to  the  color  of  the  land  and 
heaven  and  horizon  and  the  sombre  quiet  all  around — is  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  poet's  clime. 

"  'The  poet  in  a  poet's  clime  was  born.'  " 

John  Charles  McNeill  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  described.  No 
wonder  he  loved  Nature,  and  wrote  so  beautifully  of  the 

"Hills,  wrapped  in  gray,  standing  along  the  west; 
Clouds,  dimly  lighted,  gathering  slowly; 
The  star  of  peace  at  watch  above  the  crest — 
Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy!" 

No  wonder  he  loved  the  bright  October  days,  whose 
"glory  flames  in  every  blade  and  leaf" ; 


No  wonder, 


'When  dogwood  blossoms  mingle 
With  the  maple's  modest  red, 

And  the  sweet  arbutus  wakes  at  last 
From  out  her  winter's  bed," 


JOHN   CHARLES   McNEILL. 
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his  thought?  would  begin  to  turn  "Away  Down  Home": 

"Then  come  with  me,  thou  weary  heart! 

Forget  thy  brooding  ills, 
Since  God  has  come  to  walk  among 

His  valleys  and  His  hills! 
The  mart  will  never  miss  thee, 

Nor  the  scholar's  dusty  tome, 
And  the  mother  waits  to  bless  thee, 

Away  down  home." 

McNeill  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  his  father's  farm.  "His 
•chief  task  was  to  'mind  the  cows/  and  he  knew  also  the  plow 
and  the  hoe;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  lost  many  a  fur- 
row because  he  would  read  and  plow  at  the  same  time.  To 
bring  the  coavs  home  at  evening;  to  do  the  chores  of  the  house- 
hold ;  to  attend  school  in  the  hours ;  to  fish  and  hunt  and  roam 
the  woods  and  swim  the  river  and  explore  the  swamps  when- 
ever he  could" — thus  his  boyhood  passed. 

Do  you  think  he  got  tired  of  the  work  and  the  quiet  life  on 
the  farm?  Far  from  it.  Many  of  the  little,  everyday  inci- 
dents that  most  of  us  pass  without  noticing,  became  with  him 
subjects  for  some  of  his  best  poetry.  Listen  to  this  little  poem, 
called,  "Before  Bedtime" ;  how  many  of  us  have  seen  the  very 
scene  that  he  describes,  but  how  few  of  us  could  write  a  quaint 
poem  about  such  a  homely  scene? 

"The  cat  sleeps  in  a  chimney  jam 

With  ashes  in  her  fur, 
And  Tige,  from  on  the  yuther  side. 
He  keeps  his  eye  on  her. 

The  jar  o'  curds  is  on  the  hearth. 

An'  I'm  the  one  to  turn  it. 
I'll  crawl  in  bed  an'  go  to  sleep 

When  maw  begins  to  churn  it. 

Paw  bends  to  read  his  almanax 

An'  study  out  the  weather, 
An'  Bud  has  got  a  gourd  of  grease 

To  ile  his  harness  leather. 

Sis  looks  an'  looks  into  the  fire, 

Half  squintin'  through  her  lashes, 
An'  I  jis'  watch  my  tater  where 

It  shoots  smoke  through  the  ashes." 
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Every  boy  remembers  bow  be  feels  wben  tbe  first  warm  day 
in  spring  comes,  and  off  go  bis  sboes  and  stockings.  But  can 
be  write  about  it  as  Jobn  Cbarles  McNeill  wrote?  Tbe  girls, 
be  says,  like  to  see  tbe  bluebirds  in  tbe  lane  and  "tbe  saucy 
johnny- jump-ups  in  the  meadow/' 

•'But  we  boys,  we  want  to  see  the  dogwood  blooms  again, 
Throwin'  a  sort  of  summer-looking  shadow; 
For  the  first  mild  mornin'  when  the  woods  are  white 

(And  we  needn't  even  ask  a  soul  about  it) 
We  leave  our  shoes  right  where  we  pulled  them   oft   at  night. 
And,  barefooted  once  again,  we  run  and  shout  it. 


"We  feel  so  light  we  wish  there  were  more  fences  here; 
We'd  like  to  jump  and  jump  them,  all  together ! 
No  sleds  for  us,  no  guns,  nor  even  'simmon  beer, 
No  nothin'  but  the  blossoms  and  fair  weather ! 
The  meadow  is  a  little  sticky  right  at  first, 

But  a  few  short  days'll  wipe  away  that  trouble. 
To  feel  so  good  and  gay,  I  wouldn't  mind  the  worst 
That  could  be  done  by  any  field  o'  stubble. 
O,  all  the  trees  are  seemin'  sappy! 
0,  all  the  folks  are  smiling  happy! 
And  there  is  joy  in  every  little  bit  of  room ; 
But  the  happiest  of  them  all 
At  the  Shanghai  rooster's  call 
Are  we  barefoots  when  the  dogwoods  burst  abloom.' ' 

But  after  a  few  years  tbe  time  came  wben  tbe  barefoot  boy 
had  to  go  to  school.  From  tbe  country  school  he  went  in  1893 
to  Wake  Forest  College.  After  leaving  college,  like  Theopbilus 
H.  Hill,  he  studied  law,  but,  also  like  Mr.  Hill,  he  did  not  like 
it.  Then  he  edited  a  paper,  and  in  1904  became  a  writer  for  tbe 
Charlotte  Daily  Observer.  He  was  still  writing  for  the  Observer 
when  on  October  17,  1908,  he  died. 

Before  his  death  only  one  small  volume  of  his  poetry  had  been 
published.  It  was  called  "Songs,  Merry  and  Sad.7'  Soon  after 
his  death  a  second  volume  was  issued  called,  "Lyrics  From  Cot- 
ton Land."1  He  had  already  published  these,  and  numerous 
other  poems,  in  the  Charlotte  Daily  Observer,  The  Century 
Magazine,  published  in  New  York  City,  and  in  other  maga- 
zines. In  1905,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  cup 
which  had  been  offered  for  the  best  literary  work  done  by  any 
North  Carolinian  during  that  year. 

1  These  volumes  are  published  by  Stone  and  Barringer  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  by 
whose  permission  the  selections  in  this  pamphlet  are  used. 
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While  there  were  many  who  loved  him  for  his  poetry,  there 
were  still  more  who  loved  him  for  his  genial  humor,  his  kindly 
heart,  and  his  strong,  unselfish  nature.  Of  him,  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  known  him  many  years,  says : 

"I  hear  witness  that  he  was  the  most  natural  being  I  have 
known;  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  unself conscious.  If  he  had 
serious  burdens  within  his  heart,  he  was  too  entirely  unselfish 
to  pour  them  out  upon  another.  I  do  not  think  he  had  them. 
He  expressed  life  in  terms  of  beauty;  he  explained  it  to  his 
friends  from  the  unfailing  viewpoint  of  humor,  but  he  lived 
it  without  intent  either  to  express  or  interpret.  McNeill  just 
lived — went  singing  and  laughing  down  the  great  highway  be- 
cause his  heart  must  sing  and  laugh.  *  *  *  It  was  his  nature  to 
do  his  best,  to  write  his  best  and  to  be  himself.  *  *  *  I  have 
not  known  another  so  happily  disposed,  nor  so  free  from  guile 
or  malice.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  maintain  the  faintest  ill  will  toward  any  one.  His  was  a 
heart  that  found  straightway  a  place  in  every  heart  that  opens 
at  the  approach  of  sweet  human  spirit.  And  so  he  went  a 
royal  way  on  the  earth.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  loved  as  but  few 
men  have  been.  When  he  died  those  who  had  known  him  un- 
derwent the  shock  of  a  strangely  personal  loss.  We  still  cry 
out — 

"  'He's  gone,   he's  gone,  he's  from  us   torn — 
The  ave  best  fellow  e'er  was  born!'  " 


Note,— Several  of  McNeill's  poems  may  be  found  in  preceding  numbers  of  The  North 
Carolina  Day  Program. 


HOLDING  OFF  THE  CALF.1 


BY  JOHN   CHARLES   M'NEILL. 


[To  be  recited  by  a  boy  in  character.] 

They-all  '11  tell  you  that  I  wouldn't  mind 

A-holdin'  the  kef  at  all 
If  it  didn't  come  at  the  very  time 

I  hear  the  other  uns  call. 
Jis  when  I  see  'em  goin'  by, 

Wi'  the'r  dogs  an'  guns,  in  a  hurry. 
An'  I  wanter  go,  I  hear  maw  cry 

'At  she's  ready  to  mulk  ol'  Cherry! 
An'  there  I  stan',  wi'  the  kef  by  the  yur, 

The  boys  done  out  o'  sight, 
An'  maw  a-whang,  a-whang,  jis  like 

There  'us  nothin'  else  till  night! 

'Bout  sundown's  time  for  the  swimmin'-hole, 

But  for  me  it's  mighty  fur — 
That's  jis  the  minute,  each  blessed  day, 

I  must  ketch  the  kef  by  the  yur! 
The  parson,  my  bud — he's  a  preacher,  you  know, 

But  he  can't  git  nowhere  to  preach — 
Looks  on,  wi'  'is  thumbs  in  'is  gallus-straps, 

Smilin'  sweet  as  a  peach. 
The  kef  is  a  fool,  don't  mean  no  harm, 

Only  wantin'  to  suck; 
But  sometimes  I  git  so  awful  mad 

'At  I  twistes  'is  yur  like  a  shuck. 

They-all  say  I'm  lazy,  no  'count  in  the  worl', 

Only  to  raise  a  row; 
But  I  wouldn't  mind  workin'  all  times  o'  day 

'Cep'  the  time  fur  mulkin'  the  cow. 
Whenever  the  fellers  go  off  to  swim, 

Or  take  the'r  dogs  an'  gun, 
That  pore  white  kef,  a-wantin'  his  share, 

Heads  off  both  ends  o'  my  fun. 
But  some  sweet  day  I'll  be  a  man, 

An'  when  I'm  boss  myse'f, 
I'll  ketch  ev'ry  boy  'at  stays  on  the  place 

An'  put  him  to  holdin'  a  kef! 


1  From  "  Lyrics  From  Cotton  Land,"   published  by  Stone   and    Barringer  Co.,  Chs 
lotte,  N.  C. 
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HOLDING  OFF  THE  CALF. 


AMERICA. 


BY    S.    F.    SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CAROLINA. 

[To  be  read  to  the  audience  by  the  teacher,  or  some  pupil  selected  for 
the  purpose,  before  the  exercise  "Carolina"  is  begun.] 

In  the  exercise  which  we  shall  next  present  will  be  told  the  story  of 
North  Carolina  in  verse.  For  this  purpose  a  few  poems  have  been 
selected  that  commemorate  the  following  events  in  our  history:  1.  -'The 
Lost  Colony";  2.  The  long  struggle  with  the  Indians  for  the  possession 
of  the  country;  3.  The  Battle  of  Alamance;  4.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge;  5.  The  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain;  6.  The  Founding  of  the  University;  7.  North  Caro- 
lina's part  in  the  Civil  War;  8.  The  last  charge  at  Appomattox; 
9.  North  Carolina's  part  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

First.  You  will  remember  that  in  1587  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  a 
colony  of  150  men,  women  and  children,  under  Governor  John  White, 
to  Roanoke  Island.  Among  them  was  Governor  White's  daughter, 
Eleanor  Dare.  August  18,  1587,  Eleanor  Dare  gave  birth  to  a  child 
whom  she  named  Virginia,  the  first  English  child  born  in  America. 
A  few  weeks  later  Governor  White  returned  to  England  for  supplies. 
The  settlers  promised  that  if  they  left  the  island  before  his  return,  they 
would  cut  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  had  gone  on  a  tree;  if 
they  were  in  distress  they  would  cut  a  cross  above  the  name.  When 
White  returned  after  two  years,  the  settlers  had  disappeared.  On  a 
tree  he  found  the  single  word  "Croatan,"  with  no  cross  or  other  sign 
above  it.  He  searched  the  island  carefully,  but  never  found  the  colony. 
It  is  known  in  our  history  as  "The  Lost  Colony." 

Second.  The  first  permanent  settlers  came  to  North  Carolina  from 
Virginia  about  1660.  They  had  a  terrible  struggle  to  conquer  the  land 
from  the  Indians,  and  it  was  only  after  a  great  many  years  that  the 
Indians  were  driven  away.  But  many  of  our  rivers  and  mountains  and 
-;ome  of  our  counties  and  towns  still  bear  Indian  names. 

Third.  When  the  colony  was  about  one  hundred  years  old,  the  people 
in  the  section  around  Hillsboro  became  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment. Taxes  were  high,  officers'  fees  were  excessive,  and  many  of  the 
officials  were  dishonest.  So  the  people  formed  themselves  into  a  band 
called  "Regulators,"  and  refused  to  pay  taxes  or  to  obey  the  laws. 
Thereupon  the  Governor  raised  an  army,  marched  against  them,  and 
fought  a  battle  with  them  at  Alamance,  May  16,  1771.  The  Regulators 
were  beaten  and  the  revolt  crushed.  Sometimes  Alamance  is  spoken  of 
as  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

Fourth.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Alamance  the  Revolution  broke 
out  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  took  up  arms  against  the  tyranny 
of  King  George.  In  1776,  the  Royal  Governor  raised  an  army  of  Scotch 
Highlanders  in  the  region  about  where  Fayetteville  is  now,  and  marched 
them  toward  Wilmington  to  attack  the  Patriots.  But  on  February  27, 
1776,  the  Patriots  met  them  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  in  Bladen  County, 
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and  after  a  short  right  completely  defeated  the  enemy.  The  battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge  was  one  of  the  most  important  victories  of  the 
war. 

Fifth.  Five  years  later  the  British  sent  an  army  under  Major  Patrick 
Ferguson  into  the  western  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
They  marched  through  the  country  plundering  the  people  and  destroying 
their  property.  The  backwoodsmen  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Virginia  sprung  to  arms  and  drove  the  British 
to  the  top  of  King's  Mountain,  a  high  ridge  on  the  boundary  line  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  The  Americans  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby,  Colonel  William  Campbell,  Colonel  John  Sevier, 
Colonel  James  Williams,  Colonel  Joseph  Winston,  and  Colonel  Benjamin 
Cleveland.  After  a  fierce  battle  Ferguson  was  killed  and  his  entire 
army  either  killed  or  captured.  The  United  States  Government  has 
erected  a  monument  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  this  victory. 

Sixth.  After  the  Revolution  was  over,  North  Carolina  turned  her  at- 
tention to  such  peaceful  pursuits  as  education.  So,  in  1795,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  building  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  laid 
at  Chapel  Hill  with  great  ceremony.  In  1895  the  University  celebrated 
its  centennial.  On  that  occasion  a  beautiful  poem  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  P. 
Spencer  was  read  commemorating  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
University,  and  its  great  services  to  the  State. 

Seventh.  In  1861  North  Carolina  seceded  from  the  United  States  and 
joined  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  She  made  a  splendid  record 
in  the  war  that  followed.  The  first  Confederate  soldier  killed  in  battle 
was  Henry  L.  Wyatt,  of  Edgecombe  County,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bethel,  in  Virginia,  June  10,  1861.  North  Carolina  sent  127,- 
000  soldiers  to  the  Confederate  army.  One  of  her  sons,  Capt.  James 
Iredell  Waddell,  was  the  only  officer  to  carry  the  Confederate  flag 
around  the  world  on  a  war  vessel.  At  Gettysburg,  North  Carolina 
troops  under  General  Pettigrew  charged  farthest  within  the  enemy's 
lines  of  any  of  the  Confederates.  In  the,  war  North  Carolina  lost  forty 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  the  largest  number  lost  by 
any  Southern  State. 

Eighth.  The  last  charge  made  by  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox  was  made 
by  the  North  Carolina  troops  under  command  of  Gen.  Bryan  Grimes,  of 
Pitt  County. 

Ninth.  After  the  war  was  over,  North  Carolina's  soldiers  returned  to 
their  homes  and  began  to  build  up  their  waste  places.  They  again  be- 
came loyal  American  citizens,  and  when  the  Spanish-American  War 
broke  out,  in  1898,  their  sons  rallied  to  the  old  flag.  North  Carolina 
troops  took  an  important  part  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  only 
American  naval  officer  killed  in  the  war  was  Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  killed  at  Cardenas,  on  board  the  torpedo  boat 
Winslow. 

These  are  the  events  which  our  poets  have  celebrated  in  their  verses 
You  should  bear  them  in  mind  as  you  listen  to  our  exercise.. 


CAROLINA. 

[A  girl  of  about  14  or  15,  in  the  costume  of  the  Muse  of  History. 
When  speaking  she  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage  alone,  but  when  the 
other  characters  appear  at  her  call,  she  steps  to  one  side  while  they 
recite,  but  remains  always  in  plain  view  as  if  keeping  watch  over  the 
speaker.  The  other  characters  do  not  appear  at  all  until  each  is  called 
out  by  "Carolina,"  and  they  retire  at  once  at  the  close  of  their  recita- 
tions.] 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  Carolina.  Three  centuries  have  passed 
into  history  since  first  I  stood  on  Roanoke's  lonely  shores;  yet 
I  never  grow  old.  By  night  and  by  day,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
through  storm  and  through  sunshine,  have  I  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  this  fair  and  favored  land.  Brave  and  noble  have 
been  the  deeds  of  my  sons;  fair  and  pure  the  fame  of  my 
daughters.  Proudly  have  I  guided  their  destiny,  and  on  the 
brightest  pages  of  history  have  written  their  story  in  shining 
letters  of  pure  gold.  With  joyful  heart  today  I  command  you 
to  hear  the  story  of  Carolina : 

Carolina,  the  pride  of  my  bosom, 

Carolina,  the  land  of  the  free, 
Carolina,  the  home  of  my  fathers, 

Carolina,  my  song  is  of  thee. 

From   Mitchell,    the    pride    of   the   mountains, 

To  Hatteras,  the  dread  of  the  sea, 
The  sunshine  of  liberty  gladdens 

And  Tyranny  trembles  at  thee. 

Her  honor  is  high  as  the  summit 

Of  Mitchell,  her  loftiest  peak; 
Her  vigor  is  that  of  the  Roman, 

Her  spirit  is  that  of  the  Greek. 

Her  daughters  are  bright  as  the  sunshine 

That  lightens  the  hills  of  the  west, 
And  fair  as  the  rose  of  the  valley 

That  blushes  and  blooms  on  her  breast. 

Carolina !   Carolina,  forever ! 

A  glorious  destiny  waits 
Carolina,  the  cradle  of  freedom, 

The  noblest  of  all  the  great  States.1 

'From  "Carolina,"  by  Thomas  W.  Harrington. 
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Listen,  then,  my  children,  as  at  my  call  my  poets  come  to 
rhyme  your  story  and  to  sing  your  fame.  Come,  gentle 
daughter  of  a  vanished  race,  and  tell  in  sorrowing  rhyme  the 
hapless  story  of  Roanoke  and  Columbia's  first  born. 

THE  LOST  COLONY.i 

[Spoken  by  a  girl  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian  girl,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  the  tragedy  of  Roanoke,  and  conies  now  at  Carolina's 
call  to  tell  the  sad  story.] 

The  breath  of  spring  was  on  the  sea: 

Anon  t lie  Governor  stepped 
His  good  ship's  deck  right  merrily; 

His  promise  had  been  kept. 

"See,  see!  the  coastline  comes  in  view!" 

He  heard  the  mariners  shout — 
"We'll  drop  our  anchors  in  the  sound 

Before  a  star  is  out!" 

"Now,  God  be  praised,"  he  inly  breathed, 
"Who  saves  from  all  that  harms: 
Tomorrow  morn  my  pretty  ones 
Will  rest  within  my  arms!" 

At  dawn  of  day  they  moored  tlieir  ships, 

And  dared  the  breaker's  roar. 
What  meant  it?     Not  a  man  was  there 

To  welcome  them  ashore! 

They  sprang  to  find  the  cabins  rude; 

The  quick  green  sedge  had  thrown 
Its  knotted  web  o'er  every  door 

And  climbed  each  chimney-stone. 

The  spring  was  choked  with  winter's  leaves, 

And  feebly  gurgled  on; 
And  from  the  pathway  strewn  with  wrack 

All  trace  of  feet  was  gone. 

Their  fingers  thrid  the  matted  grass, 

If  there  perchance  a  mound 
Unseen  might  heave  the  broken  turf; 

But  not  a  jrrave  was  found. 


From  "The  Mystery  of  Croatan,"  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston. 
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They  beat  the  tangled  cypress  swamp, 

If  haply  in  despair 
They  might  have  strayed  into  its  glade, 

But  found  no  vestige  there. 

"The  pine!   the  pine!"  the  governor  groaned; 

And  there  each  staring  man 
Read,  in  a  maze,  one  single  word 

Deep  carven— CRO-A-TAN ! 

But  cut  above,  no  cross,  no  sign, 

No  symbol  of  distress; 
Naught  else  beside  that  mystic  line, 

Within  the  wilderness! 

And  where  and  what  was  "Cro-a-tan"? 

But  not  an  answer  came, 
And  none  of  all  who  read  it  there 

Had  ever  heard  the  name! 

"Oh,  daughter !   daughter !   with  the  thought 

My  harrowed  brain  is  wild!  — 
Up  with  the  anchors !   I  must  find 

The  mother  and  the  child!" 

In  vain,  in  vain,  their  heart-sick  search; 

No  tidings  reached  them  more, 
No  record  save  that  silent  word 

Upon  that  silent  shore. 

The  mystery  rests  a  mystery  still, 

Unsolved  of  mortal  man: 
Sphinx-like,  untold,  the  ages  hold 

The  tale  of  Cro-a-tan. 

CAROLINA 

Long  and  fiercely  did  the  Red  Man  battle  for  his  hunting 
grounds;  grimly  and  without  ceasing  did  my  brave  sons  con- 
tend with  him.  Slowly  vanished  the  wigwam  and  the  papoose ; 
sullenly  retreated  the  stern  and  savage  warrior.  No  more  on 
our  everlasting  hills  is  heard  his  piercing  battle  cry;  no  more 
drifts  his  light  canoe  on  the  waters  of  our  overflowing  rivers. 
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INDIAN  NAMES.* 

[Spoken  by  a  boy  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian  warrior.  He  steps  for- 
ward boldly,  faces  "Carolina,"  and  speaks  with  pride  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  white  conquerors  have  taken  the  land  from  the  Indians,  they 
can  not  wash  out  the  record  the  Indians  have  left  in  the  names  of  our 
rivers.] 

Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 

The  race  of  Indian  braves; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  your  crested  waves; 

That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout; 
Yet  their  names  are  on  your  waters; 

Ye  can  not  wash  them  out. 

Their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore; 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their   dialect  of  yore. 

'Tis  heard  where  Swannanoa  pours 

Its  crystal  tide  along; 
It  sounds  on  Nantahala's  shores, 

And  Yadkin  swells  the  song; 

Where'er    the   lordly   Roanoke   sweeps 

The  Indian  name  remains; 
And  swift  Catawba  proudly  keeps 

The  echo  of  its  strains, 

CAROLINA 

And  now  my  sons  stretched  forth  their  strong  arms  from 
sea  coast  to  mountain  top.  Along  the  shores  of  the  "lordly 
Koanoke,"  across  the  "swift  Catawba,"  to 

"Where  the  Swannanoa  pours 
Its  crystal  tide  along," 

with  stout  hearts  and  undaunted  spirits,  they  have  conquered 
the  wilderness,  hewn  down  the  forests,  and  sowed  the  golden 
grain.  Over  widespreading  plains,  in  green  valleys,  and  on 
rugged  hillsides,  wheresoever  freedom  led  the  way,  they  have 
reared  their  homes  in  peace  and  plenty.     And  when  envious 

Adapted  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer  from  a  poem  by  Kemp  P.  Battle. 
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Oppression  stalked  abroad  to  devour  their  substance  and  to 
crush  their  spirits,  they  dared  to  meet  him  face  to  face  on  the 
field  of  Alamance. 

ALAMANCE.i 

[Spoken  by  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  in  the  costume  of  the  Goddess  of 
Libert}'.] 

No  stately  column  marks  the  hallowed  place 

Where  silent  sleeps,  unurn'd,  their  sacred  dust — 
The  first  free  martyrs  of  a  glorious  race, 

Their  fame  a  people's  wealth,  a  Nation's  trust. 

Above  their  rest  the  golden  harvest  waves, 
Tlie  glorious  stars  stand  sentinel  on  high; 

While  in  sad  requiem  near  their  turlless  graves, 
The  winding  river  murmurs  mourning  by. 

No  stern  ambition  nerved  them  to  the  deed, 
In  Freedom's  cause  they  nobly  dared  to  die; 

The  first  to  conquer,  or  the  first  to  bleed, 

God,  and  their  country's  right,  their  battle-cry. 

But  holier  watchers  here  their  vigils  keep, 

Than  storied  urn  or  monumental  stone; 
For  Law  and  Justice  guard  their  dreamless  sleep, 

And  plenty  smiles  above  their  bloody  home. 

Immortal  youth  shall  crown  their  deathless  fame, 
And,  as  their  country's  glories  still  advance, 

Shall  blighter  blaze  o'er  all  the  earth  thy  name, 
Thou  first-fought  field  of  Freedom — Alamance. 

CAROLINA 

But  hark!  Listen!  An  ominous  sound  is  heard  across  the 
broad  Atlantic.  Old  Mother  England  has  forgotten  her  pledges 
to  Freedom  and  Liberty,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men  is  borne 
along  the  passing  breeze.  My  sons  spring  to  arms  to  meet  the 
foe  upon  the  threshold. 

They  are  gathering,  they  are  gathering 

From  the  cabin  and  the  hall, 
The  rifle  leaves  its  bracket, 

And  the  steed  must  quit  its  stall; 


'From  "Alamance,"  by  Seymour  D.  Whiting. 
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The  country  sends  its  thousands 

And  the  city  pours  its  throng, 
To  resent  their  Country's  insult, 

To  avenge  their  Country's  wrong. 

They  are  gathering,  they  are  gathering 

From  mountain  and  from  plain, 
Resolved   in   heart,  of  purpose  high, 

A   bold  and  fearless  train. 
No  forceful  mandate  calls  them  out, 

No  despot  bids  them  go; 
They  obey  the  freeman's  impulse 

But  to  strike  the  freeman's  blow.1 

But  in  our  very  midst,  at  our  own  firesides,  the  tyrant  King 
finds  stout  allies  to  strike  a  blow  for  Tyranny.  By  the  yellow 
waters  of  Cape  Fear  he  rears  t lie  Fiery  Cross,  and  up  springs 
the  bold  Scot,  claymore  in  hand,  his  war  cry  on  his  lips,  "King 
George  and  broadswords  forever !" 

Then  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  of  MaeDonald's  name, 

From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 

Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 

To  the  law  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

But  by  the  bridge  their  red  blood  flowed,  and  over  the  blind 
minions  of  Tyranny,  proud  Freedom  triumphed.  Come  hither, 
worthy  companion  of  Caswell  and  Lillington,  and  repeat  the 
tale. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  MOORE'S  CREEK.2 

[To  be  recited  by  a  boy  in  the  uniform  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
Just  as  lie  steps  out  before  "Carolina,"  she  hands  him  an  old-fashioned 
rifle.     See  the  first  verse.] 

This  rifle  true,  now  owned  by  you, 

Was  once  my  pr.ide  and  trust, 
It  heard  the  red  man's  fierce  halloo, 

And  dashed  him  to  the  dust; 


irT"he  first  two  stanzas  of  a  poem.  "The  Volunteers."  by  Alexander  Oaston.  son  of 
Judge  William  Gaston.  It  was  written  in  honor  of  our  Volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
1846-4.S. 

2Part  of  a  poem,  "The  Flint-Lock  Rifle,"  by  Marshall  DeL.  Haywood. 
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In  peace  it  filled  my  board  with  game, 

In  war  it  played  its  part, 
And  when  the  Tories  charging  came 

It  found  their  leader's  heart. 

Recalling  now  the  years  long  dead, 

Methinks  again  I  hear 
MacDonald's  Highland  legions  tread 

The  pathway  to  Cape  Fear; 
A  winding  creek  they  soon  behold, 

Spanned  by  a  bridge  of  pine, 
Where,  like  the  Spartan  host  of  old, 

Stands  drawn  our  battle  line. 

"King  George  and  broadswords!"  fierce  and  loud, 

Next  rings  their  slogan  call, 
As  their  great  chieftain,  brave  McLeod, 

Comes  rushing  to  his  fall ; 
Yet  onward  still,  with  charge  and  cheer, 

His  clansmen  press  the  fight, 
As  paladins,  unknown  to  fear, 

With  claymores  long  and  bright. 

The  bridge  was  long,  with  planks  uptorn, 

The  stream  ran  swift  below, 
Yet  quick  to  dare  this  hope  forlorn, 

Pressed  forward  still  our  foe; 
Before  our  rifles'  deadly  crack 

Full  brave  they  made  a  stand, 
But  faltered  on  the  narrow  track 

Ere  they  had  gained  the  land. 

Then,  drenched  with  blood,  they  onward  bore, 

While  still  was  spared  them  breath, 
And  fell  our  fatal  guns  before — 

Unconquered  still  in  death ! 
Thus  darkly  closed  that  deadly  fray 

And  Freedom's  sun  uprose, 
To  shine  on  happy  scenes  to-day 

When  vanquished  are  our  foes. 
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CAROLINA 

Five  times  the  sIoav  years  had  rolled  themselves  around. 
Crushed  lay  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  low  burned  the 
lamp  of  Liberty.  But  high  in  the  heavens  flaunted  the  banners 
of  Tyranny.  Then  uprose  my  warrior  sons,  grim  and  deter- 
mined ;  slowly,  steadily  climbed  they  the  heights  of  King's 
Mountain ;  out  rang  their  rifles,  sharp  and  true,  and  on  this 
bloody  summit  fell  the  hosts  of  Tyranny. 

Here  upon  this  lonely  height, 

Born  in  storm  and  bred  in  strife, 
Nursed  by  Nature's  secret  might, 

Freedom  won  the  boon  of  life; 
Song  of  bird  and  call  of  kine, 

Fluttering  leaf  on  every  tree, 
Every  murmur  of  the  wind, 

Impulse  gave  to  liberty. 

Then  she  blew  a  bugle  blast, 

Summoned  all  her  yeomen  leal ; 
"Friends!   the  despot's  hour  is  past — 

Let  him  now  our  vengeance  feel!" 
Rose  they*  in  heroic  might, 

Bondsmen  fated  to  be  free, 
Drew  the  sword  of  justice  bright, 

Struck  for  God  and  Liberty! 

Come,  ye  sons  of  patriot  sires, 

Who  the  tyrant's  power  o'erthrew, 
Here  where  burned  their  beacon  fires, 

Light  your  torches  all  anew! 
Till  this  Mountain's  glowing  crest, 

Signaling  from  sea  to  sea, 
Shall  proclaim  from  East  to  West 

Union,  Peace  and  Liberty  ! l 

But  would  you  hear  this  tale  of  Tyranny's  overthrow?     Then 
listen,  while  my  brave  forest  son,  in  rude  rhyme,  his  tale  recites. 


'King's  Mountain  Lyric,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  Dargan  McLean. 
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KING'S  MOUNTAIN.* 

[Spoken  by  a  boy;  costume  of  the  backwoodsman — buckskin  cap, 
jacket  and  lcggins.  Indian  moccasins,  hunter's  knife  in  his  belt, 
powder-horn,  and  long  rille.] 

'Twas  on  a  pleasant  mountain  the  Tory  heathens  lay, 

With  a  doughty  Major  at  their  head,  one   Ferguson,  they  say; 

Corn wal lis  had  detaeh'd  him  a  thieving  for  to  go, 

And  catch  the  Carolina  men,  or  lay  the  rebels  low. 

The  scamp  had  rang'd  the  country  in  search  of  royal  aid, 

And  with  his  owls  perch'd  on  high,  he  taught  them  all  his  trade. 

But, •ah!  that  fatal  morning,  when  Shelby  brave  drew  near, 
'Tis  certainly  a  warning  that  Government  should  hear, 
And  Campbell  brave,  and  Cleveland,  and  Colonel  John  Sevier, 
Each  with  a  band  of  gallant  men  to  Ferguson  appear. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills, 

Just  then  our  trusty  ii lies  sent  a  dose  of  leaden  pills; 

Up,  up  the  steep  together  brave  Williams  led  his  troop, 

And  join'd  by  Winston,  bold  and  true,  disturbed  the  Tory  coop. 

The  royal  slaves, — the  royal  owls,  flew  high  on  every  hand, 
But  soon  they  settled — gave  a  howl,  and  quartered  to  Cleveland; 
I  would  not  tell  the  number  of  Tories  slain  that  day, 
But  surely  it  is  certain  that  none  did  run  away. 

For  all  that  were  living  were  happy  to  give  up, 
So  let  us  make  thanksgiving,  and  pass  the  bright  tin  cup; 
To  all  our  brave  regiment,  let's  toast  'em  for  their  health, 
And  may  our  glorious  country  have  joy,  and  peace  and  wealth. 

CAROLINA 

The  clash  of  arms  hath  ceased.  War's  loud  alarm  hath 
yielded  to  the  gentle  voice  of  Peace.  My  sons  have  heard  the 
call  of  Science  and  Knowledge,  and  'mongst  the  green  hills  of 
Orange,  on  a  bright  autumnal  day  I  behold  them  rear  an  altar 
to  eternal  Truth.  From  its  sacred  precincts  I  behold  issuing 
forth  a  long  and  splendid  line  of  sages,  counselors,  rulers,  and 
across  the  span  of  a  century  I  hear  her  sons  sing  their  Alma 
Mater's  praises. 

•One  of  the  numerous  ballads  written  probably  by  participants  in  the  battle  which 
celebrates. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY'S  CENTENNIAL.! 

[A  boy  of  about  15,  in  the  cap  and  gown  of  the  modern  student,  a 
book  under  his  arm,  or  diploma  in  his  hand,  or  some  other  emblem  to 
show  his  character  as  a  student.] 

Come  forth  with  your  garlands  and  roses, 

Entwined  with  the  Laurel  and  Lay, 
All  that  fair  Carolina  encloses 

Be  yours  this  festival  day. 
All  hail!   to  our  glorious  old  Mother, 

Her  century's  crown  is  complete, 
With  loyalty  due  to  no  other, 

Our  homage  we  lay  at  her  feet. 

Tho'  dimly  her  morning  unfolded, 

And  tempests  oft  darkened  her  sky, 
Still,  to  all  the  true  hearts  she  has  moulded, 

Her  colors  in  radiance  fly; 
Still  she  welcomes  her  sons  to  her  portals, 

Her  cloisters  re-echo  their  tread, 
While  a  witnessing  cloud  of  immortals 

Drop  honor  and  strength  on  her  head. 

All  that  Love  and  Religion  have  taught  us, 

All    that    Freedom    and    Culture    bestow, 
All  renown  that  our  Heroes  have  brought  us, 

To  her  century's  vigil  we  owe. 
Fond  memory  recalls  her  gray  Teachers 

Intent  on  their  labor  of  love, 
Her  Poets,  her  Statesmen,  her  Preachers 

In  Temple,  and  Forum  and  Grove. 

Ye  sons  of  fair  Science  still  cherish 

A  spark  from  the  Spirit  Divine, 
Ne'er  a  hope  for  our  Country  shall  perish 

Wherever  his  watch-fires  shine. 
For  oft  as  a  noble  endeavor 

Points  out  where  our  brothers  have  trod, 
To  His  altars  we  trace  the  fair  river 

That  gladdens  the  city  of  God. 

Long,  long  may  this  fountain  he  flowing, 

Carolina  be  honored  and  blest, 
The  lights  on  this  Hill-top  be  glowing, 

While  centuries  pass  to  their  rest. 


•By  Mrs.  Cornelia  P.  Spencer.     Written  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Opening 
of  the  University. 
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Then  Hail !  to  our  glorious  old  Mother, 

Allegiance  we  pledge  her  anew, 
With  homage  we  pay  to  no  other, 

All  Hail  to  the  White  and  the  Blue!* 

CAROLINA 

Proudly  turn  I  now  the  pages  of  history,  glorious  with  the 
deeds  of  Mecklenburg  and  Halifax,  of  Moore's  Creek  and  Guil- 
ford;  bright  with  the  fame  of  Caswell,  and  Harnett,  and  Ire- 
dell, and  Davie,  and  Macon,  and  Graham,  and  Gaston,  and  a 
host  of  other  noble  sous.  Joyfully  through  the  years  did  I 
watch  my  glorious  Star  shining  pure  and  radiant  in  the  bril- 
liant sisterhood  of  Stars;  sadly  and  sorrowfully  did  I  behold 
its  light  go  out,  the  Sisterhood  torn  asunder,  the  bonds  of  Union 
broken.  Then  once  again*,  wTith  high  and  noble  purpose,  did  I 
call  my  sons  to  battle;  and  once  again,  with  firm  hearts  and 
conscience  clear,  they  sprang  to  arms,  Mater  Mea  on  their  lips. 

MATER  MEA,   CAROLINA.? 

[A  boy  in  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  The  more  like  a 
battle-scarred  veteran,  the  better.  A  crutch,  an  armless  sleeve,  or  other 
evidence  of  his  service  will  carry  out  the  idea  very  well.] 

Mater  Mea  Carolina, 
O  my  Mother,  Carolina, 

I  have  seen  the  world's  confines 
And  grown  weary  with  its  visions ; 

Sooth  me  with  thy  sighing  pines. 

Shield  me  with  thy  mighty  mountains 

While  I  lean  upon  that  breast 
Where  the  prodigal  and  heart-sick 

Ever  finds  a  welcome  rest. 

Then,  in  accents  low  and  tender, 

Lead  my  soul  to  regions  vast; 
Open  wide  the  gates  of  splendor 

Where  the  great  Confederate  passed! 

Ah,  I  know,  though  late  seceding, 

Thou  wast  foremost  of  them  all; 
That  his  veins  thy  blood  was  coursing, 

Who  was  first  to  bleed  and  fall.3 

"■The  University's  colors. 
2By  Miss  Pattie  Williams  Gee. 
*Henry  L.  Wyatt.  killed  at  Bethel,  June  10,  1861. 
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When  Fate's  thrilling  bugle  summoned, 
Leaving  home  and  youthful  joys, 

Up  rose  a  hundred  thousand  men 

And  twenty  thousand  beardless  boys. 

Not  in  all  the  ancient  ages, 
Nor  in  modern  wars'  alarms, 

Has  a  patriot  State  or  Nation 
Answered  thus  a  call  to  arms ! 

I  can  see  them  as  they  gathered 
From  the  West  and  from  the  coast, 

Passing  on  to  Bethel's  triumph, 
Vanguard  of  the  Southern  host! 

For  thy  honor  and  the  hearth-stones 
Of  the  loved  and  the  revered, 

These,  my  Mother,  calm,  reluctant, 
Dared  to  fight  and  no  man  feared. 

'Twas  thy  son,  0  Carolina,1 

Who  that  matchless  flag  unfurled, 

Sailing  out  upon  the  ocean, 

WTrapped  a  glory  round  the  world ! 

And  at  Gettysburg,  undaunted 
By  its  blood  and  booming  shell, 

Pettigrew  and  his  immortals 

Plunged  into  the  mouth  of  hell ! 

Once  alone  I  saw  thee  falter, 
Once  I  mutely  turned  my  head, 

Lest  I  see  thee  bowed  in  anguish 
Over  forty  thousand,  dead! 

Yet  at  mournful  Appomattox 

Thou  didst  take  thy  last  sad  stand, 

Thou,  a  mater  dolorosa 

Unto  half  that  haggard  band ! 

And  since  that  dark  day  in  spring-time, 
When  a  nation's  sun  went  down, 
Mater  Mea  Carolina, 
0  my  Mother,  Carolina, 
Thou  hast  borne  a  noble  patience, 
Greater  than  thy  war's  renown! 


lCapt.  James  Iredell  Waddell,  in  the  Shenandoah. 
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CAROLINA 

In  tent  and  on  the  blood-red  fields  of  Old  Virginia,  through 
four  sad  years,  I  kept  sleepless  vigil  over  my  brave  sons  in 
gray.  I  rejoiced  with  them  at  Bethel  and  Manassas,  I  charged 
with  them  at  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  and  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  I  wept  with  them  at  the  last  sad  scene  at  fate- 
ful Appomattox.  There  1  beheld  them,  erect  and  defiant  still, 
their  country's  hope  and  their  chieftain's  pride;  and  I  saw 
them  as  they  bore  the  Stars  and  Bars  into  its  last  desperate 
charge,  only  to  be  hurled  back  torn  and  mangled,  but  crowned 
with  deathless  glory.  And  now  comes  my  poet  to  crown  their 
brows  with  the  laurels  of  defeated  valor. 

THE  LAST  CHARGE  AT  APPAMATTOXJ 

[Either  a  girl  or  a  boy.  If  this  poem  is  recited  by  a  girl,  she  might 
be  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  late  sixties.] 

Scarred  on  a  hundred  fields  before, 
Naked  and  starved  and  travel-sore, 

Each  man  a  tiger,  hunted, 
They  stood  at  bay  as  brave  as  Huns — 
Last  of  the  Old  South's  splendid  sons, 
Flanked  by  ten  thousand  shotted  guns, 

And  by  ten  thousand  fronted. 

Scorched  by  the  cannon's  molten  breath, 
They'd  climbed  the  trembling  walls  of  death 

And  set  their  standards  tattered — 
Had  charged  at  the  bugle's  stirring  blare 
Through  bolted  gloom  and  godless  glare 
From  the  dead's  reddened  gulches,  where 

The  searching  shrapnel  shattered. 

They  formed — that  Carolina  band — 
With  Grimes,  the  Spartan,  in  command, 

And,  at  the  word  of  Gordon, 
Through  splintered  fire  and  stifling  smoke — 
They  struck  with  lightning  scathing  stroke 
Those  doomed  and  desperate  men — and  broke 

Across  that  iron  cordon. 

They  turned  in  sullen,  slow  retreat — 
Ah!   there  are  laurels  of  defeat — 
Turned,  for  the  Chief  had  spoken; 


•From  a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Henry  J.  Stockard. 
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With  one  last  shot  hurled  hack  the  foe, 
And  prayed  the  trump  of  doom  to  blow, 
Now  that  the  Southern  stars  were  low, 
The  Southern  bars  were  broken. 

CAROLINA 

Homeward  now  my  sons  turn  their  weary  feet.  Once  again 
they  take  up  the  broken  threads  of  the  Past,  salute  anew  the 
old  flag  as  it  passes  by,  for  once  again,  pure  and  radiant  as  of 
old,  shines  my  Star  in  the  brilliant  Sisterhood  of  Stars;  for 
far  away,  under  Southern  skies,  in  Cardenas  Bay,  the  blood  of 
my  gallant  Bagley  cements  anew  the  sweet  bonds  of  Union. 

TWO  MOTHERS.* 

[To  be  recited  by  a  girl  draped  in  the  American  flag  to  represent 
Columbia.] 

Two  mothers  stand  by  a  hero's  grave 

In  a  Southern  city  fair, 
And  one  sheds  tears  for  the  fallen  brave, 

And  cries  in  her  dark  despair; 
But  one  makes  never  a  cry  nor  moan, 

And  stands  in  her.  pride  elate; 
For  one  is  the  mother  of  flesh  and  bone, 

And  one  is  the  mother  State. 

0,  mother,  you  of  the  burning  tears 

And  you  of  the  dark  despair, 
The  hope  and  pride  of  your  love-lit  years 

Are  shrouded  and  buried  there; 
For  fame  is  naught  when  the  loved  are  dead, 

And  a  Nation's  praise  is  vain 
When  the  parting  words  at  the  grave  are  said, 

And  the  soul  is  seared  with  pain. 

And,  mother,  you  in  your  pride  elate, 

You  joy  that  another  name 
Is  blazoned  now  on  the  lofty  gate 

In  the  temple  of  your  fame; 
"Behold!"  you  cry,  "on  wave  or  strand, 

How  my  children  die  for  me — 
They  fall  like  Spartans  on  the  land 

And  like  Vikings  on  the  sea!" 


iBy  W.  C.  Erwin. 
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A  stately  shaft  of  enduring  stone 

One  mother  will  rear  in  pride, 
And  with  sculptor's  chisel  for  aye  make  known 

How  a  Carolinian  died! 
And  one  who  will  plant  the  cypress  tree 

To  sigh  for  the  deadly  strife, 
And  a  rose  as  white  as  the  snow  can  be, 

To  tell  of  a  spotless  life. 

One  mother  brings,  as  a  last  farewell, 

To  our  hero's  grave  today, 
The  amaranth  and  the  asphodel, 

And  one  a  garland  of  bay; 
And  one  stands  there  in  her  grief  alone, 

And  one  in  her  pride  elate — 
For  one  is  the  mother  of  flesh  and  bone, 

And  one  is  the  mother  State. 

CAROLINA 

Thus,  my  children,  you  have  heard  your  story  in  the  rhymes 
of  my  sweet  singers,  from  the  dark  "Mystery  of  Croatan"  to 
the  "First-fallen"  at  Cardenas.  Shall  we  not  proudly  ask, 
then, 

What  though  no  sage  may  read  the  riddle  dark 

Of  Croatan,  that  band  diffused  through  marsh 

And  solitude?     Their  valor  did  not  die, 

But  is  incorporate  in  our  civic  life. 

Their  vital  spirits  spake  at  Mecklenburg; 

They  rose  at  Alamance,  at  Bethel  led, 

And  steered  at  Cardenas  straight  through  blinding  shells; 

They  live  today  and  shall  forever  live, 

Lifting  mankind  toward  freedom  and  toward  God.1 

Come,  then,  my  children,  and  from  my  hands  take  this  flag, 
emblem  of  Truth,  Justice,  and  Liberty;  guard  it  with  your 
lives,  and  let  your  life  blood  flow  ere  act  of  yours  shall  dis- 
honor its  sacred  folds. 

[While  Carolina  is  repeating  these  words,  all  advance  to  the  front, 
raise  their  hands  in  salute  to  the  State  flag,  which  Carolina  unfurls,  and 
repeat  in  concert  the  verses  "Our  State  Flag."  ] 


iFrom  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  by  Henry  J.  Stockard. 
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OUR  STATE  FLAG.i 

This  emblem  of  the  Old  North  State, 
This  banner  without  spot, 

We'll  love  whate'er  may  be  our  fate, 
Where'er  be  cast  our  lot. 

Its  motto  gives  a  rule  of  life — 

To  be  and  not  to  seem, 
In  wealth  or  want,  in  peace  or  strife, 

To  do  and  not  to  dream. 

Then  take  this  banner,  keep  it  here 
Where  every  child  may  see; 

And  teach  them  all  to  hold  it  dear — 
The  banner  of  the  free. 


By  Robert  D.  Douglas. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY    WILLIAM    GASTON. 


[To  be  sung  by  the  whole  school  and  audience,  immediately  following 
the  exercise  "Carolina."] 

Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!    Hurrah!    the  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah  !    Hurrah !    the  good  Old  North  State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 
And  true  lightwpod   at   heart,  let  the  match   be  applied   them, 
How  they  kindle  and  flame!   0!   none  know  but  who've  tried  them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let- all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 

(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 

Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 

Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

Hurrah!     Hurrah!     the  Old  North   State  forever! 
Hurrah!    Hurrah!    the  good  Old  North  State! 
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CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF   1901 


An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day  in  the 
Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year,  to 
be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction :  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday 
next  following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a 
time  when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may 
be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  9th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PREFACE. 


As  many  of  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  as  early  as  October 
12th,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the  law  of  fixing  the  date 
of  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  and  hereafter  on  the  last  Friday  before 
Christmas.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  shall  engage  in  this  celebration  on  the  same  day.  This  pamphlet 
has  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  aid  busy  teachers  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  day  and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  failing  to  celebrate  it. 

The  consecration  of  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  to  the  public  consid- 
eration of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public  schools,  as  directed  by 
the  act  of  the  General  .  Assembly  printed  on  the  preceding  page, 
is  a  beautiful  idea.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  school  teacher 
to  obey  the  letter  of  this  law.  It  will,  I  know,  be  the  pleasure  of  every 
patriotic  teacher  to  obey  the  spirit  of  it  by  using  the  opportunity  of 
North  Carolina  Day  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new  pride  in  their 
State,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  her  history,  and  a  new  love 
of  her  and  her  people. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the  State's  history,  the  subjects 
of  the  North  Carolina  Day  programs  have  been  as  follows:  In  1901; 
The  first  Anglo-Saxon  Settlement  in  America;  in  1902,  The  Albemarle 
Section;  in  1903,  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section;  in  1904,  The  Pamlico 
Section;  in  1905,  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section;  in  1907,  The  Scotch- 
Irish  Settlements  in  North  Carolina ;  in  1908,  The  German  Settlements. 
In  1906  it  was  deemed  proper  to  turn  aside  from  this  adopted  plan  of 
chronological  study  to  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of  the  life,  character 
and  splendid  service  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  In  1909  the  Moun- 
tainous Section  formed  the  subject  of  study.  Thus  the  history  of  every 
section  of  the  State  has  been  studied,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their 
settlement  and  development,  and  the  entire  period  of  the  State's  history 
has  been  covered.  It  is  hoped  this  year  to  stimulate  a  study  of  local 
and  county  history  and  the  biographies  of  the  State's  eminent  sons. 

These  programs  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving  the  chil-I 
dren  of  the  rising  generation  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  re- 1 
sources,  manners,  customs  and  ways  of  making  a  living  of  the  different! 
sections  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  awaken  a  proper  pride! 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  to  inspire  a  proper  confidence  in  its  presents 
and  hope  in  its  future,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  different  sections! 
of  the  State  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connorji 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   Y.   JoYNER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.   C,  October  1,  1911. 


TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  that 
North  Carolina  Day  this  year  will  be  used  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
local  history — that  is  to  say  the  history  of  the  county,  the  town,  the 
rural  community,  the  school.  This  means,  of  course,  that  no  two  coun- 
ties will  have  the  same  program,  indeed,  no  two  schools  in  the  same 
county,  or  even  in  the  same  township  will  have  precisely  similar  pro- 
grams. It  is  accordingly  impossible  in  such  a  pamphlet  as  this  to  do 
more  than  give  very  general  suggestions,  which  each  school  must  adapt 
to  its  own  needs. 

Such  a  program  will  require  much  more  original  work  on  the  part 
of  pupils  and  teachers  than  the  former  ones.  They  must  decide  for 
themselves  what  topics  will  be  presented,  must  collect  their  own  data, 
and,  with  such  exceptions  as  the  songs  and  recitations  included  in  this 
pamphlet,  must  prepare  their  own  numbers.  Perhaps  this  will  seem 
difficult  at  first.  Yery  well ;  so  much  the  better.  The  pupils  will  appre- 
ciate the  results  of  their  work  more.  But  as  they  proceed  difficulties 
will  be  cleared  out  of  the  way;  much  more  data  will  be  gathered  than 
at  first  will  be  supposed  possible.  As  this  work  is  done  from  year  to 
year  the  data  will  finally  be  available  for  a  real  history  of  the  county; 
and  nothing  in  historical  work  is  more  needed  in  North  Carolina  than 
good  local  histories. 

Never  mind  about  the  work  being  crude  and  immature.  In  spite  of 
crudeness  and  immaturity  it  will  be  worth  infinitely  more  to  the  pupils 
who  do  it  than  the  study  of  books  written  by  others  can  ever  be.  It 
will  give  them  at  first  hand  some  idea  of  what  real  study  of  history  is,, 
it  will  be  their  own,  it  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  county,  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  State,  and  this  is  just  what  North  Carolina  Day  is 
intended  to  do.  R.  D.  W.  Connok. 

October  15,  1911. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY    WILLIAM    GASTON. 


Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!   the  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

Hurrah,  etc.  ' 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 

So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 

And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 

How  they  kindle  and  flame!     O!   none  know  but  who've  tried  them. 

Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah!   Hurrah!   the  good  Old  North  State! 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

BY    CHARLES    B.    AYCOCK. 

A  DECLAMATION. 

(From  an  address  delivered  at  the  First  North  Carolina  Reunion  at  Greensboro,  October  12,  1903.) 

In  North  Carolina  liberty  had  its  birth,  and  here  it  rejoices  in  its 
fullest  beauty.  North  Carolina  was  settled  by  men  who  found  the 
liberty  of  other  Colonies  and  States  short  of  their  desires.  English, 
Virginians,  French,  New  Englanders,  Swiss,  Germans,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Huguenots,  of  whatever  nationality  they  might  be,  they  sought  this 
land  in  order  that  they  might  found  a  State  which  should  be  a  fit  home 
for  "the  freest  of  the  free."     ******* 

When  she  had  won  her  independence,  North  Carolina  set  such  store 
by  it  that  she  declined  to  join  the  American  Union  until  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  had  been  provided 
for  by  the  proposal  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But,  once  in  the  Union,  this  State  loved  it.  The 
government  was  one  of  our  own  formation,  and  our  people  have  ever 
been  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  own  enactment. 
Even  when  the  people  thought  the  Constitution  had  been  violated,  and 
their  rights  infringed,  their  love  for  the  Union  was  so  great  that  with 
singular  unanimity  they  determined  to  remain  in  it,  and  secure,  if 
possible,  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  protection  to  which  they 
felt  themselves  entitled.  But  when  the  other  Southern  States  went  out 
of  the  Union,  and  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  sides,  then  our  people  in  convention  assembled,  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote,  went  out  of  the  Union,  and  sought  at  every  c6st  to 
secure  again  that  independence  which  our  fathers  had  won.  Late  in 
going  out,  this  State  offered  the  first  life  on  the  altar  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Having  made  up  her  mind  to  fight  for  independence, 
she  sent  to  the  front  more  soldiers  than  there  were  voters  within  her 
borders.  She  lost  more  men  in  killed  and  wounded  than  any  other 
Southern  State;  charged  farthest  at  Gettysburg;  laid  down  the  greatest 
number  of  guns  at  Appomattox,  and  quit  the  fight  with  as  deep  regret 
as  any  of  her  sisters.  I  care  not  on  which  side  one  fought  in  that 
great  contest ;  the  achievements  of  North  Carolina  soldiers  were  too 
great  to  excite  bitterness  in  any  breast  that  loves  heroic  sacrifice  and 
daring  deeds.  Her  men  won  for  humanity  a  still  higher  place  for  stub- 
born courage  than  had  theretofore  been  gained.  They  went  into  the 
j  fight  reluctantly,  because  of  their  deep  love  for  the  Union  which  their 
1  fathers  had  cemented  with  their  blood.  They  went  to  the  front  well 
|  clothed,  well  fed,  in  high  spirits,  certain  of  success.  They  left  at  the 
!  end  in  tatters  and  rags,  footsore  and  hungry,  but  their  tears  watered 
i  the  ground  where  the  greatest  leader  of  soldiers,  the  highest  type  of 
I  Christian  manhood,  the  purest  and  truest  and  the  best  of  men,  General 
;  Robert  E.  Lee,  surrendered  his  sword.  They  came  back  to  the  State 
;  weary,  worn  and  sorrowful.  They  found  the  population  depleted. 
I  Their  farms  had  gone  to  ruin,  their  fences  were  down,  their  ditches 
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were  filled,  their  stock  were  slaughtered,  in  too  many  instances  their 
houses  were  burned.  But  they  did  not  sit  down  in  the  desolation  of 
their  despair.  With  a  courage  worthy  of  the  great  men  who  fought 
during  the  Revolution,  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  morning,  put 
their  trust  in  God,  and  resolutely  determined  to  build  again  their  homes 
and  do  honor  to  their  mother  for  whom  they  had  suffered  so  much. 
And  right  well  have  they  wrought.  Today  our  fields  abound  with 
harvest.  From  the  mountains  to  the  seashore  there  is  abundance.  There 
is  not,  from  Hatteras  to  Murphy,  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina, 
a  man,  woman  or  child  who  is  hungry  today.  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  manufacture  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  manu- 
factured in  the  South,  and  of  this  sixty  per  cent  this  State  claims 
over  half.  Our  furniture  factories,  giving  employment  to  thousands 
of  skilled  laborers,  sell  their  furniture  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  take  trib- 
ute to  their  superior  workmanship  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
census  shows  that  we  more  than  doubled  our  investments  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  last  decade.  We  grow  more  cotton  on  less  acreage  than 
ever  before,  while  our  tobacco  crop  in  value  exceeds  that  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Our  vegetable  gardens  have  grown  into  fields,  and  we 
feed  the  crowding  multitudes  of  the  Eastern  cities.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  human  activity  your  brothers  here  are  forging  to  the  front. 
We  stand  in  the  morning,  with  our  faces  to  the  light,  and  gladly  hear 
the  command  that  "we  go  forward."     ******* 

In  your  travels  you  may  have  run  across  "the  scorners  who  scoff 
at  and  the  witlings  who  defame"  this  State.  You  may  have  heard  that 
she  is  ignorant  and  provincial,  but  I  tell  you  there  can  be  found  no- 
where within  her  borders  a  man  ignorant  enough  to  join  with  the 
fool  in  saying,  "There  is  no  God."  There  is  no  man  amongst  us  whose 
hand  is  so  untrained  that  it  does  not  instinctively  seek  his  hat  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman.  There  is  no  ear  so  untaught  that  it  does  not 
hear  the  cry  of  pity;  and  no  heart  so  untutored  that  it  does  not  beat 
in  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  the  distressed.  Illiterate  we  have  been 
but  ignorant,  never.  Books  we  have  not  known;  but  of  men  we  have 
learned,  and  of  God  we  have  sought  to  find  out.  "A  gentle  people 
and  open";  frank  and  courteous,  passionate  when  aroused,  and  dan- 
gerous in  conflict.  *  *  *  *  I  am  proud  of  their  history ;  prouc 
of  their  character.  *  *  *  *  If  we  have  done  well,  it  is  becaus( 
we  were  taught  aright  by  those  who  went  before  us,  taught  at  theii 
expense;  and  credit  belongs  to  them  alone.  We  think  we  hold  on  t( 
the  truths  which  our  fathers  taught  us.  We  believe  that  we  still  main, 
tain  a  passion  for  liberty;  that  we  love  independence,  and  set  mor< 
store  by  honor  than  by  wealth.     *     *     *     * 

I  greet  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  our  whole  people 
I  extend  to  you  all  the  liberties  of  the  State,  and  invoke  that  piou 
benediction  of  Tiny  Tim,  "God  bless  us  every  one." 


OUTLINE  FOR  A  COUNTY  HISTORY. 


TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  following  outline  for  a  county  history  is  intended  to  be  merely 
suggestive.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  counties  a  single  essay  attempt- 
ing to  cover  the  entire  outline  would  be  much  too  long,  and,  besides, 
the  placing  of  such  a  task  upon  a  single  pupil  would  be  too  great  a 
burden.  In  such  cases  it  is  suggested  that  each  of  the  seven  main  divi- 
sions (indicated  by  Roman  numerals)  will  form  in  itself  a  sufficient 
topic  for  a  single  essay. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  newer  counties  (counties  without 
Colonial  or  Revolutionary  history,  and  others  even  without  ante-bellum 
or  Civil  War  history,  except  in  connection  with  the  mother  county), 
a  single  essay  may  cover  the  entire  history  of  the  county  without  being 
too  long. 

An  interesting  feature  can  be  introduced  by  having  some  pupil  read 
the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  creating  the  county.  A  copy  can  be 
easily  made  from  the  Public  Laws. 

Much  interesting  history  is  involved  in  the  names  of  the  counties. 
But  frequently  this  history  bears  such  remote  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina  (as,  for  instance,  in  such  cases  as  Columbus, 
Anson,  Bladen,  Clay,  Montgomery,  New  Hanover,  Randolph,  etc.,  etc.) 
that  it  should  form  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  program,  a  mere 
mention  of  the  origin  of  the  county's  name  being  all  that  is  necessary. 
See,  for  instance,  Outline,  III,  3. 

On  the  other  hand  many  counties  bear  the  names  of  men  who  figured 
largely  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina, — Davie,  Graham,  Macon, 
Vance,  Wilson,  Harnett,  Hoke,  and  others.  In  such  cases  it  will  be 
well  to  have  essays  on  their  lives  and  careers  take  principal  places  on 
the  programs,  thus  giving  general  interest  as  well  as  local  application 
to  the  programs. 

The  same  purpose  can  be  accomplished  in  counties  which  have  given 
distinguished  leaders,  in  civil,  military,  educational,  agricultural,  re- 
ligious, commercial,  or  industrial  affairs, — such,  for  instance,  as  Vance 
in  civil  life;  Howe  in  military;  Charles  D.  Mclver  or  Braxton  Craven 
jin  educational ;  Edwin  Holt  in  industrial  affairs,  etc.,  etc.,  by  having 
essays  on  the  lives  of  such  men  form  principal  parts  of  the  programs. 
As  an  aid  in  such  cases,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  governors  of  North  Carolina  (since  1776),  the  chief  justices, 
the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  United 
States  and  Confederate  States  senators,  with  the  counties  in  which  they 
ived  at  the  time  of  their  election,  is  included  in  this  pamphlet.  In 
lot  a  few  cases  brief  sketches  of  men  prominent  in  their  own  counties 
;>an  be  found  in  this  pamphlet  under  the  counties  which  bear  their 
lames ;  for  instance,  Orange  County  claims  among  its  citizens  William 
i.  Graham  and  Thomas  Burke;  the  Orange  County  pupil  can  find 
ketches  of  these  men  under  Graham  and  Burke  Counties.  Buncombe 
laims  Vance  and  Swain,  sketches  of  whom  can  be  found  by  the  Bun- 
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combe  pupil  under  the  counties  bearing  those  names.     There  are  many 
other  similar  cases. 

OUTLINE 

I.        Geographical  Features. 

1.  Size  and  location. 

2.  Surface. 

3.  Principal  streams,  sounds,  lakes,  etc. 

4.  Character  of  the  soil. 

5.  Mora  and  fauna. 

6.  Other  geographical  features. 

7.  Influence   of   geography   on   the   history   and   develop- 

ment of  the  county. 


II.      Populat 

ion. 

1. 

Racial  elements : 

(a)   English. 

(b)   French. 

(c)   Irish. 

(d)   German. 

(e)   Scotch. 

(f )   Scotch-Irish. 

(g)  Negro. 

2. 

Where  they  came  from. 

3. 

Reasons  for  their  settling  in  North  Carolina 

(a)   Social. 

(b)   Economic. 

(c)  Political. 

(d)  Religious. 

4. 

Character  of  the  people. 

III.  Organization  of  the  county. 

1.  When  and  why  created. 

2.  Boundaries: 

(a)  Territory  from  which  the  county  was  formed. 

(b)  Original  boundaries. 

(c)  Counties  wholly  or  partially  cut  off  from  it. 

(d)  Present  boundaries. 

3.  Origin  of  its  name. 

4.  Selection  of  the  county  seat : 

(a)  Why  selected. 

(b)  Origin  of  its  name. 

(c)  Erection  of  public  buildings. 

IV.  Important  Historic  Events. 

1.  During  the  Colonial  Period : 

(a)  Early  relations  with  the   Indians. 

(b)  Military  events. 

(c)  Chief  political  occurrences. 
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(d)  Industrial  conditions : 

1.  Labor;  introduction  of   slavery. 

2.  Agriculture. 

3.  Commerce. 

4.  Home  manufactures. 

(e)  Early  schools. 

(f)  Early  churches. 

(g)  Early  newspapers  and  libraries, 
(h)   Colonial  towns. 

2.  During  the  Revolution : 

(a)  Whigs  and  Tories. 

(b)  Political  events. 

(c)  Military  events: 

1.  Soldiers  furnished   the   British  Army. 

2.  Soldiers  furnished  the  American  Army. 

3.  Battles. 

(d)  Monuments,  markers,  or  other  memorials. 

3.  During  the  period  of  National  Development,  1783-1860 : 

(a)  Increase  of  wealth  and  population. 

(b)  Founding  and  growth  of  towns. 

(c)  Schools — private  and  public;  noted  teachers. 

(d)  Newspapers. 

(e)  Religious  conditions — churches,  noted  preach- 

ers, famous  religious  meetings,  etc. 

(f)  Internal  Improvements: 

1.  Deepening  of  rivers. 

2.  Digging  of  canals. 

3.  Road  building. 

4.  Railroads. 

(g)  Industrial  conditions : 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Commerce. 

3.  Manufactures, 
(h)  Military  events: 

1.  War  of  1812. 

2.  War  with  Mexico. 
(i)   Political  events. 

V.  Secession  and  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865. 

1.  Sentiment  of  the  people  on  secession. 

2.  Secession  campaign  of  1861. 

3.  Soldiers  furnished  to  the  Confederacy. 

4.  Battles. 

5.  Monuments. 

VI.  Reconstruction,   1865-1876. 

1.  Carpet  baggers : 

(a)  Where  they  came   from. 

(b)  Character. 

(c)  What  they  did. 

(d)  Results  of  their  control. 
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2.  Ku  Klux  Klan : 

(a)  Number  of  dens  in  the  county  and  locations. 

(b)  Leaders  and  membership  of  each. 

(c)  What  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  did. 

(d)  Results  of  their  activities. 

3.  The  Negroes  and  Reconstruction : 

(a)  Relation  between  the  whites  and  negroes  be- 

fore the  Civil  War. 

(b)  Influence  of  the  carpet  baggers  on  the  negroes. 

(c)  Disturbances  between  the  whites  and  negroes. 

(d)  Results. 

VII.  Since  Reconstruction,  1876-1911. 

1.  Important  political  events. 

2.  Erection  of  public  buildings. 

3.  Development  of  the  public  school  system. 

4.  Road  building. 

5.  Railroads. 

6.  Commerce. 

7.  Manufactures. 

8.  Agriculture. 

9.  Increase  in  population  and  wealth : 

(a)  Population  in  1880: 

1.  Urban. 

2.  Rural. 

(b)  Population   in   1910: 

1.  Urban. 

2.  Rural. 

(a)  Wealth  in  1880: 

1.  Urban. 

2.  Rural. 

(b)  Wealth  in  1910: 

1.  Urban. 

2.  Rural. 

(c)  Causes  of  increase. 


GENERAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

(Note. — Under  many  of  the  counties  will  be  found  a  list  of  special  references.  The  following  ab- 
breviations are  used:  NCBook.  for  'North  Carolina  Booklet";  NCProg.  for  "  North  Carolina  Day 
Program. ") 

1.  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  In  the  issues  of  previous  years 
will  be  found  considerable  local  history  material  relating  to 
the  counties  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State,  as  follows: 

1901 :  The  Koanoke   Island   Settlements. 

1902:  The  Albemarle  Section. 

1903 :  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section. 

1904:  The  Pamlico  and  Neuse  Sections. 

1905 :  The    Scotch-Highlander    Settlements,    or    Upper 
Cape  Fear  Section. 

1907:  The  Scotch-Irish  Settlements. 

1908:  The  German  Settlements. 

1909:  Western  North   Carolina. 
2.  Wheeler:     History    of    North    Carolina.       (In    this    work    will 
be  found  brief  histories  of  each  county  in  existence  as  late 
as  1851.) 

3.  Wheeler:  Eeminiscences   of  North   Carolina.      (This  work   con- 

tains brief  county  histories  as  late  as  1884.) 

4.  Creecy:  Grandfather's  Tales  of  North  Carolina. 

5.  Foote:  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina. 

6.  Hunter :  Sketches  of  Western  North  Carolina. 

7.  Board  of  Agriculture :    North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources.    Pub- 

lished in  1896  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    Contains 
description  of  each  county. 

8.  Battle:     History  in  the  Names  of  the  Counties  of  North  Caro- 

lina.    NCBook,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1. 

9.  Laws  of  North  Carolina.     (Bound  volumes  of  the  laws  can  be 

found  in  the  courthouse.) 

10.  Files  of  the  county  newspapers. 

11.  Personal  recollections  of  people  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 

county. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 


ADAPTED  BY  MRS.  C.  P.  SPENCER  FROM  K.  P.  BATTLE. 


(This  poem  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  county  touched  by  the  Swan- 
nanoa,  the  Nantahala,  the  Yadkin,  the  Roanoke,  or  Catawba  River. 
It  will  make  an  interesting  exercise  to  have  pupils  make  a  list  of  all 
places,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  in  their  counties  bearing  Indian  names, 
and  if  possible  ascertain  their  meaning.) 

Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 

The  race  of  Indian  braves; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  our  crested  waves; 

That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout; 
Yet  their  names  are  on  our  waters: 

Ye  can  not  wash  them  out. 

Their  memory  liveth   on   our  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  our  shore; 
Our  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

'Tis  heard  where  Swannanoa  pours 

Its  crystal  tide  along; 
It  sounds   on  Nantahala's   shores, 

And  Yadkin  swells  the  song; 

Where'er  the  lordly  Roanoke  sweeps 

The  Indian  name  remains; 
And  swift  Catawba  proudly  keeps 

The  echo  of  its  strains. 


HISTORY  IN  NAMES  OF  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


(Note. — First  is  given  the  name  of  the  county,  then  the  date  of  its  formation,  then  the  county  or 
counties  from  which  it  was  formed,  then  the  origin  of  its  name.) 


Alamance. — 1§19.  Orange.  The  name  is  derived  from  Alamance 
Creek,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  fought,  May  16,  1771,  the  Bat- 
tle of  Alamance,  between  the  Regulators  and  the  Colonial  militia 
under  Governor  Tryon.  It  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  that 
formerly  dwelt  in  that  section.  The  early  history  of  Alamance  is 
connected  with  Orange  County. 

County   seat.      Graham.      William   A.    Graham.      (See    Graham 


County.) 


ALAMANCE. 

BY    SEYMOUR    D.    WHITING. 


No  stately  column*  marks  the  hallowed  place 
Where  silent  sleeps,  unurn'd,  their  sacred  dust — 

The  first  free  martyrs  of  a  glorious  race, 
Their  fame  a  people's  wealth,  a  Nation's  trust. 

Above  their  rest  the  golden  harvest  waves, 
The  glorious  stars  stand  sentinel  on  high; 

While  in  sad  requiem  near  their  turfless  graves, 
The  winding  river  murmurs  mourning  by. 

No  stern  ambition  nerved  them  to  the  deed, 
In  Freedom's  cause  they  nobly  dared  to  die; 

The  first  to  conquer,  or  the  first  to  bleed, 

God,  and  their  country's  right,  their  battle-cry. 

But  holier  watchers  here  their  vigils  keep, 

Than  storied  urn  or  monumental  stone; 
For  Law  and  Justice  guard  their  dreamless  sleep, 

And  plenty  smiles  above  their  bloody  home. 

Immortal   youth   shall  crown  their   deathless   fame, 
And,  as  their  country's  glories  still  advance, 

Shall  brighter  blaze  o'er  all  the  earth  thy  name, 
Thou  first-fought  field  of  Freedom — Alamance. 

References : 

Stockard:     History  of  Alamance  County. 

McCorkle:     Was     Alamance     the     first     battle     of     the     Revolution? 

N.  C.   Book  III.  7. 
The  Origin  of  Alamance  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Alexandek. — 1847.  Iredell,  Caldwell,  and  Wilkes.  William  J.  Alex- 
ander, of  Mecklenburg  County.  Born  in  Salisbury,  March,  1767 ; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1816 ;  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1818;  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1826,  1827, 
1828,  1829,  1830.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1828. 
Elected  solicitor,  1830. 

County  seat.     Taylorsville.     John  Louis  Taylor,  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  1818-1829. 


^ince  this  poem  was  written  a  monument  has  been  erected  on  the  battlefield  of  Alamance. 
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Alleghany. — 1859.     Ashe.     Alleghany  is  an  Indian  name.     The  mean- 
ing is  unknown. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Alleghany  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Anson. — 1749.  Bladen.  George,  Lord  Anson,  a  celebrated  English 
admiral  who  circumnavigated  the  globe.  He  lived  for  awhile 
on  the  Pedee  in  South  Carolina.  In  1761  he  was  given  the  honor 
of  bringing  to  her  marriage  with  King  George  III.,  Charlotte, 
Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  for  whom  Mecklenburg  County  was 
named.  In  1749  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  popularity. 
County  seat.  Wadesboro.  Colonel  Thomas  Wade,  Revolution- 
ary soldier.  Delegate  for  Anson  County  in  Provincial  Congress, 
August,  1775,  and  November,  1776.  Colonel  of  Minute  Men  of 
Salisbury  District,  1775. 

Ashe. — 1799.  Prom  "that  portion  of  Wilkes  lying  west  of  the  extreme 
height  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains."  Named  in  honor  of  Sam- 
uel Ashe,  of  New  Hanover  County.  Born  in  1725.  Educated  at 
Harvard  College,  Mass.  Studied  law  and  settled  at  Wilmington. 
A  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Wilmington.  President 
of  Council  of  Safety,  1776.  Member  Provincial  Congress,  August, 
1775,  April,  1776,  November,  1776.  Helped  to  frame  the  Consti- 
tution of  North  Carolina,  1776.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
1777  to  1795.  Governor,  1795-1797.  The  city  of  Asheville  also 
bears  his  name.     Died  in  1813. 

County  seat.  Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  President  of  the  United  States. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Ashe  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Avery. — 1911.  Mitchell,  Watauga,  and  Caldwell.  Colonel  Waightstill 
Avery  "of  Revolutionary  fame."  Born  in  Connecticut,  May  10, 
1741.  Came  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1769.  Member  of  Provincial 
Congress,  August,  1775,  and  November,  1776.  Member  General 
Assembly  for  Mecklenburg  County,  1777.  Attorney-General  of 
North  Carolina,  1777-1779.  Moved  to  Burke  County,  1781.  Rep- 
resented Burke  in  Assembly,  1782  to  1785,  1793,  and  in  State 
Senate,  1796.  Died,  1821.  The  history  of  Avery  County  prior  to 
1911  is  connected  with  the  counties  from  which  it  was  formed. 
From  the  leading  actors  in  the  matter,  pupils  can  get  the  history 
of  the  movement  to  create  the  county,  and  long  fight  for  it  before 
the  Legislature. 

County  seat.  Newland.  William  C.  Newland,  of  Caldwell 
County,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  North   Carolina,   1909-1912. 

Beaufort. — 1705.  Bath.  Bath  County  was  formed  in  1696  out  of 
territory  bordering  on  Pamlico  Sound  and  extending  southward 
to  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It  was  at  first  divided  into  "precincts" 
which  in  1738  became  "counties."  Beaufort  County  was  named 
for  Henry,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  Caro- 
lina. He  purchased  the  share  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
County  seat.     Washington.     George  Washington. 
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References : 

Peele:      Bath  and  Pamlico.     N.  C.  Prog.  1904. 

Rodman:     Washington  and  its  Early  Inhabitants.     N.  C.  Prog.  1904. 

Bertie. — 1722.  Bath.  James  and  Henry  Bertie,  lords  proprietors, 
who  in  1728  owned  the  share  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

Bladen. — 1734.  Bath.  Martin  Bladen,  an  English  politician,  who 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  had  charge 
of  colonial  affairs. 

References : 

Ellet:     The  Midnight  Ride  of  Mary  Slocum.     N.  C.  Prog.  1903. 
The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section.     N.  C.  Prog.  1903. 
McKoy:     Incidents   of   the   early   and   permanent   settlement   of   the 
Cape  Fear.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  3. 

Brunswick. — 1764.     New  Hanover  and  Bladen.     House  of  Brunswick 
of  which  the  four  Georges  Kings  of  England  were  members. 
References  : 

Bellamy:     General  Robert  Howe.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  3. 
The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section.     N.  C.  Prog.  1903. 
McKoy:     Incidents   of   the   early   and    permanent   settlement   of  the 
Cape  Fear.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  3. 

Buncombe. — 1791.  Burke  and  Rutherford.  At  first  it  embraced  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  was  so  large  that  it  was 
nicknamed  the  "State  of  Buncombe."  Named  for  Colonel  Edward 
Buncombe,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Born  in  the  West  Indies, 
1742.  Educated  in  England.  Came  to  Tyrrell  County,  K  C, 
1768.  Built  "Buncombe  Hall,"  a  residence  noted  for  its  hospital- 
ity.    Over  the  door  he  wrote : 

"To  Buncombe  Hall 
Welcome  all." 
During  the  Revolution  he  took  the  side  of  the  Americans.  Ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  Eifth  North  Carolina  Regiment  of  Conti- 
nentals, 1776;  ordered  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  defend  that  city 
against  the  British.  Joined  Washington's  Army  in  the  north, 
1777;  was  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  1777,  German- 
town,  Oct.  4,  1777.  At  Germantown  was  badly  wounded.  Died 
in  May,  1778. 

County  seat.     Asheville.     Governor   Samuel   Ashe.      (See  Ashe 
County.) 

RACING  WATER.* 

BY  MARY  BAYARD  CLARKE. 

Racing  Water,  who  can  paint  thee, 

With  thy  scenery  wild  and  grand? 
It  would  take  a  magic  pencil 

Guided  by   a  master  hand. 

Here  are  towering,  rugged  mountains, 

Granite  rocks  all  scarred  and  gray, 
Nature's  altars  whence  her  incense 

Floats  in  wreaths  of  mist  away. 


*The  name  of  the  French  Broad  river  in  the  Cherokee  language  was  "Tah-kee-os-tee,"  signify- 
ing "racing  water." 
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At  thy  feet  the  murmuring  waters 

Now  are  singing  songs  of  praise, 
Or  in  sonorous  notes  triumphant 

A  majestic   pean  raise. 

Down  the  canyon's  rocky  gorges 

Now  they  wildly,  madly  sweep, 
As,  with  laughing  shout  exultant, 

O'er  the  rocks  they  joyous  leap. 

Then  in  calm  and  limpid  beauty 

Still  and  deep  they  silent  flow, 
With  the  verdant  banks  o'erhanging 

Pictured  in  the  depths  below. 

Pulsing  from  the  heart  of  Nature, 
Here  thy  "Hot  Spring's"   genial  gush, 

There,  like  stream   from  Alpine  glacier, 
Down  the  mountains  coldly  rush. 

Tah-kee-os-tee — Racing  Water — 

Was  thy  sonorous  Indian  name, 
But  as  "French  Broad"  thou  art  written 

On  the  white  man's  roll  of  fame. 

Perish  that — but  live  the   other! 

For  on  every  dancing  wave 
Evermore  is  shown  the  beauty 

Of  the  name  the  red  man  gave. 

References: 

Vance:     David  L.  Swain.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
Connor:     Zebulon  Baird  Vance.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
The  Origin  of  Buncombe  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Burke. — 1777.  Rowan.  Thomas  Burke,  Revolutionary  statesman. 
Born  at  Galway,  Ireland,  about  1747 ;  received  a  liberal  education 
studied  medicine  and  in  1764,  went  to  Accomac  County,  Ya.,  and 
commenced  practice ;  studied  law,  and  moved  to  Norfolk,  where  he 
practiced;  moved  to  Hillsboro,  N".  0.,  in  1774;  delegate  to  Provin- 
cial Congress,  April,  1775,  August,  1775,  April,  1776,  November, 
1776.  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  December,  1776,  to 
July,  1781.  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  from  June,  1781,  to 
April,  1782 ;  was  kidnapped  by  the  Tories  September  13,  1781,  and 
carried  to  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  escaped  and  resumed  his  duties  as 
Governor;  defeated  for  reelection  in  April,  1782.  Died  at  Hills- 
boro, N.  C,  December  2,  1783. 

County  seat.     Morganton.     Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  Revolutionary 
soldier;  victor  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  January  17,  1781. 

Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Burke  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Cabarrus. — 1792.  Mecklenburg.  Stephen  Cabarrus,  of  Chowan 
County.  Born  1754  in  France;  came  to  America  early  in  life  and 
settled  at  Edenton.  Elected  to  the  Legislature  seventeen  times, 
1783-1787,  1788-1793,  1795,  1799-1805.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  eight  times,  1789-1792,  1800-1805.  Member  of  State 
Constitutional    Convention,    1788 ;   member   Board   of   Trustees   of 
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University  of  North  Carolina,  1789-1792 ;  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  locate  the  State  Capital,  1792.     Died  August  4,  1808. 

County  seat.  Concord.  Tradition  declares  that  two  factions  in 
the  county  were  disputing  over  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  hut 
finally  settled  the  trouble  by  selecting  the  present  site,  calling  it 
"Concord,"    (peace). 

References: 

The  Origin  of  Cabarrus  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Caldwell. — 1841.  Burke  and  Wilkes.  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  the  first 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Born  in  New 
Jersey,  1773 ;  graduated  from  Princeton  University,  1791 ;  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  Princeton  University,  1795;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1796;  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  1806.  In  1811  he  made  a  successful  tour 
of  the  State  to  collect  funds  for  the  University.  In  1824  he  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  books  for  the  University  Library  and 
other  equipment.  In  1827  delivered  an  address  before  the  Legis- 
lature on  railroads,  then  a  new  subject.  He  advocated  a  railroad 
through  the  center  of  the  State  from  Morehead  City  to  the  Ten- 
nessee line;  was  a  strong  advocate  of  public  schools  and  internal 
improvements.  Remained  at  the  University  until  his  death,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1835. 

County  seat.  Lenoir.  Gen.  William  Lenoir.  (See  Lenoir 
County.) 

Camden. — 1777.  Pasquotank.  Charles  Pratt,  Earl  of  Camden,  a  Brit- 
ish statesman,  one  of  the  strongest  friends  of  the  Americans  in 
the  British  Parliament.  He  took  their  side  in  the  dispute  over 
"taxation  without  representation." 

Carteret. — 1722.  Bath.  Sir  John  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Gran- 
ville, one  of  the  lords  proprietors.  When  the  other  lords  proprie- 
tors sold  their  shares  to  the  king  in  1728,  Carteret  refused  to  sell, 
and  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina  was  laid  off  as 
his  share  in  1744.  It  was  called  the  Granville  District  and  was 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  lost  it  when  the  Revolu- 
tion freed  North  Carolina  from  British  rule. 

County  seat.  Beaufort.  Henry,  Duke  of  Beaufort.  (See  Beau- 
fort County.) 

Caswell. — 1777.  Orange.  Richard  Caswell,  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  statesman.  Born  in  Maryland,  August  3,  1729 ;  received  a  lib- 
eral education;  in  1746  moved  to  North  Carolina;  member  of 
General  Assembly,  1754-1775 ;  speaker,  1770-1771 ;  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Colonial  Militia  under  Gov.  Tryon  at  Battle  of 
Alamance,  May  16,  1771 ;  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army ; 
commanded  the  American  forces  at  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  February  27,  1776.  Delegate  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  1774-1776 ;  delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  November,  1776,  and  its  president;  Governor 
of   North    Carolina,    1777-1780;    commanded   the   North   Carolina 
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troops  at  the  Battle  of  Camden,  1780;  speaker  of  the  Senate  of 
North  Carolina,  1782-1784;  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1785- 
1787;  elected  a  delegate  from  North  Carolina  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  1787,  but  declined ;  State 
Senator,  1789.     Died  November  20,  1789. 

County  seat.  Yanceyville.  Bartlett  Yancey.  (See  Yancey 
County.) 

Catawba. — 1842.  Lincoln.  Named  after  a  tribe  of  Indians  which 
dwelt  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Catawba  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Chatham. — 1770.     Orange.^    Named  in  honor  of  the  great  Englishman 
who  won  for  England  all  of  French  America  and  was  the  most 
eloquent  defender  of  the  American  cause  in  the  British  Parliament 
during  the  Revolution — William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
County  seat.     Pittsboro.     William  Pitt. 

Cherokee. — 1839.  Macon.  An  Indian  tribe  which  still  dwells  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  It  is  the  most  western  county  in  the  State. 
When  we  say  "From  Currituck  to  Cherokee"  we  mean  the  whole 
of  North  Carolina.  Another  expression  meaning  the  same  thing 
is  "From  Murphy  to  Manteo."  (Murphy,  the  county  seat  of 
Cherokee,  is  in  the  extreme  west;  Manteo,  the  county  seat  of  Dare. 
is  in  the  extreme  east.) 

County  seat.  Murphy.  Archibald  D.  Murphey.  Born  in  Cas- 
well County,  1777;  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
studied  law,  and  settled  at  Hillsboro.  State  Senator  from  Orange 
County,  1812-1818.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  1818-1820.  His 
greatest  service  was  in  interest  of  public  education.  He  suggested 
a  plan  for  public  schools  that  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"Father  of  the  Public  Schools."     Died  in  1832. 

References : 

The  Origin  of  Cherokee  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
Connor:     Cherokee  Indians  in  the  Revolution.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
Stringfield:     The    North    Carolina    Cherokee    Indians.     N.    C.    Book. 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.     Also  Vol.  IV,  No.  8. 

Chowan. — 1672.  Albemarle.  Albemarle  County  was  the  first  county 
in  North  Carolina.  It  was  divided  into  "precincts,"  which  in 
1738  became  "counties,"  and  "Albemarle  County"  disappeared 
from  the  map.  For  a  long  time  the  governors  of  North  Carolina 
were  called  "Governors  of  Albemarle."  Chowan  County  was 
named  for  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State  when  the  English  first  came  to  North  Carolina. 

County  seat.  Edenton.  Charles  Eden,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1714-1722. 

References: 

Sikes:     Joseph  Hewes.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  IV,  No.  5. 

Connor:     Joseph  Hewes  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     N.  C. 

Book.  Vol.  X,  No.  3. 
Stone:     Edenton.     N.  C.  Prog.  1902. 
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Dillard:    'St.    Paul's    Church,    Edenton,   and    its   Associations.     N.    C. 

Book.  Vol.  V,  No.  1. 
Dillard:     The  Historic  Edenton  Tea-Party.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  I,  No.  4. 
Drane:     The  Expedition  Against  the  Row  Galley,  "General  Arnold," 

a  side-light  on  Colonial  Edenton.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 
Davis:     James   Iredell.     N.   C.  Prog.   1902. 
Nash:     The   Borough    Towns   of   North   Carolina    (Edenton).     N.    C. 

Book.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2. 

Clay. — 1861.  Cherokee.  Henry  Clay,  an  American  statesman.  Born 
in  Virginia,  April  12,  1777.  Studied  law  and  moved  to  Lexington, 
Ky.  Member  of  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  1803,  1808-1809.  Uni- 
ted States  Senator,  1806-1807  and  1810-1811.  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  Speaker,  1811-1814.  Resigned,  1814.  Again  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  Speaker,  1815-1820.  Resigned,  1820. 
Again  representative  in  Congress,  1821-1825,  and  Speaker,  1821- 
1823.  Secretary  of  State,  in  Cabinet  of  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  1825-1829.  Again  United  States  Senator,  1831-1842,  and 
1849-1852.  He  was  twice  defeated  for  the  Presidency,  each  time 
by  a  North  Carolinian,  in  1832  by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  in  1844 
by  James  K.  Polk.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  American 
orators.  He  died  in  Washington  in  1852  while  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 
Reference : 

The  Origin  of  Clay  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Cleveland. — 1841.  Rutherford  and  Lincoln.  Colonel  Benjamin 
Cleveland.  Born  in  Virginia,  May  26,  1738.  Came  to  North 
Carolina  about  1769,  in  what  is  now  Wilkes  County.  Famous  as 
leader  on  the  frontier  and  as  Indian  fighter.  Appointed  Ensign 
in  North  Carolina  Continental  Line,  1775;  Lieutenant,  1776.  Re- 
signed and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  Militia  of  Wilkes   County, 

1778.  Representative  in  House  of  Commons,  1778 ;  State  Senator, 

1779.  Constantly  engaged  in  warfare  against  Indians  and  Tories. 
In  1780  led  his  regiment  against  the  British  and  Tories  under 
Ferguson,  bore  an  important  part  in  Battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
October  7,  1780.  After  the  Revolution  moved  to  South  Carolina, 
where  he  died,  October,   1806. 

County   seat.      Shelby.     Isaac   Shelby,   one   of  the   "Heroes   of 
King's  Mountain";  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

BATTLE   OP  KING'S   MOUNTAIN. 

'Twas  on  a  pleasant  mountain  the  Tory  heathens  lay, 

With  a  doughty  Major  at  their  head,  one  Ferguson,  they  say; 

Cornwallis  had  detach'd  him  a  thieving  for  to  go, 

And  catch  the  Carolina  men,  or  lay  the  rebels  low. 

The  scamp  had  rang'd  the  country  in  search  of  royal  aid, 

And  with  his  owls  perch'd  on  high,  he  taught  them  all  his  trade. 

But,  ah!   that  fatal  morning,  when  Shelby  brave  drew  near, 
'Tis  certainly  a  warning  that  Government  should  hear, 
And  Campbell  brave,  and  Cleveland,  and  Colonel  John  Sevier, 
Each  with  a  band  of  gallant  men  to  Ferguson  appear. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills, 
Just  then  our  trusty  rifles  sent  a  dose  of  leaden  pills; 
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Up,  up  the  steep  together  brave  Williams  led  his  troop, 

And  join'd  by  Winston,  bold  and  true,  disturbed  the  Tory  coop. 

The  royal  slaves, — the  royal  owls,  flew  high  on  every  hand, 
But  soon  they  settled — gave  a  howl,  and  quarter'd  to  Cleveland; 
I  would  not  tell  the  number  of  Tories  slain  that  day, 
But  surely  it  is  certain  that  none  did  run  away. 

For  all  that  were  living  were  happy  to  give  up, 
So  let  us  make  thanksgiving,  and  pass  the  bright  tin  cup; 
To  all  our  brave  regiment,  let's  toast  'em  for  their  health, 
And  may  our  glorious  country  have  joy,  and  peace  and  wealth. 

References : 
Allen:     Battle  of  King's  Mountain.     N.  C.  Prog.  1907. 
Connor:     King's  Mountain  Boys.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
Connor:     Benjamin  Cleveland.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Columbus. — 1808.      Bladen    and   Brunswick.      Christopher    Columbus, 
discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

County  seat.     Whiteville.     James  B.  White,  first  representative 
from  Columbus  County  in  the  State  Senate,  1809  and  1810. 

Craven. — 1712.     Bath.     William,  Lord  Craven,  one  of  the  lords  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina. 

Cunty  seat.     New  Bern.     Bern,  capital  of  Switzerland,  whence 
came  the  early  settlers  of  Craven  County. 
References: 

Allen:     The  German  Palatines  in  North  Carolina.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol. 

IV,  No.  12. 
Ashe:     The  Tuscarora  War,  1711-15.     N.  C.  Prog.  1904. 
Kennedy:     Colonial  New  Bern.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 
Coon:      Early  New  Bern.     N.  C.  Prog.  1904. 
Clark:     The    Indian    Massacre   and   the    Tuscarora   War    of   1711-13. 

N.  C.  Book,  Vol.  II,  No.  3. 
Coon:     The  Huguenot  Settlements  and  de  Graff enried's  Colony.     N.  C. 

Prog.  1904. 
Nash:     The  Borough  Towns  of  North  Carolina  (New  Bern).     N.  C 

Book.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2. 
Pittman:     The   Revolutionary  Congresses  of  North  Carolina.     N.   C 
Book.  Vol.  II,  No.  6. 

Cumberland. — 1754.  Bladen.  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, second  son  of  King  George  II.  Cumberland  was  the  com 
mander  of  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  which  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  were  so  badly  defeated.  Many  of  them  came 
to  America,  and  their  principal  settlement  was  at  Cross  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County. 

County  seat.     Fayetteville.     Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  the  famous 
young   Frenchman,    the   friend    of    Washington,    who    helped    the 
Americans  win  their  independence  of  England. 
References: 

Connor:     La  Fayette's  Visit  to  Fayetteville.     N.  C.  Prog.  1905. 

McRae:     The  Fayetteville  Independent  Light  Infantry.     N.  C.  Book 
Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 

Connor:     Flora  MacDonald.     N.  C.  Prog.  1905. 

Connor: James  C.  Dobbin.     N.  C.  Prog.   1905. 

Nash:     The     Borough     Towns     of     North     Carolina     (Fayetteville) 
N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2. 
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The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Section.     N.  C.  Prog.  1905. 

Connor:  The  Convention  of  1789  and  its  Centennial  Celebration. 
N.  C.  Prog.  1905. 

Connor  (H.  G.)  :  The  Convention  of  1788-1789,  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.    Hillsboro  and  Fayetteville.     N.  C.  Book,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4. 

Currituck. — 1672.     Albemarle.     An  Indian  tribe. 

Dare. — 1870.     Currituck,  Tyrrell,  and  Hyde.     Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
English  child  born  in  America. 

County  seat.  Manteo.  The  Indian  warrior,  friend  of  the  whites, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  led  the  "Lost  Colony"  to  Croatan,  his 
home. 

THE  LOST  COLONY. 

BY   MRS.    MARGARET   J.   PRESTON. 

The  breath  of  spring  was  on  the  sea: 

Anon  the  Governor  stepped 
His  good  ship's  deck  right  merrily; 

His  promise  had  been  kept. 

"See,  see!  the  coastline  comes  in  view!" 

He  heard  the  mariners  shout — 
"We'll  drop  our  anchors  in  the  sound 

Before  a  star  is  out!"  , 

"Now,  God  be  praised,"  he  inly  breathed, 

"Who  saves  from  all  that  harms: 
Tomorrow  morn  my  pretty  ones 
Will  rest  within  my  arms!" 

At  dawn  of  day  they  moored  their  ships, 

And  dared  the  breakers'  roar. 
What  meant  it?     Not  a  man  was  there 

To  welcome  them  ashore! 

They  sprang  to  find  the  cabins  rude; 

The  quick  green  sedge  had  thrown 
Its  knotted  web  o'er  every  door 

And  climbed  each  chimney-stone. 

The  spring  was  choked  with  winter's  leaves, 

And  feebly  gurgled  on; 
And  from  the  pathway  strewn  with  wrack 

All  trace  of  feet  was  gone. 

Their  fingers  thrid  the  matted  grass, 

If  there  perchance  a  mound 
Unseen  might  heave  the  broken  turf; 

But  not  a  grave  was  found. 

They  beat  the  tangled  cypress  swamp, 

If  haply  in  despair 
They  might  have  strayed  into  its  glade, 

But  found  no  vestige  there. 

"The  pine!   the  pine!"  the  governor  groaned; 
And  there  each  staring  man 
Read,  in  a  maze,  one  single  word 
Deep  carven — CRO-A-TAN! 
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But  cut  above,  no  cross,  no  sign, 

No  symbol  of  distress; 
Naught  else  beside  that  mystic  line, 

Within  the  wilderness! 

And  where  and  what  was  "Cro-a-tan"? 

But  not  an  answer  came, 
And  none  of  all  who  read  it  there 

Had  ever  heard  the  name! 

"Oh,  daughter!   daughter!   with  the  thought 

My  harrowed  brain  is  wild!  — 
Up  with  the  anchors!   I  must  find 
The  mother  and  the  child!" 

In  vain,  in  vain,  their  heart-sick  search; 

No  tidings  reached  them  more, 
No  record  save  that  silent  word 

Upon  that  silent  shore. 

The  mystery  rests  a  mystery  still, 

Unsolved  of  mortal  man; 
Sphinx-like,  untold,  the  ages  hold 
The  tale  of  Cro-a-tan. 
Reference: 

Winston:     The    First    Settlement   on   Roanoke    Island.     N.    C.    Prog. 
1902. 


ON   HATTERAS   BAR. 


BY  HENRY  JEROME  STOCKARD. 


The  night  was  wild,  the  breakers  churned; 

In  heaven's  vast  shone  not  a  star; 
Alone  the  light,  mist-haloed,  burned 

On  Hatteras  Bar. 

Prom  out  the  scabbard  of  the  dark 

There  flashed  a  sudden  blazing  brand, 
Which,  grasped  by  some  puissant  hand, 

Was  thrust  against  a  shrinking  bark 
With  so  dire,  deadly,  damning  might 
'Twas  broke  to  fragments  dazzling  white. 

Then  denser  sunk  the  lurid  air, 

And  cries  blent  with  the  surges'  jar, 

And,  stabbed,  the  ship  clung  reeling  there 
On  Hatteras   Bar. 

The  ocean  massed  its  ancient  strength, 

And  hoarser  raved  the  savage  gale; 

To  shreds  was  rent  each  helpless  sail; 
The  vessel  trembled  through  its  length; 

It  lurched,  and  ghost-like,  through  the  gloom 

Shivered,  vanished  to  its  doom. 

The  souls  that  in  the  sad  winds  moan, 
Where  lay  at  morn  that  shattered  spar!  — 

That  sob  where  plangent  seas  intone 
On  Hatteras  Bar. 
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Davidson. — 1822.  Rowan.  William  Lee  Davidson,  a  General  in  the 
American  Army.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1746.  Father  brought 
him  to  Rowan  County,  Worth  Carolina,  1750.  Appointed  Major 
Fourth  W.  C.  Regiment,  Continental  Line,  1776.  Joined  Washing- 
ton's Army  in  Wew  Jersey,  1777.  Took  part  in  battles  of  Prince- 
ton, Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth.  Promoted  for  gallan- 
try to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Returned  to  Worth  Carolina,  1779 ; 
active  in  subduing  Tories.  Appointed  Brigadier-General  of  Mili- 
tia;  1780;  resisted  invasion  of  Worth  Carolina  by  British,  1781; 
killed  at  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford,  February  1,  1781.  The  United 
States  has  erected  a  monument  to  him  at  Guilford  Battleground. 

County   seat.     Lexington.      From   Lexington,   Mass.,   where   the 
first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution  was  fought. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Davidson  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Davie. — 1836.  -  Rowan.  William  Richardson  Davie,  Governor  of 
Worth  Carolina.  Born  in  England,  January  20,  1756.  Came  to 
Waxhaw,  S.  C,  1763.  Graduated  from  Princeton  University, 
1776.  Took  part  of  Americans  in  disputes  with  Great  Britain. 
Served  against  British  in  Wew  Jersey,  while  a  student  at  Prince- 
ton, 1776.  Studied  law  at  Salisbury,  W.  C,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1779.  Elected  Major  of  Worth  Carolina  Cavalry,  1779.  Ac- 
tive in  campaign  against  the  British  in  Worth  and  South  Carolina, 
1779-1781.  Wounded  at  Battle  of  Stono  Ferry,  S.  C,  June  20, 
1779.  Saved  American  Army  from  destruction  after  battle  of 
Camden,  August,  1780.  Appointed  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Septem- 
ber, 1780.  Defended  Charlotte  against  Cornwallis,  1780.  Ap- 
pointed Quartermaster-General  of  American  forces  by  Gen.  Greene, 
December,  1780.  Equipped  Greene's  Army.  After  Revolution 
made  his  home  at  Halifax,  W.  C.  Member  General  Assembly, 
1786,  1787,  1789,  1791,  1793,  1794,  1796,  1798.  Delegate  to  the 
Convention  which  framed  Constitution  of  United  States,  1787. 
Delegate  to  State  Conventions  of  1788  and  1789.  Advocated  ratifi- 
cation of  Federal  Constitution  by  Worth  Carolina.  Author  of  act 
to  found  the  University  of  Worth  Carolina,  1789 ;  laid  cornerstone 
of  University,  October  12,  1792.  For  many  years  Trustee  of  Uni- 
versity. Governor  of  Worth  Carolina,  1799.  Appointed  by  Wash- 
ington Brigadier-General  in  United  States  Army,  1796.  Appointed 
by  President  John  Adams  special  ambassador  to  negotiate  treaty 
between  United  States  and  France,  1799-1800.  Died  in  South 
Carolina,  Wovember  18,  1820.  Judge  William  Gaston  said  of 
him :  aHe  was  a  great  man  in  an  age  of  great  men,  admired  and 
loved  by  the  virtuous  and  the  wise." 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Davie  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Duplin. — 1749.  Wew  Hanover.  George  Henry,  Lord  Duplin,  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman. 

County  seat.  Kenansville.  James  Kenan,  Revolutionary  leader ; 
delegate  to  Provincial  Congress,  August,  1774,  August,  1775,  Wo- 
vember, 1776,  State  Senator,  1777-1783,  1787-1791,  1793. 
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Reference: 

Carr:     Battle  of  Rockfish  Creek.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VI,  No.  3. 

Durham. — 1881.  Orange  and  Wake.  Named  after  the  town  of  Dur- 
ham, a  thriving  manufacturing  city. 

Edgecombe. — 1732.  Bath.  Sir  Richard,  Baron  Edgecombe,  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Forsyth. — 1849.  Stokes.  Forsyth  County  was  settled  by  Moravians 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1753.  They  were  Germans  who  had  come 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1738,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  settlers  and 
to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity.  In  1751  they  bought  100,- 
000  acres  in  North  Carolina,  and  called  it  "Wachovia,"  from  two 
German  words,  "wach,"~  a  stream,  and  "aue,"  a  meadow.  In  1753 
the  first  settlers  came — twelve  unmarried  men — and  laid  off  their 
first  town,  Bethebara.  Others  followed,  and  in  1759  Bethania  was 
begun  and  in  1766,  Salem.  Forsyth  County  was  named  for  Benja- 
min Forsyth,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  Born  in  Stokes  County, 
K  C.  Entered  United  States  Army,  April,  1800.  Honorably 
discharged,  June,  1800.  Represented  Stokes  County  in  General 
Assembly,  1807,  1808.  Reentered  United  States  Army,  1809,  as 
Captain.  Took  active  part  in  War  of  1812,  along  Canadian  fron- 
tier. Promoted  for  gallantry  to  rank  of  Major.  Stationed  as 
commander  of  the  post  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  1813.  Surprised  a 
party  of  British  at  Morristown,  February  6,  1813,  captured  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  and  arms,  without  losing  a  man.  British 
force  of  1,200  men  attacked  Ogdensburg,  February  21,  1813,  and 
captured  it.  May  27,  1813,  Major  Forsyth  took  part  in  capture 
of  Fort  George,  Canada.  Was  killed  at  Battle  of  Odelltown,  ou 
the  Canadian  frontier,  June  28,  1814. 

County  seat.     Winston.     Col.  Joseph  Winston,  one  of  the  "He- 
roes  of   King's   Mountain";    State    Senator   from   Stokes    County, 
1790,  1791;  member  of  Congress  1793-1795,  1803-1807. 
Reference: 

Clewell:     History  of  Wachovia  in  North  Carolina. 

Fries:     History  of  Forsyth  County. 

Clewell:     Moravian    Settlements    in    North    Carolina.     N.    C.    Book. 
Vol.  II,  No.  4. 

Connor:     The  Beginning  of  Wachovia.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

The  Origin  of  Forsyth  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Franklin. — 1779.  Bute  (now  Warren  and  Franklin).  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  January  17,  1706 ;  received  a 
public  school  education;  learned  the  art  of  printing,  and  after 
working  at  his  trade  in  Philadelphia  and  London,  established  him- 
self at  Philadelphia;  Pennsylvania  State  printer;  postmaster  at 
Philadelphia;  a  member  of  the  Provinicial  Assembly,  1744-1754; 
appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  British  North  American  col- 
onies; agent  of  Pennsylvania  at  London;  a  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1775-76;  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; sent  as  diplomatic  commissioner  to  France  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  1778-1785;  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1785-1788; 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
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tion,  1787 ;  published  "Poor  Kichard's  Alamanac,"  several  works 
on  electricity,  and  numerous  political  pamphlets;  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, April  17,  1790. 

Gaston. — 1846.  Lincoln.  William  Gaston,  an  American  statesman 
and  jurist.  Born  at  New  Bern,  N.  C,  September  19,  1778 ;  attended 
Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College;  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
in  1796;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798,  attaining  prom- 
inence in  the  legal  profession  in  the  State;  State  Senator  in  1800, 
1812,  1818,  1819;  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  North 
Carolina,  1808,  1809,  1824,  1827,  1828,  1831,  serving  in  1808  as 
Speaker;  a  Presidential  elector  in  1809;  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1813  to  1817;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  1834-1844;  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1835;  declined  the  nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1840;  died  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  23,  1844. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Gaston  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Gates. — 1779.  Hertford.  General  Horatio  Gates,  who  commanded 
the  American  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  At  this  battle  an 
entire  British  Army  was  captured,  but  General  Gates  contributed 
nothing  to  that  success.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant battles  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  a  time  Gates  was  very 
popular,  many  people  thought  him  a  great  soldier,  and  some  wished 
to  remove  Washington  and  put  Gates  in  command  of  the  American 
Army.  In  1780  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  American  Army 
in  the  South,  and  proved  to  be  a  foolish,  incompetent  officer.  He 
was  badly  defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Camden,  S.  C,  August 
16,  1780.  He  then  retired  to  his  home  in  Virginia  and  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

Graham. — 1872.  Cherokee.  William  Alexander  Graham,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman.  Born  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  Sept.  5,  1804; 
received  a  classical  education ;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1824;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practicing 
at  Hillsboro;  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1833  to  1840;  State  Senator,  1854,  1862;  United  States  Sena- 
tor, from  December  10,  1840,  to  March  3,  1843 ;  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  1845-1848 ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  July  20,  1850,  to 
March  7,  1853 ;  Whig  candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1852 ;  Sena- 
tor in  the  Second  Confederate  Congress,  1864-1865;  delegate  to 
the  Philadelphia  Union  Convention  in  1866 ;  died  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  August   11,  1875. 

Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Graham  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
Connor:     William   A.  Graham.     N.   C.   Prog.   1907. 

Geanville. — 1746.     Edgecombe.     Sir  John  Carteret,   Earl  Granville, 
who  owned  the  Granville  District.     He  was  Prime  Minister  under 
King  George  II.,  and  a  very  brilliant  man. 
Reference: 

Pittman:     John  Penn.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  IV,  No.  5. 
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Greene. — 1799.  Glasgow  and  Craven.  Glasgow  County  was  named 
in  honor  of  James  Glasgow,  the  first  Secretary  of  State  after  1776. 
He  had  been  a  prominent  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  but  while 
Secretary  of  State  was  convicted  of  fraud  in  issuing  land  grants 
in  Tennessee,  and  his  name  was  expunged  from  the  map.  Greene 
County  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  Wash- 
ington's "right-hand  man."  Next  to  Washington  General  Greene  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  fought  the 
Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  and  saved  North  Carolina  from 
the  British. 

Guilford. — 1770.  Rowan  and  Orange.  Francis,  Earl  of  Guilford,  an 
English  nobleman,  father  of  Lord  North,  the  chief  adviser  of 
King  George  III.  during  the  Revolution.  After  his  father's  death 
Lord  North  became  the  Earl  of  Guilford.  A  large  number  of  Ger- 
mans from  Pennsylvania  settled  in  this  county.  In  their  covered 
wagons  they  followed  the  great  road  from  Pennsylvania  through 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  selected  fertile  lands  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  creeks  in  what  is  now  Guilford  County.  Greensboro, 
the  county  seat,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  famous  American  gen- 
eral, Nathanael  Greene.  General  Greene  fought  the  great  Battle 
of  Guilford  Court  House  against  Lord  Cornwallis,  not  far  from 
Greensboro.  "Greensborough,"  wrote  a  traveler  in  1849,  is  "a 
thriving,  compact  village.  *  *  *  It  is  the  capital  of  Guilford 
County.  *  *  *  Very  few  of  the  villages  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  Northern  town  than  Greens- 
borough.  The  houses  are  generally  good,  and  the  stores  give  evi- 
dence of  active  trade." 

County  seat.  Greensboro.  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  who  fought 
the  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  in  Guilford  County.  (See 
Greene  County.) 

THE  BATTLE  OP  GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE. 


FROM    "CAROLINA,"    BY    JAMES    B.    SHEPARD. 


Hail,  old  Guilford,  hail! 

Thy  soil  is  sacred.     Thine  the  battle  ground 
Where  England's  strong  and  haughty  hosts  grew  pale 

In  victory's  presence.     Here  the  brave  were  crowned 
With  fame  immortal.     Here  the  loudest  gale 

Of  battle  sounded,  while  the  blue  profound, 
Rent  with  thy  shouts  of  triumph,  cleared  away, 
And  poured  upon  thee  Freedom's  perfect  day. 

Here  brave  Cornwallis  led  his  glittering  bands 

In  pomp  and  splendor — here  the  free  winds  played 

With  plume  and  banner — here  the  loud  commands 
Of  battle  thundered,  as  in  strength  arrayed 

The  veteran  legions  of  the  eastern  lands 

Moved  to  the  music  which  their  valor  made 

On  their  own  heart-strings.     Hark!  the  strife  begins, 

And  the  red  squadrons  come  like  rushing  winds. 
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But  Greene  is  here,  and  like  a  lofty  rock, 

Which  rolls  aside  the  tempest's  deafening  roar, 

His  hosts  are  stationed,  and  he  seems  to  mock 

The  advancing  squadrons.     Now  the  changeful  shore 

Of  the  wide  sea  of  battle  lessens,  and  the  shock 
Of  charging  legions  dyes  the  field  with  gore. 

But  hark!   what  sound  was  that  which  rose  and  fell 

Amid  the  battle's  deep  and  deadly  swell? 

'Twas  Gunby's  battle  signal.     Who  hath  swayed 
A  brighter  manner  than  the  one  which  throws 

From  off  his  brow  the  smoke  his  rifle  made? 
And  now  the  strife  is  hushed,  and  dread  repose 

Broods   o'er  both  armies.     Britain  stands   arrayed 
In  haughty  silence,  while  her  humble  foes, 

Fixing  their  hopes  on  Gunby,  bend  to  hear 

His  long  shrill  rifles,  musical  and  clear. 

A  low,  deep  murmur  breaks  the  silence  now, 

A  thousand  eyes  are  glancing  on  the  sight 
Of  each  loud  rifle,  and  the  lofty  brow 

Of  Gunby  kindles  with  a  glorious  light, 
To  see  his  heroes,  summoned  from  the  plow, 

Advance  so  firmly  to  the  bloody  fight. 
The  charge  is  sounded.     His  brave  troops  hath  won 
What  gallant  Greene  so  gloriously  begun. 

Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Guilford  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Halifax. — 1758.     Edgecombe.     George,  Earl  of  Halifax,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  control  of  the  colonies  before  the 
Revolution. 
Reference: 

Nash:     The    Borough    Towns    of   North    Carolina    (Halifax).     N.    C. 

Book.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2. 
Pittman:     The   Revolutionary  Congresses  of  North   Carolina.     N.   C. 
Book.  Vol.   II,  No.  6. 

Harnett. — 1855.  Cumberland.  Cornelius  Harnett.  Born  April  20, 
1723,  in  Chowan  County.  Father  moved  to  the  Cape  Fear  in 
1726.  Harnett  became  a  resident  of  Wilmington,  1750.  Alder- 
man of  Wilmington  for  eleven  years.  Member  General  Assembly, 
1754  to  1775.  One  of  the  leaders  of  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
1765-1766.  A  leader  in  the  Assembly  against  "taxation  without 
representation."  Member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence,  1773. 
Chairman  of  Wilmington  Committee  of  Safety,  1774-1775 ;  Chair- 
man of  New  Hanover  County  Committee  of  Safety,  1775;  Presi- 
dent Provincial  Council,  1775-1776 ;  President  of  Council  of  Safety, 
1776;  member  of  Provincial  Congress,  April,  1775,  August,  1775, 
April,  1776,  November,  1776;  author  of  Halifax  Resolution  of 
April  12,  1776,  by  which  "North  Carolina  was  the  first  colony  to 
vote  explicit  sanction  to  independence."  Member  of  first  Council 
of  State  under  independent  State  government,  1777.  Delegate  to 
Continental  Congress,  1777-1780.  Captured  by  the  British  1781, 
and  died  from  cruel  treatment,  April  28,  1781.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  to  him  at  Wilmington. 

County  seat.     Lillington.    Alexander  Lillington,  a  Revolutionary 
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soldier  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Americans,  with  Cas- 
well (see  Caswell  County)  at  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge. 

Haywood. — 1808.  Buncombe.  John  Haywood.  Born  in  Edgecombe 
County,  February  23,  1755.  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  1787 
to  1827.  He  was  interested  in  education;  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  thirty-five  years ;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
located  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill.  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Raleigh  Academy,  for  many  years  a  famous  school  at  Raleigh. 
The  first  mayor  of  Raleigh,  though  the  office  was  then  called  "In- 
tendant  of  Police."     Died  at  Raleigh,  November  18,  1827. 

County  seat.     Waynesville.     Named  for  Anthony  Wayne.     (See 
Wayne  County.) 
References  : 

Allen:     History  of  Haywood  County. 

The  Origin  of  Haywood  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Henderson. — 1838.  Buncombe.  Leonard  Henderson,  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Carolina.  Born  October  6,  1772,  in  Granville  County. 
After  receiving  a  good  education  he  studied  law.  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  eight  years.  Resigned  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law.  At  Williamsboro,  in  Granville  County,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  law  school  in  North  Carolina.  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  part  of  time  as  Chief  Justice,  1818-1833.  Died  August 
13,  1833. 

County    seat.      Hendersonville,    also    named    for    Chief    Justice 
Henderson. 

Under  Buncombe  County,  page  17,  is  a  poem,  "Racing  Waters,"  on  the 
French  Broad  river,  which  is  also  appropriate  for  Henderson  County. 

Hertford. — 1759.  Chowan,  Bertie,  and  Northampton.  Francis  Sey- 
mour Conway,  Earl  of  Hertford,  an  English  nobleman.  He  was 
a  brother  of  General  Conway,  a  distinguished  British  soldier  and 
member  of  Parliament,  who  favored  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act. 
The  word  Hertford  is  said  to  mean  "Red  Eord." 
Reference : 

Winborne:     History  of  Hertford  County. 

Hoke. — 1911.  Cumberland  and  Robeson.  Robert  E.  Hoke.  Major- 
General  Confederate  States  Army.  Born  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C, 
May  27,  1837.  Studied  military  affairs  at  Kentucky  Military 
Academy.  Became  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  cotton  seed 
oil,  paper,  iron,  etc.  Lieutenant  Company  K,  First  Regiment  of 
North  Carolina  troops,  called  '"Bethel  Regiment,"  1861.  Took 
part  in  Battle  of  Bethel,  June,  1861;  praised  by  commanding  offi- 
cer "for  his  great  zeal,  energy  and  judgment."  Elected  Major, 
September,  1862;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1862;  took  part  in  the  great 
battles  around  Richmond,  under  Johnston  and  Lee,  1862 ;  Colonel 
of  21st  North  Carolina  Regiment,  1862;  Brigadier-General,  1863; 
served  under  General  Lee  throughout  1863.  Captured  Plymouth, 
N.  C.  (then  held  by  United  States  troops),  1864.  President  Davis 
telegraphed  him  his  promotion  to  Major-General.  Rejoined  Lee 
in  Virginia,  and  served  in  the  great  battles  against  Grant.     Joined 
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Johnston's  Army  in  North  Carolina,  1865;  bore  important  part 
in  Battle  of  Bentonville,  March  19,  1865.  Since  the  War,  has 
been  in  private  life.  He  now  (1911)  lives  at  Bialeigh.  The  his- 
tory of  Hoke  County  until  1911  is  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of 
Cumberland  and  Robeson  Counties. 

Hyde. — 1705.  Bath.  Called  Wickham  until  about  1712.  Named 
Hyde  in  honor  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  one  of  the 
lords  proprietors. 

Iredell. — 1788.  Rowan.  James  Iredell,  of  Edenton,  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  the  State.  Born  in  England,  October  5,  1751. 
Came  to  Edenton,  K  C,  1768.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  1770.  Ap- 
pointed by  Provincial  Congress,  1776,  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Elected  Judge,  1777;  Attorney-General,  1779-1792.  Again 
appointed  to  revise  the  laws,  1787.  Member  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Conventions,  1788,  1789.  Leader  of  the  advocates  of 
adopting  the  new  Federal  Constitution.  His  able  speeches  for  the 
Constitution  attracted  the  attention  of  President  Washington  who 
appointed  him,  1790,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Served  until  his  death,  October  20,  1799. 
References : 

The  Origin  of  Iredell  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Davis:     James  Iredell.     N.  C.  Prog.  1902. 

Jackson. — 1851.  Haywood  and  Macon.  Andrew  Jackson,  President- 
of  the  United  States.  Born  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement  N.  C, 
March  15,  1767;  early  education  limited;  during  the  Revolution 
captured  by  the  British  and  brutally  struck  by  an  officer  whose 
boots  he  refused  to  clean ;  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  his  mother ; 
studied  law  at  Salisbury,  JST.  C. ;  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  West- 
ern District  of  North  Carolina,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  1788 ; 
delegate  to  the  convention  in  1796  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
Tennessee;  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Tennessee  from 
1796  to  1797;  United  States  Senator,  1797-1798;  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  1798-1804;  served  in  the  Creek  War 
of  1813;  Major-General  in  the  United  States  Army,  1814;  de- 
feated the  British  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815;  commanded  an 
expedition  which  conquered  Florida,  1817;  Governor  of  Florida, 
1821;  United  States  Senator,  1823-1825;  President  of  the  United 
States,  1829-1837.     Died  June  8,  1845. 

County  seat.     Webster.     Daniel  Webster,  the  great  orator. 
References : 

The  Origin  of  Jackson  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Sikes:     Andrew  Jackson.     N.  C.  Prog.  1907. 

Johnston. — 1746.  Craven.  Afterwards  parts  of  Duplin  and  Orange 
were  added.  Gabriel  Johnston,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  from 
1734  to  1752.  Born  in  Scotland;  educated  University  of  St.  An- 
drews ;  studied  medicine ;  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Uni- 
versity St.  Andrews;  moved  to  London,  as  a  political  writer;  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1733 ;  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina,  1734.     Active  in  promoting  welfare  of  the  colony,  induced 
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many   Scotch   and   German   settlers   to    come   to    North   Carolina. 

Died  in  office  July  17,  17^2. 

Reference: 

Connor:     The  Battle  of  Bentonville.     N.  C.  Prog.  1905. 

Jones. — 1779.  Craven.  Willie  (pronounced  as  if  written  Wiley)  Jones, 
a  Revolutionary  statesman.  Born  in  Halifax  County,  N".  C,  in 
1731 ;  received  a  liberal  education ;  member  Provincial  Congresses 
of  1775  and  1776;  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1777-1780; 
State  Senator,  1782,  1788 ;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
1780-1781 ;  elected  to  the  United  States  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787,  but  declined;  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 1788,  1789 ;  leader  of  opponents  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Died  near  Raleigh  in  1801. 

Lee. — 1907.     Chatham  and  Moore.     General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Lenoir. — 1791.  Dobbs  and  Craven.  Dobbs  County  was  named  in 
honor  of  Arthur  Dobbs,  one  of  the  Royal  Governors  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1791  the  county  was  divided  into  Lenoir  and  Glasgow,  and 
the  name  of  Dobbs  erased  from  the  map.  Lenoir  was  named  for 
William  Lenoir,  one  of  the  "heroes  of  King's  Mountain."  Born 
May  20,  1751,  in  Virginia.  Was  brought  by  his  father  to  Edge- 
combe County,  N.  C,  about  1759.  Took  side  of  colonists  in  dis- 
putes with  England.  Moved,  1775,  to  that  part  of  Surry  County 
afterwards  Wilkes.  Accompanied  General  Rutherford  (see  Ruther- 
ford County)  on  expedition  against  Cherokee  Indians,  1776.  Cap- 
tain in  Cleveland's  Regiment  (see  Cleveland  County)  at  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  October  7,  1780.  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Wilkes 
County,  1777-1839.  Member  of  House  of  Commons,  1781-1783; 
State  Senator,  1787-1795;  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  1790-1794. 
Member  of  State  Constitutional  Conventions,  1788  and  1789.  First 
President  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.  Died  May  6,  1839. 
County  seat.  Kinston.  Originally  Kingston,  or  "King's  town," 
founded  while  North  Carolina  was  a  colony  of  the  King  of  England. 

Lincoln. — 1779.  Tryon.  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  a  distinguished 
General  of  the  Revolution,  whom  Washington  appointed  to  receive 
the  sword  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  Ger- 
man settlements  were  made  in  Lincoln  County  between  the  years 
1745  and  1750,  while  it  was  still  a  part  of  Mecklenburg.  Mecklen- 
burg was  cut  off  from  Anson  in  1762,  and  afterwards  a  part  of 
Mecklenburg  was  made  into  a  new  county,  called  Tryon,  in  honor 
of  William  Tryon,  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  Governor  Tryon  was  for  the  King,  so  in  1779 
Tryon  County  was  divided  into  two  counties,  called  Lincoln  and 
Rutherford.  Lincoln  County  and  the  county  seat,  Lincolnton,  were 
both  named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  an  American  General 
who  fought  under  Washington.  When  Lincoln  County  was  formed 
Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  the  General  in  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  There  were  several 
thousand  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  his  army.  So  the  new  county 
was  named  in  honor  of  their  general. 
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References  : 

Nixon:     History  of  Lincoln  County.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  IX,  No.  3. 
Graham:     Battle   of   Ramsaur's    Mill.     N.    C.    Book.   Vol.    IV,    No.    2. 

See  also  N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 
The  Origin  of  Lincoln  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Macon. — 1828.  Haywood.  Nathaniel  Macon,  an  American  statesman. 
Born  in  Warren  County,  N.  C,  December  17,  1757 ;  pursued  classi- 
cal studies ;  attended  Princeton  College ;  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war;  State  Senator,  1780-1782  and  1784-1785;  Representative 
in  Congress,  1791-1815;  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1801-1807;  United  States  Senator,  1815-1828;  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  1825-1827;  President  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1835;  Presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1836.     Died  in  Warren  County,  1ST.  C,  June  29,  1837. 

County  seat.      Franklin.     Benjamin   Franklin.      (See   Franklin 
County.) 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Macon  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

McDowell. — 1842.  Rutherford  and  Burke.  Joseph  McDowell,  Revo- 
lutionary soldier.  Born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1756;  moved  to 
Burke  County,  N.  C. ;  active  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1782-1788 ;  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  the  State  Convention,  1788 ;  Representative 
in  Congress,  1793-1795  and  1797-1799.  Died  in  Burke  County, 
K  C. 

County  seat.     Marion.     Francis  Marion,  General  in  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Famous  partisan  leader  of  South  Carolina. 

Madison. — 1851.  Buncombe  and  Yancey.  James  Madison,  President 
of  the  United  States.  Born  at  Port  Conway,  Va.,  March  16,  1751 ; 
graduated  from  Princeton  College,  1771 ;  studied  law  and  admitted 
to  the  bar ;  State  Representative,  1776,  and  an  executive  councilor, 
1778;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  1780-1783  and  1786- 
1788,  and  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  1787 ;  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Virginia,  1789-1797 ;  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  1801-1809 ;  President,  1809-1817.  Died  at 
Montpelier,  Va.,  June  28,  1836. 

Under  Buncombe  County,  page  17,  is  a  poem,  "Racing  Water" 
(the  French  Broad  river),  which  is   also  appropriate  for  use  in 
Madison  County. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Madison  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Martin. — 1774.  Halifax  and  Tyrrell.  Josiah  Martin,  the  last  Royal 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  probable  this  name  would  have 
been  changed,  like  that  of  Dobbs  and  Tryon,  but  for  the  popularity 
of  Alexander  Martin,  Governor  in  1782,  and  again  in  1790.  Josiah 
Martin  was  born  in  England,  April  3,  1737,  appointed  Major  in  the 
English  army.  Appointed  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1771. 
During  his  administration  the  Revolutionary  movement  was  organ- 
ized in  North  Carolina.     The  first  Provincial  Congress  met  at  New 
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Bern,  August  25,  1774.  On  April  4,  1775,  at  Governor  Martin's 
command,  the  last  Assembly  in  North  Carolina  under  Royal  rule 
met  at  New  Bern.  In  June,  1775,  he  fled  from  the  Palace  at  New 
Bern  and  took  refuge  in  Fort  Johnston,  on  the  Cape  Fear.  July 
19  he  was  driven  from  Port  Johnston  by  the  Cape  Fear  patriots 
under  John  Ashe  and  Cornelius  Harnett,  and  took  refuge  on  a 
British  man  of  war.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Royal  government  in 
North  Carolina.  In  1780  he  joined  Cornwallis  in  his  invasion  of 
North  Carolina.  After  the  Revolution  Martin  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  April  13,  1786. 

Mecklenburg. — 1762.  Anson.  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg, 
Queen  of  George  III.,  King  of  England.  The  county  seat,  Char- 
lotte, one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  the  State,  was  also  named  in  her 
honor.  Mecklenburg  County  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 

References : 

Alexander:     Early  Settlers  of  the  Hopewell  Section. 

Alexander:     History  of  Mecklenburg  County. 

Tompkins:     History   of  Mecklenburg   County. 

Brevard:     James  Knox  Polk.     N.  C.  Prog.  1907. 

Graham:     The  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  V,  No.  4. 

Clarkson:     Hornet's  Nest.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  I,  No.  6. 

Noble:     The  Capture  of  Charlotte  by  Cornwallis.     N.  C.  Prog.  1907. 

Mitchell. — 1861.  Yancey,  Watauga,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and  McDowell. 
Elisha  Mitchell,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Born  in  Connecticut,  August  19,  1793;  educated  at  Yale  College 
and  entered  the  ministry.  Professor  of  mathematics,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1817-1825.  Professor  of  chemistry,  1825-1857. 
He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  highest  mountain  peaks  east  of 
the  Rockies  are  in  this  State.  Climbed  to  the  top  of  Black  Moun- 
tain to  measure  it,  and  prove  his  statement.  Afterwards,  in  1857, 
his  statement  being  disputed,  he  again  climbed  to  the  top,  and  again 
measured  its  height.  While  on  this  expedition  he  fell  from  a  tall 
cliff,  forty  feet  high,  and  was  killed.  Several  days  later  his  body 
was  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  of  water.  It  was  carried 
to  Asheville  and  buried,  but  afterwards  it  was  taken  up  and  re- 
buried  on  the  top  of  Black  Mountain,  now  called  in  his  honor, 
Mount  Mitchell.  A  monument  has  been  erected  on  top  of  the 
mountain  in  his  memory. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Mitchell  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Montgomery. — 1779.  Anson.  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  lost 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Quebec  in  1775  while  trying  to  conquer 
Canada. 

County  seat.     Troy.     John  B.  Troy,  a  prominent  attorney  of  the 
county,  and  solicitor. 

Moore. — 1784.  Cumberland.  Judge  Alfred  Moore,  of  Brunswick. 
Born  May  21,  1755.  Captain  in  First  North  Carolina  Regiment  of 
Continentals,  1775 ;  served  against  the  Highlanders  in  campaign 
which  ended  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  February  27,  1776 ;  took  part 
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in  defence  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  1776;  resigned  from  army  1777. 
Admitted  to  bar  1775;  Attorney-General,  1782-1790;  member  of 
House  of  Commons,  1792 ;  Judge  Superior  Court,  1798-1799  ;  Judge 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1799-1804.  Kesigned  1804. 
Died,  October  15,  1810. 

Nash.— 1777.  Edgecombe.  Francis  Nash,  a  soldier  of  the  Kevolution. 
Born  in  Virginia,  1742.  Came  to  Hillsboro,  1ST.  C,  1762.  Clerk  of 
Orange  County  court,  1763.  Member  General  Assembly,  1764, 
1770,  1773.  Captain  in  colonial  militia  at  battle  of  Alamance,  May 
16,  1771.  Member  of  Provincial  Congress,  April,  1775,  August, 
1775.  Lieutenant-Colonel  First  North  Carolina  Kegiment  Conti- 
nental line,  1775;  Colonel,  1776;  Brigadier-General,  1777.  Joined 
Washington's  army  in  New  Jersey,  1777.  Killed  at  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  October  4,  1777. 

THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  FRANCIS  NASH. 

BY  ALEXANDER   MAKTIN. 


Genius  of  Freedom!     Whither  art  thou  fled? 
While  fields  of  death  thy  sons  undaunted  tread, 
Lo,  where  for  thee  thy  brightest  heroes  fall, 
And  not  thy  shield  to  ward  the  winged  ball. 

On  Bunker's  height  great  Warren  is  no  more; 
The  brave  Montgomery's  fate  we  next  deplore; 
Princeton's  fam'd  fields  to  trembling  Britain  tell, 
How,  scored  with  wounds,  the  conquering  Mercer  fell; 
New  England's  boast,  the  generous  Worster,  slain, 
Demands  our  tears,  while  Britons  fly  the  plains. 
Last  flow  our  sorrows  for  a  favorite  son, 
Whom,  weeping,  Carolina  claims  her  own, 
The  gallant  Nash,  who,  with  the  fatal  wound, 
Though   tortured,    welt'ring   on   the   hostile    ground, 
"Fight  on,  my  troops,"  with  smiling  ardor  said, 
"  'Tis  but  the  fate  of  war,  be  not  dismay'd." 

High  heaven  ordain'd  for  great  designs  this  woe, 
Which,  till  the  destined  period,  none  must  know. 
Heroes  of  old  thus  for  their  country  stood, 
Raised  mighty  empires,  founded  with  their  blood; 
In  this  new  world  like  great  events  must  come; 
Thus  Athens  rose,  and  thus  imperial  Rome. 

jSTew  Hanover. — 1729.     Bath.     Hanover,  a  country  in  Europe  whose 
ruler  became  king  of  England  with  the  title  of  George  I. 

County  seat.    Wilmington.     Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wilming- 
ton, Prime  Minister  of  England,  friend  and  patron  of  Gen.  Gabriel 
Johnston,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town. 
References: 

Waddell:     History  of  New  Hanover  County. 

Davis:     Cornelius  Harnett:     "The  Pride  of  the  Cape  Fear."     N.  C. 

Prog.  1903. 
Connor:     Cornelius  Harnett.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  V,  No.  3. 
Whitaker:     William  Hooper.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  V,  No.  1. 
Davis:     The  Stamp  Act  on  the  Cape  Fear.     N.  C.  Prog.   1903.     See 
also  N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  I,  No.  3. 
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Sprunt:     Tales    of   the    Cape   Fear    Blockade.     N.    C.    Book.     Vol.    I, 

No.  10.     See  also  N.  C.  Prog.  1903. 
Nash:     The  Borough  Towns  of  North  Carolina  (Wilmington).     N.  C. 

Book.  Vol.  VI,  No.   2. 
The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section.     N.  C.  Prog.  1903. 
McKoy:     Incidents   of  the   Early  and   Permanent  Settlement  of  the 

Cape  Fear.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  3. 
Bassett:     The  County  of  Clarendon.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  II,  No.  10. 

Northampton. — 1741.  Bertie.  George,  Earl  of  Northampton,  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman.  His  son,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wilmington, 
was  high  in  office  when  Gabriel  Johnston  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  who  had  the  town  of  Wilmington  named  in  his  honor. 

County     seat.       Jackson.       Andrew     Jackson.       (See    Jackson 
County. 

Onslow. — 1734.  Bath.  Arthur  Onslow,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  British  Parliament. 

County   seat.      Jacksonville.      Andrew   Jackson.      (See   Jackson 
County. ) 

Orange. — 1752.  Granville,  Johnston,  and  Bladen  counties.  It  was 
named  Orange  in  honor  of  William  of  Orange,  a  famous  Dutch 
soldier  and  statesman.  In  1689  William  of  Orange  became  King 
of  England.  In  English  history  he  is  known  as  King  William  III. 
He  was  one  of  England's  best  and  greatest  rulers,  and  did  so  much 
to  secure  liberty  for  the  people  of  England  that  his  name  is  hon- 
ored wherever  English  liberty  is  enjoyed.  Orange  County  was  set- 
tled by  the  Germans  and  the  Scotch-Irish.  Most  of  that  part  of 
the  county  settled  by  the  Germans  has  since  been  formed  into  the 
counties  of  Guilford,  Randolph,  and  Alamance. 

Hillsboro,  the  county  seat  of  Orange,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  North  Carolina  for  many  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    Named  for  Lord  Hillsborough,  an  English  nobleman,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  colonies. 
References: 

Brooks:     The  Regulators.     N.  C.  Prog.  1907. 

The  Origin  of  Orange  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Nash:     The  Scotch-Irish  in  Orange  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1907. 

Nash:     History  of  Orange  County.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  X,  No.  2. 

Nash:     Historic  Hillsboro.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4. 

Nash:     The   Borough  Towns  of  North   Carolina    (Hillsboro).     N.   C. 
Book.  Vol.  VI,   No.   2. 

Pittman:      The  Revolutionary  Congresses  of  North   Carolina.     N.   C. 
Book.  Vol.  II,  No.  6. 

Pamlico. — 1872.     Craven  and  Beaufort.     An  Indian  name. 

Pasquotank. — 1672.  Albemarle.  A  tribe  of  Indians  in  eastern  Caro- 
lina. 

Pender. — 1875.  New  Hanover.  William  D.  Pender,  Major-General 
in  the  Confederate  army.  Born  in  Edgecombe  County,  N.  C,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1834.  Graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  1854.  Saw  service  in  the  West  fighting  against 
Indians.  Kesigned  from  the  United  States  army  March  31,  1861, 
and  in  May  entered  the  service  of  North  Carolina.    Elected  Colonel 
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of  the  Third  Regiment,  Worth  Carolina  Volunteers,  May  16,  1861. 
Fought  bravely  in  a  half  dozen  pitched  battles  under  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  and  took  part  in  most  of  the  great  battles  around  Rich- 
mond. On  account  of  his  skill  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  which  was  witnessed  by  President  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Presi- 
dent promoted  him  on  the  field  to  Brigadier-General.  Bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  The  last  order  given 
by  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was  to  General  Pender.  "You  must  hold 
your  ground,  General  Pender,"  he  said,  as  he  was  carried  off  the 
field,  "you  must  hold  your  ground."  General  Pender  held  his 
ground.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  Major-General. 
Wounded  at  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Died  from  this  wound,  July  18, 
1861. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MOORE'S  CREEK  BRIDGE. 


FKOM    A   POEM    BY    MARSHALL    DELANCEY    HAYWOOD. 


Recalling  now  the  years  long  dead, 

Methinks  again   I  hear 
MacDonald's   Highland   legions  tread 

The  pathway  to  Cape  Fear. 
A  winding  creek  they  soon  behold, 

Spanned  by  a  bridge  of  pine, 
Where,  like  the  Spartan  host  of  old, 

Stands  drawn  our  battle  line. 

"King  George  and  broadswords!"  fierce  and  loud, 

Next  rings  their  slogan  call, 
As  their  great  chieftain,  brave  McLeod,* 

Comes  rushing  to  his  fall; 
Yet  onward  still,  with  charge  and  cheer, 

His  clansmen  press  the  fight, 
As  paladins,  unknown  to  fear, 

With  claymores  long  and  bright. 

The  bridge  was  long,  with  planks  uptorn, 

The  stream  ran  swift  below, 
Yet  quick  to  dare  this  hope  forlorn, 

Pressed  forward  still  our  foe; 
Before  our  rifles'  deadly  crack 

Full  brave  they  made  a  stand, 
But  faltered  on  the  narrow  track 

Ere   they   had   gained   the   land. 

Then,  drenched  with  blood,  they  onward  bore, 

While  still  was  spared  them  breath, 
And  fell  our  fatal  guns  before — 

Unconquered   still   in   death! 
Thus  darkly  closed  that  deadly  fray 

And  Freedom's  sun  uprose, 
To  shine  on  happy  scenes  today 

When  vanquished  are  our  foes. 

References: 

Connor:     The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.     N.  C.  Prog.  1905. 
Noble:     The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  11. 


'Pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "cloud." 
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The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section.     N.  C.  Prog.  1903. 

McKoy:      Incidents   of  the   Early   and   Permanent   Settlement   of  the 
Cape  Fear.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  3. 

Perquimans. — 1672.     Albemarle.     A  tribe  of  Indians. 

County   seat.      Hertford.      Earl    of    Hertford.      (See    Hertford 
County. ) 
References  : 

Connor:     John  Harvey.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1. 

McMullan:     Hertford.     N.  C.  Prog.  1902. 

Ashe:      George  Durant.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  X,  No.  1. 

White:     The  Quakers  of  Perquimans.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 

Person. — 1791.  Caswell.  General  Thomas  Person,  Revolutionary 
patriot,  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  University,  and  a 
building  was  erected  in  his  honor  called  Person  Hall. 

Pitt.— 1760.     Beaufort,    William  Pitt.     (See  Chatham.) 

County  seat.    Greenville.     Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.     (See  Greene 
County. ) 

Polk. — 1855.  Rutherford  and  Henderson.  William  Polk,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier.  Born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  July  9, 
1758.  Entered  Revolutionary  army,  1775 ;  served  in  South  Caro- 
lina ;  wounded  at  battle  of  Canebrake,  S.  C,  December  22,  1775 ; 
elected  Major  Ninth  North  Carolina  Regiment  Continental  line, 
November,  1776 ;  joined  Washington's  army  in  New  Jersey,  1777 ; 
took  part  in  battle  of  Brandywine,  Pa.,  September  11,  1777; 
wounded  at  battle  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  October  4,  1777 ;  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Caswell  at  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C,  August  16, 
1780;  took  part  in  battles  of  Cowan's  Ford,  N.  C,  February  1, 
1781,  and  Guilford  Court  House,  March  15,  1781.  Apppinted  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  a  South  Carolina  regiment  by  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina ;  later  Colonel ;  took  active  part  in  cam- 
paign in  South  Carolina,  especially  at  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
September  8,  1781.  Served  in  Legislature  1787,  1790,  1791.  Pres- 
ident State  Bank  at  Raleigh,  1811-1819.  Trustee  of  University, 
1792-1834.     Died  at  Raleigh,  January  14,  1834. 

County  seat.     Columbus,     Christopher  Columbus. 

Randolph. — 1779.  Guilford.  Peyton  Randolph,  an  American  states- 
man. Born  near  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  in  1723 ;  received  a  classical 
education ;  studied  law  and  practiced ;  served  many  years  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  was  its  Speaker  several  years; 
President  of  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1773 ;  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1774;  delegate  to 
Continental  Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1775.  Died  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  22,  1775. 

County  seat.     Asheboro.     Governor  Samuel  Ashe.      (See  Ashe 
County. ) 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Randolph  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 
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Richmond. — 1779.  Anson.  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  in  William  Pitt's  second  administration. 
He  was  a  strong  friend  of  the  American  colonies  and  made  the  mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  be  granted  their  independence. 
County  seat.  Rockingham.  Charles  Wentworth,  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.     (See  Rockingham  County.) 

Robeson. — 1786.  Bladen.  Colonel  Thomas  Robeson,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  Born  in  Bladen  County,  N.  C,  January  11,  1740. 
Member  Provincial  Congress,  August,  1775 ;  April,  1776,  and  No- 
vember, 1776.  An  officer  in  Whig  army  at  battle  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  February,  1776.  Was  appointed  Colonel  of  militia.  Active 
against  Tories  throughout  the  Revolution.  His  home  was  burned 
by  them,  1781.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  battle  of  Elizabethtown, 
September,  1781,  where  the  Tories  were  defeated  and  peace  estab- 
lished in  the  Cape  Fear  section.  Died  May  2,  1785. 
Reference: 

McMillan:      The  Croatans.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  X,  No.  3. 

Rockingham. — 1785.  Guilford.  Charles  Wentworth,  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, who  was  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  British  Parliament 
that  advocated  American  independence.  He  was  Prime  Minister 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 

County  seat.    Wentworth.     (See  above.) 

THE  HILLS  OF   DAN. 


BY    ABRAHAM    FORREST    MOREHEAD. 


The  world  is  not  one  garden  spot, 
One  pleasure-ground  for  man; 

Few  are  the  spots  that  intervene, 
Such  as  the  "Hills  of  Dan 


1 1 " 


Though  fairer  prospects  greet  mine  eyes 

In  Nature's  partial  plan, 
Yet  I  am  bound  by  stronger  ties, 

To  love  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

The  breezes  that  around  them  play, 
And  the  bright  streams  they  fan, 

Are  loved  as  scenes  of  childhood's  day, 
Amid  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

Here,  too,  the  friends  of  early  days, 

Their  fated  courses  ran; 
And  now  they  find  a  resting  place 

Amid  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

Ye  saw  the  twilight  of  my  dawn, 

When  first  my  life  began; 
And  ye  shall  see  that  light  withdrawn, 

My  native  Hills  of  Dan. 

Whatever  fortune  may  ensue, 
In  life's  short  changeful  span, 

Oft  mem'ry  shall  turn  back  to  view 
My  native  Hills  of  Dan. 
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The  love  that  warms  this  youthful  breast 

Shall  glow  within  the  man; 
And  when  I  slumber,  may  I  rest 

Amid  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

Rowan. — 1753.  Anson.  Rowan  County  in  1753  included  the  territory 
that  today  is  found  in  thirty  counties,  and  it  ran  so  far  beyond  the 
mountains  that  perhaps  no  white  man  in  North  Carolina  had  ever 
been  as  far  west  as  its  boundary  line.  Named  in  honor  of  Matthew 
Rowan,  a  prominent  leader  in  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  1732 ;  moved  to  New 
Hanover  County,  1734;  surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina,  1736; 
with  Edward  Mosely  and  Robert  Halton  ran  part  of  the  boundary 
line  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  1737.  President  of  Coun- 
cil and  acting  Governor,  1753-1754,  when  the  county  of  Rowan  was 
formed.     Continued  member  of  Council  until  his  death,  in  1760. 

County  seat.     Salisbury.     From  city  of  same  name  in  England. 
References : 

The  Origin  of  Rowan  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Rumple:     History  of  Rowan  County. 

MeCorkle:     Colonel  Francis  Locke.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  X,  No.  1. 

Nash:     The   Borough  Towns  of  North  Carolina    (Salisbury).     N.   C. 
Book.  Vol.  VI,  No.  2. 

Rutherford. — 1779.  Tryon  and  Burke.  General  Griffith  Rutherford, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Born  in  Ireland ;  came  to  America,  1739  ; 
settled  in  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  1753 ;  member  General  Assembly 
1766,  1770,  1771;  Sheriff  of  Rowan  County,  1769;  member , Provin- 
cial Congresses,  1775-1776;  appointed  Colonel  of  Rowan  militia, 
1775;  Brigadier-General,  1776;  in  July,  1776,  led  2,500  men  across 
the  mountains,  through  Swannanoa  Gap,  to  the  Tuckaseegee,  down 
Valley  River  and  the  Hiawassee,  against  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
destroyed  their  towns,  and  put  an  end  to  their  raids.  In  1779  took 
part  in  defence  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Wounded  and  captured  at  battle 
of  Camden,  August  16,  1780.  Member  State  Senate  from  Rowan 
County,  1777-1780,  1783-1786.  In  1786  removed  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  died  in  1800.  Both  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have 
named  counties  for  him. 

County  seat.     Rutherfordton.     Griffith  Rutherford. 

Sampson. — 1784.  Duplin  and  New  Hanover.  Colonel  John  Sampson, 
who  was  a  member  of  Governor  Martin's  Council. 

Scotland. — 1899.  Richmond.  Named  after  the  country  of  Scotland, 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  are  descendants  of  Scotch  Highlanders. 

Stanly. — 184-1.  Montgomery.  John  Stanly,  an  American  statesman. 
Born  in  North  Carolina ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
New  Bern,  1798,  1799,  1812-1815,  1818-1819,  1823,  1825-1826; 
Representative  in  Congress,  1801-1803,  1809-1811.  In  1802,  as  a 
result  of  political  disputes  he  fought  a  duel  with  former  Governor 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  in  which  Spaight  was  killed.  In  1803 
Stanly  was  pardoned  by  Governor  Benjamin  Williams.  He  died  in 
New  Bern,  August  3,  1834. 
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Reference: 
The  Origin  of  Stanly  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Stokes. — 1789.  Surry.  Colonel  John  Stokes,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Born  March  20,  1756,  probably  in  Virginia.  In  February, 
1776,  appointed  Ensign  in  Sixth  Virginia  Regiment  Continental 
line;  promoted  to  Lieutenant  December,  1776;  Captain  February, 
1778.  Was  desperately  wounded  and  lost  his  right  arm  at  Wax- 
haw,  when  the  British,  under  Tarleton,  defeated  the  Americans 
under  Buford,  May  29,  1780.  After  the  Revolution  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  K  C.  Was  State  Senator,  1786  and  1787.  Moved 
to  Salisbury,  1788.  Member  General  Assembly  and  also  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Fayetteville,  which  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  1789.  Was  the  law  teacher  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  Appointed  by  Washington  United  States  Judge  for  North 
Carolina,  1789.    Died  October  12,  1790. 

Appropriate  for  programs  in   Stokes   County  is  a  poem,  "The 
Hills  of  Dan,"  printed  under  Rockingham  County,  above. 
References : 

Clewell:     History  of  Wachovia  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Origin  of  Stokes  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1908. 

Surry. — 1771.  Rowan.  Lord  Surrey,  a  prominent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  opposed  the  taxation  of  the  American  colonies  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

THE  CLIFF. 

(Pilot  Mountain,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.) 


BY    JOHN    HENRY    BONER. 


See  yonder  cliff — how  ghastly  bare 

Lightning  has  torn  its  rugged   face. 
It  looks  like  one  whom  cursed  care 

Has  robbed  of  every  peaceful  grace. 

Yet  how  sublime!     How  proudly  still! 

Barren  and  thunder-beat  and  drear. 
Behold  the  unconquerable  will, 

Dead  to  emotion — love  or  fear — 

Unchanging  when  the  rising  sun 
Gilds  its  high  head  with  heavenly  light, 

Or  when  the  red  moon  breaks  upon 
Its  brow  across  the  gulf  of  night. 

3wain. — 1871.  Jackson  and  Macon.  David  L.  Swain,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  President  of  the  University.  Born  January 
4,  1801,  in  Buncombe  County;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822;  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly,  1824,  1825,  1826,  1828,  1829.  Elected 
Superior  Court  Judge,  1830.  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1833- 
1835.  Member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1835.  President 
of  the  University,  1835-1868.  The  doors  of  the  University  were 
closed  by  the  "carpet-bag"  government  of  North  Carolina  in  1868, 
and  President  Swain  was  dismissed.    Died  August  27,  1868. 
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References : 

The  Origin  of  Swain  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
Vance:     David  L.  Swain.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Connor:     Cherokee  Indians  in  the  Revolution.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 
Stringfield:     The    North    Carolina    Cherokee    Indians.     N.    C.    Book. 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.     Also  Vol.  IV,  No.  8. 

Transylvania. — 1861.  Henderson  and  Jackson.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  "trans,"  across,  "sylva,"  woods. 

County  seat.  Brevard.  Ephraim  Brevard,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  who  helped  to  win  for  Charlotte  the  name, 
"The  Hornets'  Nest"  of  the  Kevolution. 

Under  Buncombe  County  is  a  poem,  "Racing  Waters"  (the  French 
Broad  river),  which  is  also  appropriate  for  use  in  Transylvania 
County. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Transylvania  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Tyrrell. — 1729.  Albemarle.  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  who  at  one  time  was 
one  of  the  lords  proprietors. 

Union. — 1842.  Anson  and  Mecklenburg.  Named  in  honor  of  the 
"Union"  of  the  States. 

County   seat.      Monroe.      James    Monroe,    fifth    President    of    the 
United  States. 

Vance. — 1881.  Granville,  Warren,  and  Franklin.  Zebulon  Baird 
Vance.  Born,  in  Buncombe  County,  N.  C,  May  13,  1830 ;  educated 
at  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  and  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1852  ;  county 
attorney  for  Buncombe  County;  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Commons  in  1854;  Representative  in  Congress,  1857-1861.  En- 
tered the  Confederate  army  as  Captain  in  May,  1861,  and  made 
Colonel  in  August,  1861.  Elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
August,  1862,  and  reelected  in  1864;  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  November,  1870,  but  was  refused  admission,  and 
resigned  in  January,  1872 ;  again  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
1876-1878 ;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  took  his  seat 
March  18,  1879 ;  reelected  in  1884  and  1890,  serving  until  his  death, 
April  14,  1894. 

County  seat.  Henderson.  Leonard  Henderson.  (See  Hender- 
son County.) 

Wake. — 1770.  Johnston,  Cumberland,  and  Orange.  Governor  Tryon's 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wake.  Some  historians  say  that  the 
county  was  named  for  "Esther  Wake,  the  popular  sister  of  Tryon's 
wife,"  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  person  ever 
existed.     She  is  purely  a  creature  of  the  imagination. 

County  seat.     Raleigh.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
References: 

Battle:      The  Early  History  of  Raleigh. 

Amis:     Historical  Raleigh. 

Briggs:     Joseph   Gales,    Editor   of  Raleigh's   first   newspaper.     N.    C 
Book.  Vol.  VII,  No.  2. 
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Battle:  Raleigh  and  the  Old  Town  of  Bloomsbury.  N.  C.  Book. 
Vol.  II,  No.  7. 

Addresses  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  marking  the  site  of  Blooms- 
bury.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  XI,  No.  1. 

Haywood:     The  Genesis  of  Wake  County.     N.  C.  Book.  Vol.  V,  No.  1. 

Warren. — 1779.  Bute  and  Granville.  General  Joseph  Warren,  a 
brave  Massachusetts  soldier  who  fell  while  fighting  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

Washington. — 1799.  Tyrrell.     George  Washington. 

County  seat.     Plymouth.     Town  of  the  same  name  in  England, 
whence  sailed  Raleigh's  expeditions  to  Roanoke  Island,  1584-1587. 

Watauga. — 1849.  Ashe,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  and  Yancey.  Named  after 
an  Indian  tribe. 

The  county  seat  is  Boone,  named  in  honor  of  the  famous  hunter, 
Daniel  Boone.  Born  in  Pennsylvania;  moved  into  North  Carolina 
and  settled  on  Yadkin  River  when  a  boy.  Soon  grew  tired  of  his 
quiet  life  on  the  Yadkin  and  started  for  the  unbroken  wilderness 
across  the  mountains,  and  explored  what  is  now  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  Afterwards  returned  to  North  Carolina,  but  nine  years 
later  went  still  further  into  the  wild  woods,  followed  by  his  own 
family  and  several  other  hunters;  they  made  a  settlement  called 
Boonesboro  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky  river,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Kentucky. 
Reference: 

The  Origin  of  Watauga  County.     N.  C.  Prog.  1909. 

Wayne. — 1779.  Dobbs  and  Craven.  Anthony  Wayne,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  January  1,  1745 ;  received  a  lim- 
ited education ;  farmer ;  member  of  the  colonial  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  1773 ;  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army ;  after  the  war 
moved  to  Georgia,  and  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  donated  him 
by  that  State  as  a  recompense  for  his  military  service;  delegate  to 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787 ;  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Georgia,  1791-1792 ;  in  1792  his  seat  was  declared 
vacant  by  the  House ;  again  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
army  as  Major-General  and  General-in-Chief  of  the  army;  con- 
cluded a  treaty  August  3,  1795,  with  the  hostile  Indians  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Died  at  Presque  Isle,  Pa.,  December  15,  1796. 
Reference: 

Ellet:     The  Midnight  Ride  of  Mary  Slocum.     N.  C.  Prog.  1903. 

Wilkes. — 1777.  Surry  and  Burke.  John  Wilkes.  Wilkes  was  a  vio- 
lent opponent  of  the  Tory  Party  in  England,  who  would  not  let 
him  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  The 
Americans  imagined  he  was  suffering  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
named  the  county  in  his  honor. 

Wilson. — 1855.  Edgecombe,  Nash,  Johnston,  and  Wayne.  Louis  D. 
Wilson.  Born  in  Edgecombe  County,  May  12,  1789.  Twenty 
times  elected  to  the  General  Assembly.  Served  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1815,  1816,  1817,  1818,  1819;  in  Senate,  1820,  1824,  1825, 
1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  1838,  1840,  1842,  1844, 
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1846.  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  1832.  Member  of  Constitutional 
Convention,  1835.  Presidential  elector,  1836.  In  1846  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Senate,  returned  home,  raised  a  regiment, 
and  joined  United  States  Army  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  regret  at  his  resigna- 
tion, and  thanking  him  for  his  "able,  dignified,  and  patriotic  serv- 
ices" to  the  State.  Was  appointed  by  President  of  the  United 
States  Colonel  12th  Regiment  United  States  Army.  Died  in  Mex- 
ico, from  fever,  August  12,  1847.  Left  his  estate  "to  t  the  poor  of 
Edgecombe."    A  monument  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Tarboro. 

Yadkin. — 1850.  Surry.  Name  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Yadkin 
River  which  runs  through  it.    It  is  supposed  to  be  an  Indian  name. 

Yancey. — 1833.  Burke  and  Buncombe.  Bartlett  Yancey.  Born  in 
Caswell  County,  ST.  C,  about  1780 ;  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  studied  law  and  practiced;  Representative  in 
Congress,  1813-1817.  State  Senator  and  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
1817-1827.     Died  in  Caswell  County,  K  C,  August  30,  1828. 

County  seat.  Burnsville.  Otway  Burns,  of  Beaufort.  Captain 
of  a  privateer  during  the  War  of  1812,  which  inflicted  great  dam- 
age to  English  commerce.  Member  House  of  Commons  from  Car- 
teret County,  1821-1822,   1824-1827,   1832.     State   Senator,   1828- 


1829,  1831,  1833-1834. 


CAROLINA. 


FROM       CAROLINA,       BY    THOMAS    W.     HARRINGTON. 


Carolina,  the  pride  of  my  bosom, 

Carolina,  the  land  of  the  free, 
Carolina,  the  home  of  my  fathers, 

Carolina,   my  song  is   of  thee. 

From  Mitchell,  the  pride  of  the  mountains, 
To  Hatteras,  the  dread  of  the  sea, 

The  sunshine  of  liberty  gladdens 
And   Tyranny  trembles   at   thee. 

Her  honor  is  high  as  the  summit 

Of  Mitchell,  her  loftiest  peak; 
Her  vigor  is  that  of  the  Roman, 

Her  spirit  is  that  of  the  Greek. 

Her  daughters  are  bright  as  the  sunshine 
That  lightens  the  hills  of  the  west, 

And  fair  as  the  rose  of  the  valley 

That  blushes  and  blooms  on  her  breast. 

Carolina!   Carolina,  forever! 

A  glorious  destiny  waits 
Carolina,  the  cradle  of  freedom, 

The  noblest  of  all  the  great  States. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINIANS  IN  HISTORY. 


BY   MATT    W.   RANSOM. 

A    DECLAMATION. 

(From  an  address  delivered  at  Greensboro,  at  the  "First  North  Carolina  Reunion,"  October  12,  1903.) 

It  is  impossible  to  express  our  emotions  on  beholding  this  unnum- 
bered multitude;  this  countless  throng  of  intelligent,  happy,  hopeful, 
expectant  faces  from  every  section  of  this  boundless  Republic;  all  ani- 
mated with  one  sentiment  of  fervid  interest  and  affection  for  the  "dear 
old  home."  Here,  right  here,  are  united  throbbing  hearts,  from  all 
the  divisions  of  our  country,  in  one  patriotic  aspiration  for  renewed 
and  continued  brotherhood  and  association.  One  hope,  one  purpose — 
for  the  oblivion  of  every  painful  memory.  It  is  an  occasion  for  uni- 
versal congratulation — not  a  cloud,  not  a  shadow  on  the  day — the  whole 
horizon  beams. with  promise  and  hope.  It  is  a  day  of  destiny;  of  power 
and  patriotism.  It  is  a  day  in  history,  of  glorious  life — a  day  without 
a  discord.  We  can  almost  see  the  bow  of  peace  with  its  covenants  in 
the   eternal   skies     *     *     *     *     *     *     * 

What  memories !  What  histories,  does  this  scene  revive !  We  can 
almost  behold  the  beautiful  myth  of  tradition  and  history,  and  see  the 
gallant,  gifted,  glorious  Raleigh  springing  from  his  proud  ship  and 
planting  the  standard  of  England  and  the  Cross  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  near  the  Roanoke.  We  can  almost  hear  the  echoes  of  the 
great  Atlantic  beating  its  "alarms"  on  "deathly  Hatteras."  We  can 
watch  the  first  colonists  on  their  frail  but  faithful  vessels  with  nothing 
but  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  God  alive  in  their  hearts.  We 
see  colony  after  colony  lost,-  and  nothing  left  but  the  dismal  romance 
of  a  tragedy.  Finally,  a  settlement  is  established,  the  first  permanent 
beginning  of  a  free  civilized  government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
destined  soon  to  become  the  greatest,  grandest,  best,  the  sun  has  shone 
on.  The  forest  is  subdued — the  savage  is  overcome — a  chain  of  set- 
tlements from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Georgia  follows. 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  Trade,  the  Arts  succeed;  the  New  World 
flourishes ;  the  Mother  Country  menaces  her  liberties.  Resistance, 
united  resistance  is  made.  Mecklenburg — glorious,  immortal  Mecklen- 
burg— on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1775,  lights  on  the  streets  of  de- 
voted Charlotte  the  first  fire  of  American  Independence.  North  Caro- 
lina consecrates  herself  to  liberty,  and  free  government.  A  free  State 
is  organized  at  Halifax,  "heroic  Halifax."  Her  constitution  declares 
for  a  university  of  learning,  and  for  education  of  the  people.  The 
Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  is  Avon.  The  victory  of  King's  Mountain 
strikes  the  British  with  dismay.  Cornwallis  "staggers  back"  from 
Guilford  Courthouse,  wounded,  crippled,  sick,  to  finally  surrender  at 
Yorktown.  The  sword  of  Washington  everywhere  is  triumphant,  glo- 
rious— but  greatest  and  best  when  his  own  great  hand  resigns  it  to  the 
laws  of  his  country.  A  united  free  government  is  founded  by  the 
States  and  people,  and  North  Carolina   after  deliberation   adopts  her 
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Constitution,  and  demands  admission  to  the  Union.  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  then  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
hails  her  coming  into  the  Union,  and  pronounces  her  the  "important 
State  of  North  Carolina.'7  History  says  of  her  that  she  has  always 
defied  and  destroyed  oppression;  that  tyranny  lies  dead  at  her  feet; 
that  she  has  never  worn  the  yoke  of  power;  that  her  people  may  right- 
fully be  called  "The  Children  of  Liberty."  No  stain  of  fraud,  cruelty, 
persecution,  or  shame,  darkens  her  fair  name;  but  her  whole  life  is 
the  unsullied  record  of  a  brave,  honest,  upright  people,  devoted  to  lib- 
erty, law,  order,  and  to  God.  My  countrymen,  for  one  moment  let  us 
contemplate  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  thousand  names  who  have  hon- 
ored, adorned,  blessed  her  history. 

The  Revolution  records  no  brighter  or  truer  names  than  those  of 
Caswell,  Davie,  Sumner,  Nash,  Davidson,  Ashe,  Cleveland,  McDowell, 
Moore,  Waddell  *  *  *  *  A  more  faithful,  noble,  illustrious,  mod- 
est line  of  patriots,  heroes,  martyrs,  can  not  be  found,  than  our  beloved 
State  presents  in  her  Revolutionary  history.  Their  ashes  sleep  in 
deathless  memory  and  gratitude  among  the  deliverers  and  benefactors 
of  their  country  and  mankind. 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  is  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con— born  in  the  County  of  "Bute"  (now  the  counties  of  Warren  and 
Franklin).  History  says  "there  were  no  Tories  in  Bute."  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was  barely  established  when  he  appears  in  Congress 
as  a  representative  from  North  Carolina.  He  remained  in  the  House 
and  Senate  for  thirty-seven  years.  Three  times  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  twice  President  of  the  Senate.  His  history  is  known  to  the  world. 
If  the  Senate  stands  for  a  thousand  years,  he  will  continue  to  stand  as 
its  model  figure  of  honesty,  and  devotion  to  the  people's  rights,     *     *     * 

Then  comes  the  able,  learned,  eloquent  Gaston,  the  proved  superior 
of  Henry  Clay  in  parliamentary  debate.  Next  Badger,  the  Master  of 
Law;  "Webster's  Superior  and  Story's  Equal";  to  whom  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  accorded  the  unmatched  honor  of  unanimously  de- 
claring in  solemn  resolution  recorded  in  its  annals,  its  sincere  regret 
at  his  leaving  the  Senate,  and  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  Sena- 
tors for  his  ability   and  courtesy.     *     *     *     * 

Let  me  but  touch  a  few  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  grand  forest.  See 
Daniel  Boone,  monarch  of  the  woods  and  rifle.  Look  at  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  one  conqueror  without  a  defeat;  the  crowned  hero  of  New 
Orleans,  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought;  the  invincible  president  and 
statesman,  who  crushed  all  opposition  under  his  feet.  James  K.  Polk, 
the  able,  just,  and  wise  President ;  chief  actor  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas ;  President  when  the  Mexican  War  was  fought ;  and  who  ex- 
tended our  territory  and  power  broadly  to  the  Pacific.  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  the  Hercules  of  the  Senate  for  thirty  years.  William  R.  King, 
Vice-President  with  Pierce.     *     *     *     * 

My  countrymen,  it  is  my  duty,  sacred  to  truth,  to  history,  and  to  our 
whole  country,  to  remind  you  of  the  conduct  of  North  Carolina,  our 
mother  State,  in  that  memorable  war  of  the  States.  It  is  a  history 
without  a  thorn.  Far  from  reviving  bitterness  and  cruel  animosity,  its 
exalted  influence  is  to  compose  strife,  to  bury  differences,  to  reconcile 
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a  people,  and  to  strengthen  fraternal  union.  There  is  nothing,  literally 
nothing,  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  to  give  one  pain  to  the  people 
of  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam.  Not  a  shame 
on  the  record.  Not  one  sinister  line  on  her  bright  page.  It  is  as  direct 
as  a  ray  of  sunshine  from  the  skies.  She  sent  to  the  field  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  one-fifth  of  the  Southern  Army.  The 
world  knows  its  history  by  heart.  For  indomitable  courage,  for  in- 
vincible fortitude,  for  heroic  sacrifice,  it  has  never  been  surpassed. 
For  magnanimity  in  triumph,  dignity  in  defeat,  serene  equinimity  in 
surrender,  it  is  without  a  parallel.  It  left  its  animosity  with  the  ragged 
fragments  of  banners  and  arms  on  the  field  of  Appomattox.  It  buried 
all  hostilities  in  the  beloved  graves  of  its  glorious  battlefields.  It  re- 
turned to  its  home  in  peace  with  all  mankind.  Its  heart  did  not  retain 
a  resentment,  a  malice,  or  a  revenge.  It  was  too  full  of  sorrow,  too 
full  of  honor  for  hatred.  Its  part  was  too  great,  too  brave,  too  noble, 
to  cherish  a  discord.  The  guns  had  been  stacked,  and  its  duty  was 
peace.  It  had  met  its  fate,  and  there  was  no  stain  on  its  sword.  It 
would  not  perpetuate  fire  and  blood.  It  would  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  of  patriotism.  The  war  was  ended.  The  sword  had  settled  the 
quarrel,  and  forever.  North  Carolinians  returned  to  their  wasted 
homes,  to  rebuild,  to  cultivate,  to  improve  them,  to  revive  her  indus- 
tries, to  preserve  her  honor,  to  raise  patriots  and  Christians  to  take 
their  places;  to  preserve  liberty  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  God.  They  went  to  work,  and  today  we  behold  the  result 
in  restored  prosperity,  in  secured  liberty,  in  increasing  happiness,  in 
sacred  love  to  country,  and  in  the  national  hope  of  all  the  enjoyment 
of  citizens  in  a   common  brotherhood. 

Three  years  ago  a  war  broke  out  between  this  country  and  Spain. 
With  the  first  call  of  troops,  North  Carolina  was  at  the  front.  The 
great  State  sent  her  sons  to  the  army,  and  the  first  victim  of  the  war 
was  the  brave,  beautiful,  heroic  Worth  Bagley.  In  the  flower  of  man- 
hood, with  the  blessings  of  his  beloved  mother  on  his  brow,  he  gave  his 
young,  promising  life  to  his  country  on  the  deck  of  the  Winslow  in 
Cardenas  Bay.  The  young  hero  fell  a  noble  sacrifice  to  his  country, 
and  poured  out  his  lifeblood  for  the  honor  of  the  Union,  and  died  with 
its  flag  in  his  hand.     Beloved  North  Carolinian ! 

The  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  still  flowing  when  the  wires  brought 
the  sad  news  that  Captain  William  Shipp,  of  North  Carolina,  the  pride, 
the  hope  of  his  house  and  State,  had  fallen,  in  the  front  line  of  the 
charge  at  Santiago,  bravely  doing  his  duty. 

North  Carolina  wept  over  her  gallant,  devoted  sons ;  she  had  proudly 
given  .them  to  the  Union,  and  their  blood  had  been  hallowed  in  its 
defense.  May  it  forever  cement  its  bonds,  and  remain  the  eternal 
sacrement  of  love  and  peace  of  all  the  States.  Let  fanaticism  hide  its 
hideous  head  before  the  encircling,  glorious  spectacle  of  renewed  Union. 

Think  of  the  brave,  heroic,  bright,  young  Batcheler  deliberately  dy- 
ing for  his  duty  in  the  burning  air  of  the  Philippines ! 

My  countrymen,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  know  that  North  Carolinians 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  front  line  of  danger  and  duty. 
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AMERICA. 

BY  S.  F.   SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let    freedom    ring. 

My   native   country,   thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music   swell   the   breeze, 
And   ring  from  all  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 
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GOVERNORS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  SINCE  1776. 

Elected  by  the  Legislature.1 

19,  1776— April  ..,  1780 Richard  Caswell .Lenoir 

-.,  1780— June  25,  1781 Abner  Nash Craven 

25,  1781— April  22,  1782 Thomas  Burke Orange 

22,  1782— Nov.  8,  1784 Alexander  Martin Guilford 

9,  1784— Dec.      13,  1787 Richard  Caswell Lenoir 

13,  1787— Dec.       5,  1789 Samuel  Johnston . Chowan 

5,  1789— Dec.     11,  1792 Alexander  Martin Guilford 

11,  1792— Nov.    14,  1795 Richard  Dobbs  Spaight Craven 

14,  1795— Dec.       3,  1798 Samuel  Ashe New  Hanover 

3,  1798— Nov.    24,  1799 William  R.  Davie Halifax 

24,  1799— Dec.       6,  1802 Benjamin  Williams Moore 

6,  1802— Nov.    24,  1805 James  Turner Warren 

25,  1805— Nov.    24,  1807 Nathaniel  Alexander Mecklenburg 

25,  1807— Nov.    28,  1808 Benjamin  Williams Moore 

28,  180S — Dec.  1,  1810 David  Stone Bertie 

1,  1810 — Dee.  7,  1811 Benjamin  Smith Brunswick 

7,  1811— Nov.  20,  1814 William  Hawkins Warren 

20,  1814— Dec.  6,  1817 William  Miller Warren 

6,  1817— Dec.       7,  1820 John  Branch Halifax 

7,  1820— Dec.       7,  1821 Jesse  Franklin Surry 

7,  1821— Dec.       7,  1824 Gabriel  Holmes Sampson 

7,  1824— Dec.  8,  1827 Hutchins  G.  Burton Halifax 

8,  1827— Dec.  12,  1828 James  Iredell Chowan 

12,  1828— Dec.  18,  1830 John  Owen Bladen 

18,  1830— Dec.       6,  1832 Montford  Stokes Wilkes 

6,  1832— Dec.      10,  1835 David  L.  Swain Buncombe 

10,  1835— Dec.     31,  1836 Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Jr Craven 

Governors  Elected  by  the  People.2 

31,  1836— Jan.  1,  1841 Edward  B.  Dudley : New  Hanove 

1,  1841— Jan.  1,  1845 John  M.  Morehead Guilford 

1,  1845 — Jan.  1,  1849 William  A.  Graham Orange 

1,  1849— Jan.  1,  1851 Charles  Manly , Wake 

1,  1851— 1854 David  S.  Reid Rockingham 

1854 — Jan.        1,  1855 Warren  Winslow Cumberland 

1,  1855 — Jan.        1,  1859 Thomas  Bragg Northampton 

1,  1859— Julv  7,  1861 John  W.  Ellis Rowan 

7,  1861— Sept.  8,  1862 Henrv  T.  Clark Edgecombe 

8,  1862— May  29,  1865 Zebulon  B.  Vance Buncombe 

29,  1865— Dec.  15,  1865 William  W.  Holden....    Wake 

15,  1865— July       1,  1868 ..Jonathan  Worth Randolph 

1,  1868— Mar.  22,  1871 William  W.  Holden3 Wake 

32,  1871— Julv     14,  1874 Tod  R.  Caldwell Burke 

14,  1874— Jan.        1,  1877 Curtis  H.  Brogden Wayne 

1,  1877— Feb.       5,  1879 Zebulon  B.  Vance Mecklenburg 

5,  1879— Jan.      21,  1885 Thomas  J.  Jarvis Pitt 

21,  1885— Jan.      17,  1889 Alfred  M.  Scales Rockingham 

17,  1889— April      8,  1891 Daniel  G.  Fowle Wake 

8,  1891— Jan.      18,  1893 Thomas  M.  Holt Alamance 

18,  1893— Jan.      12,  1897 Elias  Carr ....  .Edgecombe 

12,  1897— Jan.      15,  1901 Daniel  L.  Russell Brunswick 

15,  1901— Jan.      11,  1905 Charles  B.  Aycock Wayne 

11,  1905— Jan.      12,  1909 Robert  B.  Glenn Forsyth 

12,  1909— William  W.  Kitchin Person 

^erm  of  office  one  year. 

2Term  of  office  changed  to  two  years  in  1835. 
3Term  of  office  changed  to  four  years  in  1868. 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

1818-1829 John  Louis  Taylor Cumberland 

1829-1833 Leonard  Henderson Granville 

1833-1852 Thomas  Ruffin Orange 

1852-1858 Frederick  Nash Orange 

1858-1878 Richmond  M.  Pearson Yadkin 

1878-1889 W.  N.  H.  Smith Wake 

1889-1893 A.  S.  Merrimon Wake 

1893-1895 James  E.  Shepherd Beaufort 

1895-1901 W.  T.  Faircloth Wayne 

1901-1903 D.  M.  Furches Iredell 

1903- Walter  Clark Wake 
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PRESIDING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKERS    OF   THE    STATE    SENATE. 

1777 Samuel  Ashe New  Hanover 

1778 Whitmill  Hill Martin 

1778-1779 Allen  Jones Northampton 

1780-1782 Alexander  Martin Guilford 

1782-1784 Richard  Caswell Dobbs 

1785 Alexander  Martin Guilford 

1786 James  Coor Craven 

1787-1788 Alexander  Martin Guilford 

1789 Charles  Johnson Chowan 

1790-1794 William  Lenoir Wilkes 

1795-1799 Benjamin  Smith Brunswick 

1800-1804 Joseph  Riddick Gates 

1805 Alexander  Martin Rockingham 

1806-1811 Joseph  Riddick Gates 

1812-1814 George  Outlaw Bertie 

1815-1817 John  Branch Halifax 

1817-1827 Bartlett  Yancey Caswell 

1828 Jesse  Speight Greene 

1829 Bedford  Brown Caswell 

1829-1831 David  F.  Caldwell Rowan 

1832-1835 William  D.  Moseley Lenoir 

1836 Hugh  Waddell Orange 

1838-1840 Andrew  Joyner Halifax 

1842 Louis  D.  Wilson Edgecombe 

1844 Burgess  S.  Gaither Burke 

1846 Andrew  Joyner Halifax 

1848 Calvin  Graves Caswell 

1850-1852 Weldon  N.  Edwards Warren 

1854 Warren  Winslow Cumberland 

1856 W.  W.  Avery Burke 

1858-1860 Henry  T.  Clark Edgecombe 

1862-1864 Giles  Mebane Alamance 

1865 Thomas  Settle Rockingham 

1865 C.  S.  Winstead Person 

1866 M.  E.  Manly Craven 

1866 J.  H.  Wilson Mecklenburg 


1868-1870 

1871-1872 

1872. . . 

1872. . . 

1874. . . 

1876-1879 

1879-1881 

1881-1883 

1885-1887 

1889-1891 

1891... 

1893-1895 

1897-1899 

1901-1903 

1905-1907 

1909-1911 


PRESIDENTS    OF   THE    SENATE. 

Tod  R.  Caldwell Burke 

E.  J.  Warren Beaufort 

Curtis  H.  Brogden Wayne 

James  T.  Morehead Guilford 

R.  F.  Armfield Iredell 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis Pitt 

J.  L.  Robinson Macon 

J.  L.  Robinson Macon 

Charles  M.  Stedman New  Hanover 

Thomas  M.  Holt Alamance 

John  L.  King. Guilford 

R.  A.  Doughton Alleghany 

Charles  A.  Reynolds Forsyth 

W.  D.  Turner Iredell 

Francis  D.  Winston Bertie 

William  C.  Newland Caldwell 


SPEAKERS    OF   THE   HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

1777 Abner  Nash Craven 

1778 John  Williams Granville 

1778-1782 Thomas  Benbury Chowan 
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1783 Edward  Starkey Onslow 

1784  (May  Session) Thomas  Benbury Chowan 

1784  (October  Session) ....  William  Blount Craven 

1785 Richard  Dobbs  Spaight Craven 

1786 John  Baptista  Ashe Halifax 

1787-1788 John  Sitgreaves New  Bern1 

1789-1792 Stephen  Cabarrus Chowan 

1793 John  Leigh Edgecombe 

1794 Timothy  Bloodworth New  Hanover 

1795-1796 John  Leigh Edgecombe 

1797-1799 Mussendine  Matthews Iredell 

1800-1805 Stephen  Cabarrus Chowan 

1806 John  Moore Lincoln 

1807-1808 Joshua  G.  Wright Wilmington 

1808 William  Gaston New  Bern 

1899 Thomas  Davis Fayetteville 

1810-1811 William  Hawkins Granville 

1812-1814 William  Miller Warren 

1814 Frederick  Nash Orange 

1815 John  Craige Orange 

1816 Thomas  Ruffin Hillsboro 

1817-1818 James  Iredell Edenton 

1819-1820 Romulus  M.  Saunders Caswell 

1821 James  Mebane Orange 

1822 John  D.  Jones Wilmington 

1823-1824 Alfred  Moore Brunswick 

1825-1826 John  Stanly New  Bern 

1827 James  Iredell Edenton 

1827-1828 Thomas  Settle .Rockingham 

1829 William  T.  Alexander Mecklenburg 

1830-1831 Charles  Fisher Salisbury 

1832 Louis  D.  Henry Fayetteville 

1833 William  T.  Alexander Mecklenburg 

1835-1836 William  H.  Haywood,  Jr Wake 

1838-1840 William  A.  Graham Orange 

1840 Robert  B.  Gilliam Granville 

1842 Calvin  Graves Caswell 

1844-1846 Edward  Stanly Beaufort 

1846-1848 Robert  B.  Gilliam Granville 

1850 James  C.  Dobbin Cumberland 

1852 John  Baxter Henderson 

1854 Samuel  P.  Hill Caswell 

1856 Jesse  G.  Shepherd Cumberland 

1858 Thomas  Settle,  Jr Rockingham 

1860 William  T.  Dortch Wayne 

1862 Robert  B.  Gilliam Granville 

1862-1864 R.  S.  Donnell Beaufort 

1865 Samuel  F.  Phillips Orange 

1866 R.  Y.  McAden Alamance 

SPEAKERS    OF   THE    HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

1868-1869 Joseph  W.  Holden Wake 

1869 William  A.  Moore Chowan 

1870-1871 Thomas  J.  Jarvis Tyrrell 

1872-1874 J.  L.  Robinson Macon 

1876 Charles  Price Davie 

1879 John  M.  Moring Chatham 

1881 Charles  M.  Cooke Franklin 

1883 George  M.  Rose Cumberland 

1885 Thomas  M.  Holt Alamance 

1887 John  R.  Webster Rockingham 


1  Wherever  towns  are  given  instead  of  counties,  it  means  that  the  member  was  a  borough  represen- 
tative. 


1889.. 
1891.. 
1893.. 
1895. . 
1897. . 
1899.. 
1901.. 
1903.. 
1905. . 
1907. . 
1909. . 
1911.. 


A.  Leazer Iredell 

R.  A.  Doughton Alleghany 

Lee  S.  Overman Rowan 

Z.  V.  Walser Davidson 

A.  F.  Hileman Cabarrus 

H.  G.  Connor Wilson 

Walter  E.  Moore Jackson 

S.  M.  Gattis Orange 

Owen  H.  Guion Craven 

E.  J.  Justice Guilford 

A.  W.  Graham Granville 

W.  C.  Dowd Mecklenburg 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  FROM  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 


1774-1776 Richard  Caswell. 

1774-1777 William  Hooper. 

1774-1777 Joseph  Hewes . .  . 

1775-1776 John  Penn 

1777-1780 

1777-1780 

1777-1781 

1778-1779 

1778-1781 

1779-1779 

1779-1780 


Dobbs 

New  Hanover 

Chowan 

Granville 

Cornelius  Harnett New  Hanover 

John  Penn Granville 

Thomas  Burke Orange 

John  Williams Granville 

Whitmill  Hill Martin 

Joseph  Hewes Chowan 

Allen  Jones Northampton 

1779-1782 William  Sharpe Rowan 

1780-1781 Willie  Jones Halifax 

1780-1782 

1781-1784 

1782-1783 

1782-1784 

1782-1785 


Samuel  Johnston Chowan 

Benjamin  Hawkins Warren 

William  Blount Craven 

Abner  Nash Craven 

Hugh  Williamson Chowan 

1783-1785 Richard  Dobbs  Spaight Craven 

1784-1784 William  dimming Pasquotank 

1784-1785 John  Sitgreaves Craven 

1785-1786 Abner  Nash Craven 

1786-1787 Timothy  Bloodworth New  Hanover 

1786-1787 William  Blount Craven 

1786-1787 Benjamin  Hawkins Warren 

1786-1788 Alexander  White 

1787-1788 John  B.  Ashe Halifax 

1787-1788 Robert  Burton Halifax  (?) 

1787-1788 John  Swann Pasquotank 

1787-1788 Hugh  Williamson Chowan 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1789-1793 Samuel  Johnston Chowan 

1789-1795 Benjamin  Hawkins Warren 

1793-1799. . , Alexander  Martin Guilford 

1795-1801 Timothy  Bloodworth New  Hanover 

1799-1805 Jesse  Franklin Surry 

1801-1807 David  Stone Bertie 

1805-1816 James  Turner Warren 

1807-1813. Jesse  Franklin Surrv 

1813-1815 David  Stone Bertie 

1815-1828 Nathaniel  Macon Warren 

1816-1823 Montfort.  Stokes Wilkes 

1823-1829 John  Branch Halifax 

1828-1831 James  Iredell Chowan 

1829-1840 Bedford  Brown Caswell 

1831-1836 Willie  P.  Mangum Orange 


1836-1840 Robert  Strange Cumberland 

1840-1853 Willie  P.  Mangum Orange 

1840-1843 William  A.  Graham Orange 

1843-1846 William  H.  Haywood,  Jr Wake 

1846-1855 George  E.  Badger Wake 

1853-1859 David  S.  Reid Rockingham 

1855-1858 Asa  Biggs Martin 

1858-1861 Thomas  L.  Clingman Buncombe 

1859-1861 Thomas  Bragg Wake 

1861-1868 Vacant 

1868-1871 Joseph  C.  Abbott New  Hanover 

1868-1873 John  Pool Pasquotank 

1872-1895 Matt  W.  Ransom Northampton 

1873-1879 A.  S.  Merrimon Wake 

1879-1894 Zebulon  B.  Vance Mecklenburg 

1894-1895 Thomas  J.  Jarvis Pitt 

1895-1903 Jeter  C.  Pritchard Madison 

1895-1901 Marion  Butler Sampson 

1901- Furnifold  M.  Simmons Jones 

1903- Lee  S.  Overman Rowan 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  SENATORS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1862-1864 George  Davis New  Hanover 

1862-1865 William  T.  Dortch Wayne 

1864-1865 William  A.  Graham Orange 

1864-1865 Edwin  G.  Reade Person 


THE  RALEIGH  STATUE. 


I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  General 
Julian  S.  Carr,  relative  to  a  penny  collection  from  the  public  school 
children  of  North  Carolina  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh.  At  the  October  (1902)  meeting  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  an  organization  that  is  doing  much  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literature,  the  preservation  of  history  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
public  schools,  a  resolution  offered  by  General  Carr  was  adopted,  request- 
ing this  collection  for  this  purpose  from  the  school  children  of  the  State, 
on  whose  soil  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  planted  the  first  English  colony  in 
America,  which  resulted  in  wresting  this  continent  from  the  Spaniards. 
I  most  heartily  endorse  this  idea,  and  feel  that  such  a  collection  for  such 
a  purpose  from  our  children  would  be  a  fitting  expression  of  gratitude  to 
this  great  maker  of  the  first  chapter  of  our  history. 

I  suggest  that  every  school  in  the  State  take  a  collection  on  North 
Carolina  Day  for  the  Raleigh  statue.  All  collections  for  this  purpose! 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Brown,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  treasurer  ofj 
this  fund. 

Very  truly, 

J.   Y.   JOYNER, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


THE  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  STATUE. 


UTILITY  OF  ITS  ERECTION  IN  NASH  SQUARE,   RALEIGH. 


To  the  School  Children,  School  Officers  and  Teachers  in  North  Carolina: 

Nash  Square,  as  doubtless  many  of  you  know,  is  the  open  square  or 
park  just  in  front  of  Union  Depot  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  this  square,  in  this  our  capital  city,  named  so  fitly  in  honor 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  com- 
memorate his  services  to  the  English-speaking  people.  His  efforts  to 
colonize  Roanoke  Island  connect  the  history  of  North  Carolina  with 
that  of  America  at  a  most  vital  point.  It  was  in  North  Carolina,  and 
through  Raleigh's  efforts,  that  English  colonization  was  begun.  He  is 
therefore  the  father  of  it ;  and  it  was  on  our  own  coast  that  he  began 
the  operations  whose  results  have  changed  the  current  of  human  affairs. 
Any  one  familiar  with  our  coast  and  the  history  of  that  time  can  see  at 
a  glance  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  In  1584,  the  time  of  the  landing 
of  his  first  colony,  Spain  was  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  as  well  as  of 
the  land.  Her  great  ships,  as  well  as  her  great  armies,  were  the  terror 
of  all  nations.  She  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  French  colonization 
begun  or  attempted  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  North  Carolina  to 
Florida.  Only  one  good  thing  was  obtained  by  French  exploration, 
and  that  was  information  of  the  only  part  of  that  coast  that  was  not 
susceptible  to  attacks  by  large  ships;  that  is  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  best  protected  in  the  world;  and  of  this  information,  England, 
through  Raleigh,  and  not  France,  was  destined  to  get  the  benefit.  So 
it  was  not  without  design  and  far-reaching  purpose  that  he  sent  his 
little  caravels  to  the  shores  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  behind  the  pro- 
tection of  her  everlasting  barriers  of  sand  that  Barlowe  wrote  his  fa- 
mous prospectus,  and  Lane  made  his  surveys  which  electrified  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  and  sowed  the  seed  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration which  made  the  colony  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  twenty-three 
years  later,  and  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  thirty-six 
years  later,  practicable.  Raleigh's  colonies  were,  in  effect,  the  parents 
of  all  the  English  settlements  in  North  America.  His  effort  to  effect 
permanent  settlements  in  North  Carolina  from  1584  to  1590  was,  there- 
fore, no  failure,  and  should  not  be  so  regarded  by  any  rightly  instructed 
student  of  history.  To  emphasize  his  zeal  and  devotion,  his  faith  and 
his  courage,  this  man,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  was  allowed 
a  martyr's  last  privilege  of  laying  down  his  life  and  his  fortune  for 
his  cause. 

Inspired  by  these  things  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  nowhere  on 
earth  a  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  there  is  nowhere  a  place 
so  fitting  to  erect  it  as  the  soil  of  North  Carolina  and  the  city  she  has 
named  to  commemorate  his  virtues,  a  motion  was  made  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  in  1902  to  erect 
this  statue  in  the  most  effective  way  possible — that  is,  by  penny  con- 
tributions from  the  school  children  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  order 
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to  emphasize  the  utility  as  well  as  the  adaptation  of  this  method,  at 
the  same  meeting  of  the  Association  a  bag  of  pennies,  one  for  every 
white  child  in  Durham  County,  was  brought  forward  and  presented 
as  the  first  contribution  to  the  statue. 

So  the  movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  inaugurated 
by  the  public  school  children  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  en- 
lightened counties  in  the  State.  Since  that  time  many  schools  and 
colleges  have  sent  in  their  contributions.  It  is  desired  that  every  child 
of  school  age  in  our  State  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
his  penny. 

It  should  be  further  added  that  the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
erection  of  this  statue  have  prepared  a  calendar  for  the  school  children 
of  North  Carolina,  containing  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  and  the  same  will  be  shortly  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  school  houses  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  requested  that 
the  collections  for  this  statue  be  made  on  North  Carolina  Day,  and 
that  they  be  sent  through  the  County  Superintendents  to  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

To  the  school  children  of  North  Carolina  and  their  teachers  and 
officers  is  commended  the  study  of  North  Carolina  history,  beginning 
with  the  man  who  was  its  very  source  and  greatest  exemplar — the  man 
who,  with  Columbus  and  the  other  great  explorers  and  navigators  of 
that  time,  gave  to  the  world  two  continents  with  all  their  wealth  and 
fullness,  homes  for  the  teeming  millions  which  now  enjoy  them.  As 
you  consider  him  he  will  loom  up  and  stand  conspicuous  in  that  grand- 
eur which  requires  the  distance  of  centuries  to  truly  appreciate. 

With  distinguished  consideration,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Julian  S.  Caer. 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 


FOR 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 


(CHARLES  BRANTLEY  AYCOCK) 


PREPARED   BY 


R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1912 


A  people  who  have  not  the  pride  to  record  their  history  will  not  long  have 
the  virtue  to  make  history  that  is  worth  recording. 


ISSUED    PROM   THE   OFFICE   OF   THE 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
raleigh,  n.  c. 


CHAPTER  164 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OP  1901. 


An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day  in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year,  to 
be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Sat- 
urday or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday  next 
following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a  time 
when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may  be 
held  within  one  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  9th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 

Since  the  creation  of  North  Carolina  Day  the  following  subjects  have 
been  studied  each  year  (back  numbers  of  the  programs  can  be  secured 
from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Kaleigh,  23".  0.)  : 

1901  The  Roanoke  Island  Colonies. 

1902  The  Albemarle  Section. 

1903  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section. 

1904  The  Pamlico-Neuse  Section. 

1905  The  Scotch  Highlanders  in  North  Carolina. 

1906  Charles  D.  Mclver  Memorial  Day. 

1907  The  Scotch-Irish  in  North  Carolina. 

1908  The  German  Settlements  in  North  Carolina. 

1909  Western  North  Carolina. 

1910  North  Carolina  Poets  and  Poetry. 

1911  Local  and  County  History. 

1912  Charles  B.  Aycock  Memorial  Day. 


PREFACE. 

To  Teachers,  County  and  City  Superintendents: 

We  have  deemed  it  wise  and  proper  to  devote  North  Carolina  Day  in  the 
public  schools  this  year  to  a  study  of  the  life,  character,  and  work  of  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock,  the  Educational  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  who  devoted 
his  splendid  powers  to  the  unselfish  service  of  the  children  of  the  State.  His 
life  is  a  fine  incarnation  of  the  highest  ideals  of  patriotism,  democracy,  and 
civic  service.  From  the  object  lesson  of  such  a  life,  our  children  best  may 
learn  how  to  live,  how  to  serve,  and  how  to  die. 

The  children  and  the  teachers  of  the  State  owe  him  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude  and  love.  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  privilege  and  a  joy  to  every 
teacher  and  every  child  to  have  an  opportunity  on  North  Carolina  Day  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  "Aycock  Memorial  Fund"  to  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  his  memory  on  Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh.  They  will 
honor  themselves  and  the  cause  of  education  in  thus  honoring  him.  I  earn- 
estly urge  every  teacher  and  every  child  to  make  a  liberal  contribution  to 
this  fund  on  that  day  at  the  close  of  the  exercises.  Let  every  teacher  urge 
every  child  to  contribute  something,  if  but  a  penny.  Such  a  contribution 
for  such  an  object  will  teach  the  children  a  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson  in 
properly  honoring  the  memory  of  those  who  love  and  serve  them  and  their 
State. 

On  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville  street  entrance  to  Capitol  Square  stands 
now  the  bronze  statue  of  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  teacher  and  educational 
statesman,  erected  largely  by  the  contributions  of  the  teachers  and  the  school 
children  of  the  State.  It  is  fitting  that  on  the  left  of  this  same  entrance  shall 
stand  the  statue  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  Educational  Governor  and  States- 
man, most  eloquent  advocate  of  universal  education  in  his  generation,  and 
that  in  the  erection  of  this,  too,  the  teachers  and  the  school  children  shall 
have  a  large  part. 

Thus  by  the  aid  of  the  children  and  the  teachers  shall  education  be  kept  in 
the  foreground  forever,  as  the  statues  of  these  two  educational  statesmen 
stand  like  sentinels  at  the  main  entrance  to  our  Capitol  Square  and  our 
legislative  halls,  proclaiming  to  all  the  passing  throngs  of  men  through  all 
the  passing  centuries  the  dignity  and  the  duty  of  universal  education. 

Every  teacher  and  every  child  is  expected  to  do  his  duty  in  the  raising  of  a 
fund  for  such  a  service  to  the  cause  of  education  on  North  Carolina  Day. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  Joyner, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


HOW  TO  SEND  YOUR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Teachers  of  rural  schools  should  send  all  contributions  to  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  teachers  of  city  schools  to  the  City  Superintendent,  who 
will  remit,  with  a  list  of  the  schools  contributing,  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

PORTRAIT  OF  GOVERNOR  AYCOCK. 

The  portrait  of  Governor  Aycock  which  accompanies  this  pamphlet,  kindly 
loaned  by  "North  Carolina  Education,"  has  not  been  pasted  in,  as  is  usually 
done,  but  has  been  purposely  left  loose  in  order  that  schools  which  desire  to 
dp  so  may  have  it  framed  and  hung  in  the  school  room. 

"LIFE  AND  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  B.  AYCOCK." 

The  material  for  this  pamphlet  was  compiled  from  "The  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,"  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence 
Poe.  This  volume  contains  an  appreciative  but  critical  study  of  the 
life,  character  and  services  of  North  Carolina's  great  "Educational 
Governor,"  and  also  eleven  of  his  representative  public  addresses. 
Teachers  and  pupils  who  desire  fuller  information  about  Governor 
Aycock  than  this  pamphlet  contains  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  volume. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  family  in  North  Carolina.  The 
book  has  been  placed  on  the  Rural  Library  List  at  a  price  of  $1.50,  and 
can  be  ordered  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Blanton,  Raleigh  'N.  C. 

J.  Y.  Joynee. 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 


(This  program  is  merely  suggestive;  each  school  will,  of  course,  make  out  its 
own  program  as  best  suited  to  local  needs.) 


1.  North  Carolina  Day.     (Let  some  pupil  read  the  law  setting  apart  North 

Carolina  Day,  and  explain  its  origin  and  purpose.) 

2.  The  Old  North  State.     (To  be  sung  by  the  school.) 

3.  Charles  Brantley  Aycock.     (A  biographical  sketch  written  and  read  by 

some  pupil.) 

4.  Universal  Education.     (This,  or  one  of  the  other  extracts  from  Aycock's 

speeches  printed  in  this  pamphlet,  to  be  declaimed  by  some  pupil — a 
boy  preferable.) 

5.  Educational  Progress  during  Aycock's  Administration.     (A  paper  by  some 

pupil.) 

6.  The  Aycock  Monument,  and  Why  the  School  Children  of  North  Carolina 

Should  Contribute  to  It.  (An  original  oration  by  some  pupil.  Per- 
haps information  about  this  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  George  C. 
Royall,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.) 

7.  Taking  up  the  Contributions  of  the  Children. 

8.  America.     (To  be  sung  by  the  school.) 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY  WILLIAM   GASTON. 


Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 
Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 
Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindle  and  flame!     O!  none  know  but  who've  tried  them. 
Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 


UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 


A  DECLAMATION. 


ADAPTED  FROM  CHARLES  B.  AYCOCK'S   "THE  SOUTH  REGAINING 
ITS  PRESTIGE." 


We  have  in  the  South  today  our  Hills,  our  Lamars,  our  Becks,  our 
Vests,  our  Vances  and  our  Hamptons;  but  no  man  can  go  throughout 
the  country  and  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  any  single  child  and  say  that 
here  is  a  Lamar,  here  is  a  Vance,  or  a  Vest,  or  a  Hill,  or  a  Hampton,  or 
a  Beck.  It  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  find  for  U3  these  splendid 
children  and  develop  them  into  these  great  leaders.  If  I  believed  in 
universal  education  for  no  other  reason,  this  would  be  to  me  a  sufficient 
one.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  We  must  educate  everybody  in  our 
respective  neighborhoods  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
petition and  appreciation.  You  may  educate  your  son  and  daughter  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  giving  to  them  the  learning  of  all  the  world, 
and  after  their  education  put  them  in  a  community  where  there  are  no 
other  educated  people,  and  they  will  fail  to  develop  and  grow  as  they 
would  if  they  lived  in  a  community  where  there  was  general  culture. 
The  man  who  stands  easily  head  and  shoulders  above  his  neighbors  will 
never  be  very  tall.  If  he  is  to  surpass  his  neighbors  and  be  really  great 
he  must  have  neighbors  who  are  almost  great  themselves.  He  can  not 
work  out  of  himself  the  best  there  is  in  him  until  he  is  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  competition  of  others  almost  or  quite  as  strong  as  he.  When  the 
trainers  of  horses  sought  to  reduce  the  time  in  which  it  took  to  trot  a 
mile,  they  did  not  go  and  pick  out  a  particular  colt  and  train  him  for 
the  track,  but  the  trainers  all  over  the  world  were  developing  colts. 
Ten  thousand  of  them  were  trained,  until  year  by  year  the  record  was 
lowered;  and  when  at  last  lovers  of  horses  wanted  to  reduce  the  record 
below  two  minutes,  after  training  thousands  of  horses  for  the  purpose, 
they  found  one  which  they  thought  could  accomplish  the  task.  They 
did  not  put  her  on  the  track  alone,  but  with  two  running  horses  ridden 
by  boys,  who  with  whip  and  spur  pressed  them  on  the  heels  of  the 
trotter,  drove  her  to  her  utmost  speed,  aroused  her  spirit  of  victory, 
maddened  her  with  the  fear  of  defeat,  until  in  one  last  mad  burst  she 
broke  the  world's  record  to  1 :58^. 

Men  must  win  their  great  victories  after  the  same  fashion.  In  the 
race  of  life,  if  they  are  to  win  a  victory  worth  winning  they  must  run 
against  thoroughbreds.  If  we  pass  under  the  wire  ahead  of  a  scrub, 
there  is  no  honor  in  it. 

It  is  education  that  finds  and  brings  out  for  us  the  noblest  and  best. 
It  stimulates  these  best  to  the  utmost  exertion  and  fullest  development 
by  putting  them  in  competition  with  others  just  as  well  trained  as  them- 
selves, and  it  gives  to  us  the  noblest  and  most  appreciative  audiences. 
When  this  thought  shall  become  the  guiding  thought  of  the  South,  and 
our  school  teachers  shall  work  all  the  time  to  their  utmost,  until  every 
son  and  daughter  of  the  South  is  the  thing  that  God  intended,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  nhall  we  take  our  rightful  place  in  the  American  Union. 


To  reach  this  place  will  cost  us  much — much  money,  much  toil,  much  sac- 
rifice; but  everything  that  is  worth  while  always  does  cost  much;  and, 
indeed,  the  finest  things  can  only  be  had  at  the  highest  prices,  and  then 
only  when  paid  for  in  advance.  No  speech  ever  yet  fell  from  mortal 
lips  worth  remembering  a  moment  after  it  is  delivered  that  did  not  come 
after  the  speaker  had  paid  for  it  in  advance.  No  song  was  ever  sung 
that  raised  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  made  them  long  for  better 
things  that  was  not  sung  after  the  singer  had  suffered  all  she  sang.  No 
preacher  ever  stirred  the  souls  of  his  congregation  and  put  them  to 
yearning  after  "a  closer  walk  with  God"  whose  sermon  was  not  made 
after  his  own  hands  had  been  nailed  upon  the  cross  by  the  side  of  his 
Lord  and  Master.  No  man  reaches  the  highest  peak  of  a  mountain  until 
he  has  bruised  his  knees  and  scrambled  over  boulders  and  fallen  into  the 
gulches  on  his  way  up  the  height.  Indeed,  before  he  reaches  there  his 
head  shall  split  with  aching,  his  back  shall  break,  and  the  nails  on  his 
fingers  shall  be  torn  out  by  the  roots  as  he  pulls  himself  up  the  rugged 
way.  But  when  he  does  reach  the  top  the  world  lies  at  his  feet  and  the 
pathway  seems  to  him  no  longer  difficult.  The  boulders  are  out  of  sight, 
gently  covered  by  the  grass  that  grows  by  the  wayside,  while  the  flowers 
burst  into  the  beauty  of  the  eternal  morning.  The  struggle  upward  is 
worth  the  cost,  and  without  the  cost  would  not  be  worth  while.  The 
South,  which  bore  so  much,  sacrificed  all  of  her  wealth  and  gave  the 
life  of  her  young  men  in  such  numbers  as  to  appall  the  historians,  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  necessary  to  achieve  the  best  things  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  We  must  learn  all  that  can  be  learned,  do 
all  that  can  be  done,  and  be  all  that  we  ought  to  be.  The  learning  and 
doing  will  not  give  us  power  until  we  are  what  we  ought  to  be,  for  power, 
permanent  and  lasting,  must  finally  be  based  on  righteousness. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  closed  and  the  incomparable  leader 
of  the  Southern  armies  cast  about  to  find  the  work  he  ought  to  do,  he 
became  a  teacher.  Gen.  Eobert  E.  Lee,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  greater  in  peace  than  in  war.  He  realized  that  the 
South  could  only  be  made  great,  powerful  and  controlling  through  the 
schoolhouse,  and  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  high  purpose 
of  teaching.  When  he  came  to  die,  tossing  on  his  last  bed  of  illness,  his 
mind  reverted  to  the  Titanic  struggle  through  which  he  had  passed.  He 
fought  over  again  the  great  battles  of  that  awful  conflict,  and  as  be  stood 
in  imagination  before  the  serried  ranks  of  the  enemy  he  cried  out  to  his 
aide :  "Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up." 

We  are  fighting  today  a  more  terrific  battle  with  the  forces  of  igro- 
ranee  than  he  was  fighting  then.  If  I  had  the  right  to  use  the  great 
words  of  this  mighty  man  I  should  call  out  tonight  and  say :  "Teachers 
of  the  South,  'you  must  come  up.n  Bring  all  your  corps  of  truth  and 
light  and  power.  Open  your  batteries,  for  the  conflict  is  now  on  with 
the  enemy.  The  powers  of  ignorance  and  darkness  are  arrayed  against 
us,  and  the  fight  must  be  to  a  finish.    'Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up.' " 

*The  exact  word?  used  here  were:  "President  Alderman,  President  Mclver,  President  Mell,  Chan- 
cellor Kirkland,  Chancellor  Hill,  President  Thatch.  President  Fulton,  President  Boyd,  President 
Taliaferro.  President  Prather,  President  Jeese,  'you  must  come  up.'"  The  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  at  which  these  teachers  were  present. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA. 

The  following  Chronology  is  merely  to  give  to  the  pupils  the  simple  facts 
of  Governor  Aycock's  life.  Following  it  is  given  somewhat  more  elaborately 
brief  accounts  of  the  chief  events  in  his  career.  It  is  intended  that  the 
pupils,  using  these  facts,  will  prepare  their  own  biographical  sketches  of 
Governor  Aycock.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  every  pupil  in  the  school,  of 
sufficient  age  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  write  such  a  sketch,  with  the  under- 
standing the  best  one  is  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  exercises  on  North  Caro- 
lina Day. 

CHEOETOLOGY. 

1859  November  1st,  born  in  "Wayne  County,  near  Nahunta  (now  Fre- 
mont).   Parents:  Benjamin  Aycock,  Serena  Hooks  Aycock. 

1875  August  21st,  his  father  died. 

1876  At  school  at  Nahunta,  Wilson  and  Kinston. 

1877  Entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1879  Made  his  first  public  address  in  interest  of  education  in  Mangum 

Township,  Durham  County. 

1880  Graduated  at  the  University  in  June,  winning  Bingham  Essayist 

Medal  and  Willie  P.  Mangum  Medal  for  best  graduating 
oration.  In  summer  and  fall  canvassed  Wayne  County  for 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

1881  Began   practice   at   law   in   Goldsboro   with   Frank   A.   Daniels. 

May  25th,  married  Miss  Varina  Davis  Woodard  of  Wilson. 
July,  elected  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  for  Wayne 
County. 
1888  Canvassed  his  Congressional  district  as  Cleveland  presidential 
elector,  winning  distinction  as  a  political  debater  and  a 
student  of  the  tariff. 

1890  Candidate  for  Congress  before  the  Democratic  Convention  which 

named  Hon.  B.  F.  Grady. 

1891  Married  Miss  Cora  L.  Woodard,  younger  sister  of  his  first  wife, 

who  had  died  the  previous  year. 

1892  Elector-at-large  on  the  Cleveland  ticket ;  canvassed  the  State  with 

Mr.  Marion  Butler,  Populist  nominee  for  elector-at-large. 
August  14th,  his  mother  died. 

1893  Appointed  United   States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

North  Carolina,  which  position  he  held  till  1897. 

1S94,    1896     Again  canvassed  the  State  for  the  Democratic  ticket. 

1^  98  May  12th,  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  "white  supremacy"  cam- 
paign in  speech  at  Laurinburg  with  Hon.  Locke  Craig.  Be- 
came known  as  the  most  effective  Democratic  speaker  in  this 
campaign,  his  debates  with  Dr.  Cyrus  Thompson  becoming 
historic. 

1900  April  11th,  unanimously  nominated  for  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, all  other  candidates  withdrawing  before  the  convention 
met.  Became  the  leader  in  the  campaign  for  the  adoption  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  eliminating  negro  vote, 
promising  the  people  that  if  elected  Governor  he  would  wage 
a  persistent  campaign  for  public  education.  August  2d, 
elected  Governor  by  the  largest  majority  over  opposition  ever 
given  a  candidate  in  North  Carolina — 60,354. 
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1901     January   15th,   inaugurated   Governor.      Immediately   began   a 
campaign  for  improving  the  State's  public  schools. 

1904  His  campaigns  for  public  education  having  attracted  national 

attention,  he  was  invited  by  educational  authorities  of  Maine 
to  cauvass  that  State  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  lie  was 
accompanied  in  this  canvass  by  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston. 

1905  January.     He  returned  to  Goldsboro  as  a  private  citizen,  resum- 

ing his  law  practice  with  Hon.  Frank  A.  Daniels.  June 
14th,  received  degree  of  LL.D.  from  University  of  Maine. 

1908  One  of  the  leading  speakers  in  the  campaign  for  State-wide  pro- 

hibition. 

1909  January.    Moved  to  Raleigh,  forming  law  partnership  with  Hon. 

Robert  W.  Winston.  This  partnership  existed  until  Aycock's 
death. 

1911  May  20th,  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  Democratic  nom- 

ination for  United  States  Senate. 

1912  April  4th,  died  suddenly  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  while  addressing 

the  Alabama  Educational  Association  on  Universal  Educa- 
tion. April  7th,  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Raleigh, 
1ST.  C. 

BENJAMIN  AYCOCK. 

Benjamin  Aycock,  father  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  was  a  man  of  great 
reserve  and  dignity.  He  was  a  fine  product  of  that  sturdy,  law-abiding, 
industrious  rural  population  which  has  always  formed  the  backbone  of 
North  Carolina,  and  has  given  to  the  State  her  most  marked  character- 
istics. He  loved  the  simplicity  and  independence  of  rural  life,  and  incul- 
cated in  the  members  of  his  family  habits  of  economy,  thrift  and  in- 
dustry. His  neighbors  esteemed  him  for  his  honesty,  his  fine  common 
sense  and  practical  wisdom,  and  for  his  great  strength  of  character. 
He  served  the  people  of  Wayne  County  for  eight  years  as  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  in  1864  and  1865  represented  them  in  the  State 
Senate. 

Benjamin  Aycock  had  no  fondness  for  politics,  but,  like  his  son,  he 
considered  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  participate  in  public 
affairs  to  the  end  that  good  government  might  be  established  and  main- 
tained; and  he  neither  sought,  nor  when  called  upon  by  his  neighbors, 
refused  to  accept  public  office.  But  it  was  as  a  private  citizen  that  he 
served  his  country  best.  A  law-abiding  citizen,  a  good  farmer,  a  God- 
fearing Christian,  he  impressed  himself  strongly  on  his  family  and  his 
community.  He  was,  as  one  of  his  former  pastors  tells  us,  "an  excellent 
member  and  deacon  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church;  and  while  opening 
a  conference  at  Aycock's  Church  in  Wilson  County  (1875),  he  dropped 
dead  of  heart  disease,  thus  falling  at  his  post  of  duty  as  did  his  distin- 
guished son." 

SEKENA  HOOKS  AYCOCK. 

Serena  Hooks,  mother  of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  possessed  intellectual  gifts  that,  in  a  large  degree,  made 
up  for  her  lack  of  early  education.  During  the  years  in  which  her  hus- 
band's public  duties  took  him  away  from  home,  the  entire  management 
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of  the  farm  and  the  training  of  her  sons,  then  at  their  most  impression- 
able age,  fell  upon  her  shoulders.  She  met  her  responsibilities  with  great 
success.  Firm  and  inflexible  in  her  discipline,  she  was  always  kind  and 
affectionate,  never  in  a  hurry  and  never  known  to  lose  her  temper.  In 
the  evenings,  during  the  school  term,  it  was  her  custom  to  gather  her 
children  around  her  for  an  hour  or  two  of  study,  after  which  she 
required  them  to  recite  their  lessons  to  her;  and  although  without  any 
education  herself,  she  had  no  trouble  in  telling  by  the  expressions  of 
their  faces  whether  or  not  they  knew  their  lessons. 

Governor  Aycock  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  mother  both  in 
character  and  in  features;  and  to  her  influence  and  training  he  attrib- 
uted whatever  of  success  he  achieved  in  life. 

Benjamin  and  Serena  Aycock  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Charles 
Brantley  was  the  youngest.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  in  Nahunta 
Township,  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina.  The  home  in  which  he 
was  reared  "was  a  quiet  one  in  which  affection,  order,  industry  and 
frugality  were  linked  with  clear  thinking,  directness  of  speech,  devotion 
to  duty,  and  deep  religious  conviction." 

CHARLES   AYCOCK    AT    SCHOOL. 

There  were  no  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  when  young  Charles 
Aycock  was  ready  to  start  to  school,  so  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  such 
private  schools  as  happened  to  be  within  his  reach. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  at  Nahunta,  where  the  people  of  the 
community,  by  uniting  their  small  means,  had  employed  a  teacher.  Here 
Charles  Aycock,  under  the  care  of  his  six  older  brothers,  first  entered 
school  "It  was  a  fine  sight,"  says  one  who  frequently  witnessed  it,  "to 
see  these  seven  fine  fellows  on  their  way  from  the  farm  to  the  school. 
Charles  was  then  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  was  the  pet  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  Frank,  the  oldest,  trotting  down  the 
the  dusty  road  with  Charles,  the  youngest,  on  his  big  broad  shoulders — 
'Big  Sandy'  and  'Little  Sandy/  as  Charles  called  his  brother  and  himself. 
They  carried  their  dinner  in  one  tin  bucket,  and  as  all  were  hale  and 
hearty  young  men  and  boys,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  it  required 
an  ample  one  to  supply  their  demands." 

From  ISTahunta  to  Wilson,  and  then  to  Kinston,  the  ambitious  lad  pur- 
sued his  search  for  an  education.  At  Wilson  he  entered  the  Wilson  Col- 
legiate Institute,  then  conducted  by  Elder  Sylvester  Hassell,  who  declares 
that  in  young  Aycock  he  had  "a  bright  and  exemplary  pupil."  One  of 
his  schoolmates  remembers  that  the  "teachers  supposed  Charles  Aycock 
had  not  had  the  best  preparation  and  accordingly  put  him  in  classes 
with  younger  boys  than  himself;  but  he  soon  showed  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  they  promoted  him  to  classes  of  boys  of  his  own  age  and 
older,  where  he  maintained  first  place  in  many  studies.  He  was  partic- 
ularly good  in  Latin  and  Grammar  and  English.  There  was  no  boy  in 
the  school  who  could  touch  him  in  these  three  studies.  He  could  trans- 
late English  into  Latin  with  a  facility  that  astounded  the  other  boys  in 
the  school,  and  he  seemed  not  only  to  know  Latin  grammar  by  heart  but 
was  able  to  apply  it  with  accuracy  and  quickness;  the  verbs  seemed  to 
be  at  his  tongue's  end.    He  was  not  very  good  in  mathematics." 

Declamation  and  debating,  to  which  every  Friday  afternoon  was  de~ 
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voted,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  school  work,  and  in  these  young 
Aycock  excelled.  "His  voice,"  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  youthful  rivals, 
"was  not  melodious,  and  he  was  rather  awkward  in  his  movements,  but 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  every  person  within  reach  of  his  voice  listened 
until  his  conclusion."  His  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  directness  in  de- 
bate compelled  attention.  His  schoolmates  recall  that  at  the  declama- 
tions on  Friday  afternoons,  when  declaiming  some  of  the  old  master- 
pieces with  which  all  the  schoolboys  were  familiar,  he  seemed  to  make 
them  his  own,  and  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  his  audience  as  well  as  if  he 
were  making  a  speech  that  he  had  composed,  suitable  for  the  occasion. 
The  teachers  and  children  of  other  schoolrooms  would  throng  the  hall 
to  hear  him. 

At  Kinston,  young  Aycock  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  masterful  teacher,  Eev.  Joseph  H.  Foy,  who  quickly  recog- 
nized his  pupil's  superior  abilities,  and  took  great  pride  in  directing  their 
development.  He  encouraged  the  boy  in  his  ambition,  fired  his  zeal  for 
learning  and  awoke  in  him  a  spirit  of  self-confidence.  Governor  Aycock 
never  forgot,  nor  failed  to  acknowledge,  the  interest  which  this  in- 
structor took  in  him.  Under  Mr.  Foy  his  preparation  for  college  was 
completed.  The  family  all  recognized  that  he  was  no  ordinary  boy,  and 
believing  that  he  possessed  talents  which,  with  proper  training,  would 
raise  him  to  a  position  of  note  in  the  State,  determined  that  every  sacri- 
fice should  be  made  to  send  him  to  the  State  University  and  to  educate 
him  for  the  bar. 

AT   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Aycock  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1877. 
His  appearance  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  his  fellow-students, 
and  many  of  them  "recall  vividly"  the  strong,  sturdy-looking  country 
boy,  upon  his  entrance  into  college.  Says  one  of  them,  Hon.  Francis  D. 
Winston  :  "I  recall  vividly  my  first  meeting  with  Charles  B.  Aycock 
He  was  sitting  in  a  hack  in  front  of  Watson's  Hotel  on  his  arrival  in 
Chapel  Hill  to  enter  the  State  University.  A  crowd  of  Sophomores  was 
present  to  greet  the  new  comers  with  yells  and  cheers  and  other  evi- 
dences of  fraternal  solicitude  and  scholarly  welcome.  Aycock  was  yet  a 
boy  in  appearance  and  bore  about  him  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
one  who  has  just  left  the  plow  handles  on  his  father's  farm.  He  looked 
as  modest  as  a  girl,  but  unaifected  and  self-reliant.  He  stepped  out  of 
the  hack  with  as  much  composure  and  as  little  self-consciousness  as  if 
he  were  alighting  from  a  load  of  wood  at  his  own  home.  The  boys  yelled 
and  cheered.  I  stepped  forward,  grasped  his  hand,  looked  into  the  clear, 
honest,  blue  eyes  of  as  true  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and  felt  for  him  the 
thrill  of  friendship  that  is  akin  to  love." 

Aycock  wished  to  graduate  in  two  years,  but  the  faculty  would  not 
permit  his  doing  so.  He  had  a  good  mind  and  was  a  hard  student,  and 
did  well  in  all  of  his  studies  except  mathematics.  He  joined  the  Philan- 
thropic Literary  Society  and  soon  became  known  as  the  best  debater  in 
the  University.  One  of  his  friends  tells  the  following  story  about  him 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  which  he  attended: 

"Robert  W.  Winston  was  one  of  the  debaters  for  that  night.  After 
the  regular  debaters  had  finished,  Judge  Winston  called  upon  the  new 
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coiner.  Charles  B.  Aycock,  for  a  speech.  The  call  was  good  natured  and 
evidently  intended  to  embarrass  the  country  boy  who  had  just  entered 
the  University.  Aycock  arose  and  began  speaking.  We  all  took  notice 
at  once,  and  the  boys  realized  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  in  the  college.  He  cleaned  up  every  fellow  who  had 
gone  before,  and  created  great  merriment  by  declaring  that  the  illogical 
contentions  of  the  debaters  on  the  other  side  reminded  him  of  the  'fellow 
who  was  looking  for  a  black  cat  in  a  dark  cellar,  on  a  dark  night,  with 
no  light,  when  the  cat  was  not  there.'  " 

Aycock  won  many  honors  in  the  University.  During  his  first  year 
he  was  elected  Chief  Marshal,  the  highest  office  to  which  a  student 
could  be  chosen.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  University  Maga- 
zine. In  his  last  year  he  won  the  William  Bingham  Essayist  Medal, 
given  for  the  best  essay  by  any  member  of  the  Senior  class,  and  at 
Commencement  when  he  graduated  he  won  the  Willie  P.  Mangum 
Medal,  given  for  the  best  oration  by  any  member  of  the  Senior  class. 

AYCOCK  AS  A  LAWYER. 

While  at  the  University,  Aycock  began  to  study  law.  After  gradu- 
ating he  went  to  Goldsboro  where  he  finished  his  law  studies  and  settled 
down  to  practice  law.  He  had  a  hard  time  of  it  at  first  but  he  worked 
hard  and  made  his  way  to  the  top.  The  first  year  he  made  only  $144. 
"I  worked  night  and  day,"  said  he,  "to  make  it.  I  paid  twelve  dollars 
a  month  for  my  board  and  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  for  my  clothes. 
I  made  $144,  and  that  is  all  I  ought  to  have  made." 

But  he  attended  closely  and  carefully  to  his  business,  he  was  a  good 
speaker  and  a  hard  worker,  and  before  many  years  had  passed  he  had 
become  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  was  always  courteous  to  other  lawyers  and  fought  his  battles  fairly. 
He  would  take  no  mean  advantage  of  anybody,  and  he  would  let  no- 
body take  any  mean  advantage  of  him.  He  loved  justice  and  he  hated 
injustice. 

AYCOCK  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

Aycock  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics.  He  regarded  it  as 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  While  a  young 
man  he  spoke  often  on  political  questions  in  his  own  county.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  public  speaker  soon  extended  all  over  the  State  and  he  re- 
ceived invitations  to  speak  in  every  county.  He  always  treated  his 
opponents  fairly  and  courteously,  and  refused  to  take  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Once  he  had  an  appointment  to  meet  Mr.  Marion 
Butler  in  debate  at  Warrenton.  But  Mr.  Butler  failed  to  keep  the 
engagement.  When  Aycock  began  his  speech  he  said :  "I  do  not  know 
what  has  kept  Mr.  Butler  from  coming  here  to-day,  but  I  am  sure  he 
has  a  good  reason  for  his  absence,  for  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
he  is  not  a  coward."  On  another  occasion  when  Mr.  Butler  was  not 
present,  some  one  in  the  crowd  cried  out  to  Aycock,  "Give  it  to  Butler!" 
Aycock  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  and  said,  "No,  I  will  not 
abuse  any  man  behind  his  back!"  He  met  his  opponents  openly  and 
fairly,  and  he  never  tried  to  deceive  the  people.  He  was  frank,  open, 
and  honest. 
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NOMINATED  FOR  GOVERNOR. 


In  1900  the  great  question  before  the  people  was  whether  they  should 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which,  after  1908,  would  make 
it  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  he  could 
vote.  The  Democratic  party  favored  this  amendment.  But  thousands 
of  people  opposed  it,  and  the  Democrats  wanted  to  nominate  a  man 
for  governor  who  could  persuade  them  to  vote  for  it.  The  convention 
of  that  party  met  in  Raleigh,  April  11,  1900.  An  immense  crowd  at- 
tended. Every  county  was  represented.  The  hall  was  thronged.  Mr. 
M.  H.  Justice  arose  to  address  the  meeting.     He  said : 

"Among  the  duties  of  this  convention  is  the  selection  of  a  fit  standard 
bearer;  a  man  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  ticket;  a  man  to  bear  the  Hag. 
We  wTant  a  respresentative  white  man — a  leader  of  men — a  brave  heart 
and  a  clear  head;  one  who  will  go  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  inspire  confidence  in  his  followers." 
During  the  Civil  War,  said  he,  a  regiment  was  charging  the  enemy's 
works,  when  suddenly  "the  line  wavered,  and  along  it  passed  the  human 
shiver  and  chill  that  meant  a  break.  The  color  bearer  had  seen  battles 
before  and  knew  the  symptom,  he  sprang  forward  with  the  battle  flag, 
and  rushed  toward  the  enemy's  line.  The  colonel,  seeing  the  danger, 
made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  and  called,  'Sergeant,  bring  the  colors 
back  to  the  men.'  The  Sergeant  hugged  the  old  scarred  flagstaff  to  his 
bosom  and  cried,  'Colonel,  bring  the  men  up  to  the  colors !'  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Gentlemen,  I  shall  name  you  a  leader  like  that  1"  And  amid 
a  storm  of  tumultuous  cheers  he  presented  Aycock's  name.  A  motion 
to  nominate  him  by  acclamation  was  received  with  one  prolonged  "Aye." 

When  Aycock  came  forward  to  accept  the  nomination,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  delegates  "standing  and  cheering  like  Apache  Indians. 
The  applause  and  cheers  swelled  and  burst  and  swelled  again  and  would 
not  cease  until  the  band  struck  up  'Dixie.'  " 

AYCOCK  IS  ELECTED  GOVERNOR. 

Aycock  made  speeches  on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  It  is  said  that  he  traveled  6,000 
miles,  made  110  speeches,  and  addressed  as  many  as  100,000  people. 
Many  people  declared  they  did  not  want  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
because  they  feared  the  State  could  not  provide  enough  schools  to  edu- 
cate the  children  so  as  to  enable  them  to  vote.  Aycock  promised  them 
if  he  was  elected  governor  he  would  do  everything  in  his  powTer  to  make 
the  public  schools  better.     Said  he: 

"If  you  vote  for  me,  I  want  you  to  do  so  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  I  shall  devote  the  four  years  of  my  official  term  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina.  I  shall  endeavor  for  every  child  in  the 
State  to  get  an  education." 

The  people  believed  what  he  said.  They  trusted  him,  and  in  August 
elected  him  governor  by  the  largest  vote  ever  given  to  any  man  in  the 
history  of  l^orth  Carolina.  He  received  186,650  votes;  his  opponent 
received  126,296. 
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GOVERNOR  OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 


Ayeock  was  inaugurated  governor  January  15,  1901.  In  his  Inaugu- 
ral Address  he  said: 

"I  have  been  elected  as  a  Democrat.  I  shall  administer  the  high  office  to 
which  I  have  been  called  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and  principles  of 
that  great  party,  but  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  shall  strive  to  be 
a  just  governor  of  all  the  people,  without  regard  to  party,  color  or  creed. 
The  law  will  be  enforced  with  impartiality  and  no  man's  petition  shall  go 
unheard  because  he  differs  from  me  in  politics  or  in  color.  My  obligation  is 
to  the  State,  and  the  State  is  all  her  citizens.  No  man  is  so  high  that  the 
law  shall  not  be  enforced  against  him,  and  no  man  is  so  low  that  it  shall  not 
reach  down  to  him  to  lift  him  up  if  may  be  and  set  him  on  his  feet  again  and 
bid  him  Godspeed  to  better  things." 

SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  AYCOCK?S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Aycock  came  into  office  pledged  to  more  liberal  pensions  to  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  to  increased  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  for  the  State's  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  of  general  improvement  of  the  public  school  system. 
He  advocated  more  generous  support  also  of  the  boards  of  health,  of 
public  charities,  of  the  geological  survey,  and  of  other  boards  and  com- 
missions, the  building  of  public  roads,  the  enactment  of  effective  child 
labor  legislation,  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for  youthful  crimi- 
nals, aud  other  progressive  measures. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  these  things  would  require  money,  and  the 
only  way  for  the  State  to  raise  money  was  by  taxation,  and  he  had  told 
the  people  that  if  he  were  elected  governor  he  would  spend  more  money 
for  these  things  than  had  ever  been  spent  before.  He  said  to  the  Legis- 
lature : 

"If  more  taxes  are  required,  more  taxes  must  be  levied.  If  property  has 
escaped  taxation  heretofore  which  ought  to  have  been  taxed,  means  must  be 
devised  by  which  that  property  can  be  reached  and  put  upon  the  tax  list.  I 
rejoice  in  prosperity  and  take  delight  in  the  material  progress  of  the  State. 
I  would  cripple  no  industry;  I  would  retard  the  growth  of  no  enterprise; 
but  I  would  by  just  and  equal  laws  require  from  every  owner  of  property  his 
just  contribution  to  the  end  that  all  the  children  may  secure  the  right  to 
select  their  servants." 

During  his  administration  the  pensions  to  Confederate  veterans  were 
increased  by  more  than  $200,000. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  were  built  costing  $200,000,  in  which  200 
more  patients  could  be  cared  for  than  ever  before. 

A  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  whiskey  and  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors  except  in  towns. 

He  was  the  first  governor  of  North  Carolina  to  urge  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  prevent  little  children  from  having  to  work  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories. 

During  his  administration  the  value  of  property  in  North  Carolina 
increased  more  than  $100,000,000. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL   GOVERNOR. 

Aycock  had  always  been  interested  in  education.  The  first  public 
office  he  ever  held  was  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Wayne 
County,  1881-1882.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Goldsboro  Public  Schools;  most  of  the  time 
he  was  chairman.  He  often  said  that  he  had  rather  be  chairman  of 
the  Goldsboro  School  Board  than  be  governor  of  Korth  Carolina. 

On  January  15,  1901,  the  children  of  the  Goldsboro  Public  Schools 
enjoyed  a  holiday  because  on  that  day,  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  State, 
the  chairman  of  their  Board  of  Trustees  was  to  be  inaugurated  gov- 
ernor, and  to  become  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Aycock  had  promised  the  people  that,  if  elected  governor,  he  would 
devote  the  whole  four  years  of  his  term  of  office  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  he  said  to  the  Legislature: 

"On  a  hundred  platforms,  to  half  the  voters  of  the  State,  in  the  late  cam- 
paign, I  pledged  the  State,  its  strength,  its  heart,  its  wealth,  to  universal 
education.  .  .  .  Men  of  wealth,  representatives  of  great  corporations  ap- 
plauded eagerly  my  declaration.  I  then  realized  that  the  strong  desire  which 
dominated  me  for  the  uplifting  of  the  whole  people  moved  not  only  my  heart, 
but  was  likewise  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  those  upon  whom  fortune  had 
smiled.  .  .  .  Then  I  knew  that  the  task  before  us  .  .  .  was  not  an 
impossible  one.  We  are  prospering  as  never  before — our  wealth  increases, 
our  industries  multiply,  our  commerce  extends,  and  among  the  owners  of  this 
wealth,  this  multiplying  industry,  this  extending  commerce,  I  have  found  no 
man  who  is  unwilling  to  make  the  State  stronger  and  better  by  liberal  aid  to 
the  cause  of  education.  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  you  will  not  have 
aught  to  fear  when  you  make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
people.  .  .  .  For  my  part  I  declare  to  you  that  it  shall  be  my  constant 
aim  and  effort  during  the  four  years  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  to  redeem  this  most  solemn  of  all.  our  pledges." 

He  did  all  in  his  power  to  keep  this  promise.  When  some  people 
complained  of  the  increase  in  taxes  for  Confederate  pensions,  the  in- 
sane, the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  public  schools,  he  replied : 

"It  undoubtedly  appears  cheaper  to  neglect  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the  infirm, 
the  defective,  to  forget  the  children  of  this  generation,  but  the  man  who  does 
it  is  cursed  of  God,  and  the  State  that  permits  it  is  certain  of  destruction. 
There  are  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  take  no  care  of  the  weak  and 
infirm,  who  care  naught  for  their  children  and  provide  only  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  own  desires,  but  these  people  neither  wear  clothes  nor  dwell  in 
houses.  They  leave  God  out  of  consideration  in  their  estimate  of  life,  and  are 
known  to  us  as  savages." 

Aycock  had  pledged  the  people  that  he  would  keep  the  public  schools 
open  for  four  months  in  each  year.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
able  to  say: 

"Today  we  can  boast  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  that  we 
have  redeemed  our  pledge,  kept  faith  with  the  people,  and  made  provision 
for  all  the  children.  If  the  child  is  blind,  we  have  teachers  ready  to  open 
his  eyes.  If  he  is  deaf,  he  can  be  taught  to  speak.  If  he  is  friendless  and 
poor,  the  schoolhouse  door  stands  wide  open  to  shed  its  genial  warmth  upon 
him." 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGKESS   UNDER  AYCOCK. 

Aycock  became  overnor  in  1901 ;  his  term  closed  in  1905.     The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  educational  progress  under  his  administration: 
1900  School  Term:  1904 

14.6  weeks 17.0  weeks 

Number  Local  Tax  Districts: 

30 229 

Raised  by  Local  Taxation: 

$135,000 $330,000 

Public  School  Fund: 

$702,702  $1,765,362 

Value  Public  School  Property: 

$1,153,311  $1,869,890 

Spent  for  New  Houses: 

$56,207 ' $170,420 

Number  Log  Houses: 

1,132   508 

Districts  Without  Houses: 

953 527 

School  Population: 

659,629 673,774 

Enrollment: 

400,452  440,264 

Average  Attendance: 

206,918 261,149 

Salary  White  Teachers: 

$24.99 $28.36 

Number  School  Libraries: 

0  840 

Volumes  in  Libraries: 
0 75,000 

LAST  YEAES  AND  DEATH. 

When  his  term  as  governor  was  ended,  Aycock  returned  to  Goldsboro 
to  practice  law.  In  1909  he  moved  from  Goldsboro  to  Raleigh.  He 
never  held  any  other  public  office,  but  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  public  questions  and  in  education.  In  1905,  he  made  numerous 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  law;  and  he  was  frequently  invited 
to  deliver  addresses  on  education  in  other  States.  On  April  4,  1912,  he 
went  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  deliver  an  educational  address  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  that  State.  That  night  while  speaking,  he  said: 
"When  I  was  governor  of  North  Carolina  I  made  speeches  all  over  the 
State.  I  canvassed  the  State  for  four  years  in  behalf  of  the  children 
right  straight  along.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  they  asked  me  down  to 
the  church  to  talk,  and  I  always  talked  about  education.     .     .     ." 

He  got  no  further.  With  "Education"  as  the  last  word  that  fell 
from  his  lips,  he  threw  up  his  hands,  reeled  backward,  and  fell  dead 
before  the  vast  crowd  that  had  just  been  cheering  him. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Raleigh  and  placed  in  the  State  Capitol 
where  thousands  of  people  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  Never  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  was  there  greater  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
any  man.  A  little  girl  who  passed  by  the  coffin  in  the  Capitol  said  to 
her  mother,  "I  wish  God  had  let  me  die  instead  of  Governor  Aycock. 
He  could  do  so  much  good  and  I  can  do  so  little." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
throng  of  people,  he  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  in  the  City 
of  Raleigh. 
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AYCOCK'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATION.* 


BY  J.  Y.  JOYNEE. 


"Where  did  Shakespeare  get  his  genius?  Where  did  Mozart  get  his  music? 
Whose  hand  smote  the  lyre  of  the  Scottish  ploughman  and  stayed  the  life  of 
the  German  priest?    God,  God,  and  God  alone." 

I  believe  in  the  divine  call  of  every  truly  great  man  to  his  great 
work.  I  believe  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him 
understanding  for  it,  and  that  the  people  do  and  must  listen  to  him 
and  follow  him.  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  such  a  man,  with  such 
a  call  and  such  an  inspiration  for  the  great  work  of  education  in  his 
day  and  generation.  The  time  was  ripe,  the  need  was  great,  the  man 
was  sent.  Through  the  long,  dreary  years  of  strife  and  struggle  follow- 
ing the  waste,  the  ruin,  the  poverty  of  war,  the  dry,  dead  fuel  had  been 
slowly  gathered  by  the  patient  toil  of  lesser  men,  and  was  ready,  in 
Carlyle's  fine  phrase,  for  the  lightning  out  of  heaven  that  should  kindle 
it.  Says  the  old  Scotch  prophet :  "The  great  man,  with  his  free  force 
direct  out  of  God's  hand,  is  the  lightning.  His  word  is  the  wise 
healing  word  which  all  can  believe  in.  All  blazes  around  him  now, 
when  he  has  struck  on  it,  into  fire  like  his  own."  Aycock  was  the  great 
man  who  kindled  with  the  lightning  out  of  heaven,  hidden  in  his  own 
soul,  the  dull  souls  of  us  all  through  the  medium  of  an  eloquence  such 
as  fell  from  the  lips  of  no  other  man  in  his  generation,  into  a  fire  of 
educational  enthusiasm  like  his  own. 

With  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  he  saw  clearly  that  the  chief  need 
of  his  people  was  universal  education,  that  the  foundation  upon  which 
must  be  built  all  permanent  progress,  prosperity  and  happiness  for  them 
was  general  intelligence.  With  a  faith,  courage  and  consecration  pos- 
sible only  to  the  mightiest  soul  on  highest  mission  bent,  he  set  himself 
to  the  patient  and  persistent  task  of  teaching  all  his  people  to  see  what 
he  so  clearly  saw,  to  understand  what  he  so  clearly  understood.  His 
greatest  contribution  to  education  was  himself,  his  great  heart,  his 
boundless  love  and  sympathy,  his  gentle,  courageous  spirit.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  define  in  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech  a  great  man's  service 
to  a  great  people  for  a  great  cause.  Such  service  is  spiritual,  not 
material. 

Aycock  was  the  great  apostle  of  universal  education  to  his  people, 
preaching  its  gospel  wherever  he  went  with  such  earnestness,  such  en- 
thusiasm, such  simplicity,  such  sincerity,  such  childlike  faith,  such  elo- 
quence, such  convincing  power  that  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly  and  followed  him,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  understood  and 
accepted  his  message,  the  apathetic  became  enthusiastic,  the  prejudiced 
and  selfish  grew  ashamed  of  their  prejudice  and  selfishness,  the  antago- 
nistic forgot  their  antagonism,  the  sympathetic  and  friendly  were  fired 
with  the  holy  zeal  of  a  crusader. 

People  of  all  classes  and  conditions  loved  and  trusted  him  as  they 
loved  and  trusted  no  other  man  of  his  generation ;  therefore,  he  was 
able  to  command  a  larger  and  more  sympathetic  hearing  from  all  classes 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Aycock  Memorial  Meeting  in  the  Auditorium  at  Raleigh,  April  12,  1912. 
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of  people  for  the  cause  of  education  than  any  other  man  of  his  gener- 
ation. As  a  layman  and  a  public  man  widely  known,  loved,  trusted 
and  popular,  his  speeches  had  more  influence  with  the  masses  than 
those  of  any  teacher  or  professional  educator  could.  He  was  one  of  the 
people  and  they  knew  it,  interpreting  their  needs  by  his  own  needs,  their 
feelings  by  his  own  feelings. 

His  eloquence,  his  influence,  personal,  political  and  official,  his  pop- 
ularity, his  charming  personality  and  wonderful  magnetism,  his  cour- 
age and  convictions  on  public  questions,  made  him  easily,  I  think,  the 
most  powerful  factor  of  his  day  in  moulding  public  sentiment  upon 
civic  questions.  One  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  education, 
therefore,  was  in  moulding  public  sentiment  for  universal  education  and 
in  popularizing  it  with  all  classes  of  people.  To  this  he  consecrated 
all  his  power  and  influence,  personal  and  official. 

Unanimously  nominated  for  governor  on  a  platform  the  chief  plank 
of  which  was  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage,  he  made  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  people  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  suffrage  and  citi- 
zenship in  a  republic  the  slogan  of  his  campaign,  converting  the  cam- 
paign into  the  most  effective  educational  campaign  ever  made  in  the 
State.  With  characteristic  frankness  and  boldness,  he  declared  in  ev- 
ery campaign  speech  made  by  him  that,  if  elected  governor,  the  chief 
aim  of  his  administration  should  be  to  provide  adequate  educational  fa- 
cilities for  every  child  in  North  Carolina,  white  and  black.  He  warned 
them  not  to  vote  for  him  if  they  did  not  approve  of  this.  He  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor 
pledged,  with  all  the  leading  public  men  and  all  his  people  pledged,  to 
this  most  progressive  policy  of  universal  education. 

As  governor,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  and 
demanded  of  the  party  and  the  people  the  fulfillment  of  their  pledge  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  North  Carolina,  white  and 
black.  He  became  a  traveling  evangel  for  education  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  It  was  the  central  thought  in  his  in- 
augural address  and  in  his  biennial  messages  to  the  General  Assembly. 
He  gave  his  active  and  powerful  support  to  every  progressive  measure 
and  movement  inaugurated  and  advocated  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  He  was 
the  first  governor  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  in  the  nation,  to  make  edu- 
cation the  slogan  of  his  gubernatorial  campaign  and  the  chief  aim 
of  his  entire  administration. 

He  thus  focused  public  thought,  attention  and  interest  upon  it  and 
elevated  it  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  importance  in  the  public  mind 
never  held  by  it  before.  He  made  it  easy  and  popular  for  his  successors 
in  office  in  this  State  to  follow  his  example  and  stimulated  to  generous 
emulation  the  governors  of  other  Southern  States.  After  Aycock's 
shining  example,  it  became  the  chief  ambition  of  every  Southern  gov- 
ernor to  be  called  the  educational  governor  of  his  State.  Thus  Aycock's 
words  and  work  for  universal  education  became  an  inspiration  to  the 
whole  South  and  arrested  the  attention  of  a  whole  nation. 

Early  in  his  administration,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Mclver,  Director 
of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  a  conference  of  leading  educators 
representing  all  phases  of  education  in  North  Carolina  was  called  and 
met  in  the  executive  office,  the  result  of  which  was  the  organization  and 
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unification  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  Stale  for  active  work  foi 
local  taxation,  improvement  of  school  houses,  lengthening  of  school 
terms,  consolidation  of  school  districts  and  a  general  State-wide  cam- 
paign for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education.  The  history  and 
wonderful  fruits  of  that  campaign  are  familiar  to  all.  The  movement 
then  started  has  continued  gathering  momentum  every  year.  During 
the  four  years  of  his  administration  1,411  new  school  houses  were  built, 
one  for  every  day  in  every  year.  The  value  of  public  school  property 
was  increased  $518,345;  906  rural  school  libraries  were  established;  311 
local  tax  districts  were  voted;  the  annual  expenditures  for  public  schools 
were  increased  $707,619.56.  The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was 
increased  38,927.  A  permanent  State  Loan  Fund  for  building  and  im- 
proving public  school  houses  now  amounting  to  about  $600,000,  one- 
tenth  of  which  is  available  for  this  purpose  each  year,  was  established 
out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  swamp  lands.  Much  other  impor- 
tant constructive  educational  legislation  was  enacted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  tasks  that  he  performed  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  his  noblest  contributions  to  education  was  turning 
the  tide  of  opposition  to  the  education  of  the  negro,  by  his  eloquent  earn- 
est, courageous  demands  for  justice  to  a  weaker  race  by  a  stronger  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  civilization  and  humanity.  The  fires  of  race 
prejudice  had  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  Wilmington  riot,  the 
campaign  for  white  supremacy,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro. 
Aycock's  courage  and  power  in  securing  justice  for  the  negro  and  in 
making  racial  peace  under  such  circumstances  were  indeed  sublime. 

He  gave  himself  to  the  education  of  his  people !  He  lived  for  it !  He 
died  for  it !  His  mighty  spirit  shall  go  marching  on,  inspiring  other 
spirits  and  winning  triumphant  victories  for  it  "till  our  race  has  run 
its  course  and  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll."  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this.  Greater  service  can  no  man  render  to  a 
holy  cause. 

On  this  night  when  we  had  hoped  to  hear  from  his  own  eloquent  lips 
the  clarion  call  to  high  civic  and  political  duty,  we  who  loved  him  so 
have  gathered  here  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  an  Aycock  memorial 
meeting,  but  I  declare  to  you  that  every  gathering  within  the  borders 
of  this  commonwealth  now  and  hereafter  in  the  interest  of  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  will  be  in  the  truest  sense  an 
Aycock  memorial  meeting.  We  shall  build  a  bronze  monument  to  his 
memory  here  in  this  Capitol  City,  and  that  is  right  and  fit;  but  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  he  who  would  behold  his  true  monument  must  seek 
it  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  his  State  and  in  the  hearts  of  gener- 
ations of  children  yet  unborn. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  LAW. 

(Extract  from  Governor  Aycock's  Inaugural  Address.) 

On  every  platform  in  the  late  campaign  I  declared  our  purpose  to  be 
to  secure  good  government,  safety  and  peace,  to  educate  all  the  children, 
and  to  bring  about  that  day  when  even  extremest  partisanship  should 
not  be  able  to  cry  out  against  our  laws  and  our  methods.  We  can  have 
safety,  security  and  integrity  on  no  other  basis.  I  have  never  for  one 
moment  questioned  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  people  was  to  secure 
a  constitution  under  which  security  for  life,  liberty  and  property  could 
be  found  under  the  forms  of  law  and  not  in  violation  of  them. 

We  have  a  great  State,  rich  in  noble  manhood,  richer  still  in  her 
high-minded  womanhood ;  a  State  with  countless  treasures  awaiting 
seekers;  with  riches  in  her  fields  and  woods,  streams  and  sounds,  hills 
and  mountains,  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  dreams  of  wealth;  with  a  frugal 
and  industrious  population  ready  to  toil  just  awakening  fully  to  the 
possibilities  before  them.  All  that  we  need  "to  complete  the  circle  of 
our  felicities"  is  peace.  Let  hatred  and  bitterness  and  strife  cease  from 
among  us.  Let  the  law  everywhere  reign  supreme.  The  highest  test  of 
a  great  people  is  obedience  to  law  and  a  consequent  ability  to  adminis- 
ter justice.  It  shall  be  the  earnest  aim  of  my  administration  to  foster 
good  feeling  and  to  enforce  law  and  order  throughout  the  State — from 
Currituck  to  Cherokee  the  law  must  have  full  sway.  The  mob  has 
no  place  in  our  civilization.  The  courts  are  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  juries  are  drawn  from  the  people  and  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly and  finally  understood  of  all  men  that  safety  can  be  found  only 
in  obedience  to  law. 

With  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  with  a  fair  and  impartial 
election  law,  with  peace  everywhere,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  working  out  the  high  destiny  of  our  State.  Thought  will  be  set 
free,  opinion  can  have  its  full  sway  and  every  man  will  be  able  to  de- 
clare the  inmost  feelings  of  his  heart.  We  shall  have  genuine  free 
speech;  our  newspapers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  address  themselves 
to  molding  public  opinion  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  State.  Discus- 
sions can  then  take  the  place  of  abuse  and  argument  will  supplant  pas- 
sionate oratory.  In  this  new  and  freer  day  we  shall  grow  brighter  men. 
Trust  in  all  things  high  will  come  easy  to  us.  We  shall  have  problems 
and  differences,  but  we  shall  have  the  intelligence  to  solve  the  problems 
and  the  good  spirit  to  harmonize  our  differences. 

I  come  to  the  high  task  to  which  the  people  have  called  me  with  many 
misgivings.  I  know,  if  not  adequately,  something  of  my  weakness,  and 
I  likewise  know,  if  not  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  many  difficulties  which 
will  beset  my  way.  I  come  to  the  work  humbly,  with  deep  anxiety  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  people  well.  The  manner  of  my 
coming  makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  me  to  search  my  heart 
that  I  may  have  no  impure  motive  there;  one  who  has  been  trusted  after 
such  fashion  as  the  people  have  trusted  me  owes  the  highest  obligation 
of  uprightness  in  thought  and  action.  Chosen  by  my  party  unanimously, 
elected  by  the  people  by  a  majority  such  as  has  never  been  given  to  any 
other  man,  I  am  bound  by  every  obligation  to  serve  to  my  utmost.  The 
task  is  a  difficult  one.     I  shall  make  mistakes.    When  I  shall  have  done 


the  right  thing  I  shall  even  then  sometimes  be  misunderstood  by  my 
friends,  who  will  see  my  action  not  from  my  standpoint  as  the  Governor 
of  the  whole  people,  but  from  theirs.  When  I  shall  have  done  wrong  I 
shall  not  expect  approval;  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  want  to  know  my  mistakes 
to  the  end  that  I  may  correct  them,  because  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  be 
judged  at  last  by  the  whole  tenor  of  my  administration  and  by  no  one 
particular  act. 

I  have  been  elected  as  a  Democrat.  I  shall  administer  the  high  office  to 
which  I  have  been  called  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and  principles 
of  that  great  party,  but  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  shall 
strive  to  be  a  just  Governor  of  all  the  people,  without  regard  to  party, 
color  or  creed.  The  law  will  be  enforced  with  impartiality  and  no 
man's  petition  shall  go  unheard  and  unconsidered  because  he  differs 
from  me  in  politics  or  in  color.  My  obligation  is  to  the  State  and  the 
State  is  all  her  citizens.  No  man  is  so  high  that  the  law  shall  not  be 
enforced  against  him,  and  no  man  is  so  low  that  it  shall  not  reach  down 
to  him  to  lift  him  up  if  may  be  and  set  him  on  his  feet  again  and  bid 
him  Godspeed  to  better  things. 

I  shall  need  the  support  of  every  citizen  in  the  State.  My  work  is 
your  work;  I  am  but  your  servant,  and  if  I  serve  you  wisely  it  will  be 
because  my  ears  shall  be  constantly  open  to  counsel  and  my  mind  shall 
know  wisdom.  But  with  all  the  aid  which  can  come  from  men  I  shall 
fail  unless  I  have  the  guidance  of  that  God  who  rules  the  destinies  of 
States  and  nations  and  men,  to  whom  with  reverence  I  commend  this 
good  State  and  her  gracious  people. 
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STORIES  OF  CHARLES  B.  AYCOCK. 


Aycock's  First  Political  Speech. 

When  Charles  Aycock  was  a  small  lad  of  about  ten  or  twelve,  his 
father's  house  was  a  favorite  place  for  the  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  gather  to  discuss  politics.  Young  Charles  was  too  young  to 
take  any  part  in  these  discussions,  but  he  always  listened  closely,  though 
he  did  not  always  understand  what  the  men  were  talking  about.  When 
ordered  off  to  bed,  he  would  often  slip  out  of  the  back  window  in  his 
night  clothes,  creep  quietly  around  the  house,  hide  under  the  front 
porch  steps,  and  lie  there  quiet  as  a  mouse  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
grown-ups. 

When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  he  heard  the  first  political 
speech  of  his  life.  Two  politicians,  James  W.  Dunham  and  James 
Wiggins,  came  to  Kahunta  to  have  a  debate. 

Dunham  was  an  educated  man,  with  a  reputation  as  a  good  speaker. 
His  opponent,  familiarly  known  as  "Jimmie"  Wiggins,  was  an  illiter- 
ate man,  without  respect  for  the  King's  English,  awkward  in  his  man- 
ner, and  grotesque  in  his  delivery.  Charles  Aycock,  boylike,  secured  a 
seat  immediately  under  the  speakers'  stand.  Dunham  opened  the  de- 
bate in  his  usual  good  style,  but  his  speech  made  no  impression  on 
young  Aycock.  But  the  moment  Wiggins  began  to  speak,  the  boy  riv- 
eted his  eyes  upon  him,  followed  every  gesture,  and  caught  every  word. 
He  missed  nothing.  No  awkward  movement,  no  slang  expression,  no 
intonation  of  voice,  no  facial  contortion,  escaped  his  attention,  and 
upon  his  return  home  he  astonished  his  family  by  repeating  the  speech 
almost  word  for  word.  For  many  a  day  after  that  it  was  a  favorite 
amusement  in  that  community  to  place  young  Aycock  on  a  goods-box 
in  the  midst  of  an  appreciative  audience,  who  cheered  and  roared  heart- 
ily as  he  repeated  the  words  and  mimicked  the  tones  and  gestures  of 
"Jimmie"  Wiggins. 

Aycock's  Friendliness. 

Aycock  never  lost  him  temper  uo  matter  how  hard  a  blow  might  be 
struck  him  in  debate.  He  was  always  calm,  cool  and  self-controlled. 
He  struck  hard  blows  but  there  was  no  malice  in  them,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  preserve  a  close  personal  friendship  with  many  men  whom  he 
had  to  oppose  in  public  life.  The  following  story  is  told  how  his  calm- 
ness and  kindliness  preserved  his  friendship  with  one  of  his  college 
mates  while  at  the  University.  This  friend,  who  usually  was  on  the 
same  side  as  Aycock,  was  once  opposed  to  him.  He  was  younger  than 
Aycock  and  smaller.  Something  that  Aycock  said  in  the  debate  made 
him  angry,  and  losing  his  temper  he  sprang  up  and  exclaimed:  "The 
gentleman  has  stated  what  is  false;  I  repeat,  sir,  what  is  false."  Ev- 
erybody expected  to  see  Aycock  lose  his  temper  and  retort  with  angry 
words  that  might  lead  to  blows.  But  he  kept  his  temper  and  with  com- 
plete self-control  arose   and   asked   permission   to   interrupt   the   other. 

"I  shall  never  forget  Aycock's  words,"  declares  the  latter,  "as  he 
quietly  said :  'The  gentleman  has  used  language  on  this  floor  which  he 
well  knows  he  would  not  have  used  but  for  his  size  and  the  relations 
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heretofore  existing  between  us.'  I  was,  of  course,  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  and  replied:  'It  does  not  matter  about  my  size,  but  it  does  make 
a  very  great  deal  of  difference  about  our  relations.  I  spoke  without 
thinking  or  realizing  what  I  was  saying.  I  retract  the  language  and 
ask  my  friend's  pardon/  and  sat  down  in  confusion.  I  had  hardly 
taken  my  seat  before  Aycock  had  crossed  the  hall,  dropped  into  the  seat 
next  to  me,  and  putting  his  arms  around  my  shoulders,  said:  'It's  all 
right,  Jim.  Don't  let  this  worry  you.  I  knew  you  didn't  mean  it,  and 
it  shan't  affect  our  friendship.'  " 

It  didn't.  The  two  men  remained  close  and  affectionate  friends  un- 
til Aycock's  death. 

Aycock's  Love  foe  Children. 

Aycock's  love  for  children  knew  no  limits.  Once  when  he  was  de- 
livering one  of  his  great  speeches  some  small  boys  crowded  around  the 
speaker's  stand  and  when  the  chief  marshal  of  the  occasion,  stuck  up 
with  pride  over  his  fine  regalia,  tried  to  pull  the  little  chaps  away,  Ay- 
cock  said  to  him : 

"Let  the  little  fellows  alone.  Can't  you  see  that  the  last  one  of  them  is  In- 
terested in  what  I  am  saying?" 

Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  tells  the  following  story: 

"Walking  with  Governor  Aycock  one  day  on  the  streets  of  New  Bern,  a 
little  girl  whom  neither  of  us  knew,  poorly  clad,  approached  us  and  looking 
up  into  his  face  asked  if  he  would  not  tell  her — and  then  asked  something  I 
have  forgotten  what;  it  was  some  simple  matter  of  information  connected 
with  her  errand.  His  face  beamed  with  a  kindly  smile  as  bending  over  the 
little  tot  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  he  said  with  a  simple  kindliness  I 
shall  never  forget:  'Yes,  little  miss,  I  will  do  anything  for  you.'  For  some 
time  afterward  we  walked  in  silence,  his  tenderness  making  the  incident  too 
sacred  for  words,  but  I  knew  then  as  I  had  not  known  before  that  it  was  a 
power  mightier  than  his  brilliant  intellect  that  had  fired  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  with  a  determination  to  be  free  from  the  slavish  bonds  of  ignorance." 

Aycock's  Sympathy  foe  Suffering. 

When  he  was  governor  Aycock  was  much  criticised  for  pardoning 
men  who  had  been  convicted  of  crimes. 

On  one  occasion  a  prominent  candidate  for  Governor  criticised  Ay- 
cock for  pardoning  people  and  said  that  the  law  must  be  upheld  at 
all  hazards,  and  that  too  many  pardons  were  granted,  and  that  when  he 
was  elected  Governor  he  was  going  to  run  the  pardon  department  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  business.  When  this  was  repeated  to  Aycock  he 
said :  "Yes,  and  he  will  never  get  to  be  Governor.  ~No  man  will  be 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  or  is  worthy  to  be  Governor,  unless  he  has 
a  heart  big  enough  to  suffer  with  all  the  people."  He  was  heard  to  say 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
gret a  single  pardon  he  granted.  As  Christmas  would  come  around 
each  year,  there  were  several  old  convicts  he  had  pardoned  who  would 
write  him  touching  letters  of  thanks  and  gratitude  calling  his  attention 
to  what  had  been  done  for  them.  There  is  in  North  Carolina  one  old 
convict  who  never  failed  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  write  and  tell  him 
that  he  was  living  a  clean  life  and  serving  God  and  man  as  best  he 
could.     Soon  after  Governor  Aycock's  death  this  man  wrote  the  fol- 
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lowing  letter  which  he  wanted  to  have  published  about  Aycock's  kind- 
ness to  him: 

"The  kindness  and  pardon  of  G.  B,  AycocJc  to  A  Prisoner: 

"I  was  givin  a  term  of  15  months  on  county  road  at  greensboro  N.  C,  Guil- 
ford county,  Aug.  18,  1902. 

"My  crime  was  fiting  with  nife.  I  was  assalted  by  a  large  man  and  a  bad 
one  full  of  liquar  and  was  nocked  down  before  I  done  anything  to  him.  I 
had  bin  nocked  down  twice  my  only  hope  was  to  use  a  nife.  I  have  never 
had  any  disire  to  hert  any  man,  I  love  peas. 

"I  had  a  paper  from  a  doctor  stating  1  had  kidney  trouble  and  was  not  able 
to  hard  labor  but  it  done  me  no  good.  I  had  to  go  to  the  road  and  work  as 
best  I  could,  then  in  the  hands  of  men  of  no  mercy,  my  wife  at  home  by  her- 
self. We  have  no  children  she  would  bring  me  something  to  eat  ever  Sun- 
day. The  Fair  was  very  common  at  the  camp.  I  am  verry  sorry  for  any 
man  that  has  to  go  where  he  has  to  work  hard  and  get  half  enuff  to  eat.  it  is 
too  bad.  I  done  the  best  I  could  for  6  months  it  seemed  like  6  years  to  me. 
my  friends  advised  me  to  try  for  a  parden  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Aycock  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  he  answered  me  at  once  with  great  sympathy  telling  me  what  I 
must  do  before  he  could  help  me. 

"My  wife  was  my  best  friend  as  all  women  should  be.  she  got  a  lot  of  good 
men  in  High  Point  to  sign  a  pardon  for  me  to  whitch  I  thank  them  today, 
then  she  gets  Solicitor  Brooks  at  Greensboro  to  sign  it,  then  with  the  nearve 
and  love  of  a  good  woman  she  gets  on  the  train  and  goes  to  Raleigh  no  one 
with  her  to  help  shair  her  troubles.  She  finds  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Aycock  in  his 
office  he  met  her  with  a  smile  as  I  hope  he  met  our  Savior,  with  trimbling 
hand  and  a  sad  heart  she  told  him  her  business.  Dier  Reader  you  can  easy 
immaggin  how  she  felt  while  he  was  looking  over  the  pappers  she  gav  him 
allmost  my  life  was  in  his  hands.  I  was  not  able  to  do  the  hard  work  that 
was  required  of  me.  When  the  dear  man  had  looked  them  over  he  saw  tears 
coming  down  the  cheaks  of  my  faithful  wife.  He  sed  to  her.  'Don't  cry 
for  joy,  I  will  pardon  him.'  Then  gladness  came  to  her  hart,  she  thanked 
him  as  best  she  could  and  bade  him  farewell  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  hoping 
to  meet  where  there  is  no  tears  and  sorrows. 

"She  come  to  me  as  the  dove  to  the  ark  to  gladden  my  heart.  I  was  soon  at 
my  home  for  the  first  time  in  6  months.  Ever  since  I  have  ritten  to  Mr. 
Aycock  at  thanksgiving  thanking  him  as  best  I  could  for  his  great  kindness 
to  me,  sometimes  he  would  answer  my  letters,  the  last  on  was  Dec.  19,  1911. 

"Reads  as  follows, 

"Mr ,  N.  C. 

"Dies  Sir:  — 

"I  am  always  greatful  to  you  for  your  kind  thanksgiving  letters,  they  give 
me  very  great  pleasure  because  they  give  me  assurance  that  I  made  no  mis- 
take in  the  course  whitch  I  pursued.  I  wish  for  you  a  long  life  of  service 
and  much  happiness. 

"With  the  greetings  of  the  season,  I  am,  with  best  wishes, 

"Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

"C.  B.  Aycock. 

he  cannot  rite  to  me  any  more  But  I  love  him  and  his  grave.    I  never  saw 
his  face.    But  I  still  hope  to  see  him  in  heaven 

"(Signed)        " 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AYCOCK'S  SPEECHES. 


Universal  Education. 

"When  the  glorious  day  of  universal  education  shall  come,  our  State 
will  stand  among  those  in  the  fore  rank  of  the  nation,  our  opinions  upon 
all  questions  will  be  ascertained  before  action.  Our  writers  shall  do 
justice  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  our  historians  shall  give  us  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  our  ancestors.  Our 
novelists  shall  find  rich  material  for  the  illustration  of  the  character  of 
our  people,  and  we  shall  be  enriched  by  the  culture  which  comes  from 
a  literature  of  our  own. 

God  speed  the  day  when  men  shall  be  willing  to  labor  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  when  brethren  shall  dwell  together  in  unity. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

"The  question  now  confronting  North  Carolina,"  said  he,  "is  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  so  potent  that  no  man  will  dare  to  leave  his 
child  out  of  the  schools.  .  .  .  Let  us  compel  the  attendance  of  every 
child,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  power  of  an  opinion  that  cannot  be  re- 
sisted. I  know  these  North  Carolina  people.  They  can  be  led,  but  it 
is  hard  to  compel  them.  So  I  am  in  favor  of  writing  it  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  will  be  better  there.  I  want  to  get  public  opinion  behind 
it.  I  want  to  create  a  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  that  will  keep  any 
little  boy  or  girl  from  having  to  make  a  support  for  his  father  who  is 
sitting  on  the  corner  whittling  a  piece  of  white  pine." 

Educational  Qualification  for  Suffrage. 

The  man  who  seeks  ...  to  encourage  illiteracy  is  a  public 
enemy  and  deserves  the  contempt  of  all  mankind.  .  .  .  Speak  the 
truth,  'tell  it  in  Gath,  publish  it  in  the  streets  of  Askalon'  that  universal 
education  of  the  white  children  of  North  Carolina  will  send  us  forward 
with  a  bound  in  the  race  with  the  world.  .  .  .  With  the  adoption 
of  our  Amendment  after  1908  there  will  be  no  State  in  the  Union  with 
a  larger  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  read  and  write  and  no 
State  will  rush  forward  with  more  celerity  or  certainty  than  conserva- 
tive old  North  Carolina.  The  miserable  demagogue  who  seeks  to  per- 
petuate illiteracy  in  the  State  will  then  have  happily  passed  forever. 

Why  Aycock  Believed  in  Universal  Education. 

I  believe  in  universal  education;  I  believe  in  educating  every- 
body.      ... 

What  do  you  mean  by  education?  You  mean  bringing  out  of  a  thing 
what  God  Almighty  put  into  it.  .  .  .  You  understand,  if  there  is 
not  anything  in  a  thing  you  can't  get  anything  out  of  it.  But  the  ques- 
tion I  put  to  you  is,  Who  appointed  you  to  say  that  there  isn't  anything 
in  this  little  child?  Did  God  Almighty  endow  any  man  or  woman  in 
this  audience  with  that  subtile  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  go 
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in  a  schoolroom  of  children  and  put  your  hand  on  the  head  of  this  sis- 
year-old  boy  and  say  that  God  appoints  him  to  greatness  and  distinc- 
tion and  honor;  to  put  your  hand  on  the  head  of  this  other  six-year-old 
boy  and  say  that  God  Almighty  intended  him  for  the  ditch  or  to  split 
rails?  No,  God  hasn't  conferred  that  power  upon  any  of  us;  but  He 
has  said  to  us  all,  Open  wide  the  schoolhouses  and  give  to  every  child 
the  opportunity  to  develop  all  there  is  in  him.  If  God  didn't  put  any- 
thing there  you  and  I  can't  bring  it  out;  but  if  you  and  I  suffer  the 
light  of  such  a  one  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel,  may  the  sin  and  shame 
of  it  abide  on  us  forevermore.    .    .    . 

Oh,  my  friends,  I  thank  God  Almighty,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  that  you  can  not  get  the  best  for  your  boy  and  your  girl  un- 
til you  are  ready  to  give  the  best  to  my  boy  and  my  girl.  You  can  take 
that  boy  of  yours  and  send  him  through  the  schools,  send  him  through 
the  college,  send  him  through  the  university,  send  him  abroad,  bring 
him  back  home,  head  and  shoulders  above  his  friends  and  neighbors,  but 
he  won't  be  very  high  when  he  is  head  and  shoulders  above  his  neigh- 
bors if  his  neighbors  are  ignorant  and  untaught  and  weak.  You  cannot 
get  the  best  out  of  your  boy  unless  other  people's  boys  are  educated 
nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  your  boy;  you  have  got  to  get  the  best  out  of 
your  boy  by  competing  with  other  boys  that  are  near  about  as  good  as 
he  is  but  not  quite.    .    .    . 

Oh,  no,  if  you  want  the  best  for  your  boy,  thank  God  you  have  got  to 
believe  in  this  splendid,  grand  democracy  and  give  to  my  boy  and  other 
people's  boys  the  same  opportunity  that  your  boy  has  got,  and  if  then 
your  boy  outruns  our  boys  in  the  race  he  will  be  a  winner  that  is  worth 
while  and  he  will  be  something  that  is  worth  being  proud  of. 

Justice  to  the  Weak. 

May  the  era  of  good  feeling  among  us  be  the  outcome  of  this  contest 
[over  the  suffrage  amendment].  Then  we  shall  learn,  if  we  do  not 
already  know,  that  while  universal  suffrage  is  a  failure,  universal  jus- 
tice is  the  perpetual  decree  of  Almighty  God,  and  that  we  are  entrusted 
with  power  not  for  our  good  alone,  but  for  the  negro  as  well.  We  hold 
our  title  to  power  by  the  tenure  of  service  to  God,  and  if  we  fail  to  ad- 
minister equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  negro  whom  we  deprive  of  suf- 
frage, we  shall  in  the  fullness  of  time  lose  power  ourselves,  for  we  must 
know  that  the  God  who  is  Love  trusts  no  people  with  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  do  injustice  to  the  weak. 

Our  Duty  to  the  Negro. 

I  would  not  have  the  white  people  forget  their  duty  to  the  negro.  We 
must  seek  the  truth  and  pursue  it.  We  owe  an  obligation  to  "the  man 
in  black";  we  brought  him  here;  he  served  us  well;  he  is  patient  and 
teachable.  We  owe  him  gratitude;  above  all  we  owe  him  justice.  We 
cannot  forget  his  fidelity  and  we  ought  not  to  magnify  his  faults;  we 
cannot  change  his  color,  neither  can  we  ignore  his  service.  No  indi- 
vidual ever  "rose  on  stepping  stones  of  dead"  others  "to  higher  things," 
and  no  people  can.  We  must  rise  by  ourselves,  we  must  execute  judg- 
ment in  righteousness;  we  must  educate  not  only  ourselves  but  see  to  it 
that  the  negro  has  an  opportunity  for  education. 
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The  Character  of  North  Carolinians. 

In  your  travels  you  may  have  run  across  "the  scorners  who  scoff  at 
and  the  witlings  who  defame"  this  State.  You  may  have  heard  that 
she  is  ignorant  and  provincial,  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
what  your  affection  already  knows,  that  there  can  be  found  nowhere 
within  her  borders  a  man  known  out  of  his  own  township  ignorant 
enough  to  join  with  the  fool  in  saying  "There  is  no  God."  There  is 
no  man  amongst  us  whose  hand  is  so  untrained  that  it  does  not  instinct- 
ively seek  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  a  woman.  There  is  no  ear  so  un- 
taught that  it  does  not  hear  the  cry  of  pity;  and  no  heart  so  untutored 
that  it  does  not  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  the  distressed.  Il- 
literate we  have  been;  but  ignorant,  never.  Books  we  have  not  known; 
but  of  men  we  have  learned,  and  of  God  we  have  sought  to  find  out. 
"A  gentle  people  and  open,"  frank  and  courteous,  passionate  when 
aroused,  and  dangerous  in  conflict ;  capable  of  sacrifice,  among  warriors 
the  first — praised  by  men  as  warriors  only  because  of  the  high  courage 
manifested  there,  giving  promise  of  the  wonderful  achievements  which 
lie  before  us  in  peace. 
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ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE. 


(An  address  delivered  in  Raleigh,  January  19,  1912.) 

Some  years  ago  there  was  unveiled  in  Richmond  a  noble  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Lee.  The  statue  has  been  much  criticised,  but  there 
is  one  thing  about  it  which  always  strikes  every  observer  and  compels 
the  admiration  of  all  for  appropriateness — the  inscription  on  it  is  one 
word,  "Lee."  There  have  been  numerous  Lees,  many  of  them  famous — 
Light  Horse  Harry  of  Revolution  fame,  General  and  Governor  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  to  mention  but  two  who  were  well  worthy  of  monumental  hon- 
ors— and  yet  no  visitor  to  Richmond  from  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world  ever  asks  the  question,  "To  whom  was  this  statue  erected  V 
Everybody  knows.  There  is  but  one  Lee.  He  is  the  noblest,  the  purest, 
the  highest  possession  of  any  people. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  many  to  win  fame,  to  have  their  deeds  re- 
corded in  history,  and  their  achievements  taught  throughout  the  world 
to  the  young  as  a  part  of  their  education.  The  desire  to  attain  fame  is 
a  large  incentive  in  the  human  heart  for  great  action  and  high  thought, 
but  most  men  who  have  lived  and  who  have  been  honored  in  story  and 
in  song  and  in  history,  and  whose  deeds  have  been  perpetuated  in  mar- 
ble, have  been  those  who  won  final  victory.  It  is  the  unique  glory  of 
Robert  Edward  Lee  that,  having  failed  to  conquer,  he  has  yet  achieved  a 
distinction  beyond  his  fellows. 

What  is  there  about  the  man  that  thus  selects  and  differentiates  him 
from  the  group  of  those  whom  men  honor  as  great?  Why  is  it  that 
every  Southerner  loves  and  reveres  his  memory?  Why  is  it  that  the  vic- 
torious jSTorth  has  placed  him  in  the  Hall  of  Fame?  Why  is  it  that  Eng- 
lish historians  and  army  officers  have  vied  with  Southern  orators  in 
panegyric?  Why  is  it  that  he  for  more  than  forty  year3  has  steadily 
grown  in  the  esteem  of  mankind  until  he  stands  to-day  the  least  criti- 
cised among  all  the  heroes  of  the  world,  modern  or  ancient?  Why  is  it 
that  all  mankind  acknowledge  the  wondrous  power  and  charm  of  the 
man  and  no  one  can  be  found  to  find  fault  with  him?  I  think  the  rea- 
son may  be  found  not  alone  in  his  singular  "beauty  of  personality  and 
emphasis  of  presence,"  in  his  magnificent  intellect,  in  his  perfect  life, 
in  his  ideal  Christian  character,  in  hi3  mastery  of  the  science  of  war, 
but  in  that  .  .  .  love  of  home,  of  family,  of  neighborhood,  of 
county,  of  State  [which]  was  predominant  with  him.  The  elemental 
foundation  of  all  free  government  is  found  in  this  vital  fact.  There 
can  never  be  a  free  people  save  those  who  love  and  serve  those  closest 
to  them  first,  and  those  farthest  away  afterward.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  to  all  the  world,  but  its  preaching  must  begin  at  Jerusalem. 
It  never  could  have  begun  anywhere  else,  and  if  it  had,  it  never  would 
have  gone  anywhere.  General  Lee  was  a  home-lover.  He  was  a  Vir- 
ginian first  and  an  American  afterward.  His  intellect  might  be  con- 
vinced, and  was  convinced,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  Union  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  to  use  his  own  language,  "It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  secession,"  but  when  secession  became  a  fact  and  Vir- 
ginia had  gone  out  of  the  Union,  there  was  no  logic,  there  was  no  power, 
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there  was  no  temptation,  there  was  no  honor,  there  was  no  hope,  there 
was  no  glory,  that  could  for  one  moment  make  him  hesitate  about  draw- 
ing his  sword  on  the  side  of  Virginia.    .    .    . 

There  is  another  great  fact  in  the  life  of  General  Lee  which  makes 
him  preeminent  in  all  his  career.  No  one  ever  heard  of  his  putting  the 
blame  of  failure  of  any  enterprise  on  the  shoulders  of  any  one  else. 
When  his  wonderful  genius  had  planned  a  battle  and  assigned  each 
commander  his  duty,  if  the  battle  went  wrong  through  the  failure  of 
any  commander,  General  Lee  never  gave  to  the  world  any  explanation 
of  why  the  battle  was  lost.  He  never  sought  for  a  single  instance  to 
aggrandize  his  own  glory  by  detracting  from  the  service  of  any  other. 

Indeed,  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  never  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  any  desire  for  the  commendation  of  man.  His  whole  career  is 
founded  on  the  single  word,  "duty,"  which  he  himself  declared  to  be  the 
sublimest  word  in  the  English  language.  Having  done  his  duty,  what 
others  said,  what  others  thought,  what  misinterpretations  might  be 
made  to  his  own  hurt,  seemed  never  to  concern  him,  but  he  was  always 
anxious  that  every  other  person  connected  with  his  enterprise  should 
have  full  praise  for  any  unusual  merit  exhibited  by  him.  This  trait 
of  character  approaches  the  fulfillment  of  the  law,  the  whole  law,  which 
is  briefly  comprehended  in  this,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Serv- 
ice to  his  neighbors  was  always  his  life  work,  and  when  the  war  was 
ended,  we  find  him  calmly  and  deliberately  refusing  the  acceptance  of  a 
country  home  in  England  with  an  ample  annuity;  declining  the  presi- 
dency of  a  great  insurance  company  with  a  large  salary;  and  gratefully 
accepting  the  meagre  salaried  presidency  of  a  broken  college.  What  a 
spectacle,  my  countrymen,  to  see  this  commander  of  the  greatest  army 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  patiently,  cheerfully,  gladly,  supervising 
the  education  of  a  few  hundred  boys!  He  had  taught  the  South  the 
mastery  of  war.  It  was  his  highest  desire  thereafter  to  instill  into  the 
youth  of  the  land  a  love  of  peace  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  indus- 
try. We  cannot  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  like  this.  We  can  only 
ourselves  catch  a  few  rays  of  light  from  the  sunshine  of  his  face. 

When  the  North  tells  me  that  General  Grant  was  great,  I  admit  it, 
and  gladly  join  in  praise  for  his  graciousness  to  General  Lee ;  but  then  I 
add  that  if  he  was  great,  he  had  his  faults,  personal  and  intimate,  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  public  because  of  the  greatness  of  his  service  to  the 
country.  But  General  Lee  was  great  without  fault.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  life  to  hide.  All  that  we  want  is  for  the  world  to  know  him  as 
he  was.  We  should  like  for  every  child  in  the  universe  to  be  cognizant 
of  everything  he  did  and  said,  entirely  confident  that  having  learned 
every  movement  and  every  saying,  the  child  would  arise  from  his  study 
a  stronger,  a  better,  a  purer  person,  and  with  a  higher  ideal  of  life. 
Again,  the  North  and  the  world  may  justly  make  a  hero  out  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — I  do  not  hesitate  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  essential 
greatness  of  the  man — but  there  are  stories  which  he  told  which  I  could 
not  repeat  to  this  audience  to-night  without  ofTense.  But  if  I  could  tell 
you  all  that  General  Lee  ever  said,  you  would  rise  in  your  seats  and 
thank  me  for  the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the  cleaness  of  the  speech  which 
I  had  made. 

And  yet  I  have  read  within  a  week  a  book  professing  to  be  an  appro- 
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ciation  of  General  Lee  which  says  that  he  failed.  I  cannot  believe  tha£ 
any  man  has  failed,  or  the  principles  for  which  he  contended  have  ever 
failed  when  he  has  left  to  the  world  a  life  so  rich  and  full,  clean  and  se- 
rene, as  to  make  every  man  who  studies  it  desirous  of  doing  something 
and  being  better  himself. 


AMERICA. 


BY  S.  F.  SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 


FOR 


NORTH   CAROLINA   DAY 


RURAL  LIFE  AND  KNAPP  MEMORIAL  DAY 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER   19,   1913 


ARRANGED    BY 


N.  C.  NEWBOLD, 
Associate  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools. 


lWe  are  now  prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  we  have  so  earnestly 
sought,  the  placing  of  rural  life  upon  a  plane  of  profit, 
of  honor,  and  power." — Knapp. 


issued  from  the  office  of  the 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

raleigh,  n.  c. 


DEEP. 

Plow  deep! 
Sow  not  thy  precious  seeds 
Among    the  scarce  uprooted  weeds, 

Or  thou  shalt  weep 
To  find  thy  crops  all  choked  and  dead, 
And  naught  but  thorns  and  tares  instead. 

Then  plow  down  deep, 
The  promise  ringing  in  thy  ears, 
That  those  who  sow  their  seeds  in  tears 

In  joy  shall  reap. 

— Selected. 


GREEN  THINGS  GROWING. 

Oh,  the  green  things  growing,  the  green  things  growing, 
The  faint  sweet  smell  of  the  green  things  growing! 
I  should  like  to  live,  whether  I  smile  or  grieve, 
Just  to  watch  the  happy  life  of  the  green  things  growing! 

Oh,  the  fluttering  and  the  pattering  of  those  green  things  growing! 

How  they  talk  each  to  each,  when  none  of  us  are  knowing; 

In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight 

Or  the  dim  dreary  dawn  when  the  cocks  are  crowing. 

I  love,  I  love  them  so — the  green  things  growing! 
And  I  think  that  they  love  me,  without  false    showing; 
For  by  many  a  tender  touch,  they  comfort  me  so  much, 
With  the  soft,  mute  comfort  of  the  green  things  growing. 

— Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DAY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  164  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1901. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year,  to  be 
called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our 
State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  cele- 
bration shall  occur  on  the  Monday  following:  Provided,  further,  that  if 
the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a  time  when  any  such  schools  may  not  be  in  ses- 
sion, the  celebration  may  be  held  within  one  month  from  the  beignning  of 
the  term,  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate 
some  other  time. 

Sec  2.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this  the  9th  day  of 
February,  A.  D.  1901. 


Extract  from  an  Address  Delivered  by  State  Superintendent 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  before  Northampton  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

(Reported  in  Roanoke-Chowan  Times,  November  15,  1913.) 

"In  the  United  States  90  per  cent  of  the  people  lead  an  industrial  life  and 
less  than  10  per  cent  follow  the  professions,  while  in  North  Carolina  82  per 
cent  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  The  rural  schools  must  deal  more  than 
ever  with  the  things  of  rural  life.  There  should  be  a  Farm  Life  school  in 
every  county,  well  equipped,  whose  influence  would  radiate  to  every  school 
and  every  farmer  in  that  county.  Education  must  touch  the  fundamental 
needs  of  life,  health,  food,  shelter,  and  raiment.  Domestic  Science  must 
be  taught.  "Man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  neither  can  he  live  without 
bread.  The  soil,  plant  and  animal  life  must  be  studied.  Thus  will  life 
be  made  richer,  more  beautiful,  and  sweeter  for  country  children.  We 
teachers  must  put  something  into  our  preparation  for  education  so  that  we 
can  reveal  to  the  pupils  the  glories  of  the  life  about  them  in  the  trees,  birds, 
plants,  and  flowers,  in  forest,  stream  and  sky.  How  many  rural  children 
having  eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not!  It  is  the  rural  tecaher's 
duty  to  help  open  their  eyes  to  the  glorious  sights  and  their  ears  to  the 
heavenly  harmonies  about  them.  In  the  country  is  a  museum  filled  with 
living  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  life,  whose  walls  are  the  boundless  horizon, 
whose  roof  is  the  arched  sky.  Then  our  young  people  would  not  be  so 
anxious  for  the  artificialities  of  the  city,  its  moving  picture  shows  and  other 
things.  Train  them  to  see  and  understand  God's  great  moving  picture 
show,  which  begins  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  ends  with  the  setting 
thereof,  and  in  which  the  scenes  are  shifted  every  hour  by  the  hand  of  God 
Himself,  for  the  delectation  of  His  people.  With  Shakespeare,  then,  they 
would  find  'Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything.' " 


INTRODUCTION 


The  South  is  an  agricultural  section.  In  agricultural  development  its  peo- 
ple have  scarcely  touched  the  margin  of  its  wonderful  possibilities.  Perhaps 
no  Southern  State  is  richer  or  more  varied  in  agricultural  resources,  has 
greater  need  for  agricultural  development,  or  more  to  gain  therefrom,  than 
North  Carolina.  No  other  man  has,  perhaps,  done  so  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  uplift  of  rural  life  in  the  South  and  in  North 
Carolina  as  did  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the  founder  of  the  Demonstration 
Work  and  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  the  great  apostle  and  teacher  of  more 
profitable  farming  and  more  comfortable  living  on  the  farm. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  and  profitable  to  turn  aside  this  year  from  the 
usual  historical  program  for  North  Carolina  Day,  dealing  with  the  past,  and 
celebrate  the  day  as  a  Rural  Life  and  Knapp  Memorial  Day,  dealing  with  the 
living  present. 

This  day  will  prove  a  "North  Carolina  Day"  of  the  most  valuable  sort,  if 
teachers  will  use  the  excellent  material  and  suggestions  contained  in  this 
bulletin  and  in  the  Peabody  College  Bulletin,  "Knapp  Agricultural  Day," 
copies  of  which  have  been  sent  by  the  college  to  all  county  superintendents  for 
distribution  to  teachers,  for  stimulating  interest  in  country  life  and  country 
things,  and  a  love  for  these,  for  opening  the  eyes  of  country  boys  and  girls  to 
the  beauty  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  thereof,  and  for  checking  the 
exodus  from  the  country  to  the  town. 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Commission,  who  has  heretofore  kindly  and  ably  edited  and  super- 
vised the  preparation  of  the  bulletin  for  North  Carolina  Day,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  had  to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  and  editing  of 
it  on  short  notice  this  year.  As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  this  bulletin,  I  was  most  fortunate  in  securing  quick  responses  to 
my  hurried  call  for  aid  and  valuable  contributions  from  many  of  our  best 
known,  most  efficient  and  most  consecrated  workers  for  the  agricultural,  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  moral  development  of  our  State.  In  the  name  of  the 
children,  especially  the  country  children,  and  of  all  our  people,  I  desire  to 
thank  all  these"  contributors  for  their  prompt  and  valuable  assistance.  I 
desire  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Clarence  Poe  for  his  invaluable  suggestions  and 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  program  and  in  the  collection  of  material  and 
selections  for  it,  and  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  extra  services  so 
cheerfully  and  so  satisfactorily  rendered  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  of  my  Depart- 
ment, in  arranging  the  material  and  reading  the  proof. 

J.  Y.  Joyner, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  helpful  suggestions  for  the  use  of  this  bulletin 
made  by  Mr.  Newbold,  I  desire  to  add  the  following: 

1.  Read  carefully  the  articles  of  Mr.  Hutt  and  Mr.  Collett,  and  prepare,  with 
the  aid  of  the  children  and  their  parents,  an  exhibit  of  the  agricultural 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  of  the  community.  This  exhibit  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  parts  of  the  program. 

2.  Send,  through  the  children,  special  invitations  to  all  the  parents  and 
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other  people  of  the  community  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  celebration  of 
North  Carolina  Day.  Extend  this  invitation  through  your  county  or  com- 
munity paper.  If  necessary,  let  your  older  pupils  assist  the  teacher  in  writing 
brief,  neat  invitations  to  be  sent  to  all  the  families  of  the  neighborhood. 

3.  Enlist  in  your  Agricultural  Exhibit  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  day  the 
local  Farmers'  Union,  if  there  be  one  in  the  community,  and  all  other  farm- 
ers. Invite  some  intelligent  farmer  to  make  a  brief  talk  on  some  subject 
ject  pertaining  to  farming  or  some  phase  of  rural  life. 

4.  Invite  the  country  preachers  and  doctors.  If  possible,  get  some  country 
preacher  to  open  the  exercises  of  the  day  with  appropriate  Scripture  reading 
and  prayer,  and  get  some  country  doctor  to  make  a  brief  health  talk  for 
country  folks. 

5.  Knapp  Memorial  Exercises -and  collection. 

Every  school  is  urged  to  have  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  day  brief 
Knapp  Memorial  Exercises  and  to  take  up  a  collection  from  children  and 
visitors  for  the  "Knapp  Farm  and  School  of  Country  Life,"  to  be  established 
in  connection  with  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  a 
"working,  living  memorial  of  Dr.  Knapp,"  to  perpetuate  the  great  work  begun 
by  him,  to  serve  the  entire  South  by  disseminating  the  great  principles  pro- 
mulgated by  him  and  by  training  agricultural  leaders  and.  demonstrators. 
The  other  Southern  States  celebrated  Knapp  Memorial  Day  and  took  up  gener- 
ous collections  for  this  school  last  year  and  are  planning  to  repeat  the  same 
this  year.  No  Southern  State  has  profited  more  by  Dr.  Knapp's  work  and 
teachings  than  North  Carolina,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  30m  our  sister 
States  in  this  celebration  and  collection  last  year,  I  feel  sure  that  all  our 
people,  through  the  public  schools,  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  on  North  Carolina  Day  this  year  to  do  their  part  in  honoring 
this  great  hero  and  prophet  of  agriculture  and  in  making  a  generous  contri- 
bution for  the  establishment  of  this  great  school  for  the  perpetuation  and 
advancement  throughout  the  South  of  the  great  work  to  which  he  devoted 
the  best  years  of  his  life. 

If  you  have  not  already  received  it,  write  at  once  to  your  county  superin- 
tendent or  to  Chas.  E.  Little,  Knapp  Day  Secretary,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for 
a  copy  of  "Knapp  Agricultural  Day  Program,"  containing  all  the  information 
and  help  needed  for  this  part  of  your  program. 


NOTE  OF  EXPLANATION 


As  will  be  readily  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  bulletin, 
it  is  quite  different  from  any  North  Carolina  Day  Program  we  have  ever  had. 
I  can  not  claim  the  credit  for  the  idea  nor  for  the  collection  of  the  material. 
My  task  in  connection  with  the  bulletin  has  been  comparatively  light — only 
that  of  organizing  and  arranging  the  material,  and  possibly,  inserting  here 
and  there  what  seems  to  me  an  appropriate  quotation,  poem,  or  other  selection. 

This  work  which  has  been  done  so  well  in  former  years  by  Mr.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor  would  have  been  in  his  hands  again  this  year,  but  illness  prevented 
him  from  giving  it  his  time.  Because  the  work  is  not  mine,  I  feel  free  to 
make  the  following  statement  and  suggestions: 

The  material  of  this  bulletin  represents  a  wide  field  of  thought,  and  is  the 
product  of  some  of  the  State's  most  progressive  public  spirited  men  and 
women.  For  the  information  and  the  inspiration  the  bulletin  contains,  I 
think  it  well  worth  a  permanent  place  in  all  our  school  rooms  and  school 
libraries.  No  copy  ought  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  well  worthy  to  be  read  and 
studied  from  cover  to  cover. 

Suggestions. 

Any  experienced  teacher  will  know  that  it  will  not  be  possible  nor  desirable 
to  use  all  the  material  in  this  bulletin  for  a  single  program.  Because  of  this, 
the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

First:  In  primary  grades,  first  to  third  inclusive,  the  teacher  may  use  it 
as  a  basis  for  a  number  of  talks  to  the  children  about  the  different  phases  of 
country  life  presented.  She  may  also  use  it  as  a  basis  for  conversation  lan- 
guage lessons.  This  would  develop  interesting  discussions  of  local  conditions 
because  the  children  would  be  delighted  to  tell  about  their  own  experiences 
and  what  they  know  about  affairs  in  the  community. 

Second:  In  grammar  grades,  fourth  to  seventh  inclusive,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  bulletins  can  be  secured,  distribute  the  bulletins  to  each  pupil, 
or  one  to  two  pupils,  read  and  study  articles  together,  using,  say  on  Monday, 
the  History  period  (for  all  classes  in  rural  schools),  on  Tuesday  the  Geog- 
raphy period  for  all  classes,  on  Wednesday  the  Language  period,  and  so  on 
through  the  week.  By  taking  the  period  of  a  different  study  each  day  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  for  interested  study  and  discussion  of  the  bulletin,  much 
valuable  information  would  be  gathered  by  the  children,  and  only  a  very 
little  time  would  be  lost  from  the  regular  recitations.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  bulletins  to  work  on  this  plan,  then  use  what  can 
be  secured  according  to  this  plan  as  much  as  possible  by  exchanging,  by  the 
teacher  reading  aloud,  etc. 

Third:  In  all  high  school  grades  much  the  same  plan  as  that  suggested 
for  grammar  grades  can  be  employed.  If  there  are  several  teachers  in  the 
high  school,  the  work  will  be  easier;  the  history  teacher  taking  certain 
articles  through  all  her  history  classes,  the  science  teacher  taking  others,  the 
English  teacher  certain  others,  etc.,  until  the  whole  bulletin  is  covered. 

Fourth:  If  this  plan  or  some  one  similar  to  it  is  adopted  and  the  study  of 
the  bulletin  is  begun  about  ten  days  before  North  Carolina  Day,  December 
19th,  the  work  can  be  done  without  haste  or  worry  and  the  pupils  will  have 
gained  much  useful  information  about  rural  life,  and  about  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Xnapp. 
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Fifth:  While  the  plan  of  study  outlined  is  proceeding  and  coincident  with 
it,  a  definite  plan  for  the  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day  can  he  worked 
out  to  suit  the  teacher  and  local  conditions.  Two  or  three  boys  and  giris 
might  be  assigned  selections  for  declamation,  others  might  be  prepared  to 
read  some  short  selections,  others  might  write  brief  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  longer  articles  for  readings,  still  others  might  prepare  character  sketches 
of  Dr.  Knapp,  or  incidents  in  his  life  and  work. ' 

Sixth:  Learn  the  patriotic  songs,  and  add  other  appropriate  music,  if 
possible. 

Seventh:  In  city  schools  very  much  the  same  plan  may  be  followed.  I  am 
sure  the  matter  in  this  volume,  while  based  upon  rural  life,  will  be  refreshing 
and  helpful  to  teachers  and  children  in  our  city  schools. 

N.  C.  Newbold. 
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6.  The  Future  of  North  Carolina  Agriculture 19 

7.  Ho!    For  Carolina! 21 

8.  Four  Suggestions  for  Farm  Boys  and  Girls 21 

9.  One  Literary  Society's  Good  Work 23 

10.  Organize  a  Debating  Society 24 

11.  Selections — 

a.  The  Nation's  Hope  in  Poor  Boys 25 

b.  For  the  Boy  or  Girl  Who  Can't  Go  to  College 25 

c.  How  the  Kewpies  Reared  the  Prize  Baby 26 

d.  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Boys  of  America. 27 

e.  What  Tobacco  Does  to  the  Boy 27 

f .  An  Appeal  to  the  Boys 27 

g.  Twenty  Books  Our  Young  Folks  Ought  to  Read 28 

h.  The  Country  the  Best  Place  for  Boys 28 

i.    The  Boy  with  the  Hoe 29 

12.  A  Message  to  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Girl 29 

13.  Good  Health  on  the  Farm 33 

14.  Love  Your  Farm 36 

15.  Farm  Opportunities   37 

16.  The  Traveling  Library 38 

17.  A  Letter  to  North  Carolina  Boys  and  Girls  About  Books 39 

18.  How  to  Get  a  Rural  Library  for  Your  School 44 

19.  Protect  the  Birds , 45 

20.  The  History  of  Corn 47 

21.  History  of  the  Development  of  Agricultural  Machinery 50 

22.  Directions  to  Boys  for  Making  a  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exhibit  on  North 

Carolina  Day   54 

23.  Selecting  and  Preparing  Farm  Crops  for  Exhibit 55 

24.  America    56 

Note. — It  is  expected  that  each  school  will  have  in  connection  with  the 
North  Carolina  Day  exercises  a  fruit,  vegetable  and  agricultural  exhibit — 
suggestions  for  arranging  which  are  made  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hutt  (p.  54) 
and  Mr.  Collett  (p.  55).  Suggestions  are  also  included  in  the  Introduction 
by  Superintendent  Joyner. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY   WILLIAM   GASTON. 


Carolina!    Carolina!    Heaven's  blessings  attend   her! 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!  the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!  the  good  Old  North  State! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story? 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 
Hurrah,  etc. 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 
Hurrah,  etc. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,   so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindle  and  flame!     O!  none  know  but  who've  tried  them. 
Hurrah,  etc. 

Then  let  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of  Heaven), 
Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!  the  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!   the  good  Old  North  State! 


BE  A  CREATOR  OF  WEALTH:     SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  CHOOSING 

A  LIFE  WORK. 


BY    CLAEENCE    POE. 


To  every  North  Carolina  boy  who  has  no  compelling  special  talent  taking 
him  into  some  one  line  of  work  I  would  say,  you  should  by  all  means  fit 
yourself  for  some  productive  occupation,  some  occupation  in  which  you  can 
actually  create  wealth  instead  of  merely  taking  toll  from  the  wealth  that 
others  create.  We  need  lawyers,  bankers,  and  merchants  of  course — their 
work  is  useful  and  honorable — but  the  trouble  is  that  here  in  the  South 
we  have  just  twice  as  many  men  in  these  nonproductive  lines  of  industry 
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as  are  needed,  while  our  young  men  of  extraordinary  ability  and  training 
are  neglecting  our  great  creative  businesses,  such  as  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing and  all  the  others. 

Go  into  the  North  and  West  and  you  will  find  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  leading  men  and  the  educated  young  men  making  the  community 
richer  by  running  dairy  farms,  stock  farms,  fruit  farms,  grain  farms,  or 
running  factories  or  brick-kilns  or  machine  shops,  or  building  houses  or 
making  roads  or  draining  land — creating  more  wealth  in  States  already 
wealthy — and  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  putting  up  little  banks,  little 
stores,  little  lawyer's  offices  in  towns  already  overcrowded  with  such  insti- 
tutions. 

Instead  of  selling  western  meat  and  western  flour  and  northern  fruit  and 
northern  butter,  and  sending  profits  away  to  the  loss  of  the  State,  half  our 
merchants  ought  to  be  running  farms,  producing  North  Carolina  meat  and 
North  Carolina  flour  and  fruit  and  butter,  and  keeping  profits  here  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  State.  And  a  thousand  merchants  who  are  spending 
their  lives  selling  northern-made  cloth  and  northern-made  furniture  and 
northern-made  tools  and  machinery  should  be  conducting  North  Carolina 
factories  and  furnishing  us  with  North  Carolina-made  cloth  and  furniture, 
and  tools  and  machinery. 

Don't  forget,  of  course,  that  more  important  than  making  a  living  is 
making  a  life.  Don't  forget  that  you  are  an  eternal  being,  and  that  life  is 
more  than  meat  or  money.  And  if  you  have  a  great  message  as  a  poet  or 
minister  or  orator  or  statesman,  you  will  contribute  values  of  the  highest 
order  to  your  State  and  your  people.  But  my  point  is,  that  unless  you  have 
some  supreme  talent  in  some  other  direction,  you  should  turn  from  the 
overcrowded  professions  and  join  the  great  army  of  workers  in  farming 
or  manufacturing  or  in  some  other  constructive  North  Carolina  industry. 


BACK  TO  EDEff. 


A  Letter  to  North  Carolina  Boys. 

Dear  Boys:  We  have  a  job  for  you.  It  is  not  a  small  or  useless  task.  It 
is  a  big  thing  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  you  can  engage 
in,  whether  you  consider  it  solely  for  yourself  or  for  the  good  of  the  State. 

The  matter  is  this:  We  want  you  to  stop  the  shipping  of  corn  into  North 
Carolina.  What  we  mean  is  that  you  shall  be  growing  enough  corn  in  a 
few  years  to  supply  all  that  is  needed  in  the  State.  This  will  take  ten  years, 
or  probably  longer,  but  it  can  be  done;  it  must  be  done;  and  you  can  do  it. 

For  forty  years  past,  until  Demonstration  Work  started,  the  average  yield 
of  corn  in  the  State  was  a  little  less  than  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  All  this 
time  farmers  have  been  buying  corn,  paying  about  a  dollar  per  bushel  for 
it,  when  they  could  have  grown  it  at  about  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 
Every  year  thousands  of  dollars  have  gone  out  of  our  State  this  way.  If 
this  money  had  been  kept  at  home  we  would  now  have  a  rich  State.  We 
need  it  to  build  and  paint  better  houses,  to  build  schoolhouses,  and  to  pay 
better  teachers;  we  need  it  to  buy  farms  and  to  pay  off  mortgages  on  farms; 
we  need  it  to  build  good  roads;  we  need  it  to  purchase  more  live-stock  and 
machinery;    in  fact,  we  need  it  to  build  a  greater  civilization  with  and  to 
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procure  the  things  which  a  higher  civilization  demands.  Dr.  Knapp  made 
a  wise  observation  when  he  said  that  the  civilization  of  no  country  could 
rise  higher  than  the  earning  capacity  of  the  masses  of  its  people.  In  our 
State,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  farmers  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  we 
ever  have  the  great  State  we  should  have,  then,  boys,  you  must  learn  how 
to  grow  larger  crops  at  less  cost  per  acre  than  have  been  grown  in  the  past. 

Corn  growing  is  not  very  difficult  to  the  boy  who  knows  how.  It  may  be 
summed  up  about  this  way:  Successful  corn  growing  requires  a  deeply 
broken  soil  filled  with  humus,  improved  seed  and  proper  cultivation.  If 
you  will  join  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  you  will  soon  know  these  things.  Or  you 
may  learn  them  at  home  by  getting  help  from  your  father  (if  he  knows 
how  to  grow  corn)  and  by  reading  our  Progressive  Farmer  and  such  agri- 
cultural bulletins  as  deal  with  the  subject.  There  is  plenty  of  information 
to  be  had. 

To  stop  the  shipping  of  corn  into  the  State  will  probably  require  that  we 
shall  grow  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  instead  of  fifteen.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  growing  corn  should  be  reduced  one-half.  Here  is  the 
slogan:  "Double  the  yield  and  halve  the  cost."  Then,  the  growing  of  an 
average  of  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  means  bigger  and  cheaper  crops 
of  other  kinds.  Land  that  will  grow  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  will 
produce  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  But  when 
you  have  reached  this  goal,  doubled  crops  and  halved  costs,  you  will  not 
stop  there,  you  will  be  all  the  more  eager  to  make  further  progress.  Then 
you  will  begin  to  get  all  the  things  you  want.  Your  homes  will  be  those 
of  pleasure,  contentment  and  happiness;  your  gardens  will  be  filled  with 
vegetables,  both  winter  and  summer;  your  orchards  will  abound  with  de- 
licious fruits;  the  hills  and  valleys  will  then  be  covered  with  grasses,  grains 
and  other  crops  that  will  maintain  more  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
"When  the  boys  of  today  become  such  farmers  as  they  should  be  then  North 
Carolina  will  be  a  veritable  "Garden  of  Eden" — such  a  garden  as  that  in 
which  Adam  was  placed  and  told  to  "dress  and  keep  it,"  but  to  let  alone 
that  which  was  not  intended  for  him. 

But  probably  some  of  the  boys  who  read  this  will  not  stay  on  the  farm. 
That  is  all  right.  Go  where  you  are  most  needed,  provided  you  can  do  the 
work  well.  But  let  me  beg  you  to  consider  well  the  advantages  of  staying 
on  the  farm.  The  best  place  ever  yet  found  for  a  boy  is  a  good  home  in  the 
country.  Stay  there  at  least  until  you  become  a  fully  grown  man  before 
you  consider  engaging  in  things  with  which  you  are  not  familiar  and  for 
which  you  may  have  no  adaptability. 

In  order  to  help  you  be  a  good  farmer,  a  wise  man  and  true  friend,  Dr. 
Seaman  A.  Knapp  has  written  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Agriculture.  If 
you  will  practice  what  he  teaches  tnere  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
become  a  happy,  successful  farmer.  We  want  every  boy  who  will  commit 
these  ten  commandments  to  memory  to  write  me  a  letter  as  soon  as  he  has 
done  so  and  tell  me  about  it.  Now  please  do  this  so  that  I  will  know  that 
you  saw  my  letter,  that  you  are  interested  in  stopping  the  shipping  of  corn 
into  North  Carolina  and  in  becoming  the  best  farmer  in  your  community. 

I  am  appending  the  commandments  and  Dr.  Knapp's  explanation  concern- 
ing them,  which  I  hope  you  will  study. 

Sincerely  your  friend,  C.  R.  Hudson, 

In  Charge  Farm  Demonstration  Work  in  North  Carolina. 
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Dr.  Knapp's  Ten  Commandments  of  Agriculture. 

At  an  early  period  it  was  found  necessary  to  evolve  from  the  mass  of 
ethical  teaching  a  few  general  rules  for  living,  called  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments," by  which  a  man  could  be  moral  without  going  through  a  course  in 
theology.  Just  so,  in  order  to  instruct  the  average  farmer  how  to  success- 
fully conduct  his  farm  operations  so  as  to  secure  a  greater  net  gain  from 
the  farm,  it  is  necessary  to  first  deduce  from  the  mass  of  agricultural  teach- 
ings a  few  general  rules  of  procedure.  They  are  called  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Agriculture,"  by  the  practice  of  which  a  man  may  be  a  good  farmer 
in  any  State  without  being  a  graduate  from  a  college  of  agriculture.  It  is 
not  the  object  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  produce  an  abnormal 
yield  of  any  crop  on  a  single  acre  at  great  expense  and  possible  detriment 
to  the  land,  but  to  produce  a  bountiful  crop  at  a  minimum  cost  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

1.  Prepare  a  deep  and  thoroughly  pulverized  seed-bed,  well  drained;  break 
in  the  fall  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  according  to  the  soil,  with 
implements  that  will  not  bring  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  (When  the  break- 
ing is  done  in  the  spring  the  foregoing  depths  should  be  reached  gradually.) 

2.  Use  seed  of  the  best  variety,  intelligently  selected  and  carefully  stored. 

3.  In  cultivated  crops,  give  the  rows  and  the  plant  in  the  rows  a  space 
suited  to  the  plant,  the  soil  and  the  climate. 

4.  Use  intensive  tillage  during  the  growing  period   of  the  crops. 

5.  Secure  a  high  content  of  humus  in  the  soil  by  the  use  of  legumes,  barn- 
yard manure,   farm  refuse  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

6.  Carry  out  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops  with  a  winter  cover  crop  on 
Southern  farms. 

7.  Accomplish  more  work  in  a  day  by  using  more  horsepower  and  better 
implements.  » 

8.  Increase  the  farm  stock  to  the  extent  of  utilizing  all  the  waste  products 
and  idle  lands  on  the  farm. 

9.  Produce  all  the  food  required  for  the  men  and  animals  on  the  farm. 

10.  Keep  an  account  of  each  farm  product  in  order  to  know  from  which 
the  gain  or  loss  arises. 


LETTERS  FROM  FARM  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(Prom  the  Progressive  Farmer.) 


HAVE  A  CLUB  LIKE  THIS   IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  an  organization  we  have  at  our 
school.  The  name  given  the  society  is  "The  Red  Oak  Improvement  Associa- 
tion." It  was  organized  to  try  to  get  people  interested  in  the  school;  to  get 
young  people  to  read  the  books  and  papers  in  the  library;  to  take  up  and 
carry  forward  anything  that  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Our  idea  is  to  make  the  school  a  social  center  for  the  entire  community  and 
the  school  building  a  common  meeting  place. 

The  organization  has  met  with  some  success.  Weekly  meetings  have  been 
held.  A  set  program  was  given  at  each  meeting.  We  have  had  at  these 
meetings,  recitations,  songs,  instrumental  music,  readings,  papers  on  such 
subjects  as  "The  Panama  Canal,"  "Airships,"  "Domestic  Science  in  Schools," 
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"The  Mosquito,"  "The  Housefly,"  current  events,  etc.  We  have  a  Poultry 
Club,  a  Girls'  Tomato  Club,  and  a  baseball  team.  Prizes  are  offered  in  the 
Poultry  Club  and  Tomato  Club. 

The  association  is  young  yet  and  no  great  things  have  been  done.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  idea  is  good  and  every  rural  school  should  have  some  or- 
ganization of  this  kind.  Paul  H.  Nance. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


HOW  TWO   GIRLS   MADE   $100   APIECE   ON  TOMATOES. 

My  sister  and  I  joined  the  Tomato  Club  last  year  and  we  just  had  a  late 
tomato  patch.  We  cleared  about  $35  but  didn't  get  a  prize,  and  we  wanted 
to  work  again  this  year,  so  father  gave  us  our  one-tenth  acre  apiece.  Father 
made  our  seed-bed  the  15th  of  February  and  sowed  our  tomato  seed;  they 
were  Spark's  Earliana.  They  were  sowed  in  a  hotbed  of  course,  and  after 
the  seed  began  to  come  up  well  they  had  to  be  uncovered  when  it  got  warm 
in  the  day  and  watered  and  covered  back  up  at  night. 

When  our  plants  were  large  enough  to  set  out  we  had  them  to  set  out  after 
we  came  home  from  school.  It  just  took  us  two  evenings  to  set  them  out. 
It  was  dry  and  we  had  to  water  our  plants  when  we  set  them  out.  Our 
tomatoes  grew  fast  after  they  were  set  out  in  the  rows  in  our  plat.  They 
were  hoed  three  times,  cultivated  once,  and  were  plowed  once  and  that  is 
all  the  work  they  got,  for  the  vines  were  so  large  we  couldn't  get  in  them. 
We  set  them  out  April  16  and  17  and  started  to  selling  June  21,  and  sold 
till  July  19. 

We  sold  to  the  stores.  When  they  got  cheap  we  stopped  selling.  We  had 
sold  $183.29  worth  fresh.  We  started  to  canning  as  we  have  a  Hickory  Home 
canner  of  our  own;  we  canned  306  cans  for  ourselves,  63  cans  for  our  kins- 
people  and  neighbors.  We  will  get  for  our  tomatoes  that  are  canned  10 
cents  a  can,  that  being  $30.60,  and  we  have  canned  40  quarts  of  pickles  and 
ketchup  at  50  cents  a  quart,  being  $20.  Our  expenses  were  $28.74,  and  for 
home  use  we  used  $8.11  worth. 

Fresh  tomatoes  sold $183.29 

Canned  tomatoes  sold 30.60 

Canned  pickles  and  ketchup 20.00 

Home  use   8.11 

Total $242.00 

Expense,  total   28.74 

Total  after  expense  paid $213.26 

What  we  each  received 106.63 

after  our  expenses  had  been  paid. 

Margaret  Bkown. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  May  Belle  B'rown. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE  AND  THE  NEW. 

Five  years  ago  we  went  to  school  in  a  little  poorly  furnished  one-room 
schoolhouse  with  rude,  home-made  benches.  Of  course  we  could  not  put  up 
with  this  for  long. 
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The  first  improvement  attempted  was  to  collect  money  to  buy  patent  desks. 
This  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  we  bought  no  desks  that  year. 

Next  year  the  teacher  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  money  for  a  library. 
We  were  more  successful  in  this  and  bought  a  good  $30  library. 

Our  next  teacher  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  rural  school  teachers  in 
the  country-  She  at  once  saw  the  need  of  a  better  school  building,  and  we 
went  to  work  for  it.  We  organized  a  Woman's  Betterment  Association;  had 
several  entertainments,  such  as  ice  cream  suppers,  oyster  suppers,  box  parties, 
etc.,  and  raised  a  good  sum  of  money,  and  with  what  the  county  and  State 
gave,  and  with  the  work  the  men  in  the  district  did,  we  soon  had  a  school- 
house  as  good  as  any  rural  district  in  the  county.  It  has  a  cloakroom  at  the 
entrance  and  plenty  of  large  windows. 

The  building  is  painted  white  and  green,  and  is  furnished  with  an  organ, 
stove,  patent  desks,  several  large  maps,  good  blackboards,  an  emblem  bearing 
the  school  motto,  "Excelsior,"  water  cooler  and  individual  drinking  cups  and 
several  nice  pictures,  three  which  we  won  as  prizes  for  doing  the  most  better- 
ment work. 

We  have  also  bought  four  new  lamps  and  a  large  clock  since  last  school. 
In  the  belfry  hangs  a  large  bell  and  just  beneath  it  is  the  name  of  the  school 
in  large  black  letters.  Ollie  Shields. 

Carthage,  N.  C. 


HOW  A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  WAS  STARTED. 

I  am  going  to  tell  below  how  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  raised  money  to  get 
a  school  library. 

We  gave  a  "Halloween  party"  in  the  grove  by  the  school  building.  We  had 
for  sale  cakes,  pies,  candies,  sandwiches  and  coffee.  Also  fortunes  in  walnut 
shells.  We  had  a  fortune  teller  and  a  mystery  hall,  both  in  nicely  decorated 
booths,  for  which  a  small  admission  fee  was  charged.  We  asked  different 
families  to  give  cakes,  pies,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

We  had  several  booths  decorated  with  autumn  leaves  and  ferns,  where  we 
sold  the  different  things. 

Invitations  were  sent  far  and  near  and  a  large  crowd  attended.  Every  one 
present  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  "Halloween  party." 

We  made  $10  clear  of  all  expenses.  The  State  then  gave  $10  and  the  county 
gave  $10  also. 

For  the  $30  we  bought  86  nice  books.  Then  there  were  50  books  presented 
to  the  library,  so  we  now  have  136  books. 

Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  Annie  Z.  Allred. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Around  our  home  birds  are  never  frightened,  and  therefore  a  number  build 
in  the  trees  near  the  house  each  year. 

A  catbird  has  a  nest  of  little  birds  in  a  tree  near  our  front  porch.  The 
other  day  one  of  the  little  birds  tried  to  fly  but  his  little  wings  were  too  weak. 
He  managed  to  get  up  in  a  rose  bush  that  grows  on  the  porch,  his  mother 
carried  food  to  him  there  until  he  was  strong  enough  to  fly  away. 

Brother  and  I  found  a  bluebird's  nest  up  in  a  stump,  but  we  do  not  go  near 
it  for  fear  the  birds  will  desert  the  nest  and  not  hatch  the  eggs. 
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If  boys  and  men  could  only  realize  the  benefit  that  birds  are  to  agriculture 
I  think  fewer  nests  would  be  robbed,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  those  raised 
be  allowed  to  live. 

A  pair  of  mocking-birds  have  built  their  nest  this  season  in  one  of  our 
grapevines,  and  often  at  night  I  hear  their  thrilling  notes.  Those  who  have 
never  had  mocking-bird  neighbors  have  missed  a  great  deal. 

I  often  see  strange  birds  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  I  have  read  a  book 
on  bird  life  by  John  Burroughs.  It  is  helpful  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
study  of  birds.  The  cold  weather  in  June  killed  all  of  the  martins  that  had 
built  on  our  place.  We  took  the  houses  down  and  buried  the  dead  birds.  I 
was  very  sorry  for  I  enjoy  seeing  martins  building  nests  and  feeding  their 
young  birds.  Ralph  D.  Tunstall. 

Edward,  N.  C. 


HOW   I  MADE  235   BUSHELS   OF   CORN  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

BY   CHARLES   W.  PARKER,   JR.,   WOODLAND,   N.    C. 

In  December,  1910,  I  selected  an  acre  of  land  upon  which  my  brother  had 
gathered  126.5  bushels  of  corn,  and  which  I  had  used  in  the  1909  corn  contest. 

I  hauled  out  ten  wagon  loads  of  stable  manure  and  spread  it  broadcast 
over  the  land.  I  bedded  it  some  12  to  14  inches  deep,  and  then  between  each 
row  ran  two  deep  subsoil  furrows. 

About  February  the  1st,  1911,  I  reversed  the  beds,  plowing  the  same  depth, 
and  ran  deep  furrows  between  the  beds  as  before.  March  21st,  I  listed  the 
land  with  two-horse  plow,  two  furrows  to  the  row,  12  to  14  inches  deep,  and 
leveled  it  with  a  disc  harrow  as  deep  as  I  could. 

I  then  broke  the  land  about  12  inches  deep  with  a  two-horse  plow,  followed 
behind  in  same  furrow  with  subsoil  plow  6  to  8  inches,  making  total  depth  of 
breaking  about  18  inches. 

I  ran  off  my  rows  with  a  cotton  plow  3  feet  10  inches  apart,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  May  I  planted  Biggs's  Seven-eared  Corn,  6  inches  apart  in  the 
drill,  three  to  five  grains  in  each  hill,  with  a  corn  planter.  I  used  $9.15  worth 
of  fertilizer,  including  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  put  all  fertilizer  in 
drill  under  corn  when  planted  except  the  nitrate  of  soda.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  this  was  sown  broadcast  about  the  first  of  June  and  harrowed  in 
with  an  iron-tooth  harrow. 

Up  until  this  time  there  had  been  only  one  good  rain  since  the  corn  was 
planted.  The  weather  was  so  dry  for  the  next  four  weeks  my  corn  began  to 
parch,  and  about  the  15th  of  July  my  neighbors  said  I  would  not  make  as 
much  as  I  planted.  About  the  20th  of  July  we  had  a  fine  rain  and  cloudy, 
damp  weather  for  several  days.  Then  I  scattered  100  pounds  more  of  nitrate 
of  soda  between  the  rows  as  a  top  dressing.  The  corn  at  this  time  had  blown 
down  so  badly  I  could  not  cultivate  it  any  more,  and  it  was  really  difficult 
to  walk  through  it. 

After  the  corn  was  planted  I  didn't  use  any  implement  in  the  cultivation 
except  the  harrow  and  light  cultivator,  running  very  shallow. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  was  the  largest  yield  ever  known  to  this 
section,  235.5  bushels,  field  measurement,  making  195.9  bushels  of  dry-shelled 
corn.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  250  bushels  of  corn  on  one 
acre  of  land,  and  I  propose  to  work  toward  this  end  in  1912. 

My  corn  only  cost  me  24  cents  per  bushel,  which  shows  the  yield  was  the 
result  of  good  methods  and  not  the  extravagant  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
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HOW  I  MADE  MY  PRIZE  ACRE  OF  CORN. 

BY  BENNIE  A.  BEESON,  MONTICELLO,  MISS. 

It  is  more  than  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  how  I  made  my  227  1-16  bushels  of 
corn  on  one  acre.  In  1909  I  joined  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  of  Lincoln  County, 
Miss.,  and  won  the  first  prize  in  1910 — a  gold  watch,  given  by  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Brookhaven,  Lincoln  County,  Miss. 

In  1911  I  led  in  my  county,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Nation.  In  the  national 
contest  every  paper  came  out  in  large  headlines,  "Bennie  A.  Beeson,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Leads  the  Prize  Winners  in  the  Contest."  I've  won  both  years  in 
my  county,  this  year  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation. 

My  land  is  uplands,  with  black  topsoil  and  red-clay  subsoil,  and  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  eight  years,  being  alternated  with  cotton  and  corn.  For 
the  past  three  years  this  land  has  received  special  "treatment,  breaking  a 
little  deeper  every  year.  This  year  I  expect  to  break  18  inches.  It  was 
broken  in  December,  1910,  10  inches  with  a  steel-beam,  two-horse  plow.  In 
March  I  broadcasted  11  loads  of  barnyard  manure,  and  cross-broke  it  with 
the  same  plow,  following  immediately  with  a  subsoiler.  This  breaking  was 
15  inches  deep.  1  then  harrowed  it  and  laid  off  my  rows  three  feet  apart  with 
an  eight-inch  middle  lister.  Then  my  fertilizer  distributor  was  run  in  the 
same  furrow,  putting  200  pounds  of  Meridian  home  mixture  fertilizer.  I 
then  threw  two  furrows  back  with  a  small  one-horse  plow.  (The  harrowing, 
laying  off  the  rows,  and  running  the  fertilizer  distributor  was  just  before 
planting.) 

The  corn  was  planted  April  15,  on  a  level,  with  a  Lulu  planter.  My  planter 
puts  the  corn  about  12  inches  apart.  I  left  generally  two  stalks  in  a  hill. 
Did  not  check  rows. 

At  first  working,  200  pounds  of  same  fertilizer,  and  when  in  full  silk 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  harrowed  in  middle.  I  worked  my  corn 
regularly  once  a  week  with  an  ordinary  cultivator,  running  very  shallow.  I 
think  so  much  corn  is  ruined  by  deep  plowing.  I  used  cultivator  altogether 
and  ran  it  very  shallow. 

I  have  planted  New  Era  corn  both  years  and  it  has  given  satisfaction  in 
every  way.  New  Era  corn  has  led  in  every  contest,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
past  three  years  in  this  State.  It  gives  on  an  average  of  about  three  ears 
to  the  stalk — depends  on  how  thick  it  is  left  in  the  drill.    It  is  a  prolific  corn. 

My  land  and  corn  were  measured  by  Prof.  Martin  Hemphill  and  H.  T. 
Hemphill  under  rules  of  Boys'  Corn  Contest. 

Number  of  bushels  made,  227  1-16;  cost  of  labor,  etc,  $22.35,  including 
fertilizer;  cost  of  manure,  $11. 

No  Government  man  visited  my  crop.  It  was  worked  under  the  instructions 
of  my  father.  He  began  demonstration  work  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Government's  plans  three  years  ago.  My  success,  to  a  great  extent,  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Progressive  Farmer.  In  the  year  1910  there  were  100  boys 
who  made  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  33  of  them  were  from  Mississippi. 

In  the  year  1911,  in  the  National  contest,  there  were  three  boys  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  made  over  200  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
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THE  BOYS'  CORN  CLUB  WOKK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


BY  T.  E.  BROWNE.  STATE  AGENT  IN  BOYS  CORN  CLUB  WORK. 


The  Corn  Club  Work  in  North  Carolina  is  now  being  conducted  jointly  by 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  A.  &  M.  College,  under  the  general  supervision  of  C.  R.  Hudson,  of 
Raleigh,  State  Agent  in  the  F.  C.  D.  Work,  and  under  the  special  direction  of 
T.  E.  Browne,  of  West  Raleigh,  in  charge  of  the  Corn  Club  Work,  with  A.  K. 
Robertson  as  his  assistant.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Corn  Club  Work  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  both  the  County  Superintendent  and  the 
County  Demonstration  Agent  in  the  various  counties. 

During  1912  about  twenty-five  hundred  boys  enrolled.  The  average  yield 
of  those  reporting  in  1912  was  62.8  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  forty-three  cents  per 
bushel.  About  the  same  number  have  been  enrolled  for  1913.  The  reports 
for  this  year  are  not  all  in.  Several  yields  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  have  been  received. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  five  hundred  dollars  to  be 
awarded  in  prizes.  There  are  three  State  prizes  to  be  contested  for  by  all 
club  members  in  the  State: 

First  Prize:    A  free  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  State  Department 

of  Agriculture. 
Second  Prize:    Fifty  dollars,  given  by  the  Hastings  Seed  Company,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
One  boar  pig  (large  Yorkshire  breed),  offered  by  Geo.  C.  Leach,  of 
Aberdeen,  N.  C. 
Third  Prize:    Twenty  dollars,  offered  by  Hastings  Seed  Company. 

The  State  is  divided  into  ten  districts  of  about  ten  counties  each,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  five  cash  prizes,  ranging  from  fifteen 
dollars  down  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  in  each  of  these  districts.  Prac- 
tically the  same  prizes  as  for  1913  will  hold  good  for  1914,  with  some  addi- 
tional items  of  interest.  A  number  of  local  prizes  are  usually  secured  for  the 
boys  of  the  various  counties. 

Conditions  of  Entrance. 

The  contestants  for  these  prizes  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen 
years  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  they  grow  the  corn;  must  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  all  time  and  fertilizers;  must  not  use  more  than  ten 
dollars  worth  of  commercial  fertiliers,  and  make  their  reports  to  the  agent  in 
charge,  showing  they  have  followed  instructions. 

Some  Results. 

In  1912  two  boys  made  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  of 
corn  on  their  acres.  Five  boys  made  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels; 
twenty  above  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  seventy-five  above  one  hundred 
(bushels.  The  largest  yield  was  made  by  Richard  Brock,  of  Wayne  County, 
"out  his  cost  of  production  was  so  great  that  the  State  Championship  went  to 
•George  West,  Jr.,  of  Kinston,  with  a  yield  of  184.7  bushels  at  a  cost  of  19.2 
cents  per  bushel.     Herbert  Allen,  of  Pungo,  N.  C,  Beaufort  County,  made  83 
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bushels  at  a  cost  of  14.2  cents  per  bushel.  Robert  Savage,  of  Speed,  made  152.5 
bushels  at  a  cost  of  18  cents  per  bushel.  Fred  Bryson,  Beta,  Jackson  County, 
made  173.3  bushels;  cost  29.5  cents  per  bushel. 

As  a  result  of  the  public  spirit  and  interest  of  the  Southern  Fertilizer  Asso- 
ciation, of  Atlanta,  the  Greater  Western  North  Carolina  Association  and  the 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  a  number  of  our  most  progressive  coun- 
ties, fifty-three  of  our  Corn  Club  boys  attended  the  National  Corn  Exposition, 
which  convened  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  January  27-February  1,  1913.  These  boys 
were  under  the  direction  and  care  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Robertson,  of  West  Raleigh. 
Assistant  in  Corn  Club  Work,  while  enroute  and  while  in  Columbia.  Not  one 
of  the  boys  was  sick  or  hurt  during  the  entire  trip,  and  all  came  home  happy 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  attend  this  great  edu- 
cational exposition. 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  far  better  results  are  obtained  in  those 
counties  where  there  is  some  one  directly  interested  in  and  who  gives  per- 
sonal supervision  to  the  boys'  work.  We  appeal  to  the  County  Superintend- 
ents, public  school  teachers,  and  the  parents  of  the  State  to  aid  us  in  the 
work,  which  means  so  much  for  the  future  of  North  Carolina,  and  help  us 
make  1914  a  banner  year  in  the  Corn  Club  Work. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURE. 


BY  A.   L.   FRENCH,   ROCKINGHAM    COUNTY,    N.    C 


The  rise  and  fall  of  nations  has  followed  very  closely  the  condition  ot  their 
agriculture.  When  a  nation  has  forgotten  that  all  life  is  based  upon  the  soil 
her  deathknell  has  been  sounded. 

Those  nations  that  have  fostered  agriculture  and  have  given  place  and 
position  to  real  agricultural  leadership  have  prospered  and  grown  great;  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  not  only  is  all  life  based  upon  the  soil  but  just  as  easily  a 
proved  fact  that  much  of  the  brain  that  directs  the  movements  of  other  lines 
of  business  has  been  trained  out  in  the  open  country  close  to  Nature's  heart. 

North  Carolina  has  given  from  her  farms  many  of  her  great  leaders,  and 
the  future  of  our  agriculture,  in  my  judgment,  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  number  of  trained  minds  and  hands  that  are  developed  in  the  farm  homes 
that  dot  the  landscape  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  millions  of 
acres  of  mountains,  hills,  valleys  and  plains.  Education  means  the  training 
of  minds  and  hands.  So  education  is  the  bedrock  upon  which  North  Caro- 
lina's future  in  agriculture  will  depend. 

Pioneer  agriculture  in  our  State — as  well  as  in  practically  every  other 
timbered  State — carried  with  it  hardship  and  much  grinding  toil;  men's 
energies  and  thoughts  were  given  over  very  largely  to  the  conquest  of  the 
forests;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  scientific  agriculture — which  means  simply 
maintaining  and  increasing  soil  fertility  while  increasing  production  and 
lowering  its  cost — was  left  for  coming  generations  to  battle  with.  Now  scien- 
tific agriculture,  while  a  simple  thing  to  define,  is  not  so  simple  a  thing  to 
work  out  on  farms  where  it  has  been  practically  neglected  for  seventy-five 
years. 

The  new  agriculture  requires  not  only  an  abundance  of  hard  work,  but 
a  vast  amount  of  "know  how,"  and  the  hard  work  without  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  do  and  how  not  to  do,  how  to  plow  and  how  not  to  plow,  how'to 
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cultivate  and  how  not  to  cultivate,  how  to  fertilize  and  how  not  to  fertilize, 
what  crops  to  grow  and  what  not  to  grow,  how  to  market  and  how  not  to 
market,  how  to  spend  the  money  received  and  how  not  to  spend  it,  will  lead 
many  times  to  poverty  of  soil  and  flattening  of  pocketbook.  And  just  as 
surely  will  hard,  consistent  work,  coupled  with  knowledge  of  how  to  do, 
bring  wealth  of  soil,  that  always,  in  agriculture,  travels  hand  in  hand  with 
increase  of  dollars,  if  business  judgment  be  made  use  of. 

It  is  folly,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  education  a  means  for  getting  away 
from  hard  work,  but  rather  should  mind  training  be  directed  toward  making 
hard  work  the  most  effective;  for  with  the  depleted  soils  of  our  State  much 
hard  work  will  be  a  necessary  factor  in  their  reclamation.  And  my  hope  for 
the  future  of  our  agriculture  is  not  that  we  have  a  few  trained  minds  to 
direct  many  untrained  hands,  but  many  thousands  of  trained  minds  directing 
as  many  trained  hands. 

For  the  training  of  these  thousands  of  minds  in  the  rural  districts  for  their 
position  as  rebuilders  of  our  agriculture,  we  must  look  to  the  common  schools; 
for  it  is  not  from  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  alone  that  these  builders  must 
come,  but  every  barefooted  farm  boy  and  girl  carrying  a  dinner  bucket  each 
morning  to  the  little  schoolhouse  in  the  grove  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
potential  agricultural  builder. 

So  how  necessary  it  becomes  that  each  year  as  it  passes  register  progress 
in  the  rural  schools  along  the  line  of  agricultural  education  and  business 
training. 

Our  millions  of  acres  produced  a  gross  revenue  of  $187,000,000  last  year. 
When  they  are  all  at  work  manned  by  a  crew  of  trained  farmers;  when  every 
gullied  hill  is  wearing  a  crown  of  grass;  when  the  bushy  hollows  are  drained 
and  producing  magnificent  crops;  when  the  fields  that  are  now  in  crops  are 
producing  three  to  four  times  their  present  output;  when  the  farming  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow  are  going  to  their  tasks  each  morning  with  a  love 
for  the  soil  in  their  hearts  and  the  knowledge  that  upon  them  depends  not 
only  the  future  of  our  agriculture  but  the  future  of  our  State  and  Nation, 
then  will  our  present  output  look  like  a  fine  point  to  start  from  on  the  path 
to  a  billion-dollar  annual  output. 


NATURE'S  SONG. 


There  is  no  rhyme  that  is  half  so  sweet 

As  the  song  of  the  wind  in  the  rippling  wheat; 

There  is  no  meter  that's  half  so  fine 

As  the  lilt  of  the  brook  under  rock  and  vine; 

And  the  loveliest  lyric  I  ever  heard 

Was  the  wildwood  strain  of  a  forest  bird. 

— Madison  Caivein. 
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HO!  FOR  CAROLINA! 


BY   WILLIAM   B.    HARRELL. 


Let  no  heart  in  sorrow  weep  for  other  days; 

Let  no  idle  dreamer  tell  in  melting  lays 

Of  the  merry  meetings  in  the  rosy  bowers; 

For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 

CHORUS. 

Ho!  for  Carolina!  that's  the  land  for  me; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be; 
Oh!  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty! 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the  flowers. 
Oh!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 
Ho!  for  Carolina!  etc. 

Come  to  Carolina  in  the  summer  time, 
When  the  luscious  fruits  are  hanging  in  their  prime, 
And  the  maidens  singing  in  the  leafy  bowers; 
Oh!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 
Ho!  for  Carolina!  etc. 

Then,  for  Carolina,  brave,  and  free,  and  strong, 
Sound  the  meed  of  praises  "in  story  and  in  song," 
From  her  fertile  vales  and  lofty  granite  towers, 
For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours! 

CHORUS. 

Ho!  for  Carolina!  that's  the  land  for  me; 
In  her  happy  borders  roam  the  brave  and  free; 
And  her  bright-eyed  daughters  none  can  fairer  be; 
Oh!  it  is  a  land  of  love  and  sweet  liberty! 


FOUR  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARM  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


BY  CLARENCE  POE,  EDITOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


It  hasn't  been  long  since  I  was  a  North  Carolina  farm  boy  myself,  going, 
to  a  Chatham  County  school,  so  I  am  glad  to  accept  Dr.  Joyner's  invitation. 
to  make  some  suggestions  to  other  farm  boys  such  as  I  was,  and  to  their 
sisters  suggestions  based  on  my  own  experience.  And  while  I  am  going  to« 
point  out  some  things  for  you  to  do,  I  believe  most  of  you  are  wide-awake;, 
enterprising  youngsters  and  are  ready  to  do  anything  that  is  really  wortb 
while. 
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I — Make  Good  Use  of  Youe  School  Advantages. 

The  very  first  and  best  thing  you  can  do  right  now  then,  let  me  say,  is  to 
equip  yourselves  for  lives  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness.  You  should 
seize  every  opportunity  to  train  and  enrich  your  minds.  You  should  see  to  it 
that  nothing  except  a  really  serious  matter  keeps  you  from  school  any  day, 
and  that  when  at  school  every  minute  is  used  to  good  advantage. 

You  ought  to  remember  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  grown-up  North 
Carolina  men  and  women  had  no  such  school  advantages  as  you  have  today — 
even  when  I  was  growing  up  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  we  had  only  about 
a  three-months  term  in  the  "Rocky  Branch"  district  I  was  in — and  you  should 
appreciate  your  own  superior  blessings.  Remember,  too,  that  all  through  life 
you  are  going  to  have  to  compete  with  boys  and  girls  in  other  States  who 
have  had  eight  or  ten  months  schooling  a  year.  With  our  shorter  term  in 
North  Carolina  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  making  good  use  of  it.  I 
heard  the  other  day  of  a  little  negro  boy  who  was  going  to  school  and  a  white 
man  who  got  permission  to  look  into  his  dinner  bucket  found  that  he  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  hickory  nuts,  persimmons,  and  a  sweet  potato.  I  want  to 
see  our  white  boys  and  girls  just  as  anxious  to  get  an  education! 

II — Study  the  Health  Book  and  the  Book  on  Agriculture. 

Then  you  should  not  only  go  to  school  every  day  and  study  after  you  get 
there,  but  you  should  study  the  things  that  will  be  of  most  use  to  you  in  the 
future. 

Every  farm  boy  ought  to  study  the  text-book  on  agriculture,  and  every  boy 
who  can  do  so  should  enroll  in  the  Corn  Club  work,  and  every  girl  in  the 
Canning  Club  work.  Study  the  book  on  agriculture  and  talk  over  with  your 
parents  the  ideas  you  get.  Ask  your  local  demonstration  agent  or  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  or  your  farm  paper,  for  information  and 
bulletins  about  any  special  subject  that  interests  you. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  also  study  the  health  book — the  book  on  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  and  physiology.  Scientists  tell  us  that  every  third  death 
among  us  is  the  result  of  an  unnecessary  disease,  and  that  every  third  case 
of  sickness  might  have  been  prevented  by  knowing  and  practicing  the  simple 
rules  of  good  health.  Few  farm  boys  and  girls  need  to  be  told  to  take  plenty 
of  exercise,  but  millions  sleep  with  closed  windows  and  so  breathe  poisonous 
second-hand  air  at  night;  others  are  careless  as  to  what  they  eat  and  how 
they  eat  it;  and  others  ruin  their  health  by  using  tobacco,  snuff,  and  whiskey. 
I  believe  it  was  studying  the  health  book  in  a  country  school  when  I  was 
growing  up,  and  so  learning  the  damage  whiskey  does,  that  has  always  kept 
me  from  drinking.  And  I  believe  the  same  instruction  with  regard  to  tobacco 
has  kept  me  from  smoking  or  chewing. 

Ill — Learn  to  Read  Books  and  Papers. 

I  hope,  too,  you  are  not  only  learning  how  to  read  but  that  you  are  learning 
to  enjoy  reading.  If  you  haven't  a  school  library,  you  ought  to  have  one,  and 
I  would  advise  you  to  keep  pestering  your  teacher  and  all  the  school  com- 
mitteemen until  you  do  get  one.  When  I  was  a  farm  boy  I  borrowed  books 
from  the  neighbors  for  miles  around,  and  I  would  have  worked  a  month  for 
the  privilege  of  using  a  school  library.  If  you  haven't  a  library,  get  one; 
and  if  you  have  one,  ask  your  teacher  to  pick  out  the  books  she  thinks  will 
interest  you  most.    Read  the  lives  of  great  men;  read  good  books  of  poetry, 
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history,  and  science.  Read  a  good  story  now  and  then — some  book  by  Dickens 
or  Scott  or  Mark  Twain,  or  some  other  great  writer.  A  good  plan  is  to  get  a 
good  book  and  read  it  aloud  in  the  family  circle  at  night. 

Read  the  papers,  too;  but  be  careful  to  get  papers  worth  reading.  Sensa- 
tional papers,  filled  with  stories  of  murders  and  divorces,  and  suicides  and 
court  trials,  and  railroad  wrecks,  will  only  fill  your  minds  with  rubbish.  Read 
papers  that  give  news  that  is  really  worth  while.  Read  your  county  paper 
to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  county.  Read  the  Children's  Page  in  the* 
church  papers,  magazines,  and  other  papers  that  come  to  your  home.  Read 
the  farm  paper  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  a  lot  of  interesting  things  you 
hadn't  thought  about  before.  Read  the  Youth's  Companion  if  you  ca.n  get  it, 
and  the  Sunday  School  papers. 

I  think,  too,  a  very  good  idea  would  be  for  you  to  bring  some  papers  to 
school  every  Friday,  the  papers  you  take  in  your  home  and  have  already  read, 
and  swap  them  for  papers  from  other  children's  homes.  Then  you  and  your 
parents  can  read  the  papers  that  will  be  new  to  you,  and  some  other  family 
will  get  the  benefit  of  those  you  have  finished  with.  Why  not  speak  to  your 
teacher  about  this  plan  and  try  it? 

IV — Learn  All  You  Can  About  Nature. 

I  wish,  too,  that  you  would  make  it  a  point  to  learn  all  you  can  about  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  in  this  great  world  our  Heavenly  Father  has  put 
us  in.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  names  and  life  of  the  trees,  the  wild 
flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  insects?  Can  you  tell  the  notes  of  all  the  birds 
in  your  neighborhood?  When  you  go  out  at  night  can  you  call  the  names 
of  any  of  the  stars  you  see  or  tell  from  them  in  what  direction  you  are  going? 
If  not,  you  can  not  call  yourself  educated,  no  matter  how  much  Latin  and 
geometry  you  know.  Every  school  library  ought  to  have  in  it  some  books 
with  descriptions  and  colored  pictures  to  enable  you  to  learn  the  name  and 
habits  of  any  bird  or  insect  or  wild  flower;  and  a  little  museum  of  natural 
objects  would  also  be  a  useful  feature  of  any  country  school. 


ONE  LITERARY  SOCIETY'S  GOOD  WORK. 


BY  MRS.   W.   T.   RAWLS,    CURRY,   N.   C 


Several  years  ago  I  taught  a  public  school  at  Ryland,  N.  C,  a  small  village 
and  station  situated  midway  between  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  Edenton,  N.  C.  I 
have  taught  a  good  many  schools  since,  but  I  believe  I  can  say  that  my 
winter's  work  there  was  the  best  and  most  pleasant  of  any. 

The  neighborhood  was  a  very  progressive  one.  Soon  after  school  opened 
we  organized  a  literary  society,  which  we  called  Ryland  Literary  Society. 
One  of  the  young  men  was  elected  President,  and  I  was  elected  Secretary. 
Any  one  that  wanted  to  could  join.  All  my  school  children  joined,  and  most 
all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood — old,  young  men  and  women.  Some  from 
adjoining  schools  joined,  and  several  of  the  high  school  boys  from  Belvidere. 
The  Belvidere  boys'  society  met  on  Thursday  nights,  and  on  Friday  nights 
they  were  with  us. 

We  had  regular  rules  and  regulations.  Our  society  fee  for  grown  people 
was  25  cents,  and  for  children  10  cents. 
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We  opened  our  meetings  with  a  song,  then  read  a  few  well-selected  verses 
from  the  Bible,  and  some  of  the  young  men  led  in  prayer. 

We  had  a  program  committee,  and  an  interesting  program  was  made  out 
during  the  week  by  them  and  read  at  the  following  meetings. 

We  always  had  a  debate.  Girls,  married  women,  and  old  men  debated  as 
well  as  the  young  men.  The  program  committee  arranged  so  as  not  to  have 
the  same  debates  two  meetings  in  succession. 

We  had  solos,  quartettes,  recitations,  readings,  and  some  member  that 
was  gifted  with  her  pen,  wrote  and  read  the  "Times."  In  it  all  current 
events  were  read  and  discussed;  also  we  had  from  it  the  local  news.  The 
reading  of  the  Times  was  always  looked  forward  to  eagerly. 

The  school  had  a  library,  but  we  decided  to  get  a  supplement  to  it.  To 
improve  the  members  of  our  society,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  we 
decided  on  a  literary  entertainment.  Most  every  member  took  part  in  it. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  parents  acting  in  pieces,  but  it  did  them  good  in 
reviving  their  youthful  spirits. 

We  charged  ten  cents  for  admission  to  all  outside  the  society.  While  this 
was  not  much,  still  we  raised  $5,  which  was  enough  for  the  supplement  to  the 
library. 

This  society  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  neighborhood  and  adjoining 
neighborhoods.  It  brought  us  all  together  once  a  week.  It  caused  us  to  read 
and  study  more,  it  kept  the  young  men  from  lounging  around  the  stores  and 
station.  It  helped  prepare  the  young  boys  and  girls  in  society  work  for  high 
school,  of  which  several  entered  the  next  term  of  school,  and  it  helped  all  of 
us  to  think  more,  to  speak,  act  and  talk  better  in  public. 

Those  were  golden  days  at  old  Ryland.  I  like  yet  to  live  in  memory  those 
dear  days  over  again,  and  I  like  to  write  about  them,  too. 


ORGANIZE  A  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 


BY   CLARENCE  POE,   EDITOR  THE   PROGRESSIVE   FARMER. 


You  ought  to  have  a  debating  society  in  your  school.  Why  not  organize 
one?  The  man  who  can  not  say  what  he  wants  to  say  in  a  public  meeting 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That  is  a  chief  reason  why  lawyers  and  city 
men  have  more  influence  in  politics  than  farmers  have.  The  farmers  have 
not  been  trained  to  talk  in  public. 

If  you  could  have  a  debate  every  other  Friday  night  it  would  be  a  fine 
feature.  Or  you  might  simply  organize  a  literary  society — or  two  literary 
societies  taking  opposite  sides  in  debate  but  working  together  on  all  other 
things — and  vary  your  programs.  At  one  meeting  you  could  have  a  debate; 
at  the  next  meeting  a  musical  program;  then  a  program  of  recitations  and 
dialogues;  and  then  a  speech  by  some  leader  in  health  work  or  educational 
work  or  farm  work,  or  by  some  man  of  prominence  in  a  near-by  city  or  an 
adjoining  county. 

Anyhow,  I  wish  all  our  farm  boys  and  girls  would  interest  themselves  in 
having  some  such  meetings  every  other  Friday  night,  or  6*nce  a  month  at 
least. 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE  NATION'S  HOPE,  IN  POOR  BOYS. 

I  remember  speaking  at  a  school  not  long  ago  where  I  understood  that 
almost  all  the  young  men  were  the  sons  of  very  rich  people,  and  I  told  them 
I  looked  upon  them  with  a  great  deal  of  pity,  because  I  said:  "Most  of  you 
fellows  are  doomed  to  obscurity.  You  will  not  do  anything.  You  will  never 
try  to  do  anything,  and  with  all  the  great  tasks  of  the  country  waiting  to  be 
done,  probably  you  are  the  very  men  who  will  decline  to  do  them.  Some  man 
who  has  been  'up  against  it,'  some  man  who  has  come  out  of  the  crowd,  some- 
body who  has  had  the  whip  of  necessity  laid  on  his  back,  will  emerge  out 
of  the  crowd,  will  show  that  he  understands  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
united  and  not  separated,  and  will  stand  up  and  lead  us." — From  "The  New 
Freedom,'"  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 


FOR  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL  WHO  CAN'T  GO  TO  COLLEGE. 
"The  True  University  of  These  Days  is  a  Collection  of  Books." 
To  look  at  teaching,  for  instance.  Universities  are  a  notable,  respectable 
product  of  the  modern  age.  Their  existence  too  is  modified,  to  the  very  basis 
of  it,  by  the  existence  of  books.  Universities  arose  while  there  were  yet  no 
books  procurable;  while  a  man,  for  a  single  book,  had  to  give  an  estate  of 
land.  That,  in  those  circumstances,  when  a  man  had  some  knowledge  to 
communicate,  he  should  do  it  by  gathering  the  learners  around  him,  face  to 
face,  was  a  necessity  for  him.  *  *  *  It  is  clear,  however,  that  with  this 
single  circumstance,  facility  of  getting  books,  the  whole  conditions  of  the 
business  from  top  to  bottom  were  changed.  Once  invent  printing,  you  meta- 
morphosed all  universities,  or  superseded  them!  The  teacher  need  not  now 
to  gather  men  personally  around  him,  that  he  might  speak  to  them  what  he 
knew;  print  it  in  a  book,  and  all  learners,  far  and  wide,  for  a  trifle,  had  it 
each  at  his  own  fireside,  much  more  effectually  to  learn  it!  Doubtless  there 
must  ever  remain  while  a  man  has  a  tongue  a  distinct  province  for  speech, 
as  well  as  for  writing  and  printing.  But  if  we  think  of  it,  all  that  a  uni- 
versity or  a  final  highest  school  can  do  for  us,  is  still  but  what  the  first 
school  began  doing — teach  us  to  read.  We  learn  to  read  in  various  lan- 
guages, in  various  sciences;  we  learn  the  alphabet  of  letters  of  all  manners 
of  books.  But  the  place  where  we  are  to  get  knowledge,  even  theoretic  knowl- 
edge, is  the  books  themselves.  It  depends  on  what  we  read,  after  all  manner 
of  professors  have  done  their  best  for  us.  The  true  university  of  these  days 
is  a  collection  of  books. — From  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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HOW  THE  KEWPIES  REARED  THE  PRIZE  BABY. 

f  The  "  Kewpies  "  are  some  imaginary  fairy-beings  whose  delightful  exploits  are  set  forth  monthly 
in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  In  the  October  issue  the  story  of  how  they  reared  the  prize 
baby  is  full  of  good  advice  to  mothers,  as  follows  :] 

His  bathing,  feeding,  exercise,  we  see 

Performed  'neath  Kewpies'  careful  eyes,  we  see. 

His  muscles  trained  by  art  judicious  too, 

His  diet  freed  of  things  pernicious  too, 

Of  grown-up  victuals  indigestible, 

To  infant  tummies  quite  detestable. 

No  sausages  nor  sugar  sops  for  him, 

No  pickles,  pills  nor  sleeping  drops  for  him, 

No  fish-bones  to  get  sadly  stuck  on  there, 

No  bacon  rinds  for  him  to  suck  on  there, 

No  candy,  chicken  bones  or  beer,  indeed, 

Some  fruits  were  also  barred,  I  hear,  indeed; 

For  under  no  conditions  can  a 

Babe  digest  a  raw  banana. 

Poor  babes  with  unhygienic  fillers 

Curl  up  with  pain  like  caterpillars. 

His  milk  the  Kewpies  all  made  sure,  too, 
Was  always  absolutely  pure,  too; 
And  when  they  washed  it  (germs  to  throttle) 
They  all  put  borax  in  his  bottle. 
They  would  not  let  him  drink  too  fast,  you  see 
For  fifteen  minutes  it  must  last,  you  see, 
And  when  he  gobbled  milk  they  handed  him, 
The  Kewps  politely  reprimanded  him. 
They  kept  no  tight  bands  round  his  tummy, 
These  make  a  babe  grow  up  a  dummy. 
They  never  gave  him  "pacifiers," 
Which  are  so  bad  for  little  criers. 
They  fed  him  prunes,  but  never  prisms 
Which  might  impair  his  mechanisms. 
They  fed  him  rice,  oatmeal  or  barley, 
And  trained  him  perpendicularly. 
They  trained  him  up  to  be  pacific, 
To  give  up  yells  and  howls  terrific, 
To  nightly  habits  soporific: 
They  trained  with  methods  scientific — 
Result:   a  baby  beatific!  — 
The  Better  Babe,  brought  up  by  hand, 
The  perfect  baby,  nobly  planned, 
Pride  of  our  broad  and  noble  land. — 
******         * 

Well,  dears,  that  baby  took  the  prize! 
His  head  was  just  the  proper  size; 
The  Kewpies  weighed  him  with  surprise! 
They  filled  the  air  with  joyful  cries. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  TO  THE  BOYS  OP  AMERICA. 

Of  course  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  every  American  boy  is  that 
he  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  good  American  man.  Now,  the  chances  are  strong 
that  he  won't  be  much  of  a  man  unless  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  boy.  He  must 
not  be  a  coward  or  a  weakling,  a  bully,  a  shirk  or  a  prig.  He  must  work 
hard  and  play  hard.  He  must  be  clean-minded  and  clean-lived,  and  able  to 
hold  his  own  under  all  circumstances  and  against  all  comers.  It  is  only  on 
these  conditions  that  he  will  grow  into  the  kind  of  a  man  of  whom  America 
can  really  be  proud.  In  life  as  in  a  football  game  the  principle  to  follow  is: 
Hit  the  line  hard:   don't  foul  and  don't  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard. 


WHAT  TOBACCO  DOES  TO  THE  BOY. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  immature  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco 
stunts  the  normal  growth  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  causes  various  nervous 
disturbances,  especially  of  the  heart — disturbances  which  it  causes  in  later 
life  only  when  smoking  has  become  excessive.  That  is  to  say,  though  a  boy's 
stomach  grows  tolerant  of  nicotine  to  the  extent  of  taking  it  without  pro- 
test, the  rest  of  the  body  keeps  on  protesting. 

Furthermore,  all  business  men  will  tell  you  that  tobacco  damages  a  boy's 
usefulness  in  his  work.  For  this  reason,  the  boy  who  smokes  excessively  not 
only  is  unable  to  work  vigorously  but  he  does  not  wish  to  work  at  all.  This 
result,  apparent  during  growth,  is  only  less  apparent  after  growth,  when  other 
causes  may  step  in  to  neutralize  it. 

Tobacco,  in  the  bringing  about  a  depreciation  of  the  nerve  cells,  brings, 
together  with  physical  results  like  insomnia,  lowered  vitality  and  restless- 
ness, their  moral  counterparts,  like  irritability,  lack  of  concentration,  desire 
to  avoid  responsibility  and  to  travel  the  road  of  least  resistance. 

If  there  were  some  instrument  to  determine  it,  in  my  opinion  there  would 
be  seen  a  difference  of  15  per  cent  in  the  general  efficiency  of  smokers  and 
nonsmokers.  The  time  is  already  at  hand  when  smokers  will  be  barred  out 
of  positions  which  demand  quick  thought  and  action. — Charles  B.  Town  in 
Century  Magazine. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  BOYS. 

Your  first  duty  in  life  is  toward  your  afterself.  So  live  that  your  after 
self — that  man  you  ought  to  be — may  in  his  time  be  possible  and  actual. 

Far  away  in  the  years  he  is  waiting  his  turn.  His  body,  his  brain,  his  sou? 
are  in  your  boyish  hands.    He  can  not  help  himself. 

What  will  you  leave  for  him? 

Will  it  be  a  brain  unspoiled  by  lust  or  dissipation,  a  mind  trained  to  thinfe 
and  act,  a  nervous  system  true  as  a  dial  in  its  response  to  the  truth  about 
you?  Will  you,  Boy,  let  him  come  as  a  man  among  men  in  his  time?  Or 
will  you  throw  away  his  inheritance  before  he  has  had  the  chance  to  touch 
it?  Will  you  turn  over  to  him  a  brain  distorted,  a  mind  diseased?  A  will 
untrained  to  action?  A  spinal  cord  grown  through  with  the  devil  grass  of 
that  vile  harvest  we  call  wild  oats? 

Will  you  let  him  come,  taking  your  place,  gaining  through  your  experi 
ences,  hallowed  through  your  joys;   building  on  them  his  own? 
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Or  will  you  fling  his  hope  away,  decreeing,  wanton-like,  that  the  man  you 
might  have  been  shall  never  be? 

This  is  your  problem  in  life,  the  problem  of  more  importance  to  you  than 
any  or  all  others.    How  will  you  meet  it,  as  a  man  or  a  fool? 

When  you  answer  this,  we  shall  know  what  use  the  world  can  make  of 
you. — David  Starr  Jordan. 


TWENTY  BOOKS  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  OUGHT  TO  READ. 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe. 

2.  Sketch  Book,  Irving. 

3.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan. 

4.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith. 

5.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper. 

6.  Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

7.  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Dickens. 

8.  David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 

9.  Longfellow's  Poems. 

10.  Silas  Marner,  Eliot. 

11.  Kidnapped,  Stevenson. 

12.  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination,  Poe. 

13.  Tales  of  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 

14.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Hughes. 

15.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  Mulock. 

16.  Lorna  Doone,  Blackmore. 

17.  Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift. 

18.  Household  Tales,  the  Grimm  Brothers. 

19.  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales,  Hawthorne. 

20.  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

— Selected  by  Texas  School  Journal. 


THE  COUNTRY  THE  BEST  PLACE  FOR  BOYS. 

"People  flock  to  the  cities  for  the  advantages  there  offered,  and  find  disad- 
vantages. Parents  sell  their  wholesome  country  homes  because  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  go  where  there  are  grand  churches,  superior  schools,  and  attractive 
libraries,  to  find  themselves  in  close  proximity  to  drinking  saloons,  dance 
halls,  gambling  dens,  and  indescribable  allurements  to  vice.  Is  that  better 
for  their  boys  and  girls,  or  is  the  new  atmosphere  heavy  with  influences 
that  are  a  peril?  There  are  fifty  churches  in  a  city  and  a  thousand  saloons 
The  churches  are  open  one  day  and  two  or  three  evenings  in  each  week. 
The  saloons  are  open  every  weekday  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night." — 
Dr.  G.  S.  Dickerman. 
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THE  BOY  WITH  THE  HOE. 

Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row,  young  chap! 
Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row? 
Do  you  hoe  it  fair, 
Do  you  hoe  it  square, 
Do  you  hoe  it  the  best  you  know? 
Do  you  cut  the  weeds  as  you  ought  to  do, 

And  leave  what's  worth  while  there? 
The  harvest  you  garner  depends  on  you; 
Are  you  working  it  on  the  square? 

Are  you  killing  the  noxious  weeds,  young  chap? 
Are  you  making  it  straight  and  clean? 
Are  you  going  straight, 
At  a  hustling  gait? 
Are  you  scattering  all  that's  mean? 
Do  you  laugh  and  sing  and  whistle  shrill 

And  dance  a  step  or  two, 
As  the  row  you  hoe  leads  up  the  hill? 
The  harvest  is  up  to  you. 

— Selected. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  GIRL. 


BY  JANE  S.  M'KIMMON,  IN   CHAEGE  GIRLS'  DEMONSTRATION   WORK. 


To  the  North  Carolina  girl  living  in  the  country  who  feels  that  many  of  the 
advantages  and  good  things  of  this  life  are  passing  her  by  because  the  family 
purse  can  not  be  stretched  to  furnish  the  means  for  making  these  her  own,  I 
am  bringing  a  message  of  opportunity  waiting  at  your  door  if  you  are  strong 
enough  of  purpose  and  so  gallant  a  fighter  that  you  will  allow  no  thought  of 
failure  to  enter  your  mind. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  four  hundred  little  business  women  right  here  in 
your  own  State  who  are  growing  tomatoes  on  a  tenth  of  an  acre  and  either 
selling  them  fresh  at  some  near-by  town,  or  canning  them  in  tin  for  the  mar- 
ket? Each  of  these  girls  has  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  earning  something 
which  shall  be  her  very  own,  and  when  I  received  the  report  that  70,000  quart 
cans  of  tomatoes  were  ready  for  the  purchaser,  and  that  they  were  heavy 
weight,  properly  sterilized,  and  full  of  ripe  fruit,  I  realized  that  these  girls 
had  done  what  they  set  out  to  do,  and  that  they  were  going  to  find  a  good 
market  and  satisfied  customers  for  their  produce. 

Last  summer  in  Wake  County  one  young  girl  canned  800  quarts  of  tomatoes 
and  has  already  sold  her  whole  output.  Two  little  Mecklenburg  girls  have 
done  even  better.  Sowing  Earlianna  tomato  seed  in  February,  they  cultivated 
them  in  sunny  window  boxes  and  after  all  danger  of  frost  was  over  they  set 
out  the  plants  in  their  tenth-acre  garden  plot.  These  grew  to  such  purpose 
that  they  were  able  to  produce  fine  ripe  tomatoes  for  the  Charlotte  market  by 
the  21st  day  of  June.  This  is  quite  early  for  home-grown  fruit,  and  conse- 
quently they  commanded  top-notch  prices,  the  largest  bringing  55  cents  per 
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dozen,  the  next  35  cents,  and  so  on.  The  tomatoes  were  graded  and  packed 
in  boxes  with  the  stem  end  down,  presenting  to  the  grocer  so  attractive  an  ap- 
pearance that  he  bought  all  that  were  brought  in.  When  prices  fell  below  10 
cents  per  dozen,  these  little  business  women  thought  it  more  profitable  to  can, 
so  they  put  up  in  tin  300  quarts,  for  which  they  received  10  cents  per  can.  The 
last  of  the  crop  was  made  into  catsup  and  carried  to  the  same  friendly  grocer, 
who  paid  50  cents  per  quart  for  the  fifty  quarts  delivered  to  him.  These  girls 
made  in  gross  receipts,  $122.00  each  on  her  tenth-acre.  The  expense  of  each 
being  $11.37,  there  was  left  in  clear  profit  $110.63. 

A  prize  of  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  was  offered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  girl  who  made  the  best  yield  with  the  least  expense  on 
her  tenth-acre,  and  the  two  little  Mecklenburg  girls  tied  for  that  honor.  I 
feel  very  proud  that  from  their  profits  they  are  supplementing  what  is  given 
by  the  Department,  and  are  both  going  to  have  the  coveted  trip. 

It  is  not  all  easy  sailing  for  the  "Tomato  Club"  girl.  She  has  to  work  in 
the  hot  sun,  and  has  to  contend  against  drought,  insects,  and  plant  diseases. 
Then,  too,  many  of  them  are  so  burdened  with  household  cares  that  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  find  time  to  get  out  into  their  gardens.  A  dear  little  girl  of  ten, 
who  had  planted  her  tenth-acre  in  the  spring,  wrote  me  this:  "I  haven't  got 
but  three  hundred  cans  of  tomatoes  and  I  thought  I  wasn't  going  to  have  any. 
In  June  God  sent  me  a  little  baby  brother  and  he  was  mighty  sweet,  but,  oh! 
he  was  so  much  work,  and  after  I  had  done  all  the  things  around  the  house,  I 
could  not  find  much  time  to  work  my  patch.  Mamma  patted  me  on  the  back 
and  told  me  to  do  just  a  little  bit  every  day,  and  I  did,  and  I  made  300  cans." 

Another  little  girl  in  Tennessee,  who  had  a  particularly  hard  and  rocky 
piece  of  ground  for  her  garden,  nothing  daunted,  bought  a  dollar's  worth  of 
dynamite,  cut  it  in  pieces  and  placed  the  pieces  about  her  patch.  Her  father 
lighted  the  fuses  and  after  the  explosion  it  was  easy  enough  to  have  it  plowed 
and  to  start  to  work  on  her  crop.  She  tells  with  great  pride  that  the  Dupont 
Powder  people  made  her  a  present  of  $5.00  worth  of  dynamite  because  they 
had  never  before  heard  of  a  little  girl  doing  such  scientific  farming. 

We  believe  the  very  fact  that  a  girl  is  able  to  earn  for  herself  money  to 
spend  as  she  pleases  is  going  far  towards  keeping  that  girl  satisfied  in  her 
farm  home.  A  year  ago  we  had  a  club  member  who  cleared  $45.00  on  her 
summer's  canning.  Her  sister  had  gone  into  the  town  to  work  in  a  tobacco 
factory  and  when  she  began  to  reason  that  $45.00  was  more  than  she  had  been 
able  to  clear  after  paying  board  and  her  other  expenses  in  the  town,  she 
decided  to  give  up  the  factory  and  go  back  to  the  farm  to  earn  her  spending 
money  in  the  Canning  Club. 

These  Club  girls  keep  account  of  every  expenditure  and  of  every  sale  made, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  businesslike  are  their  account  books. 
They  also  write  histories  of  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  undertaking  and 
tell  of  their  purposes  and  of  what  the  work  has  done  for  them. 

One  little  girl,  who  had  had  very  few  opportunities  and  who  had  never  in 
her  life  had  a  dollar  to  call  her  own,  made  a  sale  of  500  cans  which  she  had 
produced,  and  my  heart  and  eyes  were  both  full  as  I  read,  "I  made  500  cans. 
I  got  my  $50.00  and  it  is  all  my  own  to  spend  for  what  I  want,  and  I  says, 
God  bless  that  tomato  club." 

Many  girls  are  actually  sending  themselves  to  school  by  their  profits,  or 
are  assisting  their  parents  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  boarding  schools  are  taking 
their  canned  fruit  in  part  payment.  , 
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In  the  year  1912,  when  we  produced  our  first  big  crop  and  were  a  new  busi- 
ness enterprise  with  no  reputation  established,  I  was  quite  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  cans  waiting  to  be  sold,  and  appealed  to  the 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  North  to  help  us  to  find  a  market.  We  had  hearty  re- 
sponses and  were  put  in  touch  with  the  Housewives  Leagues,  those  women 
who  are  banded  together  to  get  pure,  clean  food  for  their  tables.  A  small  ad- 
vertisement and  a  write-up  of  the  work  in  their  magazine  brought  us  many 
orders,  and  this  season  I  am  having  no  difficulty  in  selling  to  those  who  tried 
our  products  last  year. 

The  President  and  founder  of  the  Housewives  Leagues  came  down  to  North 
Carolina  last  summer  and  watched  our  Alamance  County  team  of  girls  do  the 
canning,  and  she  was  so  much  pleased  at  the  cleanly  methods  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  that  she  went  back  enthused,  saying  she  could  recommend  with- 
out reservation  any  products  the  girls  might  put  upon  the  market.  To  show 
her  approval  she  has  asked  that  North  Carolina  make  an  exhibit  of  her  girls' 
products  at  a  big  exposition  of  foods  approved  by  the  Housewives  Leagues  of 
America  which  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  next  February. 

We  sent  several  cases  of  tomatoes  to  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  head  of  the  Department 
and  who  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  women  of  America  in  that 
line,  writes  me,  "I  find  that  your  canned  products  cost  us  a  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  commercial  goods  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  freight,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  extra  weight  and  the  good  quality  justifies  us  in  placing  an  order 
with  you  for  our  winter's  supply."  The  girls  must  have  worked  hard  and 
conscientiously  to  have  secured  such  commendation  as  that. 

We  much  prefer  a  girl  to  market  her  produce  in  her  own  county,  and  last 
year  Alamance  sold  all  of  her  10,000  cans  right  at  home  except  such  as  I  sent 
out  for  sample  cases,  thus  saving  to  the  county  $1,000  that  had  formerly  gone 
out  to  Maryland  or  some  other  canning  State. 

Some  of  the  girls  who  have  seemed  timid  and  afraid  even  to  do  their  own 
buying  are  now  learning  to  take  their  products  to  a  merchant  or  housewife, 
make  their  own  bargains  and  come  out  with  satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of 
independence. 

A  girl's  name  on  each  of  her  can  labels  means  a  great  deal  for  the  work. 
She  is  not  willing  to  let  that  name  ornament  a  poor  class  of  canned  goods 
and  we  find  that  she  gets  the  benefit  of  any  good  reputation  her  fine  work 
makes  for  her.  Customers  are  repeatedly  asking  that  they  be  given  the 
products  of  the  same  girl  who  furnished  them  last  year.  Stamping  the 
weight  on  the  label  is  another  popular  feature. 

The  exhibit  which  these  girls  made  at  the  State  Fair  was  very  creditable  in- 
deed and  we  have  received  many  requests  from  girls  all  over  the  State  to  be 
taught  to  do  such  canning.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  organize  every  one  of 
the  one  hundred  counties  in  the  State,  and  we  hope  eventually  to  bring  into 
the  work  the  greater  part  of  them,  but  we  have  of  course  only  a  limited  ap- 
propriation and  a  limited  working  force  and  it  will  take  time  to  do  all  that 
we  desire. 

There  is  quite  a  friendly  rivalry  amongst  the  girls  as  to  which  shall  make 
the  greatest  profit  on  her  tenth-acre.  One  little  enterprizing  Miss  of  Georgia 
had  sold  fresh  fruit  and  then  canned,  pickled  and  preserved  the  rest,  and  not 
satisfied  with  her  thrift,  she  added  to  her  profits  by  picking  the  tomato 
worms  and  selling  to  a  fisherman  who  came  along  looking  for  bait. 
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We  have  many  who  planted  their  patches  in  winter  lettuce  after  the  tomato 
crop  was  housed  and  they  are  expecting  to  add  considerably  to  their  income 
in  this  way. 

There  are  so  many  opportunties  opening  up  to  the  country  girl  of  North 
Carolina  that,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  any  one  who  is  willing  to  work,  and 
who  has  enough  pluck  to  carry  her  over  the  times  of  discouragement,  need 
never  despair  of  finding  the  way  if  she  keeps  her  eyes  open. 

Suppose  your  county  is  not  yet  organized  for  the  canning  club  work,  why 
not  do  some  such  thing  as  the  girl  in  Connecticut  did  whose  heart  was  set  on 
going  to  college  and  who  was  hopeless  of  ever  getting  the  money  for  the 
tuition?  She  knew  there  was  no  one  to  help  her  mother  if  she  left  the  farm 
and  no  money  to  pay  a  girl  to  take  her  place,  and  things  did  look  dark,  but 
one  day  an  automobile  piled  with  a  merry  party  broke  down  just  at  the  farm 
gate.  The  ladies  came  up  to  sit  in  the  shade  while  things  were  being  rem- 
edied and  the  girl  hopitably  served  to  them  cool,  freshly  churned  buttermilk 
and  hot  ginger  bread.  Now  if  you  girls  knew  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
city  person  to  get  any  of  your  delicious  buttermilk  you  might  imagine  what 
it  was  to  these  women  and  how  sincere  they  were  when  they  begged  the 
girl  to  let  them  came  often  and  bring  their  friends  to  enjoy  such  a  treat. 
The  outcome  was  a  little  sign  on  the  gate  post  which  read  "Fresh  Buttermilk 
and  Hot  Ginger  Bread  Served  here  from  4  to  6  o'clock  every  afternoon."  Do 
you  wonder  that  even  at  one  dime  per  capita  that  girl  had  made  enough  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  to  insure  her  entrance  to  college? 

Then,  there's  the  hamper  basket.  You  might  send  in  to  your  nearest  town, 
or  put  the  advertisement  on  your  gate  post  that  you  have  chickens,  eggs, 
potatoes  or  what  not  for  sale  that  day  if  you  are  on  a  road  where  automobiles 
pass.  You  could  never  imagine  how  many  of  these  people  are  looking  for 
such  things. 

Oh  girls!  your  opportunity  is  really  looking  for  you.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
so  long  in  the  dark  places  that  it  will  pass  you  by?  Any  object  undertaken 
in  the  right  way  is  really  like  one  of  our  roller-coasters  or  old  switch-backs 
that  we  used  to  see  at  our  county  fairs.  We  start  off  briskly,  finding  we  are 
sliding  rapidly  down  an  incline  of  difficulties,  but  are  gathering  a  fine  momen- 
tum of  courage,  firmness  of  purpose  and  ability  to  overcome  which  takes  us 
swiftly  through  the  low  places  and  lands  us  on  the  top  of  the  next  height. 
We  may  rest  for  an  instant  but  are  plunged  down  and  up  again  until  the 
same  fine  momentum  lands  us  safely  on  the  heights  of  our  accomplished  end. 


And  I  must  work  thro'  months  of  toil, 

And  years  of  cultivation, 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom: 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom. 


-Alfred  Tennyson. 
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GOOD  HEALTH  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  WARREN   H.  BOOKER,   CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  EDUCATION, 
STATE  DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH. 


Did  you  ever  have  a  headache,  or  a  toothache,  or  have  to  go  to  bed  be- 
cause you  were  sick?  Being  sick  from  any  cause  is  very  unpleasant,  to  say 
the  least.  When  we  are  sick  we  have  to  miss  a  lot  of  nice  things.  We  can't 
play  with  the  other  boys  and  girls,  we  can't  go  to  school,  to  church  or  Sunday 
School,  to  town,  or  to  see  our  friends.  If  we  are  very  sick  we  have  to  stay 
in  the  house  or  perhaps  in  bed  until  we  get  well  enough  to  go  out  again. 

Now,  just  as  boys  and  girls  dislike  being  sick,  so  men  and  women  dislike 
to  be  sick.  However,  in  the  case  of  men  and  women,  instead  of  simply  miss- 
ing a  good  time,  they  have  to  stop  work,  which  in  some  cases  stops  the  family 
income.  In  many  cases,  when  our  parents  and  others  get  sick  there  is  no 
one  else  left  to  do  the  farming  or  to  do  the  housework,  and  furthermore  some 
one  else  who  could  help  do  such  work  may  have  to  nurse  those  that  are  sick. 

People  who  have  studied  these  matters  tell  us  that  on  an  average  every 
person  in  North  Carolina  is  sick  and  unable  to  play  or  work  for  twelve  days 
every  year.  Of  course  some  people  are  sick  more  than  others.  Some  are 
sick  all  the  time.  A  few  are  rarely  ever  sick  a  day,  but  they  are  the  excep- 
tion. Twelve  days  sickness  a  year  is  the  average  for  every  person  in  the 
State. 

Now  it  has  also  been  estimated  that  the  total  money  loss  for  the  entire 
State  on  account  of  all  this  sickness  and  on  account  of  all  the  doctors'  bills, 
medicine  and  nursing  is  about  $25,000,000  annually. 

This  is  a  great  loss  to  our  State  every  year,  but  the  worst  of  all  is  that  at 
least  half  this  loss  should  not  have  occurred.  With  reasonable  care  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  half  our  sickness,  which 
represents  at  least  twelve  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  could  have  been 
prevented. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  loss.  Not  everybody  that  gets  sick  gets  well  again. 
About  40,000  North  Carolinians  die  every  year.  Of  this  40,000  about  16,000 
die  from  causes  of  death  that  might  easily  have  been  prevented.  Nearly 
every  death  from  typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis  (consumption)  or  diphtheria 
or  scarlet  fever  or  whooping  cough  or  measles  is  preventable.  Every  case 
ol  typhoid  fever  occurs  because  in  some  manner  a  tiny  amount  of  filth  or 
excreta  from  some  other  typhoid  fever  patient  has  gotten  into  the  food  or 
drink,  and  thus  the  disease  continues.  This  filth  usually  gets  into  our  food 
by  means  of  flies,  which  carry  it  from  outhouses  on  their  feet  and  legs  and 
leave  it  on  our  food.  Sometimes  this  filth  soaks  through  the  ground  and 
gets  into  near-by  wells,  or  during  heavy  rains  it  washes  into  our  wells,  and 
thus  we  drink  the  very  filth  which  gives  us  typhoid  fever. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  very  case  of  this  disease  comes  from 
some  other  case  of  tuberculosis.  Some  one  else  who  had  the  disease  coughed 
or  spit,  and  we  breathed  the  tiny  droplets  he  coughed  up  or  the  dust  from 
his  dried  spit.  If  our  bodies  are  not  in  fit  condition  to  fight  off  the  disease 
we  soon  get  tuberculosis  too. 

It  was  just  stated  that  16,000  North  Carolinians  died  needless  deaths  every 
year.     By  that  we  mean  that  by  spending  a  small  amount  of  money  and  by 
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obedience  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  these  deaths  would  not  hav& 
occurred.  It  seems  cruel  to  say  that  a  human  life  is  worth  so  many  dollars, 
but  experts  have  carefully  counted  the  value  of  the  average  person  to  his. 
family  and  friends,  and  the  best  estimates  place  his  value  at  about  $1,700. 
We  can  not  take  time  here  to  tell  how  this  estimate  was  made,  but  when 
we  remember  that  slaves  sold  for  from  half  to  two-thirds  that  much  years 
ago  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Then,  if  we  say  that  the  16,000  North  Carolinians  who  die  needless  deaths 
every  year  are  worth  $1,700  apiece,  we  have  a  total  loss  of  $27,200,000  every 
year  from  preventable  deaths.  In  other  words,  because  of  preventable  sick- 
ness and  deaths  we  lose  every  year  $12,500,000  plus  $27,200,000,  or  about 
$39,700,000.  This  is  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money  that  we  can  not 
imagine  what  it  means.  Just  to  give  a  little  idea  of  how  much  it  is,  it  may 
be  stated  that  with  this  amount  of  money  a  new  automobile  could  be  furnished 
every  family  in  North  Carolina  every  four  years. 

Now  the  question  that  comes  up  is  this:  How  can  this  great  loss  be 
stopped?  It  can  not  all  be  stopped  at  once.  Some  preventable  diseases,  such 
as  cholera  or  yellow  fever,  can  be  stamped  out  easily  and  quickly.  Why? 
Largely  because  we  are  afraid  of  them,  and  when  they  come  we  go  to  work 
in  earnest  to  stop  them.  As  a  result  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  either- 
disease  in  North  Carolina  for  many  years. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  steamship  Titanic  sunk  in  midocean  with  about 
1,500  people  on  board.  All  our  newspapers  had  big  accounts  of  it.  Everybody 
talked  about  it.  Still  right  here  in  North  Carolina  over  6,000  people  die- 
every  year  from  tuberculosis,  and  we  scarcely  ever  hear  a  word  about  that. 
Why?  Because  we  have  become  used  to  it.  Some  people  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  others  do  not  appear  to  be  much  afraid  of  it,  and  thus  matters 
drift  along  from  year  to  year. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  all  about  how  to  stamp  out  such  diseases  as. 
tuberculosis,  typhoid,  malaria,  hookworm,  etc.,  but  we  can  discuss  just  briefly 
some  of  the  ways  a  few  of  these  preventable  diseases  may  be  kept  down  on>. 
the  farm. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  have  more  general  education  in  regard  to  these 
diseases.  Every  man  and  woman,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  should 
know  how  and  why  such  diseases  spread  and  what  we  can  do  to  keep  them, 
from  spreading.  When  everybody  knows  more  about  these  diseases  nearly 
every  one  will  be  more  careful  about  how  he  lives,  and  we  will  take  reason- 
able steps  to  keep  from  getting  such  diseases  ourselves  and  also  to  keep  them 
from  spreading  to  other  people.  One  of  the  best  ways  we  can  learn  about 
such  things  is  to  study  about  them  in  school.  A  great  deal  can  be  learned 
from  our  Ritchie's  Primer  of  Hygiene  and  Ritchie's  Primer  of  Sanitation. 

Another  excellent  way  of  learning  about  health  matters  is  by  having  a. 
county  health  officer  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  health  work.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  his  duty  to  lecture  on  health  to  the  various  schools  in  the  county, 
and  to  examine  free  of  charge  any  one  who  wants  to  know  if  he  has  tubercu- 
losis, hookworm  disease  or  any  other  disease  that  can  be  spread  from  one^ 
person  to  another.  Such  an  officer  will  help  the  teacher  and  pupils  by  teach- 
ing them  how  to  know  cases  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, etc.,  so  that  when  such  a  case  comes  to  school  they  may  be  found  out, 
sent  home  and  properly  quarantined,  instead  of  spreading  the  disease  through- 
out the  school.     Such  an  officer  will   also  help  the  teacher  and   pupils  by 
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examining  the  children  and  finding  that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  reason 
some  children  remain  in  the  second  or  third  or  fourth  grades,  instead  of 
passing  on  to  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  grades  with  other  children  of  their 
own  age,  is  because  of  some  little  defect  in  their  eyes,  their  ears  or  throat, 
or  something  else  that  parents  as  well  as  the  children  themselves  never 
noticed  and  which  can  be  easily  remedied  if  taken  in  time.  Twelve  counties 
in  our  State  now  have  such  officers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  years 
no  county  will  be  without  a  whole  time  health  officer. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  country  is  a  healthier  place  in  which  to 
live  than  the  city,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  statistics  show  that  our  country 
people  die  off  faster  than  city  people.  As  a  rule  more  country  people  die  of 
preventable  diseases  than  city  people.  This  should  not  be.  It  is  due  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  city  people  study  more  and  are  just  a  little  more 
careful  about  matters  of  health  and  sanitation  than  country  people. 

There  is  just  space  enough  left  to  tell  how  people  on  the  farms  could,  if 
they  would,  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  from  at  least  one  prevent- 
able disease  without  much  effort.  Tuberculosis  kills  more  people  than  any 
other  disease.  It  is  a  disease  we  get  by  breathing  in  the  germs  of  tubercu- 
losis, as  already  explained.  There  are  probably  from  12,000  to  15,000  con- 
sumptives in  North  Carolina  today — so  many  that  we  are  nearly  always 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  disease.  In  fact  doctors  tell  us  that  in  the  lungs 
of  practically  every  one  can  be  found  tiny  scars  where  the  germs  of  tubercu- 
losis have  lodged  at  some  time  but  have  not  been  able  to  develop.  The  very 
fact  that  our  bodies  are  healthy  is  the  best  defense  we  have  against  tubercu- 
losis. Tuberculosis  gets  a  firm  hold  only  on  people  who  are  overworked,  who 
are  intemperate,  or  those  who  are  in  ill  health.  Living  in  closed  rooms,  par- 
ticularly closed  bedrooms,  greatly  reduces  our  vitality  and  our  chances 
against  tuberculosis.  No  one  should  ever  sleep  in  a  bedroom  with  all  the 
windows  closed,  not  even  in  winter.  At  least  one  window  should  be  open 
several  inches  even  in  the  coldest  weather  in  order  to  let  in  fresh  air.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  more  warm  bedclothes  should  be  used,  or  better  still,  a 
warm  night  dress  should  be  worn.  Be  sure  to  keep  warm  while  you  sleep. 
Live  and  sleep  in  the  fresh  air,  the  more  the  better.  If  you  do  this  your 
chances  against  tuberculosis  are  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  you  greatly 
improve  your  chances  against  a  lot  of  other  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia 
and  all  the  contagious  diseases.  Schools  that  are  well  ventilated  do  not  have 
nearly  so  many  cases  of  colds,  grippe,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  measles 
or  diphtheria  as  schools  where  the  windows  are  not  kept  open. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  how  to  keep  from  getting  tuberculosis, 
typhoid,  malaria  or  hookworm  disease,  write  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
at  Raleigh  and  ask  for  free  health  literature  on  those  subjects.  Every  boy 
and  girl  on  the  farm  should  know  about  such  things. 
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LOVE  YOUR  FARM. 


CLARENCE  POE  IN  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 


(For  Declamation.) 

Love  your  farm.  Every  farmer  should  not  only  love  his  work  as  the  artist 
loves  his  work,  but  in  this  spirit,  too,  every  farmer  should  love  his  farm 
itself  as  he  would  love  a  favorite  horse  or  dog.  He  should  know  every  rod 
of  the  ground,  should  know  just  what  each  acre  is  best  adapted  to,  should 
feel  a  joy  and  pride  in  having  every  hill  and  valley  look  its  best,  and  he 
should  be  as  much  ashamed  to  have  a  field  scarred  with  gullies  as  he  would 
be  to  have  a  beautiful  colt  marked  with  lashes;  as  much  ashamed  to  have  a 
piece  of  ground  worn  out  from  ill  treatment  as  to  have  a  horse  gaunt  and 
bony  from  neglect;  as  much  hurt  at  seeing  his  acres  sick  from  wretched 
management  as  he  would  be  at  seeing  his  cows  half-starving  from  the  same 
cause. 

Love  your  ground — that  piece  of  God's  creation  which  you  hold  in  fee 
simple.  Fatten  its  poorer  parts  as  carefully  as  you  would  nurture  an  ailing 
collie.  Heal  the  washed,  torn  places  in  the  hillside  as  you  would  the  barb- 
scars  on  your  pony.  Feed  with  legumes  and  soiling  crops  and  fertilizers  the 
galled  and  barren  patch  that  needs  special  attention;  nurse  it  back  to  life 
and  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  Make  a  meadow  of  the  bottom  that  is  inclined 
to  wash;  watch  it  and  care  for  it  until  the  kindly  root-masses  heal  every 
gaping  wound,  and  in  one  unbroken  surface  the  "tides  of  grass  break  into 
foam  of  flowers"  upon  the  outer  edges.  Don't  forget  even  the  forest  lands. 
See  that  every  acre  of  woodland  has  trees  enough  on  it  to  make  it  profitable: 
"a  good  stand"  of  the  timber  crop  as  well  as  of  every  other  crop.  Have  an 
eye  to  the  beautiful  in  laying  off  the  cleared  fields — a  tree  here  and  there,  but 
no  wretched  beggar's  coat  mixture  of  little  patches  and  little  rents;  rather 
broad  fields  fully  tended  and  of  as  nearly  uniform  fertility  as  possible, 
making  of  your  growing  crops,  as  it  were,  each  a  beautiful  garment,  whole 
and  unbroken,  to  clothe  the  fruitful  acres  which  God  has  given  you  to  keep 
and  tend  even  as  He  gave  the  First  Garden  into  the  keeping  of  our  first 
parents. 

And  so  again  we  say,  love  your  farm.  Make  it  a  place  of  beauty,  a  place 
of  joyous  fruitfulness,  an  example  for  your  neighbors,  a  heritage  for  your 
children.  Make  improvements  on  it  that  will  last  beyond  your  day.  Make 
an  ample  yard  about  it  with  all  the  old-fashioned  flowers  that  your  grand- 
mother knew;  set  a  great  orchard  near  it,  bearing  many  manner  of  fruits; 
lay  off  walks  and  roads  leading  to  it  and  keep  them  up;  plant  hedges  along 
the  approaches,  and  flowering  bulbs  and  shrubs — crape  myrtle  and  spirea 
and  privet  and  roses — so  that  your  grandchildren  will  some  day  speak  of 
their  grandsire,  who  cared  enough  for  the  beautiful  and  loved  the  farm  well 
enough  to  leave  for  them  this  abiding  glory  of  tree  and  shrub  and  flower. 

Name  the  farm  too;  treasure  up  its  history;  preserve  the  traditions  of  all 
the  romance  and  adventure  and  humor  and  pathos  that  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it;  and  if  some  of  the  young  folks  must  leave  it,  let  them  loo:: 
back  to  it  with  happy  memories  of  beauty  and  of  worthy  ideals  and  of  well- 
ordered  industry. 

We  have  not  developed  in  this  country,  as  we  should,  the  intense  pride  that 
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the  Englishman  feels  in  being  a  landowner.  It  gives  a  man  distinction  that 
the  homeless  man  has  not.  He  is  a  better  citizen,  a  freeholder,  a  guardian 
holding  in  trust  a.  piece  of  creation  direct  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
And  yet  how  many — alas!  how  many! — who  have  such  talents  in  their  keeping 
are  indeed  unprofitable  servants — not  so  much  as  keeping  their  treasure  un- 
hurt (as  the  one-talent  man  in  the  Bible  did),  but  wearing  out  and  destroying 
in  one  brief  lifetime  the  heritage  that  the  Creator  intended  to  remain  fertile 
and  fruitful,  to  feed  and  nurture  our  human  race,  as  long  as  the  earth  shall 
last. 

Love  your  farm.  If  you  can  not  be  proud  of  it  now,  begin  today  to  make 
it  a  thing  you  can  be  proud  of.  Much  dignity  has  come  to  you  in  that  you 
are  owner  and  carekeeper  for  a  part  of  God's  footstool;  show  yourself  worthy 
of  that  dignity.  Watch  earnestly  over  every  acre.  Let  no  day  go  by  that 
you  do  not  add  something  of  comeliness  and  potential  fertility  to  its  fields. 
And  finally,  leave  some  spot  beneath  the  shade  of  some  giant  tree  where  at 
last,  "like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season,"  you  can  lay  down  your 
weary  body,  leaving  the  world  a  little  better  for  your  having  lived  in  it,  and 
earning  the  approval  from  the  Great  Father  (who  made  the  care  of  fields 
and  gardens  the  first  task  given  man) :  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant:  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


FARM  OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY   D.    H.    HILL,    PRESIDENT    AGRICULTURAL   AND    MECHANICAL    COLLEGE. 


A  Greek  statue  representing  Opportunity  embodied  in  graphic  form  man's 
relation  to  opportunities.  Just  above  the  forehead  of  the  statue  was  a  bushy, 
bristling  forelock;  but  the  back  of  the  head  was  entirely  bald.  The  thought 
of  the  artist  was  of  course  that  opportunities  have  to  be  seized  as  they  are 
coming  and  can  not  be  grasped  as  they  are  going. 

For  young  people  on  North  Carolina  farms  there  are  now  almost  unparal- 
leled opportunities.  Are  our  young  people  making  ready  to  seize  these  by  the 
forelock? 

First,  a  man's  success  in  farming  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  manages  his  operations.  There  are  now  more  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  this  intelligence  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  farm 
schools,  the  rural  high  schools,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  demonstration  work  of  the  States  and  the  Nation,  the  farm  journals 
of  high  order,  the  organized  clubs — these  are  all  offering  freely  abundant 
opportunities  to  acquire  both  knowledge  and  skill. 

Second,  the  increasing  prices  of  farm  products  and  better  marketing  facili- 
ties are  offering  unusual  opportunities  for  wealth-making  from  crops.  It 
seems  that  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  again  going  to  shift  to  the  country. 

Third,  recent  inventions  and  the  better  application  of  old  inventions  are 
making  opportunity  for  most  comfortable  country  homes.  The  gas  engine  is 
especially  a  comfort-worker.  Its  cheapness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  efficiency 
combine  to  make  it  almost  a  wizard.  More  than  any  other  instrument  it  is 
lightening  the  drudgery  of  farm  work.  The  machine  driven  pump,  wood- 
cutter,  corn-sheller,   food-cutter,   churn,   dish-washer,    clothes-washer,    sewing 
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machine,  and  other  light  machines,  mean  the  retention  on  the  land  of  thou- 
sands who  have  fled  from  the  manual  toil  now  happily  spared.  The  riding 
plow,  cultivator,  harrow,  and  other  labor  saving  tillage  implements  are 
yearly  adding  to  the  number  of  young  men  who  will  stand  by  the  farm.  The 
cheap  acetylene  lighting  plants,  the  economical  waterworks,  the  fireless  cook- 
ers, the  rural  telephones,  the  better  roads,  the  quicker  transportation  are 
mercifully  lifting  the  load  that  has  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  country 
wife. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  are  now  thinking  and  striving  to  so  organize 
the  country  home  and  community  that  ideal  conditions  for  comfort,  for  happi- 
ness, for  wealth  may  exist  there;  for  people  can  not  prosper  beyond  the  pros- 
perity of  their  largest  division.  All  these  things  are  possible  if  the  boys  and. 
girls  shall  only  make  themselves  ready  for  these  golden  opportunities. 


THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY. 


BY    MISS     MINNIE    W.    LEATHERMAN,     SECRETARY     NORTH     CAROLINA    LIBRARY     COM- 
MISSION. 


To  give  the  men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  small  towns. 
and  villages  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  open  country  an  opportunity  to  read 
good  books,  the  Library  Commission  sends  traveling  libraries  all  over  the 
State.  No  village  is  too  small  and  no  community  is  too  remote  to  obtain  free 
books. 

A  traveling  library,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  collection  of  books  which 
travels  from  place  to  place.  Sometimes  a  traveling  library  contains  only 
books  on  agriculture  and  country  life;  sometimes  it  consists  entirely  of  books, 
for  a  debate  on  a  political  or  social  question;  sometimes  it  is  a  special  collec- 
tion for  the  use  of  study  clubs;  but  the  regular  traveling  library  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  miniature  public  library  containing  books  on  all  sub- 
jects for  both  adults  and  children.  Such  a  library  contains  between  forty  and 
fifty  volumes,  about  twenty  being  novels,  fifteen  books  for  children,  and  ten 
or  twelve  the  best,  most  attractive  and  readable  books  of  biography,  travel, 
science  and  general  literature.  The  books  are  shipped  in  a  strong  case, 
equipped  with  shelves,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  book-case. 

These  general  traveling  libraries  are  intended  especially  for  villages  and 
country  communities  and  are  loaned  without  any  charge  whatever.  The 
rules  governing  their  loan  are  few  and  simple.  Borrowers  agree  to  pay  the 
freight  both  from  and  to  Raleigh,  to  return  the  library  promptly,  to  take 
good  care  of  the  books,  and  to  lend  them  without  charge  to  all  responsible 
people  in  the  community. 

Whenever  possible  the  library  is  kept  in  some  convenient  public  place, 
such  as  the  postofnce  or  general  store,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to- 
place  them  in  private  homes.  When  this  is  done  a  house  is  selected  on  the 
main  road  and  one  to  which  the  people  feel  free  to  go. 

A  library  may  be  kept  three  months  and,  if  desired,  renewed  for  one  month 
longer.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  Commission  office,  and  another,  containing 
a  different  collection  of  books,  is  sent  to  take  its  place.  Thus  the  people- 
of  any  community,  however,  remote,  may  always  have  a  good  library  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  may  be  exchanged  every  three  months. 
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A  traveling  library  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways  but  the  best  method 
is  by  the  formation  of  a  library  association.  This  association  must  contain 
at  least  ten  members  and  elect  a  president  and  secretary-treasurer.  All  that 
is  necessary  for  an  association  to  do  to  secure  a  library  is  to  send  in  an 
application  signed  by  the  officers. 

If  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  form  a  library  association  the  applica- 
tion may  be  signed  by  five  taxpayers  or  by  the  officers  of  a  Farmers'  Union 
local. 

Debate  Librakies. 

The  debate  libraries  are  loaned  to  schools  and  to  debating  societies  and 
are  sent  out  in  small  packages.  There  are  libraries  on  Woman  Suffrage,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  the  Income  Tax,  Child  Labor,  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence, and  many  other  subjects.  Each  library  contains  pamphlets,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  a  few  books  dealing  with  both  the  affirmative  and  negative 
sides  of  the  question. 

Debate  or  package  libraries  are  loaned  for  two  weeks  without  charge,  but 
borrowers  pay  the  express  or  postage,  as  the  case  may  be,  both  from  and 
to  Raleigh. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  traveling  libraries  and  the  debate  libraries,  the 
Library  Commission  is  building  up  a  good  collection  of  books  from  which 
individuals  may  borrow  single  volumes.  There  are  also  several  collections 
on  special  subjects,  the  most  important  one  being  Agriculture  and  Country 
Life.  Books  from  these  collections  are  loaned  to  any  one  submitting  an  ap- 
plication endorsed  by  a  teacher,  minister,  postmaster,  county  or  town  official 
or  the  officers  of  a  society  or  organization. 

The  traveling  library  system  is  supported  by  the  State  because  the  reading 
of  worthy  books  makes  better  citizens;  because  it  makes  people  wiser  and 
happier;  and  because  it  should  be  possible  for  everybody  in  North  Carolina 
to  read  good  books.  Books  should  be  scattered  over  the  whole  State  "as  a 
sower  sows  his  wheat  fields" — books  of  accurate  information,  books  of  whole- 
some recreation  and  books  that  inspire  high  ideals  and  noble  ambitions. 


A  LETTER  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ABOUT  BOOKS. 


Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  November  14,  1913. 

My  Dear  Boys  and  Girls: — Your  good  friend  Dr.  Joyner  (may  his  tribe 
increase!)  has  asked  me  to  write  you  a  few  words  on  "What  Country  Boys 
and  Girls  Should  Read."  Now,  in  the  matter  of  reading,  just  as  in  every- 
thing else,  Country  Boys  and  Girls  should  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  best, 
and  plenty  of  it.  So  come  with  me  this  lovely  November  morning  and  let's 
walk  out  yonder  to  the  pasture  hillside  where  the  sunlight  looks  so  warm 
and  sweet  on  the  south  side  of  that  big  straw-stack,  and  let's  talk  this  matter 
of  books  and  reading  over  together.     No  teaching,  mind  you;   no  preaching. 

Well  here  we  are  at  the  straw-stack.  Glorious!  Look  at  the  countless 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  we  are  rousing  from  their  morning  nap  in  the 
sun.  I  wonder  somebody  does  not  write  a  really  good  book  about  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets.  Down  yonder  in  the  hollow  the  cow-bells  are  clanking. 
Who  will  write  us  a  good  book  about  cows? 

Now  for  our  talk  about  books.     I  wonder  if  you  would  think  it  egotistic 
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(stuck  up!)   if  I  were  to  tell  you  about  what  a  certain  Boy  read  long  ago  on 
a  lonely  plantation  among  the  mountains?     No?    Well,  then,  here  goes! 

This  Boy  read  everything.  He  had  hooks  in  plenty  but  there  was  no  one 
to  teach  him,  thank  heaven;  he  read  just  as  the  cattle  down  yonder  browse 
in  summer — picking  what  they  like  best.  Indeed,  this  Boy  does  not  remem- 
ber having  learned  to  read.  Perhaps  he  was  born  knowing  how.  At  any 
rate,  his  first  recollections  are  of  a  gorgeously  illustrated  "Mother  Goose" 
with  folk-tales  over  in  the  back,  "Goody  Two-Shoes,"  "The  Babes  in  the 
Woods,"  and  so  on.  This  book  was  read  until  it  literally  vanished — trans- 
lated, I  know,  into  the  heaven  of  all  good  books.  Next  came  "JEsop's 
Fables,"  illustrated  too,  in  the  very  first  prize  won  at  school.  Christmas 
brought  him  a  copy  of  "Grimm's  Tales" — not  a  poor  thin  little  text-book  of 
selections,  but  a  great  fat  book,  the  real  Grimm,  with  Cruikshank's  illustra- 
tions. The  "Arabian  Nights"  was  forbidden  fruit  but  the  chunky,  unexpur- 
gated,  blood-raw  volume  was  found  hidden  away  in  the  garret  and  was  read 
at  a  straw-stack  like  this.  Oh,  the  joy  of  burrowing  back  out  of  sight  under 
the  straw  and  letting  servants  call,  bells  ring,  and  the  world  wag  on  its  way, 
while  that  Boy  wandered  with  Haroun  al  Raschid  through  the  streets  of 
Bagdad! 

Well  this  Boy  next  stumbled  upon  books  of  Myths  and  Legends — Bulfinch's 
"Age  of  Fable"  and  Mallory's  old  "Morte  D'Arthur" — surely  the  Fairy  Prince 
of  bookland!  It  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  when  a  stranger  tarried  for 
a  night  and  went  away,  an  angel  unawares,  leaving  behind  Hawthorne's 
"Wonder  Book"  and  "Tanglewood  Tales."  Never  read  the  story  of  the  Winged 
Horse?  Oh,  my  poor  child,  where  have  you  been?  Who  have  been  your 
teachers? 

Books  of  adventure  came  next.  Well  does  that  Boy  still  remember  the 
day  when  he  traded  a  brand  new  knife  with  a  negro  boy  by  the  roadside 
for  a  rusty  old  volume  with  title  "The  Young  Marooners"  barely  decipherable 
on  the  battered  back.  What  was  the  negro  doing  with  that  book?  The  Boy 
neither  knew  nor  cared,  but  he  does  know  that  he  lay  "down  under  a  friendly 
pine  and  had  opened  to  him  then  and  there  a  new  world — the  world  of  "Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  of  "Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  and  of  "Treasure  Island."  Even 
"Gulliver's  Travels"  and  dear  old  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  were  to  the  Boy 
merely  tales  of  adventure.  He  was  a  grown  man  when  he  learned  that  Swift 
had  meant  to  write  a  savage  satire  on  mankind  and  Bunyan  to  write  a 
mournful  allegory  of  the  soul.  Here  ignorance  was  bliss.  Fortunate,  too, 
was  our  Boy  in  not  getting  these  books  too  soon.  They  had  not  been  spoiled 
for  him  by  adapting  or  abridging.  The  man  who  puts  forth  a  "one-syllable 
Robinson  Crusoe"  or  an  "abridged  Pilgrim's  Progress"  commits  a  double 
crime — against  humanity  and  against  literature. 

It  was  a  short  road  from  tales  of  adventure  to  the  historical  novel — a 
boundless  realm,  the  gateway  to  which  was  found  in  "Ivanhoe,"  "Kenil- 
worth"  and  the  "Talisman."  Even  today  that  Boy  dare  not  keep  Scott  near 
his  work  table.  If  a  volume  is  opened  by  chance,  good-bye  to  the  morning's 
work! 

But  even  Scott  had  to  yield  his  sceptre,  for  a  while,  to  burly  old  Cooper. 
Well  does  that  Boy  recall  today  the  walk  of  five  miles  (one  way,  too!)  to 
make  a  month's  swap  of  Scott  for  "Deerslayer,"  "Pathfinder,"  "Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  "Prairie"  (they  should  be  read  in  this  order),  and  the  "Spy." 
The  writer  wonders  if  boys  and  girls  today  still  can  thrill  over  these  wonder- 
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ful  romances.  Taken  together  they  make  a  rugged  but  no  less  glorious  Ameri- 
can Iliad. 

Of  nature  books  the  Boy  had  none,  nor  did  he  need  them.  Why  read  about 
animals,  birds,  and  insects  in  books  when  he  had  always  with  him  the  real 
things  in  life?  The  only  book  he  ever  revolted  over  was  Goldsmith's'  "Ani- 
mated Nature."  The  romance  of  the  animal  world  came  to  the  Boy  when  a 
man,  first  in  the  wonderful  and  still  unequaled  "Jungle  Books"  of  Kipling. 
Even  "Uncle  Remus"  was  discovered  a  bit  too  late,  when  the  Boy  was  past 
twenty.  He  had  long  since  heard  most  of  the  tales  at  night  around  the  great 
fireplace  of  the  old  kitchen,  but  the  wonderful  charm  of  the  stories  as  retold 
by  Harris  was  only  realized  when  the  Boy. came  to  read  them  to  his  own  boy 
and  girls.  Today  he  thinks  them  the  most  original  creations  of  American 
literature.  You  don't  understand  the  negro  dialect?  My  dear  child,  you  have 
lost  the  birthright  of  every  Southern-born  child! 

In  history  and  biography  this  Boy  literally  devoured  everything  he  could 
get  his  hands  upon,  books  that  would  make  you  shudder  merely  to  look  at, 
Robbins's  enormous  "Ancient  History,"  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Pall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  Grote's  "History  of  Greece,"  and  so  on.  But  of  course  he 
began  with  Scott's  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  Hawthorne's  "Grandfather's 
Chair,"  Church's  "Tales  of  the  Old  World,"  and  Dickens's  "Child's  History 
of  England."  Scott's  novels  now  came  to  have  a  new  meaning  to  him. 
Along  with  Scott,  this  Boy  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a  complete  set  of 
Bulwer's  novels.  It  is  fashionable  to  laugh  at  old  Bulwer  now;  the  more's 
the  pity,  for  there  are  few  more  entertaining  and  useful  books  than  "The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  "The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  "Harold  the  Last  of  the 
Saxon  Kings,"  and  "Rienzi  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes."  Dear  old  Henty,  too, 
is  out  of  fashion  now;  but,  my  death  children,  do  try  his  "With  Lee  in  Vir- 
ginia," "With  Wolfe  in  Canada,"  "True  to  the  Old  Flag,"  "The  Young  Cartha- 
ginian," and  "The  Dragon  and  the  Raven." 

Of  books  of  travel,  customs  and  manners  the  Boy  had  few,  but  these  were 
divinely  entertaining:  Irving's  "Tour  of  the  Prairies,"  Parkman's  "Oregon 
Trail,"  Kinglake's  "Eothen,"  Irving's  "Bracebridge  Hall"  and  "Alhambra," 
Bulwer's  "Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  Mungo  Parks's  "Travels  in  Africa,"  and 
that  prince  of  books,  Mark  Twain's  "Life  on  the  Mississippi"  in  a  big  illus- 
trated volume. 

In  the  world  of  poetry  that  Boy's  experience  was  truly  laughable.  What 
would  you  think  of  having  to  parse  all  of  Cowper's  "Task,"  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts,"  and  Thomson's  "Seasons"?  This  was  hard  on  the  poets  but  for 
the  Boy  it  was  the  best  training  he  ever  had.  Fortunately  about  this  time 
he  was  given  a  copy  of  Tennyson  as  a  reward  for  daily  helping,  with  an 
army  of  little  negroes  and  dogs,  keep  the  unruly  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
mules  in  their  proper  pastures.  I  am  afraid,  however,  the  Boy  did  not  live 
up  to  his  part  of  the  contract  and  there  must  often  have  been  a  hue  and  cry: 

"Little  Boy  Blue,  come,  blow  your  horn! 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn." 

But  oh,  to  rub  it  all  out,  to  turn  back  old  Time's  wheel,  and  wander  again, 
for  the  first  time,  down  to  Camelot  with  Arthur  and  Lancelot;  to  weep  over 
the  "May  Queen"  and  "Enoch  Arden,"  and  to  thrill  with  Saxon  pride  over 
"The  Revenge!"  Next  after  Tennyson,  the  Boy  best  liked  Longfellow;  read, 
like  Tennyson,  out  on  the  pasture  slopes.  And  strange  to  say,  but  true 
nevertheless,  the  Boy  has  never  outgrown  a  love  for  homely  old  Bryant. 
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Shakespeare  was  forbidden  fruit  and  the  Boy  has  never  regretted  that  he 
found  the  great  poet,  unslobbered  over  and  unstated,  when  he  entered  college. 

Science?    Wisdom  help  the  Boy!  for  he  knows  and  loves  only  one  science — 
astronomy;  and  he  learned  this  not  from  books  but  from  the  heavens. 

But  time  is  up  and  Dr.  Joyner  is  calling.     So  good-bye. 

Your  loving  old  friend,  Benjamin  Sledd. 

P.  S. — Here  is  a  useful-  beginner's  collection  of  books,  just  a  hundred  of 
them: 

Fairy  Tales  and  Folklore. 

1.  Mother  Goose:     Melodies  and  Folk-tales   (Routledge's  Ed.). 

2.  Grimm's  Tales   (Lippincott's  illustrated  Ed.). 

3.  Lang's  Red  Fairy  Book  (Burt's  Library). 

4.  Lang's  Blue  Fairy  Book  (Burt's  Library). 

5.  Lang's  Green  Fairy  Book  (Burt's  Library). 

6.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Everyman's  Library). 

7.  Arabian  Nights   (Everyman's  Library). 

8.  Alice   in   Wonderland   and   Through   the   Looking-glass    (1  vol.,   Every- 
man's Library). 

9.  Ingelow's  Mopsa  the  Fairy  (Burt's  Library). 

10.  Souvestre's  Legends  of  Brittany.     (Ask  a  good  bookseller  to  find  you  a 
copy  of  this  charming  old  book.) 

11.  Uncle  Remus  (Appleton's  Ed.;  illustrated  by  Frost). 

12.  Nights  With  Uncle  Remus. 

Myth  and  Legend. 

13.  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  (illustrated). 

14.  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Chivalry  (illustrated). 

15.  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales  (in  1  vol.,  illustrated). 

16.  Keary's  Heroes  of  Asgard  (Macmillan's  Pocket  Ed.). 

17.  Cox's  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

18.  Malloy's  Morte  D'Arthur    (2  vols.;    Everyman's). 

Nature  Books. 

19.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies  (Ginn's  Ed.). 

20.  Kingsley's  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 

21.  Porter's  The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend   (Ginn). 

22.  Ball's  Star  Land   (Ginn). 

23.  Buckley's  Fairy  Land  of  Science  (Burt). 

Biography  and  History. 

24.  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

25.  Plutarch's  Lives  (Everyman's). 

26.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

27.  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

28.  Fiske's  Abridgment  of  Irving's  Washington. 

29.  Smith's  Abridgment  of  Grote's  Greece. 

30.  Smith's  Abridgment  of  Gibbon's  Rome. 

31.  Smith's  History  of  Rome. 
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Books  of  Travel,  Customs  and  Manners. 

32.  Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall. 

33.  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail. 

34.  Kinglake's  Eothen. 

35.  Irving's  Alhambra. 

36.  Mark  Twain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi   (illustrated). 

37.  Mark  Twain's  Innocents  Abroad   (illustrated). 

38.  Bayard  Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Counties. 

Poetry. 

39-41.  Shakespeare    (twenty-three  plays  in  Hudson's   School  Edition   in   3 
vols.;  Ginn  &  Co.). 

42.  Scott:     Marmion  and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

43.  Tennyson's  Poems. 

44.  Page's  Chief  American  Poets  (best  of  Longfellow,  Poe,  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Whittier  and  Lanier  in  1  vol.). 

45.  The  Iliad:   Lord  Derby's  translation   (Everyman's). 

46.  The  Odyssey:   Bryant's  translation. 

47.  The  JEneid:      Connington's  translation   (Astor  Library). 

48.  Manly's  English  Poetry    (a  very  good  collection  of  the  best   English, 
poems  in  1  vol.). 

49.  Palgrave's  Children's  Treasury. 

50.  Thacker's  The  Listening  Child   (an  excellent  collection). 

51.  Stevenson's  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 

Fiction  and  General  Literature. 

52.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

53.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

54.  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

55.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

56.  Martineau's  Feats  on  the  Fiords. 

57.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

58.  Dickens's  David  Copperfield. 

59.  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

60.  Dickens's  Christmas  Stories. 

61.  Scott's  Talisman. 

62.  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

63.  Scott's  Kenilworth. 

64.  Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 

65.  Cooper's  Deerslayer. 

66.  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

67.  Cooper's  Pathfinder. 

68.  Cooper's  Prairie. 

69.  Cooper's  The  Spy. 

70.  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

71.  Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

72.  Charles  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho. 

73.  Charles  Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wake. 

74.  Henry  Kingsley's  Geoffrey  Hamlin. 

75.  Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer. 

76.  Craik's  John  Halifax. 
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77.  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

78.  Bulwer's  Last  of  the  Barons. 

79.  Henty's  With  Lee  in  Virginia. 

80.  Henty's  With  Wolfe  in  Canada. 

81.  Henty's  True  to  the  Old  Flag. 

82.  Henty's  The  Carthaginian  Boy. 

83.  Henty's  By  Pike  and  Dike. 

84.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Stories  for  the  Young. 

85.  Browne's  The  Wonderful  Chair. 

86.  Ewing's  Jackanapes. 

87.  Ewing's  Story  of  a  Short  Life. 

88.  Muloch's  Little  Lame  Prince. 

89.  Martineau's  Crofton  Boys. 

90.  Brown's  Rob  and  His  Friends. 

91.  Spyri's  Heidi    (Ginn). 

92.  Spyri's  Moni  the  Goat  Boy  (Ginn). 

93.  Ouida's  The  Dog  of  Flanders  and  Other  Tales  (Ginn) 

94.  Molesworth's  Carrots. 

95.  Page's  Two  Little  Confederates. 

96.  Baylor's  Juan  and  Juanita. 

97.  Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

98.  Aldrich's  A  Bad  Boy. 

99.  Golding's  The  Young  Marooners. 

100.  Pinochio's  Adventures  of  a  Marionette. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  RURAL  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL.* 

(Public  School  Law,  pages  80-81.) 


Whenever  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  free  public  school  in  which  a 
library  has  not  already  been  established  by  aid  of  the  State  shall  raise  by 
private  subscription  and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  a  library  to  be  connected  with  such  school  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the 
general  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  shall 
appoint  one  intelligent  person  in  the  school  district  the  manager  of  such 
library.  The  county  board  shall  also  appoint  one  competent  person,  well 
versed  in  books,  to  select  books  for  such  libraries  as  may  be  established 
under  these  provisions  from  lists  of  books  approved  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

As  soon  as  such  board  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  a  library  in 
the  manner  prescribed,  the  county  superintendent  shall  inform  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  fact,  whereupon  the  State  Board  shall 
remit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  addi- 
tional for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  treasurer  of  the 


*For  suggestions  see  (a)  Letter  of  Annie  Z.  Allred,  page  16  ;  (b)  Letter  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Rawls,  page 
\  of  this  bulletin. 
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^county  school  fund,  the  person  appointed  to  select  the  books  shall  submit 
the  list  of  books  to  be  purchased,  and  prices  of  same,  to  such  treasurer,  who 
shall  order  the  books  at  once.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  no  compensation 
-except  his  regular  commission.  The  county  beard  shall  furnish,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  county  school  fund,  a  neat  bookcase,  with  lock  and  key, 
to  each  library,  upon  application  of  the  county  superintendent. 

If  you  have  a  library  in  your  school  you  can  supplement  it  as  follows: 
Whenever  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  free  public  school  in  which  a  library 
has  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub-chapter  shall  raise  by 
private  subscription  and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library,  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the  general  school  fund  the  sum  of  five 
dollars,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  remit  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  school  fund  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  The  money  thus  collected  and 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  enlargement  of  libraries  already  estab- 
lished under  the  same  rules  and  restrictions  as  govern  the  establishment  of 
new  libraries. 


PROTECT  THE  BIRDS. 


BY   H.   H.   BRIMLEY,    CURATOR   STATE   MUSEUM. 


You  all  know  the  robin — our  brown-coated,  red-breasted  little  friend  that 
comes  to  see  us  in  the  winter  to  feed  on  the  holly  and  cedar  and  blackgum 
berries,  according  to  the  part  of  the  State  in  which  we  live.  But  in  the 
spring — and  in  the  summer,  too,  in  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the 
State — he  comes  to  give  us  a  return  for  the  protection  we  now  give  him  at 
all  seasons,  by  destroying  thousands  and  thousands  of  injurious  worms  and 
insects. 

The  bullbat,  or  night-hawk,  is  another  of  our  feathered  friends  that  de- 
serves the  fullest  protection.  You  have  all  watched  his  graceful,  easy  flight 
through  the  air,  darting  hither  and  thither,  apparently  at  random.  But 
this  seemingly  erratic  flight  is  all  with  a  purpose,  that  of  chasing  and  eating 
the  small  insects  that  come  abroad  as  the  sun  swings  low  in  the  evening  sky. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  shoot  these  most  useful  birds,  but  we  know 
better  now  and  allow  it  to  live,  and  to  help  us  live  by  destroying  the  pests 
that  would  otherwise  make  life  a  burden  to  us. 

The  beautifully  plumaged  bluebird,  too,  is  one  of  our  helpful  friends  of 
the  air  whose  food  consists  mainly  of  insects  that  we  are  glad  to  see  lessened 
in  number. 

A  shy  and  retiring  bird  of  our  summer  woods  and  groves — one  more  often 
heard  than  seen — is  the  so-called  raincrow.  This  bird  is  not  a  crow  at  all, 
his  true  name  being  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  He  is  a  bird  of  plain  browns 
and  drabs,  with  no  bright  colors  whatever,  but  he  makes  up  in  usefulness 
what  he  lacks  in  beauty.  Among  the  favorite  foods  of  this  most  useful  bird 
are  those  hairy  caterpillars  that  do  such  damage  to  our  trees  in  the  summer 
time,  and  without  the  help  of  the  "Raincrow"  and  other  birds  of  similar 
feeding  habits,  the  trees  around  our  homes  would  fare  badly  indeed. 

The  Pee-wees  and  flycatchers  are  another  group  of  birds  that  do  us  much 
good.     The  best  known  among  them  are  the  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  the 
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Phcebe  (commonly  called  Winter  Pee-wee),  the  Wood  Pee-wee  and  the  Bee- 
Martin  or  King  Bird.  You  all  know  the  latter  from  his  habit  of  running  the 
hawks  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  nest,  which  is  often  built  near  the 
home.  I  once  saw  one  of  these  birds  chase  a  Bald  Eagle  for  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  away  from  his  nest,  and  the  Eagle  seemed  fright- 
ened nearly  to  death  at  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  game  little  King  Bird.  This 
was  a  case  of  the  King  Bird  whipping  the  "King  of  Birds."  The  King  Bird 
feeds  almost  entirely  on  harmful  insects,  even  if  it  does  catch  a  few  bees, 
once  in  a  while. 

The  Great  Crested  Flycatcher  nests  commonly  in  a  hollow  limb,  often  near 
the  house,  and  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  bird's  nest  is  that  it  usually  con- 
tains some  pieces  of  snake  skin — of  the  shed  skin  of  a  snake,  I  mean.  Its 
feeding  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  King  Bird,  and  it  is  a  good  bird  to- 
have  about  the  premises. 

The  Pee-wees  and  flycatchers  are  all  insect  feeders  (we  have  six  or  seven 
different  kinds  of  them),  and  all  of  them  are  most  useful  in  their  destruc- 
tion of  untold  numbers  of  harmful  bugs. 

Our  old  friend  the  Field  Lark,  or  Meadow  Lark,  helps  us  in  another  way, 
namely,  by  eating  great  quantities  of  weed  seeds.  He  may  eat  a  few  spring 
oats  once  in  a  while,  but  the  damage  he  does  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  great  good  that  comes  from  his  destruction  of  so  many 
seeds  of  injurious  plants.    He  is  now  protected  at  all  times  by  act  of  Congress., 

I  really  can't  say  much  good  of  the  "Jay  Bird,"  or  Blue  Jay.  In  spite  of 
his  beautiful  blue  and  gray  and  white  plumage  he  is  a  robber  and  destroyer 
of  the  first  water.  The  eggs  of  other  birds,  as  well  as  their  downy  young 
in  the  nest,  are  delicacies  the  Blue  Jay  fancies,  but  he  is  so  beautiful  that, 
one  can  overlook  a  great  deal  to  keep  him  with  us. 

Whether  good  or  bad  qualities  show  up  more  strongly  in  the  feeding  habits, 
of  the  Crow  is  difficult  to  determine.  He  certainly  does  destroy  a  great  many 
very  harmful  bugs  and  worms,  the  cut-worm  being  among  them.  But  his 
love  for  newly-planted  corn  and  for  the  young  and  eggs  of  other  birds  leaves 
us  in  doubt.  I  once  found  a  colony  of  Little  Blue  Herons  nesting,  sixteen  of 
the  nests  containing  from  two  to  five  eggs  each.  The  next  morning  every 
nest  was  empty,  the  crows  having  cleaned  up  every  egg  before  the  Herons 
could  return  to  protect  them.  And  I  have  frequently  caught  them  in  the 
very  act  of  robbing  the  nests  of  other  birds. 

The  Fish  Crow — a  slightly  smaller  bird,  found  only  near  the  coast — seems. 
to  be  less  destructive  to  the  farmer,  as  its  food  consists  mainly  of  small  fish,, 
shell-fish  and  worms  found  along  the  water's  edge. 

The  Raven — another  bird  of  the  crow  family,  but  much  larger  and  mucin 
more  powerful — is  found  only  in  the  mountain  region  with  us.  One  I  kept 
alive  for  more  than  a  year  ate  nothing  but  flesh  the  whole  time  I  had  him. 
He  would  not  take  any  notice  of  corn  or  grain  or  vegetable  food  of  any  kind. 
The  Raven  is  credited  with  killing  young  and  weakly  lambs  and  pigs  at 
times  but  probably  feeds  mostly  on  animals  found  dead. 

Only  a  very  few  of  our  feathered  friends  can  be  said  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Two  of  our  hawks — the  two  "Blue  Darters" — are  bird-eaters  by  pref- 
erence and  often  carry  off  young  chickens.  The  book  name  for  the  larger 
of  the  two  is  the  Cooper's  Hawk,  the  smaller  being  known  as  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk.  While  a  few  of  the  other  hawks  will  catch  a  chicken  once  in 
a  while,  the  chief  food  of  most  of  them  is  such  injurious  forms  of  life  as 
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insects  and  ground  rats  and  mice.  The  Sparrow  Hawk  feeds  chiefly  on 
grasshoppers. 

Most  of  our  owls  are  also  useful,  but  we  will  have  to  make  an  exception 
of  the  Great  Horned  Owl.  This  latter  bird  is  the  strongest  and  fiercest  bird 
of  prey  we  have  (excepting  the  eagles),  and  is  sometimes  very  destructive 
to  poultry  and  pigeons.  This  owl  has  been  known  to  kill  even  good  sized 
turkeys,  though  it  is  probable  that  rabbits  and  skunks  form  a  large  part 
of  its  diet  where  those  animals  occur. 

Altogether  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  refrain  from  killing  any 
bird  (other  than  a  game  bird,  or  for  food)  until  you  actually  catch  it  in  an 
act  of  destruction,  as  you  may  be  destroying  something  of  great  value  to  the 
farmer,  and  something  that  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  its  beauty ^ 
or  delightful  to  the  ear  by  reason  of  its  cheerful  and  lively  song. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CORN. 


BY  E.   C.  BROOKS,   PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,   TRINITY   COLLEGE. 


The  term  "Corn"  used  by  the  English-speaking  people  before  America  was 
settled  was  applied  to  the  seed  of  the  cereal  plants.  The  word  outside  of 
America  is  often  understood  locally  to  mean  that  kind  of  cereal  which  is  the 
leading  crop  of  the  locality,  and  it  may  be  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize  (Indian 
corn),  rye,  millet,  or  even  rice.  It  is  written  in  Genesis,  "And  all  countries 
came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  corn;  because  the  famine  was  sore  in  the 
land."  The  grain  mentioned  in  this  quotation  was  probably  wheat.  Again, 
in  Roman  history  we  read  of  a  great  popular  uprising  because  bread  was 
scarce  and  the  leaders  of  the  time  favored  better  corn  laws.  The  grain  re- 
ferred to  was  wheat.  Ruth  gleaned  ears  of  corn  in  the  barley  fields  of  Boaz. 
Rice  is  the  corn  of  China  and  Japan,  rye  of  Northern  Europe,  oats  of  Scot- 
land, wheat  of  England  and  maize  of  America. 

The  fact  that  maize  is  the  corn  of  America  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  leading  grain  of  the  Indians.  Although  some  writers  have 
endeavored  to  prove  that  this  grain  was  known  in  China,  Arabia  and  even 
in  certain  parts  of  Southern  Europe  before  Columbus  discovered  America, 
their  efforts  have  not  proven  convincing  and  it  is  generally  accepted  today 
that  the  original  home  of  this  grain  is  in  America.  It  has  been  traced  to 
Mexico  and  the  name  "maize"  is  derived  it  is  thought  from  the  Matiz  tribe  of 
Indians.  "When  Columbus  discovered  America  it  was  the  leading  food  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  their  cornfields  spread  over  an  area  that 
ranged  from  a  few  acres  to  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  extent. 
Some  tribes  were  more  advanced  than  others  and  these  stages  may  be  marked 
to  some  extent  by  the  size  of  the  cornfields  and  the  method  of  cultivating 
them.  An  Indian  village  surrounded  by  an  open  area  of  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  planted  in  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  gourds,  cymlins, 
and  here  and  there  some  fruit  trees  marks  a  stage  of  progress  that  is  not 
usually  attributed  to  the  Indians.  Columbus  visited  a  field  of  twelve  acres 
of  corn  and  carried  back  to  Spain  some  of  the  grain.  Cortez,  De  Soto  and 
the  other  Spanish  explorers  passed  through  large  fields  of  corn,  and  when 
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their  own  food  gave  out  they  accepted  the  bread  of  the  Indians  and  with  its 
support  they  took  the  land  from  the  Indians. 

The  Indian  method  of  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation  was  not  unlike  the 
methods  in  use  in  North  Carolina  today.  It  consisted  in  making  a  girdle 
around  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees  by  cutting  away  the  bark  with  a  rude 
stone  instrument,  the  object  being  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  sap;  and  to  make 
this  more  effective  they  were  in  the  habit  of  kindling  fires  around  the  ex- 
posed roots.  The  trees  thus  treated  soon  decayed  and  were  blown  down  by 
the  wind. 

In  planting  the  grain  the  Indians  began  in  one  corner  of  the  field  and  made 
a  series  of  holes,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  about  four  feet, 
and  in  each  hole  four  grains  of  maize  and  two  of  beans  were  deposited,  each 
grain  or  bean  being  an  inch  apart  from  its  fellows,  special  precaution  being 
taken  that  they  should  not  touch  each  other.  After  the  corn  came  up  pump- 
kins, gourds  and  cymlins  were  planted.  But  these  were  not  planted  until 
the  corn  and  beans  had  attained  some  size.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  selected 
the  richest  valleys  for  their  cornfields  and  the  harvest  sometimes  was  suffi- 
cient to  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  food.  Near  the  center  of  each 
cornfield  was  erected  a  small  cabin  in  which  a  young  Indian  was  stationed 
to  protect  the  crops  from  every  form  of  damage  by  birds  or  animals.  Em- 
ploying an  extensive  view  from  this  elevation,  he  was  able  to  detect  the 
depredators  at  once.  ' 

Although  Spanish,  French  and  English  explorers  saw  these  extensive  corn- 
fields and  the  shelled  corn  buried  for  future  use,  the  grain  was  not  considered 
by  them  of  any  importance  to  speak  of  until  the  English  made  the  first  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown.  At  this  time  the  different  tribes  in  Virginia  possessed 
a,  great  abundance  of  garnered  maize,  and  the  records  of  the  early  colonists 
who  explored  the  rivers  and  bays  of  Virginia  have  many  references  to  the 
large  quantities  of  maize  in  all  of  the  Indian  villages. 

The  first  Jamestown  colony  tried  to  cultivate  wheat,  but  with  little  success 
at  first.  In  fact  a  new  variety  had  to  be  developed  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  New  World  before  the  English  grain  was  of  much  service  to 
the  settlers.  In  the  meantime  the  corn  of  the  Indians  was  studied,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  following  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  the  colonists 
lived  in  a  state  of  great  abundance  on  fish  and  game,  maize  bread,  peas  and 
pumpkins,  which  were  bought  for  the  most  part  from  the  Indians.  Up  to 
this  time  the  area  of  ground  cleared  by  the  English  did  not  exceed  four 
acres.  The  plenty  prevailing  in  the  winter  of  1607-1608  was  due  to  purchases 
from  the  Indians,  many  of  the  colonists  going  so  far  as  to  barter  in  ex- 
change, but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  the  agricultural  im- 
plements that  had  been  brought  over,  such  as  mattocks,  pickaxes  and  hoes. 
But  soon  there  was  trouble  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists  and  it 
became  harder  to  secure  food.  John  Smith  exposed  himself  to  serious  peril 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  the  native  grain,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1608  the  settlers  were  facing  a  short  food  supply.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
some  Indians  fell  into  Smith's  hands  and  he  determined  to  make  use  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  proper  manner  of  cultivating  maize.  He  ordered  that 
forty  acres  should  be  broken  up,  and  that  in  the  different  plats  laid  off  the 
grain  of  the  Indians  should  be  planted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Indian 
rule.  At  the  same  time  he  required  all  the  colonists  to  go  to  work,  and  the 
entire  operation  was  performed  with  the  assistance  and  under  the  immediate 
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superintendence  of  the  Indian  prisoners.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1609  that 
the  land  was  ready  for  the  planting.  The  yield  of  this  forty  acres,  the  first 
maize  produced  in  any  quantity  in  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  by 
people  of  English  blood  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record,  was  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  colonists  against  famine,  and  never  has  there  been  on  this 
continent  an  equal  number  of  acres  invested  with  so  deep  an  historic  interest 
or  upon  which  so  vital  an  issue  depended. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  no  other  product  of  the  soil  has  been  of  such  tre- 
mendous value  to  any  people  as  this  new  cereal  has  been  to  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  United  States.  It  was  discovered  by  the  civilized  world 
at  a  time  when  famines  were  frequent  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Scarcely 
a  year  passed  that  some  section  of  the  civilized  world  was  not  visited  by  this 
scourge  and  the  diseases  that  follow  in  its  path.  Wheat,  the  chief  grain  of 
Europe,  was  by  no  means  so  certain  as  the  corn  of  America,  that  saved  the 
early  settlers  during  their  first  days  of  insufficient  food  and  finally  made 
them  exceedingly  prosperous.  It  was  so  easily  produced  and  the  yield  was  so 
abundant  that  the  settlers  in  America  were  soon  in  a  better  condition  than 
their  relatives  in  Europe.  It  soon  became  the  basis  of  wealth  in  the  colonies 
since  it  flourished  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  every  planter  had  a 
plenty  and  even  a  surplus.  Men  paid  their  debts  with  it  and  exchanged  it 
for  many  luxuries  in  Europe.  Cattle  and  hogs  were  easily  supported  in  the 
meadows  and  forests  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  and  the  abundant  corn 
yields  aided  the  planter  in  fattening  them  for  the  market.  In  this  way  corn 
indirectly  contributed  again  to  the  wealth  of  the  colonists,  since  the  hides, 
beef,  and  pork  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  commerce. 

The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  early  settlements  in  Massachusetts  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Jamestown  colony.  The  first  winter  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  was  severe.  Before  the  warm  spring  days  came  one-half  of  the 
little  band  had  perished,  among  them  their  Governor.  In  that  dreadful 
winter  the  Pilgrims  bought  "eight  hogsheads  of  corne  and  beanes"  from  their 
Indian  neighbors,  and  when  spring  arrived  a  friendly  Indian  named  Squanto 
taught  them  how  to  plant  the  new  grain  and  how  to  fertilize  it  by  putting 
dead  fish  into  the  hill,  how  to  hoe  the  plant,  and  how  to  pound  the  corn  into-- 
meal.  The  new  plant  grew  equally  as  well  in  the  cold  Northland  as  it  did 
in  the  river  valleys  of  the  warm  Southland,  and  when  the  harvest  came 
there  was  food  in  plenty.  The  colonists  therefore  decided  that  the  time  for 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  had  come.  So  inviting  the  friendly  Indians  for 
three  days  they  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our 
custom  of  having  a  day  of  thanksgiving  each  year.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
after  many  hardships  that  a  new  continent  gave  homes  and  fertile  lands  to- 
an  overcrowded  nation  and  a  new  food  of  great  value  to  a  people  who  had 
seen  starving  times  in  Europe  even  before  they  came  to  America. 

When  settlers  moved  up  the  river  valleys  and  into  the  piedmont  sections 
it  was  Indian  corn  that  supplied  them  with  food  and  strength  to  clear  the 
forest  and  build  homes.  When  the  mountains  were  crossed  and  the  Indians 
made  a  determined  stand  to  stop  the  westward  migration  it  was  the  large 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pioneers,  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  settlers  to  drive  the  red  men  off  and  open  up  the  greatest 
river  valley  in  the  world.  Since  that  forty  acres  was  planted  by  the  James- 
town colonists,  the  corn  of  the  Indians  has  increased  in  importance  until 
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£oday  it  is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  this  nation.  When  we  say  that  it  is 
worth  nearly  two  billion  dollars  annually,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
hend its  real  importance.  But  the  amount  is  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  buy  all  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  a 
single  year  and  still  have  a  considerable  sum  left.  The  entire  cotton  crop  as 
a  rule  is  only  about  half  as  valuable;  and  all  the  other  cereals  of  America 
combined  are  worth  barely  half  as  much.  This  is  a  great  manufacturing 
age,  but  all  the  iron  and  steel  output  of  a  single  year  is  not  worth  near  so 
much  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  as  a  year's  corn  crop. 

America  is  not  the  only  country  that  is  studying  the  value  of  corn.  Its 
cultivation  has  spread  from  America  to  every  continent  of  the  globe,  and  it 
is  the  most  important  cereal  today  not  only  of  America  but  also  of  Mexico, 
Queensland,  of  Australia  and  Argentina.  It  ranks  second  to  wheat  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  flourishes  in  Roumania,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
China,  Japan,  and  South  Africa. 

There  is  no  other  cereal  that  can  be  produced  in  so  many  different  climates 
or  so  many  different  kinds  of  soil.  Although  originally  a  tropical  plant,  it 
is  so  easily  adjusted  to  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  that  it  flourishes  in  the 
tropical  lands  of  Mexico  and  Egypt,  in  the  cold  lands  of  Alaska  and  Russia, 
in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  prairie  country  and  the  irrigated  fields  of  the 
land  of  little  rain. 

When  we  speak  of  the  amount  of  corn  produced  in  a  single  year  in  terms 
-of  billions  of  bushels  the  tremendous  quantity  is  but  vaguely  understood. 
But  suppose  we  look  at  it  this  way:  By  placing  the  1910  corn  crop  of  the 
United  States  in  wagons,  fifty  bushels  in  each,  and  allowing  twenty  feet  of 
space  for  each  wagon  and  team,  the  train  of  corn  would  extend  in  length 
nearly  200,000  miles  or  more  than  nine  times  around  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing this  immense  amount,  we  are  not  even  producing  today  as  much  as 
we  need,  and  every  State  in  the  Union,  backed  by  the  National  Government, 
is  studying  the  land,  improving  the  seed,  training  teachers,  and  establishing 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production. — Selected  from  Brooks's 
.Story  of  Corn. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 


BY  M.  E.  SHERWIN,  PROFESSOR  OF  SOILS,  A.  AND  M.  COLLEGE. 


Geographical  Development. 
The  needs  of  .various  sections  of  the  world  having  been  for  different  types 
-of  machinery,  the  development  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  geographic. 
The  chief  factors  concerned  in  this  development  of  agricultural  machinery 
have  been  topography,  density  of  rural  population  or  size  of  farms,  and  cli- 
mate. The  modern  day  gang  plows  would  have  had  little  use  in  the  small 
fields  of  some  of  the  old  countries  or  in  the  small  rugged  fields  of  the  New 
England  States.  Hence  their  development  awaited  the  agricultural  opening 
of  the  broad  level  grain  growing  region  of  the  Middle  Western  States  and 
also  the  dearth  of  farm  labor  caused  by  the  War  Between  the  States.  Like- 
wise the  self-binder  did  not  come  until  the  broad  fields  called  for  it,  a  sickle 
or  a  cradle  or  a  reaper  serving  fairly  well  in  the  small  fields  dug  and  planted 
by  hand  or  with  the  aid  of  small  implements.  And  climate  would  not  and 
does  not  today  allow  the  use  of  the  combined  harvester  and  thresher  or  even 
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tot  the  header  in  any  but  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States  of  our  land  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian.  These  and  other  developments,  then,  waited  for  a 
need  to  call  them  into  being  and  give  them  their  geographical  limitations 
of  usefulness. 

In  some  of  the  provinces  of  China,  perhaps  the  oldest  agricultural  region 
in  the  world,  hand  labor  remains  at  a  maximum  and  machine  labor  at  a 
minimum  of  use  because  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  hand  labor  in  making 
the  land  produce  and  in  saving  what  is  produced;  the  extremely  dense  popu- 
lation requiring  the  largest  crops  per  acre  and  the  least  waste,  two  factors 
which  have  been  neglected  in  the  development  of  much  of  our  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

Other  instances  may  be  given  of  the  application  of  the  same  principle.  The 
abundance  of  cheap  hand  labor  in  the  South  during  slavery  and  to  within 
recent  years  has  retarded  the  development  of  machinery  fitted  to  do  field 
work  in  our  section  as  it  should  be  done.  Let  inventors  arise  from  among 
our  own  people  to  give  what  our  own  people  need! 

Epochal  Development. 

There  is  also  what  may  be  called  an  epochal  development  of  agricultural 
machinery  where  invention  or  improvement  along  one  line  has  made  develop- 
ment along  other  lines  possible.  As  has  been  mentioned,  we  had  little  use 
for  the  self-binder  or  other  rapid  harvesting  machinery  until  the  time  of  the 
manufacture  of  large  plows  suitable  for  the  economical  preparation  of  large 
fields.  The  invention  and  improvement  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  the 
gasoline  and  oil  tractors  made  possible  still  further  improvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tillage  and  harvesting  machinery  and  also  widened  the  adapta- 
tion of  existing  features. 

Development  of  the  Plow. 

The  primitive  plow  appears  from  monumental  history  to  have  been  entirely 
of  wood — simply  a  crooked  limb  braced  to  increase  its  strength,  or  a  portion 
of  limb  and  trunk  likewise  braced.  When  this  plow  was  first  used  we  do  not 
know.  The  wooden  point  must  have  worn  away  rapidly  as  the  first  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  covering  of  the  point  with  iron.  Such  a  plow, 
a  crooked  stick  with  its  point  covered  with  iron,  was  used  in  England  in  an 
early  day.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  distinct  improvement  before 
this  time.  First  Samuel  13:20  records  that  "All  the  Israelites  went  down  to 
the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  coulter."  It  is  probable 
•that  the  Israelites  obtained  their  ideas  of  tillage  implements  from  Egypt 
and  that  these  improvements  mentioned,  namely  the  share  and  coulter,  origi- 
nated at  a  considerably  earlier  date  in  Egypt  than  in  England. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  very  little  improvement  had 
~been  made.  In  1785  Robert  Ransome,  of  Ispwich,  England,  made  the  first 
plow-shares  of  cast  iron.  Previous  to  this  the  plow  had  been  forged  in  one 
piece  and  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  forged  iron  it  wore  out  quickly. 
Nine  years  later  another  model  of  cast  plow-share  was  made  by  Col.  John 
Smith  who  later  changed  his  model  so  as  to  rivet  to  it  a  wrought  iron  or 
steel  edge  which  would  permit  of  being  sharpened.  In  1803  Robert  Ransome 
patented  a  process  of  chilling  the  lower  surface  of  his  share  to  harden  it, 
leaving  the  upper  side  soft  so  as  to  be  worn  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
lower  and  thus  preserve  the  edge  to  some  extent  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
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share.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  attempts  at  improvement  are  all  along  the 
line  of  the  first  improvement  of  the  primitive  plow,  that  of  preserving  the 
edge  from  wearing  away.  Most  of  the  shares  in  use  at  present  are  cast; 
some  are  of  forged  steel. 

In  America  the  first  cast  iron  plow  was  made  in  1797  by  Charles  Newbold,. 
of  Burlington,  N.  J.  To  this  plow  there  arose  a  very  great  prejudice,  the- 
farmers  believing  that  a  cast  iron  plow  would  poison  the  land.  This  preju- 
dice caused  him  to  manufacture  as  a  substitute  a  plow  of  wrought  iron. 
After  ten  years,  in  1807,  the  prejudice  against  cast  plows  having  in  some 
measure  passed  away,  David  Peacock,  of  New  Jersey,  produced  a  cast  plow 
and  paid  Newbold  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  infringement  of  the  iatter's, 
patent  rights. 

The  idea  of  the  moldboard  plow  as  we  have  it  now  seems  to  have  come  from 
Netherlands,  where  it  was  invented  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  America 
seems  to  have  taken  ft  direct  from  Netherlands  about  the  same  time. 

Its  development  has  not  been  the  same  in  America  as  in  England,  the 
latter  country  preferring  a  narrow  plow  with  a  long  straight  moldboard 
which  will  throw  a  smooth,  even  furrow,  while  America  developed  a  steeper,. 
more  overhanging  moldboard  which  pulverizes  the  soil  more,  a  moldboard 
which  gives  efficiency  rather  than  the  beauty  of  plowing  so  desired  by  our- 
English  cousins. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  during  his  ambassadorship  to  France  subsequent  to* 
1780,  studied  the  form  of  the  French  plow  and  tried  to  improve  on  what  he 
called  the  "awkward  figure  of  the  moldboard"  by  making  a  plow  with  a 
conical  moldboard  according  to  true  mathematical  principles.  This  plow  he 
tried  at  Albemarle,  Virginia,  but  it  proved  unsatisfactory  in  respect  to  both, 
turning  and  pulverizing  the  furrow. 

The  earliest  moldboards  used  in  this  country  were  of  wood  made  from  a, 
section  of  the  trunk  of  a  winding  tree.  These  generally  had  old  scrap  iron, 
nailed  on  the  face  to  prevent  wear.  Moldboards  were  later  made  entirely 
of  iron.  The  problem  then  became  one  of  getting  the  moldboard  to  scour 
properly  and  to  bear  the  required  strain.  A  chilling  process  came  into  use 
whereby  the  face  of  the  moldboard  was  hardened  in  contact  with  iron  while- 
the  back  of  the  moldboard  being  cooled  in  contact  with  sand,  remained  softer. 
This  method  is  still  much  used.  The  very  best  moldboards  made,  as  judged 
by  their  ease  of  scouring,  are  probably  those  made  of  three  layers  of  steel 
welded  together.  The  inner  layer  being  soft  preserves  the  shape  and  gives 
the  moldboard  strength,  while  the  outer  layer  being  hard,  is  capable  of  a, 
very  high  polish  and  sheds  the  dirt  in  almost  any  soil. 

A  little  later  than  1870  a  glass  moldboard  was  manufactured  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  scour  better  than  those  of  iron  or  steel.  It  failed,, 
however,  to  scour  as  well  and  was  soon  discarded. 

During  the  evolution  of  the  plow  several  forms  of  coulters  developed,  each 
with,  its  specific  advantages.  The  first  standing  coulters  allowed  roots  to- 
reach  the  moldboard  uncut,  hence  the  lock  coulter  extending  from  the  beam 
and  locking  on  the  share  came  into  use  in  New  England  and  has  since  spread 
to  nearly  all  wooded  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  rolling  coulter  was 
developed  for  cutting  through  matted  vegetation  and  sod:  the  skim  plow, 
another  form  of  coulter,  for  turning  over  the  furrow  edge  in  grass. 

Gang  plows  were  known  in  the  seventeenth  century  but  until  their  intro- 
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duction  in  1873  were  not  in  successful  use,  though  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  from  1860  to  1865  a  special  effort  was  made  to  introduce  them.  As 
they  could  be  used  only  by  able-bodied  men,  the  sulky  plows  soon  came 
into  use. 

Steam  plowing  began  in  England  in  1832.  John  Fowler  introduced  the 
double  engine  system  in  1865,  but  not  until  more  recent  years  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tractors  has  engine  power  been  much  of  a  factor  in  plowing 
or  other  farm  work. 

Development  of  Reaping  Machinery. 

The  first  account  of  reaping  machines  was  given  by  Pliny  the  Elder  in 
A.  D.  23,  the  description  being  of  a  cart  with  combs  projecting  in  front  which 
tore  off  the  heads  of  grain,  the  cart  being  pushed  from  behind.  This  machine 
was  not  very  extensively  used,  however,  as  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  very  little  grain  or  grass  was  harvested  with  more  advanced  ma- 
chinery than  the  curved  hand  sickle,  the  scythe,  and  the  cradle.  These  are 
still  used  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  though  they  have  long  been 
discarded  by  progressive  farmers  except  for  harvesting  small  fields.  King 
reports  that  in  provinces  of  China  the  grain  is  harvested  by  being  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  this  being,  however,  to  save  the  roots  for  compost  rather 
than  because  the  people  lack  a  cutting  instrument. 

English  reaping  machines  were  first  made  in  1786.  These  machines  were 
all  failures  up  to  1828,  but  by  1835  three  had  done  successful  field  work. 

In  the  United  States  Cyrus  McCormick  invented  and  successfully  operated 
in  1831  the  first  really  successful  reaper.  This  machine  contained  practical 
devices  that  have  been  incorporated  in  every  successful  reaper  made  since 
that  date,  these  devices  being  the  reciprocating  knife  moving  through  fixed 
fingers  or  guards,  a  platform  to  receive  the  grain,  a  reel  to  hold  and  incline 
the  grain  while  being  cut,  and  a  divider  to  separate  standing  grain  from  that 
being  cut.  It  was  a  wheel-driven,  hand-rake  machine  where  the  raker  walkea. 
Later  a  platform  was  provided  on  which  the  raker  could  ride. 

In  1855  Dorsey  first  used  a  self-rake  reaper  invented  by  Seymour  and 
himself.  This  raked  the  grain  on  to  the  ground  in  piles  where  it  was  bound 
by  hand.  Three  years  later  an  endless  apron  on  rollers  was  used  which  car- 
ried the  grain  to  an  elevated  platform  where  two  men  rode  and  did  the  bind- 
ing into  bundles.  This  was  a  great  advance  as  two  men  riding  could  bind 
as  much  as  three  or  four  walking. 

The  automatic  wire  binder  came  next  but  was  not  a  desirable  improvement 
as  pieces  of  wire  which  became  mixed  with  the  grain  had  to  be  removed  with 
magnets  before   feeding  or  milling. 

Between  1870  and  1880  twine  binders  came  into  use — machines  which  in 
the  large  grain-growing  regions  almost  immediately  took  the  piece  of  wire 
binders,  self-rake  reapers,  cradle,  etc.  They  have  been  much  improved  and 
simplified  since  their  first  introduction  and  are  today  the  standard  reaping 
machines  of  the  world. 

Headers  were  first  patented  in  1836.  As  improved  they  are  capable  of 
cutting  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres  of  grain  a  day.  They  are  pushed  after 
the  manner  of  the  first  reaping  machine  described  by  Pliny  the  Elder.  The 
combined  harvester,  a  type  of  header  drawn  by  either  an  engine  or  thirty 
or  more  horses,  is  a  reaper,  thresher,  separator,  sacker  and  straw  carrier 
combined  and  will  cut,  thresh  and  bag  upwards  of  sixty  acres  of  grain  a  day. 
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The  headers  and  the  combined  harvesters  are  adapted  for  use  only  in  arid  or 
semi-arid  climates. 

Mowing  machines  were  at  first  only  dismantled  reapers.  In  1853  Cyrenus 
Wheeler  produced  a  successful  machine  which  was  soon  followed  by  such 
well  known  modifications  as  the  Buckeye  and  others.  Machines  cutting  in 
the  rear  were  most  common  before  1880. 

The  zigzag  sickle,  very  similar  to  what  is  in  common  use  now  on  both 
reaping  and  mowing  machines,  was  invented  in  1833  by  Obed  Hussey. 

In  recent  years  corn  binders  which  cut  and  bind  corn  into  bundles  have 
come  into  very  common  use.  They  have  helped  much  in  the  rapid  harvesting 
of  corn  and  in  the  saving  of  the  fodder. 

Though  efforts  in  the  manufacture  of  reaping  machinery  were  made  in 
Great  Britain  earlier  than  in  the  United  States,  our  own  country  has  made 
more  progress  and  today  excels  all  other  countries  in  both  quality  and  quan- 
tity manufactured. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  BOYS  FOR  MAKING  A  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
EXHIBIT  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY, 


BY   W.    N.   HTJTT,    STATE  HORTICULTUKIST. 


It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  creditable  exhibit  of  either  agricultural  or 
horticultural  products  unless  these  various  crops  be  grown  and  handled  by  the 
producer  himself.  Many  exhibits  lack  merit  because  they  are  merely  picked 
up.  There  may  be  something  practical  in  a  bundle  of  grain  pulled  out  of  a. 
stack  and  shown  in  the  rough,  or  three  bushels  of  apples  poured  into  a  barrel,, 
but  they  are  seldom  attractive.  The  primary  object  in  making  an  exhibit  ot 
any  kind  should  be  to  educate  by  means  of  attraction.  The  sight-seeing  pub- 
lic who  give  time  and  thought  to  the  observance  of  an  agricultural  display 
naturally  infer  that  what  has  been  prepared  for  its  inspection  represents 
the  best  that  can  be  produced.  A  poorly  prepared  exhibit  is  seldom  worth 
consideration,  and  those  who  see  it  have  a  right  to  be  disappointed. 

Vegetables,  of  a  succulent  or  fleshy  character,  must  ordinarily  be  shown  in 
the  fresh  state.  Where  cold  storage  is  not  available,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time.  No  matter  what  selection  of  vegetables 
is  made,  the  main  point  to  be  considered  is  to  select  for  unformity  of  size, 
state  of  maturity,  trueness  to  type,  color,  and  freedom  from  blemishes  of  all 
kinds. 

In  the  selection  of  fruits  for  exhibit  purposes,  the  same  general  recom- 
mendations given  for  the  selection  of  other  farm  products,  are  applicable. 
Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  uniformity  in 
the  selection  of  different  specimens.  Very  few  people  seem  to  realize  the 
full  significance  of  what  this  term  means.  With  fruits,  particularly,  the 
amount  of  color  must  be  carefully  considered.  Each  specimen  should  have, 
at  least,  ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent  of  color  characteristic  of  the  variety, 
and  the  individual  specimens  should  not  be  overgrown  but  of  a  normal  size. 
Fruits,  like  apples,  pears  and  strawberries,  that  are  almost  universally 
picked  with  the  stems  on,  should  be  picked  and  shown  in  this  condition. 
With  such  fruits  as  peaches,  raspberries,  and  blackberries,  that  are,  as  a  rule, 
harvested  without  the   stems,  care  should  be  exercised   in   the  selection  of 
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exhibits  to  have  all  such  stems  removed.  In  addition  to  selecting  for  color, 
each  specimen,  in  each  collective  exhibit,  should  be  as  nearly  like  every  other 
specimen  as  is  possible.  They  should  be  of  the  same  size,  same  degree  of 
ripeness,  have  the  same  shape  and  general  conformation,  and  be  entirely 
free  from  blemishes  of  all  kinds,  including  bruises,  snags,  the  appearance  of 
insect  injury  and  diseases. 


SELECTING  AND  PREPARING  FARM  CROPS  FOR  EXHIBIT. 


BY    R.    W.    COLLETT,    ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR    OF   TEST    FARM. 


In  selecting  materials  for  exhibition,  you  are  not  necessarily  showing  the 
average  condition  of  the  crops  on  your  farm,  but  attempting  to  show  your 
ideal  of  what  the  particular  crop  or  variety  should  be. 

The  great  Old  World  fairs  were  for  the  exchange  of  goods;  our  agricultural 
fairs  are  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  We  should,  therefore,  have  in  mind  some 
definite  idea  when  we  begin  the  collection  and  preparation  of  our  material. 
The  idea  may  be  to  show  how  rich  and  varied  our  locality  may  be  in  plants, 
minerals,  or  animal  life.  Or  it  may  be  we  want  to  show  the  great  variety  and 
perfection  of  farm  crops  our  soil  will  produce.  In  any  case  we  must  begin  in 
time,  or  our  exhibit  will  not  be  a  credit  to  ourselves  or  do  justice  to  the  public 
we  have  invited  to  inspect  our  collection.  If  we  exhibit  field  crops  we  will  be- 
gin in  early  summer  to  collect  oats,  wheat,  rye,  grasses,  clovers,  etc.  The  grains 
should  be  collected  when  fully  ripe.  The  grasses  and  clovers  in  full  bloom. 
Make  your  selections  in  the  field,  ahead  of  the  reaper  and  mower.  Cut  the 
grain  and  grasses  close  to  the  ground  and  pull  up  the  clover,  peas,  etc.  Dry 
them  all  in  the  shade,  if  possible.  The  clover,  peas,  etc.,  should  be  tied  in 
bunches  and  hung  head  down.  The  grains  and  grasses  laid  flat  until  dry. 
They  can  be  laid  on  the  floor  and  handled  every  day  to  prevent  mould;  but 
a  better  way  would  be  to  nail  some  wire  netting  on  a  frame  and  use  both  for 
drying  and  protection  against  rats.  When  thoroughly  dry,  strip  clean  one 
stalk  at  a  time  and  tie  into  neat  bundles  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grasses  like  millet  should  be  laid  heads  even, 
while  grasses  like  red  top  or  orchard  grass  should  be  laid  with  butts  even 
and  tied  to  form  a  rather  open  head. 

Tobacco  is  shown  prepared  for  market,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  a  per- 
fect leaf  spread  on  glass. 

A  fine  single  stalk  of  cotton  with  leaves  and  tips  removed,  placed  in  a  jar 
or  flower  pot,  will  give  good  effect. 

Corn  is  shown  either  in  stalk  or  ear.  If  ears  are  selected,  get  at  least  fit- 
teen  of  the  best  you  can  find  and  dry  thoroughly,  or  it  may  mould  after 
being  placed  on  exhibit.  If  stalks  are  shown,  cut  just  below  the  first  ring  of 
big  roots.  Strip  off  the  ragged  foliage  and  tie  in  bundles  of  three  or  five, 
making  sure  the  ears  show. 

It  will  be  well  also  to  prepare  quite  a  number  of  short  head  bunches  of 
grain,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  use  in  decorating  your  exhibit. 

When  you  have  your  materials  all  ready,  get  a  box  of  suitable  size  and 
length.  Wrap  each  ear,  bunch  or  bundle  separately,  and  pack  carefully. 
Also  put  in  your  box,  saw,  hammer,  tacks,  nails,  twine,  etc.,  that  you  will 
need  in  putting  up  your  stuff. 
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AMERICA. 


BY    S.    F.    SMITH. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land   of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From   every   mountain   side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


THE  REPUBLIC'S  EMBLEM. 


The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold; 
Ireland  may  honor  the  shamrock, 

Scotland  her  thistle  bold; 
But  the  shield  of  the  great  Republic, 

The  glory  of  the  West, 
Shall  bear  a  stalk  of  tasseled  corn, 

Of  all  our  wealth  the  best. 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
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CHARLES    BRANTLEY   AYCOCK 


t  has  been  left  loose  so  that  schools  which  desire  to  frame  it  may  do  so.      In  framing  a  mat  should  be  used  so  as  to  give  sufficient  margir 


CELEBRATE  ARMISTICE  DAY  AS  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  directed  by  law  to  set 
apart  one  day  in  each  year  to  be  known  as  North  Carolina  Day,  and  to 
publish  suitable  material  for  use  in  the  proper  observance  of  this  day 
in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

November  11th,  or  Armistice  Day,  is  accordingly  set  apart  to  be 
observed  by  the  schools  of  the  State  as  North  Carolina  Day.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  schools  should  observe  this  day.  Teachers  and  pupils  should 
study  what  our  heroic  and  patriotic  citizens  did  during  that  memorable 
crisis  when  our  lives  were  in  danger  and  our  liberties  were  at  stake. 

November  11th  is  both  a  State  and  National  holiday.  It  is  set  apart 
and  should  be  devoted  to  a  commemoration  of  the  deeds  of  our  soldiers 
and  all  other  patriotic  citizens,  who  by  their  work,  courage,  and  thrift 
saved  the  world  from  a  greater  catastrophe  even  than  war. 

This  bulletin,  therefore,  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  the  teacher 
a  wide  range  of  material  from  which  to  make  selections  for  the  Armistice 
Day  program  and  to  give  the  pupils  a  simple  historical  background  for 
the  proper  celebration  of  this  day.  The  valuable  historical  material 
incorporated  herein  should  be  used  in  classroom  lessons,  especially  in  the 
teachings  of  history,  civics,  and  language.  The  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  work  up  their  own  readings  from  a  study  of  the  texts  and 
from  other  sources.  Our  country's  honor-roll  should  be  worked  up  from 
the  list  of  citations  published  herein  and  also  from  local  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  dead.  The  local  post  of  the  American  Legion,  if 
there  is  one,  could  help  prepare  this  list.  In  this  way  the  real  meaning 
of  North  Carolina's  part  in  the  World  War  may  be  brought  to  our  boys 
and  girls. 

Teachers  should  tell  the  story  of  how  all  the  people  cooperated  to 
destroy  the  forces  of  evil  and  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  They  should  be  taught  to  honor  all  patriotic  citizens,  and  should 
be  led  to  see  that  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace  he  or  she 
may  be  a  soldier  of  liberty  who  fights  the  common  enemies  of  our 
country.  What  are  our  common  enemies?  Not  only  hostile  foreigners, 
but  sloth,  cowardice,  ignorance,  and  disease,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  fight 
them  with  work,  courage,  thrift,  and  intelligence. 

If  the  short-term  schools  in  some  counties  have  not  opened  by  Novem- 
ber 11th,  a  day  should  be  set  apart  either  in  November  or  December  for 
the  proper  observance  of  North  Carolina  Day. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B.  House,  the  Collector  of  War  Records  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
for  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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PROGRAM 

Song — "America." 

Invocation. 

Greetings  from  State  Superintendent. 

Recitation — "The  American  Flag." 

Song— "Over  There." 

Reading — "How  the  World  War  Came  to  the  United  States." 

Recitation — "In  Flanders  Fields." 

Recitation — "America's  Reply." 

Reading — "Our  Record  in  the  World  War." 

"North  Carolina's  War  Record"  (A  Table). 

Reading — "How  We  Helped  the  Government." 

Song — "The  Long,  Long  Trail." 

Reading — Some  Stories  of  Service: 
Edward  Kidder  Graham. 
Kiffin  Yates  Rockwell. 
Robert  Lester  Blackwell. 
Ernest  Hyman. 
Edgar  M.  Halyburton. 
A  Doughboy's  Own  Story. 
The  Story  of  The  President  Lincoln. 

Song— "Pack  Up  Your  Troubles." 

Recitation — "Our  Dead  Overseas." 

Reading— "Our  County's  Honor  Roll." 

(List  of  men  cited  and  list  of  those  who  died.) 

Reading— "Our  Dead." 

Song— "The  Old  North  State." 

Benediction. 

Decoration  of  graves  of  all  soldiers  whose  bodies  have  been  returned. 


OUR  DEAD  OVERSEAS 

Edwin  Markham 
(Written  for  Armistice  Day) 

They  sleep;  they  took  the  chance 

In  Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  France; 

For  us  they  gave  their  youth  to  its  last  "breath ; 

For  us  they  plunged  on  into  the  gulf  of  death. 

With  high  heroic  heart 

They  did  their  valiant  part. 

They  gave  the  grace  and  glory  of  their  youth 

To  lie  in  heaps  uncouth. 

They  turned  from  these  bright  skies 

To  lie  with  dust  and  silence  on  their  eyes. 


They  are  not  dead ;  life's  flag  is  never  furled ; 

They  passed  from  world  to  world. 

Their  bodies  sleep,  but  in  some  nobler  land 

Their  spirits  march  under  a  new  command. 

New  joys  await  them  there 

In  hero  heavens  wrapt  in  immortal  air. 

Rejoice  for  them,  rejoice; 

They  made  the  nobler  choice. 

How  shall  we  honor  their  deed — 

How  speak  our  praise  of  this  immortal  breed? 

Only  by  living  nobly  as  they  died — 

Toiling  for  Truth  denied, 

Loyal  to  something  bigger  than  we  are — 

Something  that  swings  the  spirit  to  a  star. 

— Literary  Digest. 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

By  Lieut.  Col.  John  McCrae 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.    Be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 


AMERICA'S  ANSWER 

By  R.    W.    LlLLARD 

Rest  ye  in  peace,  ye  Flanders  dead. 
The  fight  that  ye  so  bravely  led 
We've  taken  up.    And  we  will  keep 
True  faith  with  you  who  lie  asleep 
With  each  a  cross  to  mark  his  bed, 
And  poppies  blowing  overhead, 
Where  once  his  own  life-blood  ran  red, 
So  let  your  rest  be  sweet  and  deep 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Fear  not  that  ye  have  died  for  naught. 
The  torch  ye  threw  to  us,  we  caught. 
Ten  million  hands  will  hold  it  high, 
And  Freedom's  light  shall  never  die! 
We've  learned  the  lesson  that  ye  taught 
In  Flanders  fields. 


THEY  FOUGHT  FOR  YOU 

Soldiers  in  homespun, 

Soldiers  in  blue, 

Soldiers  in  khaki, 

All  fought  for  you. 

Soldiers  of  fortune, 
With  Fortune's  hands  bring 
Field  flowers  and  home  flowers — 
A  glad  offering 
For  those  who  on  battlefields 
Suffered  and  bled. 
Honor  the  soldiers, 
Living  or  dead. 

Soldiers  in  homespun, 

Soldiers  in  blue, 

Soldiers  in  khaki, 

All  fought  for  you ! 

— Vermont  Normal  School  Bulletin. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

(By  three  small  girls — first  one  to  be  dressed  in  red,  the  next  in  white,  and 
the  third  in  blue,  and  each  waving  a  flag.) 

All — We  wear  today  the  colors 

To  which  our  men  are  true ; 
Long  may  they  wave  above  us, 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

Ked — Bright  as  the  rays  of  the  morning 

When  comes  the  dawn's  first  gleam, 
Within  our  much-loved  banner 
The  crimson  bars  are  seen. 

White — Pure  as  the  snowflakes  falling 
Or  early  morning  light, 
Among  the  bars  of  crimson 
Appear  the  bars  of  white. 

Blue — Bright  as  the  sky  at  evening 

When  gleam  the  stars  of  night, 
The  blue  within  our  banner 
Enfolds  the  stars  of  white. 

All — The  red,  white,  and  blue, 
Forever  "shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave!" 

— Oregon  Memorial  Day  Annual. 


HOW  THE  WORLD  WAR  CAME  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  June  29,  1914,  we  read  in  our  newspapers  that  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  had  been  killed  while  visiting  a  town  in  one  of  his  provinces. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary.  His 
murder  was  a  terrible  thing.  We  thought  of  it  as  the  crime  of  some 
fanatic  like  the  murder  of  Presidents  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley 
in  America.  We  thought  the  murderer  would  be  caught  and  punished, 
and  that  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Few  people  thought  that  the 
murder  of  an  Austrian  prince  would  plunge  the  whole  world  into  a  war 
when  the  murder  of  our  presidents  had  not  even  caused  a  riot. 

But  within  a  few  days  after  this  crime  every  great  country  in  Europe 
was  at  war.  As  the  war  went  on,  first  one  country,  then  another  came 
into  it.    Finally  America  entered  this  great  war,  too. 

This  war  lasted  nearly  five  years,  with  terrible  results.  Seven  million 
soldiers  were  killed.  Twenty-five  million  more  were  wounded.  Many 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  starved  to  death,  or  died  of  sick- 
ness. Many  cities  were  destroyed.  The  governments  in  many  countries 
were  broken  up.  All  the  money  that  Europe  had  spent  in  a  hundred 
years  to  make  people  well  and  happy  would  not  equal  the  money  spent 
in  this  great  war.  How  could  the  murder  of  one  man  cause  all  this 
misery  ? 

The  answer  is,  because  of  the  German  Kaiser.  He  used  this  murder 
as  an  excuse  to  start  a  war  he  had  been  planning  for  many  years.  He 
wanted  to  conquer  the  whole  world.  He  broke  solemn  treaties  and  made 
war  on  innocent  peoples.  He  broke  the  laws  of  warfare,  and  killed 
old  people  and  little  babies.  He  used  poisoned  gas  on  the  battle- 
field, against  all  the  laws  of  war.  He  sent  airships  to  wreck  hospitals 
where  sick  soldiers  were  lying,  and  to  destroy  peaceful  villages.  He 
broke  the  laws  of  the  sea.  He  sank  hospital  ships  that  could  not  fight 
at  all.  He  sank  the  ships  of  neutral  nations,  and  left  their  crews  to 
perish  in  boats.  He  sank  the  merchant  ships  of  hostile  countries  with- 
out warning  and  killed  innocent  people.  He  sank  without  warning  the 
Lusitania  and  killed  women  and  little  babies.  (Among  these  were  over 
a  hundred  American  citizens.)  Then  he  gave  the  school  children  in 
Germany  a  holiday  as  if  he  had  done  some  great  thing.  He  respected 
no  law  and  no  people  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  greed,  ambition,  and 
tyranny. 

The  Kaiser  had  persuaded  Austria-Hungary  to  join  him  in  his  plans. 
He  was  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  start  a  war  when  the  Austrian  prince 
was  killed.  The  man  who  killed  the  Austrian  prince  was  a  Serbian. 
Kaiser  William  said  to  Austria,  "We  will  blame  Serbia  for  this,  declare 
war  on  her,  and  conquer  her." 

But  when  they  declared  war  on  Serbia,  Russia  came  to  her  aid,  and 
with  Russia  came  France.  Russia  was  the  kinsman  and  protector  of 
Serbia,  and  France  was  the  friend  of  Russia. 
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The  German  Kaiser  thought  he  could  whip  both  Kussia  and  France. 
Therefore,  he  declared  war  on  them  both.  He  planned  to  throw  a  great 
army  quickly  into  France,  whip  the  French,  and  then  send  all  his  forces 
against  Russia.  France  and  Germany  touch  each  other  for  many  miles. 
But  France  had  so  many  forts  along  this  frontier  that  the  Kaiser  knew 
he  could  not  get  through  them  quickly.  But  between  France  and  Ger- 
many on  the  west  lies  Belgium,  a  level  country  without  strong  forts. 
The  Kaiser  planned  to  go  into  France  through  Belgium.  He  wanted 
Belgium  to  join  him  in  the  war  by  letting  his  armies  march  through  to 
France.  For  Belgium,  because  it  is  level  and  easy  to  march  in,  had  long 
been  the  battleground  of  Europe.  But  Belgium  many  years  before  had 
promised  the  other  European  nations  that  she  would  remain  neutral  in 
any  wars  between  them  if  they  would  not  try  to  march  their  armies 
through  her  lands.  All  the  great  nations  of  Europe  agreed  to  this.  The 
Kaiser,  also,  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  march  into  Belgium.  But 
now  he  said  to  the  Belgians : 

"I  am  going  to  break  my  promise.  You  will  have  to  let  my  armies 
through  or  fight." 

The  Belgians  replied : 

"We  will  fight,  then!"  and  all  the  world  honors  Belgium  for  this 
brave  answer. 

The  Kaiser  invaded  Belgium  and  did  many  horrible  things.  He 
burned  her  cities.  He  murdered  her  innocent  people.  He  made  slaves 
of  many  more,  and  took  them  into  Germany.  His  invasion  of  Belgium 
brought  Great  Britain  into  the  war,  because  she  had  promised  to  defend 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Although  the  Kaiser  had  built  a  great  navy,  it  was  nothing  to  compare 
with  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  ships  quickly  ran  all  the 
German  ships  off  the  seas,  and  blockaded  all  the  German  ports.  No 
ship  could  get  in  or  out  of  Germany.  The  Kaiser's  people  could  not 
make  enough  provisions  and  ammunition  for  his  armies.  He  could  not 
trade  with  the  outside  world.  He  was  afraid  he  would  have  to  give  up 
the  war. 

But  he  had  one  resource  left.  He  had  many  submarines.  These 
could  slip  by  the  English  ships  and  get  out  on  the  high  seas.  There 
they  began  to  sink,  without  a  word  of  warning,  all  ships  going  to  or  from 
England.  This  was  against  the  laws  of  war  even  when  he  sank  English 
ships.  For  when  a  war-ship  sinks  the  merchant  ship  of  a  hostile  nation, 
it  must  give  warning  so  that  the  sailors  and  passengers  can  save  them- 
selves. For  they  are  noncombatants.  But  the  Kaiser  went  even  further. 
He  sank  the  ships  of  any  nation  without  any  warning  at  all.  In  this 
way  he  sank  over  a  thousand  ships  of  neutral  nations.  All  of  these 
nations  protested  in  the  name  of  the  law.    But  the  Kaiser  said : 

"I  will  not  respect  the  law  of  the  high  seas.    I  will  conquer  them,  too." 

Many  of  these  nations  were  not  able  to  protect  their  ships.  But 
America  was  able.     She  warned  the  Kaiser  from  the  very  first  that  to 
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sink  American  ships  would  mean  war.  The  Kaiser  knew  this,  but  he 
thought  he  could  whip  America,  too.  He  went  on  from  one  crime  to 
another  against  us,  and  we  realized  his  evil  plans  against  our  country. 
Then  America  came  into  the  war  with  all  her  might.  She  joined  forces 
with  the  Allies  in  a  solemn  agreement  not  to  stop  until  the  Kaiser  was 
whipped  forever. 


OUR  RECORD  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  people  of  America  went  into  the  war  with  all  their  might.  They 
had  but  one  thought — to  free  the  world  from  the  fear  and  tyranny  of 
Germany.  Thousands  of  men  rushed  into  the  army  and  navy.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  became  nurses  and  welfare  workers  in  the 
camps.  Millions  joined  the  Red  Cross,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  other 
societies  to  care  for  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
soldiers.  Business  men  left  their  factories  and  offices  to  work  for  the 
government  without  pay.  Almost  everybody  made  sacrifices  to  save  food 
and  fuel  for  our  armies  and  those  of  our  allies.  From  the  pockets  of  the 
people  billions  of  dollars  poured  into  the  United  States  Treasury  to  pay 
for  these  things. 

The  Government  itself  made  great  preparations  for  war.  Many  new 
warships  were  built,  and  the  navy  was  greatly  increased.  Plans  were 
made  to  raise  and  train  an  army  of  many  millions.  Thirty-seven  great 
training  camps  were  built.  Hundreds  of  factories  were  changed  from 
making  peace-time  articles  to  making  munitions  of  war.  The  govern- 
ment took  charge  of  railroads,  telegraph  lines,  and  shipping  companies 
in  order  to  hasten  soldiers  and  supplies  to  Europe. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  men  were  enrolled  in  our  navy.  A  powerful 
fleet  of  ships  was  sent  to  Europe,  where  it  joined  the  British  fleet  in 
protecting  our  ships  and  those  of  our  friends.  Our  navy  fought  no 
great  naval  battle  because  the  German  ships  were  afraid  to  come  out 
and  fight.  But  it  kept  faithful  watch  over  the  German  submarines  and 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Day  and  night,  in  calm  and  in  storms,  and  in 
the  bitter  cold  of  the  North  Sea,  our  sailors  did  their  work.  Together 
with  the  British,  they  kept  the  seas  safe  for  America  and  her  allies. 

Eour  million  men  were  enrolled  in  the  American  army.  Of  these  over 
2,000,000  went  to  France  and  fought  there  in  the  great  battles  of  1918. 
At  Chateau-Thierry,  Belleau  Wood,  St.  Mihiel,  Bellicourt,  and  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  they  bore  their  share  in  some  of  the  greatest  battles  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world.  Time  after  time  they  defeated  some  of 
Germany's  best  veterans. 

In  this  great  national  effort  each  state  did  its  full  share.  No  state 
has  cause  to  boast  over  any  other  state,  for  all  served  alike. 


Salisbury  Canteen,  Christmas,  1917.     This  Canteen  gave  a  turkey  dinner  to  every  soldier 
passing  through  Salisbury  on  Christmas  Day. 


Serving  refreshments  to  soldiers  passing  through   Raleigh. 
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North  Carolina  boys  rushed  across  to  join  the  allies  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  Some  of  these,  like  Kiffin  Kockwell  and  James  McConnell, 
were  great  fighters.  Some  of  them,  like  Kobert  Bridgers,  drove  ambu- 
lances and  cared  for  the  wounded.  North  Carolina  women  went,  too,  as 
nurses  and  workers  in  the  camps  and  hospitals. 

Seventy-three  thousand  North  Carolinians  went  into  the  army;  9,000 
went  into  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps.  These  men  were  in  every 
division  of  the  regular  army  that  fought  in  France,  and  on  every  ship 
that  served  on  the  seas.  One  of  our  own  divisions,  the  30th,  broke  the 
Hindenburg  line  in  the  most  famous  battle  of  the  war.  Another  of  our 
own  divisions,  the  81st,  was  moving  victoriously  through  the  Argonne 
Woods  when  the  Amistice  was  signed. 

North  Carolina  gave  $160,000,000  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  "War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  over  $3,000,000  to  the  Eed  Cross  and  other  societies  work- 
ing for  the  soldiers.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  worked  to  make  com- 
forts and  necessities  for  the  soldiers.  We  made  over  2,500,000  articles 
for  their  use.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  a  North 
Carolinian;  Walter  Hines  Page,  the  ambassador  to  England,  was  also 
a  North  Carolinian.  North  Carolina  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
others  served  throughout  the  war  without  pay.  No  call  for  men,  for 
money,  for  work,  for  aid  of  any  kind  was  made  in  vain  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  WAR  RECORD  (A  TABLE) 

73,000  men  in  the  Army. 
9,000  men  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
1,600  men  gave  their  lives. 

1  man    awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
200  men  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
12  men  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

5  Generals. 
5  Admirals. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Waltee  Hines  Page,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

$160,000,000  loaned  to  the  Government  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps. 

$3,000,000  given  to  the  Bed  Cross  and  other  welfare  organizations. 

250,000  members  of  the  Bed  Cross. 

2,500,000  articles  manufactured  by  these  Bed  Cross  workers  for  the 
soldiers. 
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HOW  WE  HELPED  THE  GOVERNMENT 

By  watching  Europe  at  war  for  three  years  our  Government  had 
learned  to  organize  for  the  war.  It  had  learned  how  to  provide  the  five 
great  necessities  of  a  nation  at  war :  men,  money,  food,  fuel,  and  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  people.  To  provide  these  things  the  Government 
organized  the  draft  boards  to  get  men,  the  Liberty  Loan  committees  to 
get  money,  the  food  administration  to  get  food,  the  fuel  administration 
to  get  fuel,  and  the  Qouncil  of  Defense  to  see  that  every  one  had  some- 
thing to  do. 

Over  a  million  men  volunteered  in  the  army  and  navy.  Many  more 
would  have  volunteered,  but  the  Government  chose  a  better  way  to  raise 
men.  This  was  by  the  draft.  The  draft  law  required  every  man  between 
18  and  45  years  of  age  to  register  at  a  bureau  in  his  home  community. 
Then  as  the  men  were  needed,  they  were  called  into  service  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  There  were  few  people  who  opposed  the  draft. 
The  men  called  into  service  went  gladly,  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  helped  administer  the  draft  without  one  cent  of  pay. 

Many  interesting  stories  are  told  about  the  draft.  One  especially 
shows  a  fine  sense  of  honor  and  patriotism.  A  boy  in  one  of  the  western 
counties  of  JSTorth  Carolina  appeared  before  the  draft  board  in  his 
county  and  asked  to  be  sent  into  the  army  at  once.  He  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  wait  until  he  was  called  in  regular  order.  He  replied  that  he 
wanted  to  redeem  the  honor  of  his  family.  He  told  how  a  relative  of  his 
had  been  called  into  service  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  deserted  from  the 
army.  The  boy  had  always  felt  disgraced  by  this  uncle's  cowardice,  and 
he  wanted  to  honor  his  family  by  his  own  services  in  this  war.  He  was 
sent  to  camp,  where  he  made  a  fine  record. 

In  another  North  Carolina  county  a  boy  was  called  up  for  service, 
but  never  appeared  before  the  board.  He  was  branded  as  a  deserter  and 
hunted  for  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  war.  Finally  he  was  dis- 
covered. He  had  imagined  that  he  would  not  get  to  France  quickly 
enough  through  the  draft ;  therefore,  when  he  was  called  up,  he  changed 
his  name,  ran  away,  and  joined  the  regular  army.  He  got  into  trouble 
for  thus  violating  the  draft  law,  but  the  Government  pardoned  him 
because  of  his  brave  spirit. 

There  are  many  stories  of  bravery  and  patriotism  told  about  the  draft. 
There  are  also  stories  of  cowardly  and  ignorant  men,  for  not  all  men 
are  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  the  records  show  that  only  a  few  JSTorth 
Carolinians  deserted  from  the  army.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
were  poor,  ignorant  men,  who  did  not  understand  what  the  Government 
wanted  them  to  do.  As  soon  as  they  understood  that  they  were  to  fight 
to  protect  their  country  they  went  gladly  to  war. 

These  deserters  were  ignorant.  Many  of  them  could  not  read  or  write. 
Therefore,  they  could  not  understand  what  the  war  was  about.     Igno- 
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rant  people  like  this  are  a  great  danger  to  a  nation,  because  they  are  so 
easily  deceived.  This  is  shown  by  a  disaster  that  happened  to  the  Italian 
army  in  1917.  Italy  spends  so  much  money  for  her  army  and  navy  that 
she  has  little  left  for  schools.  Consequently  many  of  the  Italian  soldiers 
never  learned  to  read  and  write.  The  Germans  knew  this,  and  kept 
spreading  false  reports  by  spies  in  the  Italian  army.  These  spies  told 
the  soldiers  that  the  war  was  nearly  over,  and  that  Germany  was  not 
going  to  attack  Italy  any  more.  So  many  of  the  soldiers  believed  these 
rumors  that  the  Italian  army  became  careless  on  the  battlefield.  Then 
Germany  made  a  big  attack  and  came  near  destroying  the  whole  Italian 
army. 

The  Germans  tried  to  play  the  same  tricks  on  our  soldiers,  but  they 
were  too  well  informed.  The  ignorant  men  called  into  our  armies  were 
sent  to  school  by  the  Government.  For  a  man  who  cannot  read  and 
write  cannot  learn  how  to  use  the  weapons,  maps  and  books  that  a  soldier 
must  use  in  modern  warfare. 

The  Government  needed  billions  of  dollars  to  carry  on  the  war.  There 
was  no  way  to  get  this  money  quickly  except  by  borrowing  it  from  the 
people.  People  had  to  be  persuaded  to  lend  their  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  persuaded  by  the  Liberty  Loan  speakers.  In  every 
community  in  the  United  States  patriotic  citizens  went  about  explaining 
to  the  people  why  it  was  necessary  to  lend  their  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  showed  how  the  man  who  loaned  money  to  the  Government 
would  both  save  money  and  help  the  Government,  too.  Success  every- 
where met  their  efforts.  Not  a  single  state  failed  to  raise  the  amount 
asked  of  it.  North  Carolina  raised  $160,000,000,  which  was  $10,000,000 
more  than  was  asked.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Brown  and  Mr.  John  W.  Fries 
directed  the  work  of  raising  money  in  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the 
people  understood  that  the  Government  was  simply  borrowing  the  money, 
and  would  surely  pay  it  back.  But  an  old  negro  farmer  in  Nash  County 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  would  be  repaid.  He  had  given  three 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Government,  as  he  thought.  He  said  people  ought 
to  give  money  when  boys  were  giving  their  lives. 

It  meant  a  sacrifice  for  many  of  the  people  to  spare  their  money.  One 
North  Carolina  woman,  a  widow,  loaned  the  Government  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  money  she  put  down  was  all  in  dimes.  It  was  learned  that 
for  many  years  she  had  been  saving  ten  cents  at  a  time  from  her  earn- 
ings. Now  she  was  willing  to  turn  it  all  over  to  her  country.  Kich  and 
poor,  men,  women,  and  children — all  loaned  their  money  to  help  win 
the  war. 

All  over  the  world  men  had  stopped  raising  food  because  they  had  to 
enter  the  army  to  fight.  Many  thousand  farms  had  been  ruined  by  the 
contending  armies.  People  cannot  work  and  fight  without  plenty  of 
food.  Experience  taught  us  that  food  would  win  the  war.  Our  Govern- 
ment organized  the  Food  Administration  to  produce  food  and  to  save 
it.     The  United  States  had  to  feed  not  only  its  own  people,  but  its  allies. 
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Every  one  was  urged  to  plant  food  crops  and  to  raise  cattle  and  poul- 
try. The  burden  of  raising  food  of  course  fell  on  the  farmers.  But  in 
towns  and  cities  home-owners  planted  gardens.  People  were  urged  not 
to  leave  a  foot  of  land  unplanted  with  food  crops.  Those  who  had  no 
land  to  plant  were  urged  to  work  on  the  farms  and  gardens.  Even  school 
children  were  asked  to  plant  gardens  at  school.  In  military  camps  in 
this  country  and  in  France  there  were  many  war  gardens. 

All  the  people  were  glad  to  raise  food,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  them  to 
save  it.  The  average  American  family  throws  away  enough  food  to  sup- 
port an  extra  person.  When  our  troops  passed  through  England,  the 
English  government  sent  special  men  to  our  mess  halls  to  pick  up  and 
save  the  food  we  threw  away.  Kestaurants,  hotels,  and  dining  cars 
especially  wasted  food  by  serving  too  large  portions  to  guests.  Sugar, 
wheat  and  beef  were  the  things  most  wasted,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
needed.  Our  people  began  to  save  food  as  soon  as  they  had  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  need.  Skillful  people  prepared  all  sorts  of  dishes  from 
oats,  corn  meal,  molasses,  fish,  and  such  things,  and  saved  the  beef,  sugar 
and  wheat  for  our  soldiers  and  our  allies. 

In  each  county  of  the  State  were  committees  to  help  save  food.  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Page,  of  Aberdeen,  directed  the  production  and  saving  of  food 
for  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Fuel  was  just  as  necessary  as  food.  The  chief  fuel  of  the  world  is 
coal.  So  many  men  were  taken  from  the  mines  to  fight  that  coal  was 
scarce  all  over  the  world.  Moveover,  the  winter  of  1917-1918  was  one 
of  the  most  severe  we  have  ever  had.  Factories  had  to  keep  going  to 
make  munitions  and  clothing,  and  people  had  to  be  kept  warm. 

The  Government  organized  the  Fuel  Administration  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  fuel.  When  there  was  plenty  of  wood,  as  in  North  Carolina, 
little  coal  was  allowed.  Of  course  we  had  to  have  coal  for  our  factories 
and  our  light  and  power  plants.  Where  there  was  little  wood,  as  in  New 
England,  much  more  coal  was  allowed.  The  people  were  glad  to  save 
fuel.  Mr.  A.  W.  McAllister  and  Mr.  K.  C.  Norfleet  directed  the  fuel- 
saving  work  in  North  Carolina. 

Thousands  of  people  were  ready  to  help  the  Government.  They 
simply  wanted  to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  The  Government,  therefore, 
organized  the  Council  of  Defense  to  show  the  people  how  to  help  the 
Government.  There  were  small  councils  of  defense  in  every  county,  and 
at  the  head  of  all  of  these  smaller  councils  in  each  state  was  one  large 
council.  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill  directed  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Defense. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Defense  served  in  many  ways.  They 
kept  watch  in  every  neighborhood  against  traitors  and  slackers.  They 
helped  sell  liberty  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps.  They  encouraged  the 
people  to  plant  gardens  and  showed  them  how.     They  raised  money  for 
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the  Red  Cross  and  other  welfare  organizations.  Wherever  anything 
worth  while  was  going  on  in  the  State  there  was  a  Council  of  Defense 
busily  at  work. 

The  result  of  all  these  efforts  was  a  state  united,  with  men,  women 
and  children  at  work.  Men,  money,  food,  fuel  and  help  never  failed. 
These  great  organizations  took  the  time,  strength  and  money  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens.  But  all  gave  themselves  freely.  Joseph  G.  Brown, 
John  W.  Fries,  Henry  A.  Page,  A.  W.  McAllister,  R.  C.  Norfleet,  D.  H. 
Hill,  all  served  without  pay  as  directors  for  the  whole  State.  In  every 
county  prominent  citizens  likewise  gave  their  services  to  the  Government 
as  soldiers  of  liberty. 


WELFARE  WORK  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  not  only  furnished  soldiers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  also  sent  welfare  workers  to  the  camps  and  to  France  to 
care  for  them.  They  formed  societies  at  home  to  make  clothing,  band- 
ages and  comforts  for  the  soldiers.  They  took  care  of  the  relatives  of 
soldiers  who  needed  any  kind  of  help.  Moreover,  they  helped  many  other 
people  who  needed  aid  for  any  reason. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  welfare  organizations  was  the  Red  Cross.  In 
every  neighborhood  throughout  the  land  there  were  branches  of  the 
Red  Cross.  In  North  Carolina  there  were  250,000  members.  These 
patriotic  workers  made  over  2,500,000  articles  for  the  soldiers.  They 
sent  men  and  women  to  the  camps  in  this  country,  and  to  France  to 
nurse  and  care  for  the  soldiers.  One  North  Carolina  girl  went  to  Bel- 
gium in  1914  as  a  British  Red  Cross  nurse.  She  served  throughout  the 
war,  and  was  under  fire  most  of  the  time.  For  her  service  she  has  been 
decorated  by  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  Her  name  is  Made- 
Ion  Battle  Hancock.  She  was  born  in  Asheville  and  now  lives  in 
England. 

While  the  Red  Cross  was  serving  the  soldiers  so  nobly,  a  new  call  was 
made  on  it  here  at  home.  A  dread  disease  called  influenza  swept  over 
the  land  killing  many  thousand  people.  Often  all  the  members  of  a 
whole  family  would  be  stricken  with  no  one  to  care  for  them.  Often 
people  would  be  stricken  who  were  too  poor  to  get  a  doctor  or  a  nurse. 
In  all  such  cases  the  Red  Cross  organized  hospitals,  and  sent  doctors  and 
nurses  to  care  for  the  sick.  Many  of  these  doctors  and  nurses  fell  sick 
and  died  in  this  service.  They,  too,  were  heroic  soldiers  fighting  a 
terrible  enemy. 

A  fine  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  work  was  the  canteen,  as  the  service 
station  at  the  railroad  stations  was  called.  These  canteens  furnished  hot 
meals  and  other  comforts  to  soldiers  passing  through  on  troop  trains. 
A  famous  canteen  was  at  Raleigh.  It  served  over  250,000  soldiers,  and 
never  failed  to  meet  any  demand  on  it. 
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Akin  to  the  Red  Cross  was  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  all 
towns  near  which  soldiers  were  encamped.  This  organization  enter- 
tained the  soldiers  as  the  guests  of  the  towns.  Kaleigh,  Fayetteville, 
Charlotte,  Wilmington,  and  Southport,  had  active  organizations  of  this 
kind.  There  were  also  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  churches,  and  many  others  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers.  Thousands  of  North  Carolinians  did  actual 
work  in  these  organizations.  The  people  of  the  State  gave  over  $3,000,- 
000  to  help  them  in  their  work. 
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Sniper  of  the  30th  Division  in  the  trenches  in  Belgium. 


Soldiers  of  the  322d  Infantry  on  November  11,  1918.     They  have  just  received  news  that  the 

armistice  has  been  signed  and  have  stopped  their  advance  against  the  Germans  and 

are  preparing  dinner. 


Entrance  to  the  great  St.  Quentin  tunnel  on  the  Hindenburg  Line.     This  tunnel  runs  for  sev- 
eral miles  underground.     It  was  used  as  a  German  dugout  to  protect  thousands  of  men 
from  artillery  fire.      Our  men   of  the   30th  Division   took   this   tunnel  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 


SOME  STORIES  OF  SERVICE 

"With  high  heroic  heart, 
They  did  their  valiant  part !" 


EDWARD  KIDDER  GRAHAM 

We  have  learned  how  great  and  busy  men  gave  their  services  to  the 
Government  without  pay.  They  sold  liberty  bonds,  worked  to  save  food 
and  fuel,  helped  to  raise  the  army,  and  worked  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  welfare  organizations.  There  were  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  served  the  Government  in  this  way.  We  honor  all  of  them  as  un- 
selfish and  good  citizens.  We  honor  in  particular  Edward  Kidder  Gra- 
ham because  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  life  and  because  he 
gave  his  life  in  the  service. 

Edward  Kidder  Graham  was  the  President  of  our  State  University. 
He  began  his  work  in  life  as  a  teacher,  and  he  died  while  working  as  a 
teacher  and  example  to  all  of  us.  He  was  born  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  October  11,  1876.  After  preparing  for  college  in  his  native 
city  he  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1894.  At  the  Uni- 
versity he  was  a  fine  student,  a  keen  debater,  and  a  brilliant  writer. 
His  classmates  honored  him  for  these  qualities.  But  they  honored  him 
even  more  as  a  clean,  fair,  and  sportsmanlike  man.  He  knew  how  to 
lead  men.  His  fellow  students  said  that  Ed  Graham  had  a  habit  of 
being  right. 

Soon  after  he  graduated  in  1898,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  University. 
He  was  a  wonderful  teacher  because  he  knew  young  men  and  could 
inspire  and  guide  them.  His  fame  as  a  teacher  went  all  over  the 
country,  and  many  great  colleges  asked  him  to  leave  the  University  and 
come  teach  for  them.  They  offered  him  money  and  positions  greater 
than  the  University  could  give  him  at  the  time.  But  Edward  Graham 
would  never  leave  the  University  because  he  loved  it.  The  University 
rewarded  him  for  his  loving  service  by  giving  him  positions  of  high 
trust  and  honor. 

Finally  in  1915  he  was  made  President  of  the  University.  All  the 
State  rejoiced  in  the  honor  that  had  come  to  him.  He  inspired  the 
students  and  teachers  in  the  University,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  so 
that  never  before  had  North  Carolina  believed  more  in  education.  He 
worked  day  and  night  guiding  the  University  and  the  State  toward 
better  citizenship.     Education  and  Citizenship  were  his  watchwords. 

Then  came  the  war.  No  man  knew  better  than  Edward  Kidder  Gra- 
ham why  we  were  in  the  war,  and  how  we  must  work  to  win  it.  He 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  though  he  was  already  hard 
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worked  with,  his  duties  as  president  of  the  University.  He  helped 
organize  the  schools  of  the  country  to  study  the  war.  He  helped  direct 
the  Council  of  Defense  for  the  whole  United  States.  He  helped  direct 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  its  work  all  over  the  world, 
and  he  had  special  charge  of  the  colleges  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
which  were  training  young  men  for  the  army. 

These  duties  were  more  than  any  one  man  could  discharge.  There- 
fore Edward  Kidder  Graham  destroyed  his  health  by  hard  work.  He 
became  sick  with  influenza,  and  because  he  was  so  weakened  by  over- 
work he  could  not  resist  the  disease.     He  died  October  26,  1918. 

The  United  States  lost  in  him  one  of  its  right-hand  men.  North 
Carolina  lost  in  him  a  great  leader.  Men  who  had  studied  and  worked 
with  him  mourned  for  him  as  a  friend.  His  was  a  great  and  strong  life 
which  he  gave  in  service  to  humanity.  Edward  Kidder  Graham  was  a 
soldier  of  liberty. 


KIFFIN  YATES  ROCKWELL 

On  September  23,  1916,  the  world  learned  that  the  aviator  Kiffin 
Eockwell  was  dead.  He  had  fallen  in  an  air  battle  in  France.  Both 
enemy  and  friend  paid  tribute  to  Rockwell's  memory,  because  of  his 
bravery  and  skill.  He  was  a  leader  in  that  group  of  men  who  left  their 
own  peaceful  countries  to  fight  for  France.  They  believed  that  France 
was  protecting  the  rights  of  the  whole  world. 

Kiffin  Rockwell  was  an  American.  He  was  born  in  Tennessee,  but  he 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  North  Carolina.  For  this  reason  North  Caro- 
lina claims  him,  too,  and  honors  his  memory. 

Kiffin  Rockwell  and  his  brother  Paul  loved  France.  Their  ancestors 
were  French,  and  these  two  boys  decided  long  before  the  war  came  that 
they  would  fight  for  France  if  she  was  ever  attacked  by  Germany. 

When  France  was  attacked  by  Germany  in  1914  they  went  at  once  to 
France  and  joined  the  French  army.  Their  regiment  was  the  Foreign 
Legion.  It  was  given  this  name  because  it  was  made  up  of  men  from 
all  over  the  world  who  wanted  to  fight  for  France.  In  it  were  many 
boys  from  the  United  States.  Victor  Chapman,  James  McConnell, 
Norman  Prince,  are  the  names  of  some  of  them.  All  these  men  gave 
their  lives  for  France.  All  of  them  are  honored  as  heroes.  None  of 
them  has  greater  fame  than  Kiffin  Rockwell.  James  McConnell  was 
also  a  North  Carolinian.  Kiffin  and  his  brother  Paul  fought  for  over  a 
year  in  the  trenches.  Both  received  serious  wounds.  Paul  was  crippled 
so  that  he  could  not  fight  any  more.  Kiffin  got  well  and  strong  again. 
He  left  the  Foreign  Legion  and  became  an  aviator.  Then  he  joined  the 
Lafayette  squadron  of  France  and  became  a  great  air  fighter.  May  18, 
1916,  he  brought  down  the  first  German  plane  that  was  brought  down  by 
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an  American.  Soon  he  brought  down  more.  It  was  said  of  him :  "Where 
Rockwell  is  the  Germans  cannot  pass."  He  would  never  rest  except 
when  his  airplane  needed  gas  or  repairs.  As  soon  as  his  plane  was 
ready,  off  he  would  go  in  search  of  the  Germans.  He  gained  the  highest 
honors  that  France  can  bestow  on  a  soldier,  but  he  said,  "I  am  only 
paying  the  debt  America  owes  to  France." 

Kockwell  fought  over  a  hundred  battles  in  the  air.  But  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1916,  while  he  was  fighting  a  German  plane,  a  machine-gun 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  eye.  The  great  aviator  fell  to  the  earth  dead. 
His  comrades  said,  "The  best  and  bravest  of  us  is  no  more." 

In  1916  few  Americans  thought  we  would  get  into  the  war.  We 
could  not  understand  why  American  boys  should  want  to  give  their  lives 
for  France.  Even  Kifiin  Rockwell's  mother  could  not  see  for  a  long 
time  why  he  should  fight  for  France.  But  Kifiin  wrote  to  her  one  day 
and  said : 

"If  I  die  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  died  as  every  man  ought  to 
die — fighting  for  what  is  right.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  fighting  for 
France  alone,  but  for  the  cause  of  all  humanity — the  greatest  of  all 
causes." 

In  a  little  while  the  United  States  was  in  this  war.  Like  Kifiin  Rock- 
well, we  fought  for  all  humanity  against  Germany.  For  this  reason  we 
honor  Kifiin  Rockwell  as  a  pioneer.  He  led  us  in  a  crusade  for 
humanity. 


ROBERT  LESTER  BLACKWELL 

Of  the  82,000  North  Carolinians  who  went  into  the  army  and  navy, 
some  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle;  some  died  from  horrible 
wounds;  some  died  of  disease.  Others  went  through  the  same  dangers 
without  a  scratch.  Others  never  went  to  France  at  all,  but  served  here 
at  home. 

Why  was  this  so  ?  The  answer  is — the  fortunes  of  war.  When  a  man 
joins  the  army  of  his  country  he  lays  aside  for  the  time  his  own  will  and 
interests.  It  is  not  what  he  wants,  but  what  his  superiors  think  best 
that  he  does.  This  is  true  from  the  humblest  private  to  the  commanding 
general  of  all  the  armies. 

The  watchword  of  the  army  is  service.  Service  means  to  obey  orders. 
That  is  what  every  soldier  is  trained  to  do.  He  is  trained  to  fear  neither 
death  nor  suffering.    He  is  trained  to  fear  only  failure  to  do  his  duty. 

All  soldiers  were  serving;  all  had  to  bear  the  fortunes  of  war.  One 
might  die  a  glorious  death ;  another  might  suffer  a  broken  body ;  another 
might  not  receive  a  scratch.  Some  soldiers  might  go  to  great  adventures 
in  strange  countries;  others  might  drill  and  labor  in  training  camps  in 
their  home  country,  but  whatever  fortune  of  war  the  good  soldier  met 
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with,  lie  met  it  in  the  name  of  service  to  his  country.  An  example  of 
the  greatest  service  is  Robert  Lester  Blackwell. 

Robert  Lester  Blackwell  was  a  farmer  boy.  He  was  born  in  Hurdle 
Mills  in  Person  County,  North  Carolina.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
joined  the  119th  infantry  and  went  abroad  to  fight.  He  served  with 
honor  in  Belgium  and  on  the  Hindenburg  line  at  Bellicourt.  On  Octo- 
ber 11,  1918,  in  a  great  battle  before  St.  Souplet  in  France,  he  and  a 
few  of  his  comrades  were  cut  off  from  their  regiment  by  the  German 
artillery  fire.  They  knew  that  unless  some  one  carried  a  message  back 
to  the  regiment  all  of  them  would  be  captured  or  killed.  They  knew 
also  that  any  man  who  tried  to  get  through  the  German  fire  would 
probably  be  killed.  The  commanding  officer  asked  for  volunteers  to 
carry  the  message.  Withouf  hesitation  Blackwell  stepped  forward.  He 
took  the  message  and  plunged  into  the  hail  of  shells  that  churned  up 
every  foot  of  the  ground.  A  shell  struck  him  and  the  brave  soldier  fell 
dead. 

In  memory  of  this  brave  deed  Congress  gave  to  Blackwell's  father  a 
beautiful  medal  of  honor,  the  highest  honor  our  country  can  bestow  on  a 
soldier.  Throughout  all  the  country  was  read  the  order  citing  his 
bravery  for  an  act  that  was  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Robert  Lester  Blackwell  was  not  trying  to  win  a  name  for  himself.  He 
was  trying  to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades.  It  was  an  act  of  service 
such  as  has  been  described  by  the  Master  of  men  when  He  said,  "Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 


ERNEST  HYMAN 

Robert  Lester  Blackwell,  of  Person  County,  sacrificed  his  life  in  an 
effort  to  save  his  comrades.  E"o  officer  would  have  commanded  him  to 
take  the  risk  he  did,  because  there  was  no  hope  of  success.  Thus  his  act 
was  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Sometimes  a  soldier  is  called  upon  to  venture  his  life  in  some  crisis 
of  battle.    This  is  a  call  of  duty. 

Ernest  Hyman  was  a  private  in  the  120th  Infantry.  On  September 
29,  1918,  his  regiment  was  charging  the  Hindenburg  line  at  Bellicourt. 
It  was  raining,  and  smoke  and  fog  filled  the  air.  In  the  darkness  Hyman 
became  lost  from  his  company.  A  coward  would  have  retreated.  But 
Hyman  searched  until  he  found  another  soldier.  These  two  soldiers 
advanced  together.  They  found  three  machine-gun  nests,  broke  them 
up,  and  captured  four  German  prisoners.  Then  they  went  on  till  they 
found  their  company.  Hyman  went  further.  He  volunteered  to  go  with 
a  patrol,  and  went  600  yards  into  the  German  lines.  For  this  heroism 
in  battle  he  was  given  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  The  account  of 
his  bravery  was  read  before  his  comrades. 
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Over  two  hundred  North  Carolina  boys  did  brave  deeds  like  Hyman's. 
All  of  them  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  This  cross  is  an 
honor  given  to  a  man  for  unusual  heroism  in  battle. 

Like  Blackwell  and  Hyman,  all  of  these  men  were  good  soldiers.  They 
were  not  trying  to  make  names  for  themselves.  They  were  obeying 
orders.    Their  bravery  was  in  the  name  of  service. 

The  names  of  all  these  men  and  the  story  of  their  bravery  are  in  this 
little  book.  While  all  should  be  honored  alike,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  find  the  heroes  from  your  own  county,  and  tell  the  story  of  their 
brave  deeds  on  Armistice  Day. 


EDGAR  M.  HALYBURTON 

It  is  a  soldier's  duty  not  only  to  fight  in  battle,  but  also  to  serve  his 
country  wherever  he  may  be.     This  is  what  Edgar  M.  Halyburton  did. 

Edgar  M.  Halyburton  was  born  at  Taylorsville,  North  Carolina.  He 
volunteered  in  the  regular  army  and  became  a  sergeant  in  the  16th 
Infantry.  This  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  1st  Division,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  regiments  to  go  to  Erance. 

In  November,  1917,  the  Germans  raided  the  American  trenches  and 
took. Sergeant  Halyburton  a  prisoner.  Sergeant  Halyburton  was  carried 
into  Germany  and  kept  as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  November,  1917,  till 
November,  1918.  He  was  in  many  German  prison  camps,  and  in  none 
of  them  was  he  well  treated.  As  the  war  went  on  other  American  pris- 
oners of  war  came  to  these  camps.  The  Germans  tried  to  break  their 
spirits  and  make  them  give  valuable  information  about  the  American 
armies.  They  kept  the  American  prisoners  in  dirty  houses  and  did 
not  give  them  enough  to  eat. 

Many  a  soldier's  spirit  would  have  broken  down  had  it  not  been  for 
Sergeant  Halyburton.  He  organized  the  prisoners,  and  found  com- 
fortable places  for  them  to  stay  in.  He  saw  that  all  food  and  clothing 
due  them  was  fairly  divided  among  all  the  prisoners.  He  organized 
officers  and  made  rules  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  getting  discour- 
aged and  giving  the  Germans  information  about  our  armies. 

Finally  in  November,  1918,  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  Sergeant 
Halyburton  and  the  other  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  back  to  the  Ameri- 
can army.  There  it  was  learned  how  he  had  served  his  country  even 
while  in  prison.  The  Government  thanked  him  publicly  for  these  fine 
services  by  giving  him  a  medal  called  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Many  generals,  colonels  and  other  men  of  high  rank  received  this  medal 
for  the  fine  work  they  did  in  training  and  leading  soldiers.  But  none 
of  them  deserves  more  credit  than  Sergeant  Halyburton.  He  was  not 
trying  to  win  a  name  for  himself.  He  was  only  doing  his  duty  where  he 
was.    His  was  the  spirit  of  service. 
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A  DOUGHBOY'S  OWN  STORY 

We  have  learned  of  brave  deeds  like  BlackwelPs  and  Hyman's.  "We 
nave  learned  of  fine  services  like  Sergeant  Halyburton's. 

But  there  were  five  million  men  in  the  army  and  navy.  What  of 
them  ?  Are  they  not  to  be  honored,  too  ?  They  were  all  in  the  service. 
All  of  them  offered  their  lives.  All  of  them  served  where  duty  called 
them.  Thousands  of  them  passed  through  the  same  dangers  that  con- 
fronted the  heroes  about  whom  we  have  been  studying.  Let  us  learn 
about  these  men  who  called  themselves  "doughboys." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  great  battle  as  the  doughboy  saw  it.  It  is  told 
by  Corporal  James  E.  Gregory,  of  Pasquotank  County. 

Corporal  James  E.  Gregory  was  a  North  Carolina  boy.  He  fought 
in  Belgium,  and  later  at  Bellicourt  where  the  Hindenburg  line  was 
broken.  This  is  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  on 
September  29,  1918  : 

"At  5  :50  a.  in.,  September  29th,  our  division  attacked  the  Hindenburg 
line.  For  four  long  hours  the  artillery  fire  continued  from  both  sides. 
It  looked  as  if  the  destruction  of  the  world  had  begun.  I  could  not  hear 
the  sound  of  a  voice.  Shells  were  falling  everywhere.  Shrapnel  was 
filling  the  air  with  its  horrible  whistle.  Wounded  men  were  moaning 
and  groaning  on  every  side.  They  were  pleading  for  some  one  to  help 
them.  German  prisoners  were  coming  over  with  their  hands  up.  They 
were  yelling  'Kamerad  !'  Enemy  airplanes  were  whizzing  low  to  the 
earth  and  sending  showers  of  bullets  on  us.  My  friends  everywhere 
were  falling  dead  and  wounded.  I  hardly  knew  what  was  happening. 
Suddenly  the  hardest  fighting  was  over.  We  had  taken  the  great  St. 
Quentin  tunnel  and  the  town  of  Bellicourt.  The  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  broken.  We  spent  that  night  in  a  German  dugout  seventy  feet 
underground.  The  night  before  Germans  had  slept  there.  They  thought 
they  would  never  have  to  give  it  up." 

This  little  story  is  true.  It  shows  us  what  every  soldier  went  through 
in  battle.  Each  soldier  had  his  duty  to  perform.  Each  one  had  to  face 
death.  Some  were  killed,  but  most  of  them  went  through  safely.  All 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  service. 


THE  STORY  OF  "THE  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN" 

One  of  the  finest  transports  in  our  Navy  was  the  President  Lincoln. 
It  was  commanded  by  a  North  Carolinian,  Commander  Percy  W.  Foote. 
His  crew  was  made  up  of  young  boys  who  had  joined  the  Navy  for  the 
war.  This  great  ship  had  made  five  trips  to  France  and  had  carried 
over  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers. 
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May  29,  1918,  the  President  Lincoln  left  Brest,  France.  With  her 
were  the  Susquehana,  the  Antigone,  and  the  Ryndam.  Torpedo  boat 
destroyers  escorted  them  for  two  days.  The  destroyers  then  left  the  four 
ships  to  go  alone.  The  President  Lincoln  and  her  sister  ships'  sailed  in 
safety  till  the  morning  of  May  31st.  About  nine  o'clock  there  was  a 
loud  crash  aboard  the  President  Lincoln.  She  had  been  struck  by  a 
torpedo  from  a  German  submarine.  Every  one  knew  that  the  great 
ship  must  sink.  Her  three  sister  ships  had  to  leave  her.  Such  were  the 
orders.     This  was  to  keep  the  submarine  from  sinking  them,  too. 

Commander  Foote  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  ship.  All  the  sick  and 
wounded  men  were  placed  in  boats.  All  boats  were  lowered  into  the 
water.  Then  most  of  the  sailors  jumped  from  the  sinking  ship.  But 
the  gun  crews  remained  at  their  posts.  They  fired  at  the  submarine 
until  the  ship  went  down.     At  the  last  minute  they  jumped,  too. 

The  President  Lincoln  went  down  with  flags  flying  and  left  the  sailors 
floating  about. 

Then  the  submarine  came  back.  The  Germans  were  looking  for  pris- 
oners. They  tried  to  find  the  commanding  officer,  but  the  sailors  kept 
him  hid.  Finally  they  captured  Lieutenant  Isaacs  and  carried  him  to 
Germany.     But  he  escaped  before  the  war  was  over. 

The  sister  ships  of  the  President  Lincoln  sent  wireless  messages  for 
her  aid.  Finally  the  United  States  destroyer,  Warrington,  learned  what 
had  happened.  She  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  But  she 
started  for  the  scene  at  once.  By  skillful  sailing  the  commander  of  the 
Warrington  sailed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  found  the  ship- 
wrecked men  by  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  31st. 

Over  six  hundred  men  were  on  the  President  Lincoln.  Of  these  only 
twenty-six  lost  their  lives.  One  of  these  was  a  negro  boy.  He  was 
Commander  Foote's  body  servant,  and  lost  his  life  by  trying  to  help 
Commander  Foote  get  away.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  Commander  Foote  in  controlling  his  men,  many  more  would  have  lost 
their  lives.  Because  of  his  skill  and  bravery  the  United  States  gave  him 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  the  King  of  Belgium  also  pinned 
a  medal  on  this  brave  sailor. 
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BLUE  STARS  AND  GOLD  STARS 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

It  was  my  lot  of  late  to  travel  far 

Through  all  America's  domain, 

A  willing,  gray-haired  servitor 

Bearing  the  Fiery  Cross  of  righteous  war — 

And  everywhere,  on  mountain,  vale  and  plain, 

In  crowded  street  and  lonely  cottage  door, 

I  saw  the  symbol  of  the  bright  blue  star, 

Millions  of  stars.    Rejoice,  dear  land,  rejoice 

That  God  hath  made  thee  great  enough  to  give 

Beneath  thy  starry  flag  unfurled 

A  gift  to  all  the  world — 

Thy  living  sons  that  Liberty  might  live. 

But  many  a  boy  we  hold 

Dear  in  our  heart  of  hearts 

Is  missing  from  the  home-returning  host. 

Ah,  say  not  they  are  lost, 

For  they  have  found  and  given  their  life 

In  sacrificial  strife; 

Their  service  stars  have  changed  from  blue  to  gold ! 

That  sudden  rapture  took  them  far  away, 

Yet  they  are  here  with  us  today, 

Even  as  the  heavenly  stars  we  cannot  see 

Through  the  bright  veil  of  sunlight 

Shed  their  influence  still 

On  our  vexed  life,  and  promise  peace 

From  God  to  all  men  of  good  will. 

Peace,  peace,  O  great  and  holy  word! 

Help  us,  dear  God,  to  guard  it  with  the  sword. 

We  want  a  better  world  than  that  of  old. 

Lead  us  on  paths  of  high  endeavor 

Toiling  upward,  climbing  ever, 

Ready  to  suffer  for  the  right, 

Until  we  reach  at  last  a  loftier  height, 

More  worthy  to  behold 

Our  guiding  stars,  our  hero-stars  of  gold. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MEN 
AWARDED  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  CROSS 

Robert  Lester  Blackwell  was  the  only  North  Carolinian  who  won  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  which  is  given  for  service  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  He  was  from  Person  County.  Two  hundred 
North  Carolina  boys  won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  which  is 
given  for  great  bravery  in  battle.  Eleven  won  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  also,  which  is  given  for  fine  work. 

These  medals  were  all  given  by  the  United  States.  France,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  other  nations,  also  gave  medals  to  many  of  our 
soldiers.  But  we  cannot  yet  learn  who  they  were.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  names  of  these  men  decorated  by  the  United  States,  and  the  stories  of 
their  services  are  told  under  the  head  of  the  counties  from  which  they 
came.  You  should  learn  the  heroes  in  your  own  county,  and  the  brave 
deeds  they  did. 

ALAMANCE  COUNTY: 

ROBERT  P.  COOK,  sergeant,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  When 
his  platoon  was  held  up  by  machine-gun  fire  during  an  advance,  although 
suffering  from  a  painful  machine-gun  bullet  wound  in  the  hand,  he  personally 
killed  the  gunner  and  put  the  gun  out  of  action,  thus  permitting  the  further 
advance  of  his  platoon. 

Home  address,  William  P.  Cook,  father,  Altamahaw,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

*WALTER  L.  FOSTER,  Company  D,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Acting  as  a 
runner,  Private  Foster  carried  frequent  messages  between  his  platoon  leader 
and  company  commander,  exposed  at  all  times  to  heavy  enemy  fire  of  artillery 
and  machine  guns.  While  performing  this  meritorious  work  he  was  killed  by 
machine-gun  fire. 

Home  address,  Miss  Lizzie  Foster,  sister,  Haw  River,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  21, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

JULIUS  A.  LANKFORD  (Army  serial  number  1319446),  private,  Company 
A,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Saint-Souplet, 
France,  October  17-19,  1918.  Being  a  company  runner,  he  displayed  marked 
bravery,  repeatedly  crossing  heavily  shelled  areas  and  exposing  himself  to 
machine-gun  fire  to  deliver  important  messages,  enabling  his  company  to  main- 
tain adequate  liaison. 

Home  address,  John  J.  Lankford,  father,  Swepsonville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D„  1919.) 

JOSEPH  N.  ROBERTSON,  first  sergeant,  Company  D,  120th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
With  eight  other  soldiers,  comprising  the  company  headquarters  detachment, 
he  assisted  his  company  commander  in  cleaning  out  enemy  dugouts  along  a 
canal  and  capturing  242  prisoners. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Ozzie  Robertson,  wife,  Graham,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37,  W.  D., 
1919.) 


♦Deceased. 
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ALEXANDER  COUNTY: 

RAYMOND  BARNES,  private,  Company  B,  3d  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  On 
July  18,  1918,  near  Berzy-le-Sec,  France,  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  shell, 
but  as  soon  as  he  regained  consciousness  he  went  forward,  rejoined  former 
position  in  squad,  and  fought  with  it  until  ordered  to  an  aid  station  by  his 
platoon  commander. 

Home  address,  Green  M.  Barnes,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Taylorsville,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
109,  W.  D.,  1918.) 

WILSON  D.  BROOKSHIRE,  private,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
Private  Brookshire,  with  one  other  soldier,  attacked  a  machine-gun  post  which 
was  causing  much  damage.  They  captured  the  post,  taking  prisoner  one  officer 
and  eight  men  and  put  the  machine  gun  out  of  action. 

Home  address',  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Brookshire,  mother,  Taylorsville,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

ALEXIS  M.  McLEAN  (Army  serial  number  1317178),  private,  Company  K, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Saint-Souplet, 
France,  October  10,  1918.  After  one  soldier  had  been  killed  and  another 
wounded  in  the  attempt  he  carried  a  message  under  heavy  fire  to  company 
headquarters,  bringing  up  reinforcement  which  saved  his  platoon. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  McLain,  mother,  Hiddenite,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

HERBERT  L.  MAYS,  sergeant,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Sergeant 
Mays,  with  one  other  soldier  attacked  a  machine-gun  post  which  was  causing 
much  damage.  They  captured  the  post,  taking  prisoner  one  officer  and  eight 
men,  and  put  the  gun  out  of  action. 

Home  address,  Freeman  G.  Mays,  father,  Taylorsville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

ANSON  COUNTY: 

JUNIUS  DIGGS,  private,  Company  G,  371st  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Ardeuil,  France,  September  30,  1918.  After  his  com- 
pany had  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  an  advanced  position  under  severe 
machine-gun  and  artillery  fire,  this  soldier  went  forward  and  rescued  wounded 
soldiers,  working  persistently  until  all  of  them  had  been  carried  to  shelter. 

Home  address,  Henry  Diggs,  father,  Lilesville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

PRESTON  ALEXANDER  McLENDON,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  United 
States  Navy,  attached  to  the  5th  Regiment,  United  States  Marine  Corps.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Blanc  Mont,  France,  October  3-4,  1918. 
During  heavy  action  he  continually  pushed  his  dressing  station  to  more  ad- 
vantageous positions.  Although  in  great  danger  because  of  a  severe  shelling, 
he  dressed  his  patients  in  an  exposed  position,  using  his  dugout  for  the 
seriously  wounded. 

Home  address,  W.  J.  McLendon,  father,  Morven,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37,  W.  D., 
1919.) 
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ASHE  COUNTY: 

ROBERT  E.  L.  KILBY,  private,  first  class,  Company  K,  9th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Mihiel,  France,  September  14,  191S. 
Private  Kilby  volunteered  to  go  with  his  company  commander  to  reconnoiter 
a  German  trench  before  a  contemplated  advance.  They  encountered  a  German 
officer  with  seven  men  in  the  trench.  Private  Kilby  successfully  cleaned  the 
trench  and  saved  his  captain's  life  by  his  coolness  and  exceptional  courage. 

Home  address,  Mr.  Elijah  Kilby,  father,  Grayson,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46,  W.  D„ 
1919.) 

WILLIAM  M.  WALLACE  (serial  number  1320330),  private,  first  class,  Com- 
pany E,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Mazinghien, 
France.  October  19,  1918.  With  another  soldier  Private  Wallace  volunteered 
and  rescued  a  wounded  comrade  from  an  exposed  position  in  front  of  the  line, 
after  two  other  men  had  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  do  so. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Mary  Wallace,  mother.  Othello,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  50,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

BLADEN  COUNTY: 

EDWARD  LEDWELL.  private,  Company  H,  131st  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Bois  de  Chaume,  France,  October  9,  1918.  Ad- 
vancing single-handed  against  a  machine  gun,  Private  Lidwell  put  it  out  of 
action,  killing  its  crew  of  three  and  preventing  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  com- 
pany, thus  saving  many  lives. 

Home  address,  Wallace  Brauon,  nephew,  24  Seventeenth  St.,  White  Oak, 
N.  C.      (G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*HARVEY  L.  LEDWELL.  sergeant,  Company  A,  4th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  le  Channel,  France,  July  26,  1918.  Although 
seriously  wounded,  he  refused  aid  of  his  men,  who  stopped  to  assist  him,  order- 
ing them  forward  and  directing  their  attack  until  they  had  passed  beyond 
hearing  distance. 

Home  address,  Wallace  Brauon,  24  Seventeenth  St.,  White  Oak,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

ERNEST  S.  SAVAGE,  first  lieutenant,  316th  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Grimacourt.  France,  November  11,  1918. 
Although  so  sick  from  gas  that  he  could  hardly  move,  and  vomiting  heavily 
into  his  gas  mask,  he  successfully  conducted  the  fire  of  his  machine-gun 
platoon  in  the  face  of  heavy  shrapnel,  gas,  and  machine-gun  fire.  He  received 
no  medical  attention  until  late  in  the  afternoon  after  the  attack  was  over. 

Home  address,  Samuel  A.  Savage,  father.  Council,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

BRUNSWICK  COUNTY: 

FORNEY  B.  MINTZ,  sergeant,  Company  A,  308th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Binarville,  France,  September  28,  191S.  Sergt. 
Mintz,  in  command  of  a  platoon,  worked  his  way  through  the  enemy  rear 
guard  and  captured  five  machine  guns  and  an  ammunition-carrying  party. 
Although  badly  wounded  when  an  organized  position  of  the  enemy  was  en- 
countered he  made  his  way  back  to  request  reinforcements  and  brought  with 
him  two  german  prisoners,  from  whom  valuable  information  was  obtained. 

Home  address,  Sam  B.  Mintz,  father,  Mill  Branch,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

*Deceased. 
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*BENJAMIN  B.  SMITH,  private,  Company  A,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  After 
being  wounded  twice  in  making  attacks  with  his  own  organization,  he  joined 
Australian  troops  and  attacked  with  them,  being  wounded  a  third  time  before 
he  consented  to  be  evacuated. 

Home  address,  W.  M.  Smith,  father,  Ash,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  21,  W.  D.  1919.) 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY: 

BRYAN  BECKWITH,  second  lieutenant,  Company  F,  119th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  25,  1918.  At 
imminent  peril  to  his  life,  Lieutenant  Beckwith  (then  a  sergeant)  and  two 
companions  extinguished  a  fire  in  an  ammunition  dump,  caused  by  a  bursting 
shell,  thereby  preventing  the  explosion  of  the  dump  and  saving  the  lives  of  a 
large  number  of  men  who  were,  in  the  vicinity. 

Home  address,  Robert  B.  Beckwith,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

WILLIAM  HERREN,  first  sergeant,  Machine  Gun  Company,  56th  Infantry 
(Army  serial  number  559453).  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Ville-Savoye,  France,  August  7,  1918.  He  carried  guns  and  ammunition  to 
the  front-line  platoons  through  an  intense  barrage  after  several  carrying 
details  had  failed  to  get  through.  He  then  volunteered  to  stay  with  the  right- 
flank  platoon,  which  was  under  heavy  fire  in  an  exposed  position.  During  the 
afternoon  he  and  one  other  man  pushed  forward  with  a  captured  machine  gun 
and  assisted  materially  in  breaking  up  several  hostile  counter  attacks  during 
the  day. 

Next  of  kin,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Herren,  mother,  22  Herren  Avenue,  West  Asheville, 
N.  C.     (G.  O.  64,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

HARVEY  S.  HESTER,  first  lieutenant,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  October  10,  1918.  Although 
severely  wounded  in  the  back  by  shrapnel,  he  led  his  platoon  forward,  covering 
a  flank  of  his  battalion,  which  was  exposed  to  heavy  enemy  fire. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hester,  Kenilworth  Park,  Asheville,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
35,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

HAROLD  A.  HUDSON,  sergeant,  first  class,  Company  C,  105th  Field  Signal 
Battalion.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  Sergeant  Hudson  and  a  number  of  other  members  of  a 
signal  detachment  were  wounded  by  shell  fire  while  proceeding  through  an 
enemy  counter-barrage  to  the  front  line,  but  disregarding  his  own  injuries, 
this  soldier  administered  first  aid  to  his  wounded  comrades  and  then  extended 
a  telephone  line  to  the  advance  message  center,  and  with  five  men  maintained 
and  operated  the  message  center. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Asheville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  November  11,  1919, 
p.  536.) 

ETHEN  S.  KOON,  second  lieutenant,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  31,  1918.  Ignoring  his  severe 
wound,  suffered  in  the  advance  of  his  platoon  against  the  enemy  south  of 
Ypres,  he  remained  with  his  men  until  all  the  wounded  had  been  evacuated 
and  personally  directed  the  reorganization  of  his  position  until  ordered  to  the 
rear  by  his  commanding  officer. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Koon,  mother,  P.  O.  Box  343,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 


♦Deceased. 


ROBERT  S.  PIERCE,  private,  first  class,  Company  C,  105th  Field  Signal 
Battalion.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  27,  1918.  After  the  signal  detachment  of  the  118th  Infantry  had 
suffered  severe  casualties  and  were  no  longer  able  to  aid  in  maintaining  lines 
between  the  118th  and  117th  Regiments,  Private  Pierce  rendered  valuable 
services  by  keeping  up  the  entire  line  of  communication,  working  day  and 
night  under  constant  and  sweeping  artillery  fire.  Almost  uninterrupted  service 
was  maintained  between  the  regiments,  owing  in  great  part  to  his  untiring 
energy. 

Home  address,  Robert  F.  Pierce,  father,  Fire  Department,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  46,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

LOCKWOOD  WILLIAMS  (Army  serial  number  2384231),  first  sergeant, 
Company  I,  60th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Clery-le- 
Petit,  France,  November  5,  1918.  When  his  company  was  held  up  by  a 
machine-gun  nest,  First  Sergeant  (then  Sergeant)  Williams,  with  two  soldiers 
attacked  the  nest,  killed  two  gunners  and  captured  eight  prisoners.  This  act 
made  it  possible  for  his  company  to  advance  and  clear  the  bridgehead  for  the 
crossing  of  the  brigade. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Addie  Williams,  mother,  Asheville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  71, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

BURKE  COUNTY: 

ALBERT  L.  RUST,  master  engineer,  Company  D,  105th  Engineers.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
He  commanded  a  platoon  of  Engineers  following  the  first  wave  of  the  infantry 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  a  road  for  the  artillery.  Under  heavy  shell  and 
machine-gun  fire,  he  directed  the  work  with  exceptional  ability,  at  one  time 
leading  his  platoon  in  advance  of  the  Infantry.  By  organizing  covering  parties 
and  utilizing  two  automatic  riflemen,  who  had  become  separated  from  their 
own  unit,  he  kept  his  platoon  intact,  capturing  35  prisoners  and  cleaning  out 
three  machine-gun  nests  in  the  course  of  his  operations.  While  making  a 
reconnaissance  ahead  of  his  platoon  he  personally  took  nine  Germans,  after 
wounding  their  officer.  As  a  result  of  his  skillful  leadership  and  gallant  con- 
duct his  mission  was  successfully  carried  out. 

Home  address,  David  L.  Rust,  father,  Morganton,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  145,  W.  D., 
1918.) 

CABARRUS  COUNTY: 

ALBERT  LEE  CRANFORD  (serial  number  1310721),  private,  Company  D, 
118th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  27,  1918.  After  all  his  comrades  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and 
he  himself  injured  by  an  enemy  hand  grenade,  Private  Cranford  defended  his 
post  single-handed  in  the  face  of  a  German  bombing  attack  until  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  He  then  continued  on  duty  with  his  company,  refusing  to  be 
evacuated  until  he  was  severely  gassed  later. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Cora  Cranford,  sister,  Concord,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  50,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

ERNEST  B.  GREEN,  private,  Company  D,  118th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  25,  1918.  Although 
stunned  and  bruised  by  a  shell  which  burst  in  his  trench,  he  went  to  the  aid 
of  a  comrade  outside  of  the  trench  and  brought  him  to  safety.  This  was  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy  and  under  heavy  shelling. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Green,  18  South  Valley  Street,  Concord,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 
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*CARL  O.  JONES,  private.  Company  E,  118th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Montebrain,  France,  October  8,  1918.  Crawling  to  the 
flanks  of  a  German  machine-gun  nest,  he  covered  the  crew  with  his  rifle  from 
a  distance  of  30  yards  and  captured  12  of  the  enemy.  This  gallant  soldier 
was  subsequently  killed  in  action. 

Home  address,  John  Jones,  Gibson  Mill,  Concord,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

JOSEPH  H.  LAUGHLIN  (Army  serial  No.  56681),  private,  Company  A, 
28th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Cantigny,  France, 
May  28-30,  1918.  In  command  of  the  battalion  runners,  Private  Laughlin 
volunteered  to  carry  messages  through  unusually  heavy  fire.  During  a  very 
critical  period  of  the  fighting  he  twice  went  through  a  machine-gun  barrage 
to  the  front  line  to  obtain  information  when  no  word  from  that  source  had 
been  received  for  a  long  period.- 

Home  address,  J.  F.  Laughlin,  father,  178  Depot  Street,  Concord,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  98,  W.  D„  1919.) 

*  ALBERT  McKAY  (Army  serial  No.  1865857),  corporal,  Company  C,  105th 
Engineers.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Montbrehain,  France, 
October  8,  1918.  Corporal  McKay,  a  runner,  passed  unfalteringly  through 
heavy  enemy  shell  fire  to  inform  platoon  leaders  of  the  location  of  cover  from 
the  advance  enemy  counter-barrage,  continuing  to  expose  himself  until  all 
were  protected,  thereby  preventing  many  casualties.  As  he  was  returning 
from  this  mission  he  was  badly  wounded  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Next  of  kin,  Mrs.  Belle  Branton  McKay,  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  87, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

THOMAS  A.  MOORELAND  (Army  serial  number  1312068),  private,  first 
class,  Company  K,  118th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Saint  Martin,  Revere,  France,  October  17,  1918.  He  volunteered  to  go  forward 
with  another  soldier  to  attack  a  machine-gun  emplacement  which  was  holding 
up  a  part  of  our  line.  Advancing  over  open  ground  under  heavy  fire,  these 
two  men  destroyed  the  enemy  position,  capturing  three  prisoners  and  allowing 
a  resumption  of  the  general  advance. 

Home  address,  Sam  M.  Mooreland,  father,  185  Young  Street,  Concord,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  81,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*  VANCE  SHANKLE  (Army  serial  No.  1312113),  corporal,  Company  K,  118th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Martin-Riviere, 
France,  October  17,  1918.  When  the  advance  of  his  company  was  held  up,  he 
volunteered  to  go  forward  with  another  soldier,  to  reduce  a  machine-gun  em- 
placement. Advancing  in  front  of  our  lines,  these  two  soldiers  attacked  the 
enemy  position,  destroyed  it,  and  captured  three  prisoners.  Corporal  Shankle 
was  killed  in  action  shortly  afterwards. 

Next  of  kin,  Brooks  B.  Shankle,  brother,  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  87, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

ZEBULON  B.  THORNBURG,  first  lieutenant,  118th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Montebrain,  France,  October  8-16,  1918.  Al- 
though he  was  severely  wounded  on  October  8  to  such  an  extent  that  eating 
was  impossible,  he  remained  as  second  in  command  until  the  night  of  October 
16,  when  he  was  again  wounded  during  an  advance  by  his  company. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Thornburg,  West  Depot  Street,  Concord,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

♦Deceased. 
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CALDWELL  COUNTY: 

WILLIAM  J.  McDADE,  sergeant,  Company  B,  117tli  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Geneve,  France,  October  8,  1918.  While 
advancing  with  his  platoon  on  the  morning  of  October  8,  Sergeant  McDade 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  hip,  but  insisted  upon  remaining  with  his 
platoon.  He  was  again  wounded  twice  by  machine-gun  fire,  but  continued  to 
the  objective,  where  he  materially  aided  in  consolidating  the  position.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  the  aid  station  by  his  commanding  officer  and  was  later 
evacuated  to  the  hospital. 

Home  address,  Fletcher  R.  McDade,  brother,  Lenoir,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

EDWARD  L.  SPENCER,  second  lieutenant,  371st  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  north  of  Ardeuil,  France,  September  30,  1918.  Hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  machine-gun  fire,  he  nevertheless  continued  to 
remain  with  his  platoon,  leading  it  successfully  through  an  intense  barrage  of 
machine-gun  and  artillery  fire  to  its  position.  He  remained  on  duty  with  his 
command  until  two  days  later,  when  his  regimental  commander  ordered  him 
to  the  rear. 

Home  address,  J.  T.  Spencer,  father,  Lenoir,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  46,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

CAMDEN  COUNTY: 

BURT  T.  FORBES  (Army  serial  number  1316253),  corporal,  Company  I, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium, 
September  1,  1918.  While  his  patrol  was  acting  as  a  flank  guard,  with  orders 
not  to  fire  unless  absolutely  necessary,  he  detected  an  enemy  patrol  of  eight 
men  approaching  and  starting  to  set  up  a  machine  gun.  Crawling  forward 
alone,  he  charged  the  enemy  patrol  and,  single-handed,  killed  three  Germans 
and  routed  the  other  five. 

Home  address,  Stephen  B.  Forbes,  father,  Old  Trap,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  SI,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

WALTER  S.  FOREHAND  (Army  serial  No.  1316251),  sergeant,  Company  L, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  Sergeant  Forehand  showed  exceptional  bravery  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  by  advancing  with  another  soldier,  though  separated  from  his 
platoon,  in  the  attack  by  his  regiment  on  September  29,  1918.  They  found 
four  privates,  also  lost  in  the  smoke  and  fog,  and  with  this  small  party  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  objective.  During  their  advance  they  surprised  and  cap- 
tured 92  Germans,  including  several  officers,  without  other  aid.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  all  the  prisoners  back  to  the  military  police,  and  then 
rejoined  their  platoon. 

Home  address,  B.  S.  Forehand,  father,  South  Mills,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  78,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

CARTERET  COUNTY: 

*YOUMAN  Z.  WEEKS,  corporal,  Company  F,  118th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  30,  1918,  and 
October  8,  1918.  Corporal  Weeks  on  the  morning  of  September  30,  when  two 
enemy  machine  guns  were  making  a  part  of  the  line  untenable,  advanced  across 
open  ground  upon  one  of  the  guns,  rushed  the  position  alone,  captured  the  gun 
and  five  of  the  enemy,  and  shot  down  the  sixth,  who  endeavored  to  escape.  By 
this  gallant  act  he  prevented   the   enemy   from   enfilading  our  position   and 
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thereby  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his  comrades.     In  a  later  advance,  while 
leading  his  men  in  an  attack  upon  an  enemy  machine-gun  nest,  he  was  killed. 
Home  address,  Mrs.  Mary  Weeks,  North  Cedar  Point,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  133, 
W.  D.,  1918.) 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY: 

MONROE  C.  HOOPER  (Army  serial  No.  1316313),  corporal,  Company  I, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Busigny,  France, 
October  10,  1918.  Knocked  down  by  the  explosion  of  an  explosive  bullet  be- 
neath his  helmet,  he  regained  his  feet  and  led  the  members  of  his  patrol 
against  a  hostile  patrol  which  had  been  encountered.  Though  he  and  his  men 
were  outnumbered  nearly  five  to  one,  he  led  the  advance  against  the  enemy, 
himself  killing  seven  Germans. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Hooper,  wife,  Andrews,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  81,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

HENRY  G.  KELLY,  private,  Company  G,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  20,  1918.  Voluntarily 
advancing  alone  against  a  machine-gun  nest  which  was  causing  heavy  casual- 
ties in  his  platoon,  he  bombed  the  enemy  position,  killing  five  of  the  crew  and 
capturing  the  remaining  three. 

Home  address,  U.  E.  Kelly,  grandfather,  Andrews,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

ROBERT  McDONALD,  private,  first-class,  Company  M,  119th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October  9-10,  1918. 
He  showed  exceptional  bravery  and  courage  by  going  forward  alone  on  many 
occasions  to  gain  information  of  the  enemy.  He  remained  on  duty  with  his 
company  after  being  wounded  until  ordered  to  the  rear  for  treatment. 

Home  address,  John  Moshburn,  uncle,  Regal,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

DECATUR  F.  ROSE,  private,  Company  K,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October  11,  1918.  During  an 
attack  by  his  regiment  he  was  carrying  a  message  from  his  platoon  commander 
to  company  headquarters.  On  the  way  he  met  an  enemy  patrol,  and  although 
alone,  immediately  opened  fire  upon  them,  continuing  to  fire,  after  being 
wounded  in  both  legs,  until  enemy  had  been  completely  routed. 

Home  address,  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Rose,  father,  Unaka,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

CHOWAN  COUNTY: 

JOHN  C.  BYRUM  (serial  No.  1312091),  first  sergeant,  Company  E,  120th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1918.  Although  he  was  wounded  at  the  very  start  of  the  attack, 
Sergeant  Byrum  continued  with  the  advance,  reorganizing  scattered  units  and 
leading  them  back  to  the  line.  Later  his  arm  was  shot  off,  but  he  steadily 
refused  evacuation  until  loss  of  blood  so  weakened  him  that  he  was  taken  to 
the  rear. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Byrum,  mother,  Edenton,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  50,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY: 

HERBERT  O.  CHAMPION,  private,  first-class,  sanitary  detachment,  105th 
Engineers.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  July  16,  1918.  When  an 
enemy  airplane  dropped  a  bomb  in  the  camp  of  his  organization,  killing  one 
soldier  and  wounding  seven,  including  himself,  he  administered  first  aid  to  the 
other  wounded,  helped  to  carry  them  to  the  dressing  station,  and  there  gave 
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further  assistance  in  dressing  and  evacuating  the  wounded  men,  never  men- 
tioning his  own  serious  injuries  until  he  knew  that  all  the  others  had  been 
cared  for. 

Home  address,  Dr.  C.  C.  Champion,  father,  Mooresboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  145, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

THOMAS  B.  GOLD,  first  lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  119th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Busigny,  France,  October  9,  1918,  and 
Mazinghein,  France,  October  18-19,  1918.  During  the  attack  of  October  9,  he 
established  his  aid  post  in  a  roadside  shrine  up  with  the  front  line,  where  he 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  wounded.  On  another  occasion  he  estab- 
lished alone  a  post  close  to  the  front  line,  where  he  again  gave  treatment  until 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  forced  him  to  withdraw.  During  the  advance  of 
October  18-19,  he  established  another  front-line  post  under  the  enemy  fire,  and 
thus  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  troops. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Gold,  wife,  Lawndale,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

DENNIS  C.  TURNER,  captain,  30th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Mezy,  France,  July  15,  1918.  Although  completely  surrounded 
and  his  ammunition  exhausted,  Captain  (then  lieutenant)  Turner  refused  to 
surrender.  Assembling  his  platoon  of  about  18  men,  he  made  a  dash  for  our 
lines  through  the  enemy's  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  all  available  cover  and  using  grenades  and  ammunition  found  on  the  way, 
succeeded  in  joining  our  troops. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Turner,  Shelby,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

COLUMBUS  COUNTY: 

ROBERT  F.  LEWIS,  corporal,  Company  G,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  His 
section  having  been  stopped  by  a  concealed  machine  gun,  Corporal  Lewis,  on 
his  own  initiative,  crawled  forward  alone  over  ground  swept  by  machine-gun 
fire.  Attacking  the  nest  with  bombs  and  firing  at  it  with  his  rifle,  he  killed 
the  entire  crew,  numbering  seven,  and  thereby  cleared  the  way  for  the  further 
advance  of  his  section. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Errie  A.  Lewis,  wife,  Wananish,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

CRAVEN  COUNTY: 

JOHN  C.  DUFFY,  second  lieutenant,  Company  F,  53d  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Landersbach,  Alsace,  October  4,  1918.  Dur- 
ing an  attack  by  a  German  raiding  party  of  about  300  men  he  took  command  of 
a  post  where  the  five  men  manning  it  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by  liquid  fire. 
By  his  coolness  and  fearless  exposure  of  himself  he  was  able  to  hold  the  post 
with  a  small  reinforcement.  After  the  raid  he  removed  some  20  grenades 
which  had  become  dangerously  hot,  due  to  the  fire,  and  were  about  to  explode. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Blanchard,  mother,  28  Pollock  St.,  New  Bern, 
N.  C.     (G.  O.  130,  W.  D.,  1918.) 

RAY  F.  SHUPP,  first  lieutenant,  4th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Gland,  France,  July  21,  1918.  After  crossing  the  Marne  with 
the  leading  platoon  of  his  company,  Lieutenant  Shupp,  with  two  companions, 
made  a  surprise  attack  on  the  enemy  machine-gun  emplacement  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  one  gun  and  eight  prisoners. 

Residence  at  appointment:  33  National  Avenue,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
126,  W.  D.  Nov.  11,  1919,  p.  547.) 
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*LAWRENCE  E.  THOMPSON,  corporal,  Company  F,  16th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Boissons,  France,  July  19,  1918.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  location  of  a  machine-gun  which  was  inflicting  heavy 
losses  upon  his  platoon,  he  unhesitatingly  went  forward  and  was  killed  in  the 
performance  of  this  courageous  duty. 

Home  address,  Ulysses  G.  Thompson,  uncle,  Thurman,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  15, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY: 

EDGAR  BLANCHARD  (Army  serial  No.  1880391),  private,  Company  G, 
120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  He  displayed  marked  personal  bravery,  capturing  single- 
handed  seven  Germans  whom  he  came  upon  in  a  trench  and  dugout.  While 
taking  the  prisoners  to  the  rear  he  met  a  wounded  soldier,  and  preferring  to 
return  to  the  firing  line,  turned  the  prisoners  over  to  the  wounded  man  and 
rejoined  his  squad. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Addie  Blanchard,  mother,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

DANIEL  B.  BYRD,  first  lieutenant,  Company  F,  119th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Escafourt,  France,  October  10,  1918.  Lead- 
ing a  small  detachment  under  heavy  fire,  while  the  regiment  was  making  an 
advance,  he  encountered  stiff  resistance  which  threatened  to  cut  his  detachment 
from  the  main  line.  By  his  utter  disregard  of  the  great  danger,  and  the 
prompt  placing  of  his  automatic  rifles,  he  made  it  possible  for  his  detachment 
to  return  to  the  lines.  He  was  wounded  by  shrapnel,  but  he  remained  with 
the  men  until  ordered  to  the  rear  by  his  commanding  officer. 

Home  address,  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrd,  brother,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

OTIS  R.  DOUGLAS,  private,  Company  C,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Hear- 
ing cries  of  distress  from  a  disabled  tank,  he  assisted  an  officer  by  advancing 
in  the  face  of  terrific  machine-gun  and  shell  fire  to  the  spot.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  tank  was  subject  to  point-blank  fire  of  artillery,  he  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  badly  wounded  tank  commander  and  removing  him  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Otis  R.  Douglas,  wife,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

EDGAR  S.  W.  DRAUGHON,  private,  Sanitary  Detachment,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Quentin,  France,  September  29 
to  October  20,  1918.  Throughout  this  period  Private  Draughon  labored  un- 
ceasingly in  evacuating  the  wounded  from  the  front  line  to  the  battalion  aid 
post.  On  October  19,  with  complete  disregard  for  his  personal  safety,  he 
advanced  under  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  beyond  the  front  line,  ren- 
dered first  aid  to  a  wounded  officer  and  assisted  him  to  the  rear. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Draughon,  mother,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.     (G.  O.  35,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

WALTER  J.  FILL  YAW  (Army  serial  No.  2340137),  private,  Medical  De- 
tachment, 4th  Infantry,  3rd  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
near  Cunel,  France,  October  5,  1918.  Having  been  wounded  and  ordered  to  the 
rear,  Private  Fillyaw  nevertheless  continued  to  administer  first-aid  treatment 
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to  other   wounded   men  under  constant   shell  fire,   until  he  was  wounded  a 
second  time,  when  he  was  evacuated,  despite  his  protests. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.  Nov.  11, 
1919,  p.  532.) 

*HENRY  H.  HALL  (Army  serial  No.  1316674),  private,  Company  L,  119th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Voormezeele,  Belgium, 
August  31,  1918.  When  the  carrier  of  a  Lewis  gun  crew  was  killed,  he  took 
his  place,  and  the  ammunition  becoming  exhausted,  volunteered  to  go  for  a 
new  supply  under  heavy  fire.  Wounded  while  on  this  mission,  he  opened  fire 
on  the  enemy  with  his  rifle,  engaging  a  hostile  patrol  until  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  second  bullet. 

Next  of  kin,  Horace  W.  Hall,  father,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Hope  Mills,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  87,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

ROBERT  J.  LAMB,  major,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  In  command  of  a 
company  he,  with  two  other  men,  rushed  a  machine-gun  post  which  was  hold- 
ing up  the  advance,  killing  the  German  crew.  Later,  separated  from  part  of 
his  command,  owing  to  a  dense  smoke  screen,  he  found  himself  with  a  few 
men  in  front  of  three  German  machine-gun  nests.  Leading  the  attack,  he 
captured  the  enemy  positions  with  25  prisoners. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  James  W.  Lamb,  mother,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

NOEL  E.  PATON,  sergeant,  Company  A,  344th  Battalion,  Tank  Corps.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Woel,  France,  September  14,  1918. 
While  on  a  reconnaissance  patrol  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire  he  was  seri- 
ously wounded  and  ordered  to  the  rear.  Refusing  to  seek  safety,  he  crawled 
to  the  assistance  of  two  comrades  whom  he  had  seen  disappear  under  a  burst 
of  shrapnel,  and  with  one  arm  useless,  attempted  to  render  aid  while  he  was 
himself  suffering  from  loss  of  blood. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Allen,  mother,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

GEORGE  B.  WARD,  private,  Company  D,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  When 
his  company  was  halted  by  enemy  machine-gun  fire,  Private  Ward  rushed  the 
hostile  position  and  killed  one  gunner  with  his  bayonet.  Later  in  the  engage- 
ment he  came  upon  20  of  the  enemy  in  a  trench.  He  bayoneted  3  of  these  and 
took  the  others  prisoners.    He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  action. 

Home  address,  Thomas  Ward,  father,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

DARE  COUNTY: 

ELWOOD  TWIFORD  (Army  serial  No.  1314770),  private,  Company  A, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  Having  become  separated  from  the  remainder  of  his 
squad  in  a  heavy  fog  and  being  surrounded  by  several  enemy  machine  gun- 
ners, Private  Twiford  set  up  his  automatic  rifle,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
killed  or  captured  all  of  the  enemy  near  him. 

Home  address,  W.  J.  Twiford,  father,  East  Lake,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  87,  W.  D., 
1919.)      (See  also  G.  O.  98,  W.  D.,  1919,  page  18.) 
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DAVIDSON  COUNTY: 

DUNCAN  J.  DEVANE,  sergeant,  Company  C,  115th  Machine-Gun  Bat- 
talion. For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  23, 
1918.  Upon  learning  that  several  members  of  his  platoon  had  been  wounded 
by  enemy  shell  fire,  he  immediately  left  his  dugout  and  went  to  their  assistance. 
After  carrying  one  man  to  shelter  and  being  knocked  down  by  a  bursting  shell 
in  so  doing,  he  returned  to  the  shelled  area  and  helped  carry  the  rest  of  the 
wounded  men  to  the  dressing  station  500  yards  away  across  a  field  which  was 
being  heavily  bombarded  with  gas  and  high-explosive  shells. 

Home  address,  Dr.  James  D.  Devane,  father,  East  Arcadia,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

JOHN  W.  FAUST,  sergeant,  Machine-gun  Company,  38th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Cunel,  France,  October  22,  1918.  After 
all  the  officers  of  his  company  had  been  wounded,  Sergeant  Faust  (then  cor- 
poral) assumed  command,  and  with  great  courage  and  bravery  organized  a 
detachment,  recapturing  two  of  his  machine  guns  that  had  fallen  to  the  enemy 
in  a  counter-attack  in  the  earlier  days. 

Home  address,  T.  W.  Faust,  father,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  J.  PARKER  (Army  serial  No.  1319291),  sergeant,  Company  A, 
120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  Severely  wounded  in  the  abdomen  while  in  charge  of  a 
detail  carrying  up  trench  mortar  ammunition,  he  refused  to  be  evacuated, 
advancing  500  yards,  until  his  left  arm  was  blown  off  by  shell  fire.  Refusing 
to  be  carried  on  a  stretcher,  which  he  said  was  needed  for  more  severely 
wounded  men,  he  walked  2  kilometers  to  the  first-aid  station. 

Home  address,  Joseph  C.  Parker,  Lexington,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  81,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

ANDREW  H.  VARNER  (Army  serial  No.  1315405),  private,  first-class, 
Company  D,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Belli- 
court, France,  September  29,  1918.  Seeing  that  wounded  companion  had  been 
abandoned  by  stretcher-bearers  because  of  intense  enemy  shelling,  he  took  two 
enemy  prisoners,  and  going  out  with  them  for  75  yards  through  heavy  fire, 
rescued  the  wounded  soldier. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Jane  Varner,  mother,  Thomasville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

RAY  WILLIAMS  (Army  serial  No.  1319337),  bugler,  Company  A,  120th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Vaux  Andigny,  France, 
October  8-12,  1918.  Throughout  this  period  Bugler  Williams,  acting  as  com- 
pany runner,  showed  utter  disregard  for  personal  safety  in  carrying  messages 
under  fire.  On  October  10,  when  the  advance  of  his  company  was  checked  by 
enemy  machine-gun  and  direct  artillery  fire,  he  carried  a  message  of  great 
importance  to  battalion  headquarters  and  returned  with  an  answer  through  a 
hail  of  bullets  and  shells.  He  continued  to  carry  messages  until  he  dropped 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  even  then  begged  to  be  permitted  to  resume  his 
duties. 

Home  address,  M.  T.  Williams,  father,  Lexington,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  87,  W.  D., 
1919.)      (See  also  G.  O.  98,  W.  D.,  1919,  page  38.) 

DAVIE  COUNTY: 

*CHARLES  JORDAN  (Army  serial  No.  1316133),  private,  Company  H, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.     He  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  enemy  fire  to  save  his 
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comrades,  going  forward  in  advance  of  our  lines  to  attack  machine-gun  nests. 
After  reducing  one  enemy  nest  with  rifle  grenades,  he  proceeded  to  attack 
another,  and  while  doing  so  was  killed  by  enemy  snipers. 

Next  of  kin,  George  W.  Jordan,  father,  Coleemee,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  87,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

DUPLIN  COUNTY: 

I  SHAM  R.  WILLIAMS,  second  lieutenant,  7th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Fossey,  France,  July  21,  1918.  He  led  a  patrol  across 
the  Marne  River  under  intense  machine-gun  fire,  and  when  his  boat  was  sunk 
twice  swam  the  river  to  correct  the  fire  of  his  covering  detachment  and  to 
bring  his  patrol  to  safety  after  their  mission  had  been  accomplished. 

Home  address,  Mary  Lyde  Hicks  Williams,  mother,  Faison,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44, 
W.  D„  1919.) 

DURHAM  COUNTY: 

THOMAS  P.  BANE  (Army  serial  No.  1307266),  corporal,  Company  C,  117th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Busigny,  France,  October 
9,  1918.  Corporal  Bane,  while  leading  his  squad  in  the  advance  with  his 
company,  was  wounded  by  a  machine-gun  bullet  in  the  head.  Despite  his 
wound  he  continued  in  the  advance  until  the  objective  was  reached  and  the 
position  consolidated.  Corporal  Bane  on  the  day  previous,  in  company  with 
two  comrades,  rushed  a  nearby  machine-gun  nest,  killing  five  of  the  enemy 
and  capturing  the  remainder. 

Home  address,  Daniel  D.  Bane,  father,  203  Elm  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  78,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

OLLIE  POPE,  private,  Company  C,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai,  France,  October  9,  1918. 
He  was  wounded  in  action  between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai,  France,  and 
after  having  his  wounds  dressed,  he  was  unable  to  locate  his  company.  He 
returned,  however,  to  the  front  line  and  fought  throughout  the  day,  locating 
and  returning  to  his  own  organization  after  dark. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Pope,  1101  Worth  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

LAWRENCE  STANFIELD,  color  sergeant,  Headquarters  Company,  120th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1918.  While  attached  to  the  regimental  intelligence  service  he  was 
severely  gassed,  but  after  receiving  first-aid  treatment  he  insisted  on  return- 
ing to  duty.  Gassed  a  second  time  and  relieved  for  a  short  period,  he  per- 
sonally made  a  search  for  wounded  men,  and  finding  a  large  number,  went  to 
the  aid  station  and  brought  stretcher-bearers.  He  continued  this  work  until 
he  was  blinded  by  the  effects  of  the  gas. 

Home  address,  R.  H.  Stanfield,  father,  705  East  Main  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  133,  W.  D.,  1918.) 

HUBERT  O.  TEER,  first  lieutenant,  Company  L,  371st  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Ardeuil,  France,  September  29,  1917. 
Severely  wounded  in  the  back  about  11  a.  m.,  Lieutenant  Teer  continued  to 
command  his  platoon  until  4  p.  m.,  when  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from 
action  on  account  of  complete  exhaustion. 

Home  address,  Mr.  Nello  L.  Teer,  brother,  Durham,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  21,  W.  D., 
1919.) 
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EDGECOMBE  COUNTY: 

SAMUEL  R.  BROWN,  sergeant,  Company  F,  322d  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  November  9,  1918,  near  Moranville  and  Grimacourt, 
France.  After  having  been  wounded  in  the  afternoon  of  November  9,  he  had 
this  wound  dressed  and  returned  to  his  platoon  through  very  heavy  enemy 
artillery  and  machine-gun  fire.  When  his  platoon  was  relieved  he  returned  to 
the  former  position  through  enemy  artillery  fire  to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded 
man  and  assisted  him  to  the  rear. 

Home  address,  J.  F.  Brown,  father,  Macclesfield,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.. 
1919.) 

THOMAS  W.  CARLISLE  (Army  serial  No.  1315229),  sergeant,  Company 
D,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt, 
France,  September  29,  1918,  and  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October  12,  1918. 
He  volunteered  with  two  comrades  and  went  in  advance  of  our  lines,  under 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  and  rescued  a  wounded  soldier.  Later,  when  his 
platoon  had  been  reduced  to  four  men,  he  inspired  them  by  his  personal 
courage  to  hold  their  position  until  reinforcements  arrived. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Bessie  C.  Cobb,  sister,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81,  W.  D.. 
1919.) 

THOMAS  H.  ROYSTER,  first  lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  attached  to  30th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Crexancy,  France,  July 
15,  1918.  When  casualties  during  the  offensive  of  July  15,  1918,  had  become 
so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  work  in  the  open,  Lieutenant  Royster  exposed 
himself  to  the  severe  fire  for  ten  hours,  dressing  and  caring  for  the  wounded. 

Residence  at  appointment:  Tarboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  Nov.  11,  1918, 
page  546.) 

GARLAND  SPAIN,  corporal,  Company  E,  322d  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Moranville,  France,  November  9,  1918.  Leading 
his  squad  against  six  enemy  machine  guns,  during  which  time  he  was  hit 
twice  from  the  exacting  fire  therefrom,  he  drove  the  enemy  from  the  strong- 
hold, making  possible  the  further  advance  of  his  company. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Mattie  Hines,  sister,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

CHARLES  F.  STEPHENSON  (Army  serial  No.  1329349),  corporal,  Com- 
pany D,  105th  Engineers.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Bellicourt, 
France,  September  29,  1918.  As  Corporal  Stephenson  and  his  squad  were 
engaged  in  planking  over  a  shell  hole,  they  were  fired  on  from  the  side. 
Locating  the  course  of  the  fire  by  a  flash,  he  attacked  the  enemy  position  with 
his  rifle,  killing  one  German,  taking  two  prisoners,  and  clearing  the  adjacent 
shell  holes.  His  quick  initiative  and  bravery  saved  the  lives  of  his  men  and 
prevented  an  interruption  of  their  work. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Delia  Dupree  Stephenson,  wife,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  98,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

FORSYTH  COUNTY: 

MACK  C.  BYRD,  first  sergeant,  Company  D,  2d  Engineers.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Bois  de  Belleau,  France,  June  3,  1918.  Although 
badly  wounded  and  suffering  intense  pain,  Sergeant  Byrd  refused  evacuation, 
remaining  and   assisting  his  commanding  officer  throughout  the  operations. 

Home  address,  Frank  W.  Byrd,  brother,  Zeigler  Street,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.     (G.  O.  23,  W.  D.,  1919.) 
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JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  private,  Company  H,  117th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Busigny,  France,  October  9,  1918.  When  his 
platoon  was  subjected  to  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from  the  front  and  flanks. 
Private  Jordan  courageously  operated  his  automatic  rifle  from  an  exposed 
position  with  such  good  effect  that  lire  superiority  was  maintained  until  rein- 
forcements arrived. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Clara  Jordan,  wife,  303  Devonshire  Street,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

MACK  O.  OLIVER,  sergeant,  Company  H,  28th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  west  of  the  Meuse,  France,  October  11,  1918.  After 
having  been  severely  wounded  by  shrapnel,  he  refused  to  leave  the  lines, 
realizing  the  urgent  need  of  men.  After  being  relieved,  he  walked  to  the 
dressing  station,  despite  his  weakness  from  loss  of  blood  and  his  painful 
suffering  from  the  wound. 

Home  address,  Mack  Oliver,  father.  Second  and  Shady  Ave.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

^HERBERT  S.  TURRENTINE,  private,  Company  C,  119th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  31,  1918.  After 
his  platoon  sergeant  and  a  corporal  had  been  shot  while  firing  an  automatic 
rifle,  he  ran  forward  across  an  open  space  and  picked  up  the  gun,  but  was 
instantly  killed  by  sniper  fire  while  attempting  to  get  the  automatic  gun  back 
into  action. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Shaw,  sister,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

DONALD  L.  WAGNER,  sergeant,  314th  Ambulance  Company,  304th  Sani- 
tary Train.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Montfaucon,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  He  heard  a  cry  for  help  while  in  a  dugout  having  his 
own  wounds  dressed.  Although  it  was  during  a  particularly  heavy  shell  fire, 
he  immediately  went  outside  and  carried  the  wounded  man  to  shelter.  Later 
that  day,  when  the  dressing  station  caught  fire,  he  made  his  way  into  the 
burning  dressing  station  under  heavy  shell  fire  and  secured  surgical  equip- 
ment necessary  to  save  a  patient's  life. 

Home  address,  John  L.  Wagner,  father,  2514  North  Liberty  Street,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  37,  W.  D..  1919.) 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY: 

DALTON  SMITH  (Army  serial  No.  1319720),  private,  Company  B,  120th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Mazinghein,  France, 
October  19,  1918.  Acting  as  a  scout,  Private  Smith  fearlessly  advanced  ahead 
of  his  company  under  heavy  fire  and  sent  back  all  obtainable  information  to 
the  company  commander.  While  standing  erect  in  the  open  and  directing 
effective  rifle  fire  at  the  retreating  enemy,  he  was  seriously  wounded. 

Home  address,  Dalton  Smith,  father,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

GASTON  COUNTY: 

*BEN  F.  DIXON,  captain,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in 
action,  near  Vaux,  Andigny,  France,  September  29-1918.  He  was  severely 
wounded  during  the  early  part  of  the  operations  against  the  Hindenburg  line ; 
his  company  having  only  one  officer  he  remained  on  duty.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  received  a  second  wound  and  again  refused  to  leave  his  men.     When  he 
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saw  that  the  front  waves  of  his  company  were  getting  into  a  barrage,  he  at 
once  went  forward  to  stop  them,  and  while  doing  so  he  was  killed. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Dixon,  Sr.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  133,  W.  D., 
1918.) 

JAMES  W.  HOLLAND,  sergeant,  first-class,  Company  D,  105th  Engineers. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29, 
1918.  While  suffering  from  severe  wounds,  and  still  subjected  to  intense 
artillery  fire,  Sergeant  Holland  directed  the  evacuation  of  his  platoon  com- 
mander, and  fully  instructed  his  junior  sergeant  before  he  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  evacuated. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  James  C.  Holland,  mother,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  21, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

GATES  COUNTY: 

*WALLACE  GREEN,  sergeant,  Company  M,  6th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  at  Frapelle,  France,  August  17,  1918.  He  unhesitat- 
ingly and  with  great  coolness  and  courage  went  forward  under  a  heavy  enemy 
barrage  to  destroy  wire  entanglements  and  continued  this  hazardous  work 
until  killed. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green,  mother,  Eure,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  15,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY: 

JAMES  M.  ELLINGTON,  first  lieutenant,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Severely 
wounded  in  an  attack,  he  refused  to  stop  for  first-aid,  leading  his  men  forward 
under  heavy  fire.  When,  after  several  hours  fighting,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
rear  by  his  battalion  commander,  he  returned  to  the  front  line  after  having 
his  wound  dressed,  directing  the  work  of  reorganizing  his  command  and  con- 
solidating  the  position  that  had  been  won. 

Home  address,  James  M.  Ellington,  father,  Oxford,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

GRAHAM  W.  HARRIS,  sergeant,  Machine-gun  Company,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29, 
1918.  Becoming  separated  from  his  platoon  in  the  dense  smoke  and  fog  with 
five  other  soldiers,  Sergeant  Harris  kept  his  men  together  and  continued  the 
advance  under  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire.  Upon  reaching  the  ob- 
jective, he  made  a  personal  reconnaissance  600  yards  to  the  front,  captured 
several  prisoners,  and  assisting  in  breaking  up  three  machine-gun  nests.  He 
remained  in  this  advanced  position  until  he  was  ordered  back. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Harris,  mother,  Oxford,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

*PAUL  B.  JENKINS,  sergeant,  Headquarters  Company,  315th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Gibercy,  France,  November  11,  1918. 
While  installing  telephone  line  his  regiment  started  an  attack.  The  enemy 
responded  with  a  terrific  barrage,  and  before  the  communication  was  com- 
pleted Sergeant  Jenkins  was  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  encounter.  Bravely  he 
remained  at  his  post,  endeavoring  to  establish  telephone  service,  but  was 
instantly  killed  by  shell  fire. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Strother,  sister,  Granville  County,  Frank- 
linton,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

♦Deceased. 
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JOHN  B.  MAYES,  Jr.,  captain,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Belliconrt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Captain  Mayes,  with 
eight  other  soldiers,  comprising  his  company  headquarters'  detachment,  cleaned 
out  enemy  dugouts  along  the  banks  of  a  canal,  capturing  242  prisoners. 

Home  address,  John  B.  Mayes,  father,  Stem,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

WILLIAM  H.  POWELL,  sergeant,  Machine-gun  Company,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29, 
191S.  Sergeant  Powell,  then  a  private,  took  charge  of  four  other  soldiers  who 
had  become  separated  from  their  platoon  and  led  them  forward  toward  the 
objective.  Attacking  a  machine-gun  nest,  they  captured  seven  prisoners  and  a 
Maxim  gun,  which  they  immediately  put  into  action  and  fired  2,000  rounds  at 
the  enemy.  They  then  continued  to  advance  under  heavy  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire. 

Home  address,  J.  B.  Powell,  father,  Oxford,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

GUILFORD  COUNTY: 

ROBERT  L.  CAMPBELL,  first  lieutenant,  368th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Binarville,  France,  September  27,  1918.  In  the 
afternoon  of  September  27,  Lieutenant  Campbell  saw  a  runner  fall  wounded 
in  the  middle  of  a  field  swept  by  heavy  machine-gun  fire.  At  imminent 
peril  to  his  own  life,  and  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  he  crossed  the  field  and 
carried  the  wounded  soldier  to  shelter. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Campbell,  wife,  913  Lindsay  Street,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.      (G.  O.  27,  W.  D.  1919.) 

DELBERT  FARRINGTON  (Army  serial  No.  317910),  sergeant,  Company  M, 
312th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Novitskaya,  Siberia, 
July  2,  1919.  After  his  platoon  commander  was  severely  wounded,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  platoon  and  led  it  in  such  a  skillful  manner  as  to  gain  supe- 
riority of  fire  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  without  further  loss  to  the 
platoon. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Box  52,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  133,  W.  D. 
Dec.  20,  1919.) 

HARVEY  M.  LEDWELL,  sergeant,  Company  A,  4th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  le  Channel,  France,  July  26,  1918.  Although 
very  seriously  wounded,  he  refused  aid  of  his  men,  who  stopped  to  assist  him, 
ordering  them  forward  and  directing  their  attack  until  they  had  passed  beyond 
hearing  distance. 

Emergency  address:  Wallace  H.  Branon,  nephew,  24  Seventeenth  St.,  White 
Oak,  N.  C.  Residence  at  enlistment:  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  125,  W.  D. 
Nov.  11,  1919,  page  539.) 

ERNEST  MORGAN,  private,  Company  L,  118th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  October  12,  1918.  While  his 
company  was  consolidating  its  position,  he  crept  into  a  shell  hole  50  yards  from 
the  enemy's  lines.  He  remained  there  throughout  the  day  without  food  or 
water  and  sniped  at  and  killed  ten  of  the  enemy.  His  deadly  aim  kept  down 
the  observation  from  the  German  lines  and  enabled  his  company  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  consolidation. 

Home  address,  C.  A.  Morgan,  father,  500  Wise  Street,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  133,  W.  D.,  1918.) 
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HALIFAX  COUNTY: 

WILLIE  HIGSON,  corporal,  Company  C,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  He 
showed  extraordinary  heroism  and  courage  in  leading  his  men  under  heavy 
shrapnel  and  enfilading  machine-gun  fire  during  the  attack  on  the  Hindenburg 
line.  During  a  temporary  halt  he  acted  as  runner  through  this  fire,  and 
attempted  to  return  after  being  severely  wounded. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Higson,  mother,  Rosemary,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

*ERNEST  HYMAN,  private,  Machine-gun  Company,  120th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
Becoming  separated  from  his  organization  in  the  smoke  and  fog,  Private 
Hyman  joined  another  soldier  and  was  instrumental  in  breaking  up  three 
machine-gun  nests  and  capturing  four  prisoners.  After  reaching  the  objective, 
he  volunteered  and  accompanied  a  reconnaissance  patrol  600  yards  beyond  the 
line  to  the  enemy.    He  has  since  been  killed  in  action. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hyman,  mother,  Route  No.  1,  Palmyra,  N.  C. 

HARNETT  COUNTY: 

OLLIE  R.  LINK,  cook,  Company  M,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October  9-10,  1918.  Hearing  that 
the  casualties  in  his  company  were  very  heavy,  he  left  his  place  in  the  kitchen 
and  joined  his  comrades  on  the  front  line.  From  there  he  advanced  alone  a 
distance  of  200  yards  and  located  two  machine-gun  nests,  the  journey  being 
done  in  the  face  of  heavy  enemy  fire. 

Home  address,  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Link,  father,  Buies  Creek,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY: 

JOHN  CARVER  (Army  serial  number  1316155),  corporal,  Company  H,  119th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1918.  With  another  soldier  he  attacked  and  demolished  two  enemy 
machine-gun  posts  200  yards  in  advance  of  our  lines.  He  then  stood  guard  at 
the  entrance  of  a  dugout  while  the  other  soldier  entered  it  and  brought  out 
75  Germans  and  3  officers,  who  were  taken  back  to  the  line  as  prisoners. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Mary  Carver,  mother,  Plott,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

HENDERSON  COUNTY: 

ALEXANDER  HOLLINGSWORTH,  corporal,  Company  B,  354th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Remonville,  France,  November  1, 
1918.  He  led  his  combat  group  against  a  machine-gun  position  through  an 
intense  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire,  and  although  severely  wounded,  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  machine  gun  and  crew.  He  refused  to  be  evacuated 
until  he  had  reported  to  his  company  commander. 

Home  address,  Isaac  A.  Hollingsworth,  father,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

EDGAR  E.  McDOWELL,  private,  Company  F,  118th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Monterehain,  France,  October  8,  1918. 
When  the  second  wave  of  his  company  was  confronted  by  two  enemy  machine- 
gun  posts,  which  had  been  passed  over  by  the  first  wave,  Private  McDowell, 
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from  a  prone  position,  sniped  at  these  posts  and  then  rushed  one  of  them.  In 
so  doing  he  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  hut  he  continued  on  and  succeeded  in 
killing  two  Germans  and  capturing  four  others.  The  other  posts,  containing 
twenty  of  the  enemy,  surrendered  shortly  afterwards. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.  Nov.  11, 
1919,  page  540.) 

GEORGE  BLAIN  WARD,  sergeant,  Company  A,  118th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8,  1918.  Taking 
command  of  the  company  after  all  officers  had  become  casualties,  he  reor- 
ganized it  and  led  it  under  hostile  shelling  and  withering  machine-gun  fire  to 
its  objective.  He  remained  in  command  until  painfully  wounded  on  the 
following  day. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ward,  mother,  Brickton,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

IREDELL  COUNTY: 

*  SAMUEL  C.  HART,  private,  first-class,  Company  G,  119th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
After  having  been  seriously  wounded  in  the  arm,  which  caused  much  pain 
and  loss  of  blood,  he  continued  to  advance,  carrying  a  Lewis  gun,  and  pouring 
aii 'effective  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  until  he  was  killed  in  the  attack. 

Home  address,  Samuel  B.  Hart,  father,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  46,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

JULIAN  K.  MORRISON,  second  lieutenant,  Tank  Corps.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  in  the  Bois  Quart  de  Reserve,  France,  September  12,  1918. 
Preceding  his  tanks  on  foot,  Lieutenant  Morrison  captured  a  machine-gun 
nest.  Though  he  was  twice  wounded,  he  continued  in  action  for  two  days 
thereafter. 

For  the  following  acts  of  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Very,  France, 
September  28,  1918,  Lieutenant  Morrison  is  awarded  an  oak-leaf  cluster,  to 
be  worn  with  the  distinguished  service  cross.  During  the  attack  on  Charpentry 
and  the  Bois  de  Montrebeau,  he  led  a  platoon  of  five  tanks,  directing  his  tanks 
on  foot,  400  yards  in  advance  of  the  infantry,  under  intense  fire.  Three  of 
his  tanks  were  put  out  of  action  by  artillery  fire,  but  he  continued  in  action 
with  the  remaining  two  until  dark,  when  he  directed  the  work  of  rescuing  the 
crews. 

Home  address,  Mr.  A.  J.  Salley,  247  East  Broad  Street,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  46,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

JACKSON  COUNTY: 

JULIUS  JESSE  BRYSON  (Army  serial  No.  1310635),  first  lieutenant,  Com- 
pany D,  118th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt, 
France,  September  27,  1918.  Although  wounded  very  seriously  in  the  knee  by 
Shrapnel,  Sergeant  Bryson  remained  in  charge  of  his  platoon  for  more  than 
24  hours,  during  a  critical  period  of  the  operations.  Due  to  his  excellent 
example  of  courage,  leadership,  and  skill  in  handling  them,  his  platoon  suc- 
cessfully repelled  a  number  of  enemy  attacks  during  this  period  of  time. 

Home  address,  S.  J.  Bryson,  father,  Webster,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  64,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*WALTER  WALDROOP  (Army  serial  No.  55383),  private,  first-class, 
Machine-gun  Company,  26th  Infantry,  1st  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Verdun,  France,  October  9,  1918.  Private  Waldroop,  with  an 
officer  and  six  other  soldiers,  drove  off  a  violent  assault  of  50  of  the  enemy 
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after  a  terrific  pistol  and  grenade  fight,  thereby  holding  Hill  269,  which  was  of 
the  utmost  tactical  importance.  During  the  fighting  Private  Waldroop  was 
killed. 

Emergency  address:  Mrs.  E.  H.  Waldroop,  mother,  Sylva,  N.  C.  Residence 
at  Enlistment:  Sylva,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.  Nov.  11,  1919,  page  550.) 

JOHNSTON  COUNTY: 

*WILLIAM  C.  BARBOUR,  private,  first-class,  Company  C,  119th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Busigny,  France,  October  9,  1918. 
During  the  operations  near  Busigny  on  October  9,  he,  with  one  other  soldier, 
voluntarily  left  his  place  of  comparative  safety  and  advanced  into  the  open  in 
the  face  of  close-range  machine-gun  fire  to  rescue  a  severely  wounded  com- 
rade. He  received  a  severe  wound  while  engaged  in  this  self-appointed  task, 
from  which  he  later  died. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Mandy  Barbour,  mother,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Smithfield, 
N.  C.     (G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

ELIJAH  A.  CAPPS,  private,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  In  the  face  of 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  Private  Capps,  with  two  other  soldiers,  attacked  and 
put  out  of  action  an  enemy  machine-gun  post,  capturing  a  German  officer  and 
three  soldiers. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Lillie  Capps,  wife,  R.  No.  2,  Princeton,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

DEWITT  HARDISON,  private,  first-class,  Company  G,  105th  Field  Signal 
Battalion.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1918.  Being  a  member  of  a  detail  to  establish  communication  with 
the  front  line,  Private  Hardison  was  caught  in  an  enemy  barrage,  during 
which  his  detail  suffered  many  casualties.  Although  badly  gassed,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  entire  day,  always  exposed  to  heavy  artillery  fire,  after 
which  he  assisted  in  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hardison,  Kenly,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  21,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

CARLTON  STEPHENSON,  corporal,  Company  B,  120th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Catillon,  France,  October  18,  1918.  Se- 
verely wounded,  he  remained  with  his  automatic  rifle  section  in  an  exposed 
position,  covering  the  withdrawal  of  his  company.  Although  almost  sur- 
rounded, he  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  enemy  and  held  his  position  through- 
out the  day. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Bidie  A.  Stephenson,  mother,  Clayton,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

LEE  COUNTY: 

ALVIN  O.  BRIDGES,  private,  first-class,  Company  D,  120th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
With  eight  other  soldiers,  comprising  the  company  headquarters  detachment, 
he  assisted  his  company  commander  in  cleaning  out  enemy  dugouts  along  a 
canal  and  capturing  242  prisoners. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Bridges,  mother,  R.  No.  3,  Jonesboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
37,  W.  D„  1919.) 
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LENOIR  COUNTY: 

PAUL  G.  HAWKINS  (Army  serial  No.  1317111),  sergeant,  Machine-gun 
Company,  119tli  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Belli- 
court,  France,  September  2S-29,  1918.  As  a  platoon  runner  he  showed  marked 
personal  bravery,  repeatedly  carrying  important  messages  over  shell-swept 
areas  and  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  sometimes  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  He  remained  constantly  on  duty  for  two  days,  and  when  his  section 
leader  became  separated  from  his  section,  took  command  and  led  it  with 
success. 

Home  address,  John  O.  Hawkins,  father,  Kinston,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

*BURNWELL  C.  JACKSON,  private,  Company  F,  16th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Soissons,  France,  July  19,  1918.  He,  alone, 
captured  a  machine  gun,  killed  two  of  the  crew,  and  took  the  remaining  three 
prisoners.  Later  in  the  same  day  he  was  killed  while  making  a  similar 
attempt. 

Home  address,  Jesse  L.  Jackson,  brother,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  15,  W.  D„  1919.) 

MACON  COUNTY: 

WALTER  EUGENE  FURR,  private,  S2d  Company,  6th  Regiment,  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Vierzy, 
France,  July  19,  1918.  Unaided  Private  Furr  crept  forward  in  advance  of  his 
line,  searched  an  underground  tunnel,  captured  five  Germans,  and  brought 
them  back  through  heavy  machine-gun  and  shell  fire. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Franklin,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.  Nov.  11,  1919, 
page  533.) 

THOMAS  M.  MOSS,  private,  Company  I,  324th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  in  Bois  de  Manheaulles,  France,  November  9,  1918.  With 
utter  disregard  for  personal  safety,  he  went  forward  under  intense  machine- 
gun  fire  to  rescue  an  officer  who  had  been  mortally  wounded. 

Home  address,  William  W.  Moss,  U.  S.  Postoffice,  Gneiss,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

MADISON  COUNTY: 

JOSEPH  L.  BRADLEY  (Army  serial  No.  40617),  private,  first-class,  Com- 
pany L,  9th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Medeah 
Ferme,  France,  October  8,  1918.  Without  regard  for  his  own  safety,  Private 
Bradley  worked  unceasingly  as  a  stretcher-bearer,  caring  for  the  wounded  of 
other  companies,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own,  and  inspiring  others  to  greater 
efforts  by  his  example  of  courage  and  endurance. 

Home  address,  Henry  L.  Bradley,  father,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Marshall,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  78,  W.  D„  1919.) 

WILLIAM  H.  SPRINGS  (Army  serial  No.  42618),  sergeant,  Company  E, 
16th  Infantry,  1st  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  south  of 
Soissons,  France,  July  18,  1918.  After  his  platoon  commander  had  been 
wounded,  Sergeant  Springs  took  command,  reorganized,  and  led  the  platoon 
forward  through  heavy  fire  to  all  its  objectives,  in  which  attack  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  also  rendered  gallant  service  before  Montdidier  and 
St.  Mihiel,  during  both  of  which  operations  he  was  wounded. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Route  No.  3,  Marshall,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35,  W.  D. 
June  15,  1920.) 
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MARTIN  COUNTY: 

HUGH  B.  MARTIN  (Army  serial  No.  1317775),  corporal,  Machine-gun 
Company,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Busigny, 
France,  October  10,  1918.  When  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  held  up  by 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  he  rushed  his  section  forward  to  a  position  300  yards 
in  advance  of  our  front  lines,  engaged  and  silenced  the  enemy,  and  allowed  a 
renewal  of  the  advance.  He  displayed  marked  personal  bravery  under  terrific 
enemy  fire. 

Home  address,  Jebtha  B.  Martin,  brother,  Williamston,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

CHARLES  R.  MOBLEY,  sergeant,  Company  F,  119th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  25,  1918.  At 
imminent  peril  to  his  own  life,  Sergeant  Mobley  and  two  companions  extin- 
guished a  fire  in  an  ammunition  dump  caused  by  a  bursting  shell,  thereby 
preventing  the  explosion  of  the  dump  and  saving  the  lives  of  a  large  number 
of  men  who  were  in  the  vicinity. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Mobley,  mother,  Williamston,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32. 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY: 

THOMAS  L.  ALEXANDER,  first  lieutenant,  327th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Chatel-Chehery,  France,  October  8,  1918.  Leading 
the  first  attack  wave,  he  was  painfully  wounded  in  the  mouth.  He  continued 
on  through  the  heavy  fire  for  a  distance  of  10,000  yards  until  his  objective 
was  reached.  Organizing  his  position  and  consolidating  his  men,  he  remained 
in  command,  though  very  weak  from  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood,  refusing 
treatment  until  relieved. 

Home  address,  F.  R.  Alexander,  brother,  Piedmont  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.     (G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

JOHN  W.  BERRYHILL,  private,  first-class,  Company  D,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29, 
1918.  With  eight  other  soldiers,  comprising  the  company  headquarters  detach- 
ment, he  assisted  his  company  commander  in  cleaning  out  enemy  dugouts  along 
a  canal  and  capturing  242  prisoners. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  John  W.  Berryhill,  wife,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

CARLISLE  C.  COTHRAN  (Army  serial  No.  545136),  sergeant  Medical  De- 
tachment, 30th  Infantry,  3rd  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
near  Crezancy,  France,  July  15,  1918.  Sergeant  Cothran,  though  severely 
injured  in  one  foot  early  in  the  morning,  persevered  in  the  work  of  rendering 
first  aid  and  assistance  to  the  wounded  exposed  to  heavy  shell  fire,  until  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  be  evacuated  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Huntersville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  16,  W.  D.  March  20. 
1920.) 

WILLIAM  CURLEE,  corporal,  Company  F,  9th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Medeah  Farm,  France,  October  3,  1918.  Corporal 
Curlee,  together  with  four  men,  charged  a  machine-gun  nest  containing  three 
machine  guns  and  captured  the  3  guns  and  20  prisoners. 

Home  address,  Miss  Jodie  Curlee,  sister,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  21,  W.  D., 
1919.) 
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GUY  R.  HINSON,  sergeant,  first  class,  Company  F,  105th  Engineers.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  August  27,  1918.  He  was  in  charge  of  a 
platoon,  delivering  a  highly  concentrated  gas-cloud  attack  against  the  enemy, 
when  the  cloud  unexpectedly  flared  back.  After  leading  his  men  to  a  place 
of  safety,  this  soldier  went  back  into  the  cloud  four  times  at  imminent  peril 
to  his  own  life,  collecting  and  rescuing  others  who  had  been  overcome.  Con- 
ducting his  platoon  through  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  he  put  them  in  charge  of 
another  sergeant  with  instructions  to  resume  their  mission,  while  he  again 
returned  to  search  for  gassed  men,  and  found  all  but  two.  His  excellent 
leadership  and  unusual  courage  prevented  many  casualties,  and  at  the  same 
time  effected  the  completion  of  an  important  mission. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Dela  Hinson,  610  East  7th  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  145,  W.  D.,  1918.) 

LOUIS  E.  JOHNSTON,  corporal,  Machine  Gun  Company,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Mazinghein,  France,  October  18-19, 
1918.  When  his  platoon  became  separated  from  the  battalion  to  which  it  was 
attached,  Corporal  Johnston  proceeded  under  heavy  fire  along  a  road  with 
which  he  was  unfamiliar  and  established  liaison  with  his  battalion. 

Home  address,  J.  A.  Johnston,  father,  Davidson,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

BENJAMIN  A.  POORE,  brigadier  general,  7th  Infantry  Brigade.  For 
repeated  acts  of  extraordinary  heroism  at  Bois  de  Septsarges,  France,  Septem- 
ber 27,  and  at  Bois  du  Fays,  France,  October  11,  1918.  At  Bois  de  Septsarger, 
on  September  27,  General  Poore  personally  reformed  his  disorganized  troops, 
who  were  falling  back  through  lack  of  command,  and  because  of  severe  casual- 
ties. Under  heavy  fire,  he  led  them  to  the  lines,  and  presented  an  unbroken 
front  to  the  enemy.  Again  on  October  11,  in  the  region  of  Bois  de  Fays,  he 
gathered  together  troops  who  were  taking  refuge  from  hostile  fire  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  support  commander. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Poore,  126  East  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*DANIEL  C.  POPLIN,  private,  Company  H,  4th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Roncheres,  France,  July  29,  1918.  He  repeatedly 
carried  messages  between  his  own  and  another  company  across  an  open  field 
swept  by  heavy  machine-gun  and  sniper  fire  and  was  killed  while  on  one  of 
these  missions. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Mary  Poplin,  920  North  Caldwell  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*JOHN  O.  RANSON,  first  lieutenant,  371st  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Ardeuil,  France,  September  29,  1918.  When  his  com- 
pany was  held  up  by  an  enemy  machine-gun  nest,  Lieutenant  Ranson  volun- 
teered and  led  his  platoon  in  an  attack  on  the  position,  and  while  attempting 
to  carry  out  his  mission  was  killed. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  John  O.  Ranson,  wife,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  20, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

JOHN  F.  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  2,  1918.  He  volunteered 
to  destroy  an  enemy  pillbox  which  had  caused  many  casualties  in  his  battalion. 
With  much  skill  and  daring  he  led  a  daylight  patrol,  under  heavy  shell  and 
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machine-gun  fire,  rushed  the  pillbox,  killed  or  wounded  the  occupants,  and 
accomplished  his  mission. 

Home  address,  John  F.  Williams,  Sr.,  father,  201  East  Liberty  Street,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.      (G.  O.  143,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY: 

BEN  G.  DAVIS,  private,  Company  C,  115th  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  23,  1918.  When 
several  members  of  his  platoon  were  severely  wounded  by  shell  fire,  Private 
Davis,  though  himself  severely  wounded,  went  through  the  bombardment  to  a 
dugout  and  procured  assistance  for  his  comrades,  guiding  a  rescuing  party  to 
their  assistance. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Marie  Davis,  mother,  512  Nunn  Street,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.      (G.  O.  35,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*  JAMES  C.  LODER,  second  lieutenant,  26th  Infantry.  On  July  18,  1918,  he 
gallantly  inspired  his  platoon  to  three  vigorous  and  successful  advances 
against  machine-gun  fire  near  Soissons,  France,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
killed. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  James  C.  Loder,  P.  O.  Box  422,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  132,  W.  D.,  1918.) 

*DAVID  WORTH  LORING,  first  lieutenant,  115th  Machine  Gun  Battalion. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  23,  1918. 
When  his  gun  positions  were  rendered  untenable  by  shell  fire  and  his  men 
ordered  to  seek  shelter  in  dugouts,  Lieutenant  Loring  left  a  place  of  safety 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  all  of  his  men  were  under  cover  and  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  shell,  dying  on  his  way  to  the  hospital. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Viola  Shaw  Loring,  wife,  117  South  17th  Street,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.      (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*JOSEPH  J.  LOUGHLIN,  captain,  322d  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  action  near  Moranville,  France,  November  9,  1918.  At  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life,  he  went  forward  through  heavy  machine-gun  fire  to  locate  a  nest 
of  machine  guns  which  was  holding  up  the  advance  of  the  regiment.  He 
located  the  machine  guns  so  that  1-pounders  could  silence  them,  but  was 
killed  by  the  enemy  machine-gun  fire. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Eleanor  K.  Loughlin,  wife,  513  South  Front  St.,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.      (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

HARMON  C.  RORISON,  first  lieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  22d  Aero  Squad- 
ron, Air  Service.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Beaumont,  France. 
November  3,  1918.  While  on  a  bombing  mission  with  5  other  pilots,  his  patrol 
was  attacked  by  18  enemy  planes  (type  Fokker).  Three  of  his  comrades  were 
immediately  shot  down,  but  he  continued  in  the  fight  for  30  minutes,  and 
destroyed  two  Fokkers  which  were  attacking  the  other  two  members  of  his 
patrol.  With  his  plane  badly  damaged  and  himself  wounded,  he  succeeded 
in  shooting  down  another  Fokker  just  before  one  of  his  guns  was  put  out  of 
action.  By  skillful  maneuvering  he  shook  off  the  rest  of  the  Fokkers  and 
reached  his  lines,  15  miles  away,  in  safety. 

Home  address,  Charles  C.  Chadbourn,  uncle,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

SILAS  V.  SNEEDEN,  private,  Company  C,  115th  Machine  Gun  Battalion. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  23,  1918. 
Upon  learning  that  his  platoon  commander  and  several  comrades  had  been 
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wounded  by  heavy  shell  fire,  he  voluntarily  left  his  dugout  and  went  to  their 
assistance,  helping  to  carry  them  500  yards  to  the  dressing  station  across  an 
open  field  heavily  bombarded  with  gas  and  high-explosive  shells. 

Home  address,  Thomas  V.  Sneeden,  father,  Sea  Gate,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

SAMUEL  F.  YOPP,  Jr.,  sergeant,  Medical  Corps,  119th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Hargicourt,  France,  September  28,  1918. 
While  directing  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded  he  was  severely  gassed,  but 
refused  to  be  evacuated  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  dressing  station  to 
which  he  had  been  assigned.  He  displayed  marked  fortitude  and  personal 
bravery,  working  constantly  to  help  the  wounded. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Yopp,  Sr.,  mother,  202  South  Ninth  Street, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  81,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY: 

CHARLES  W.  PARKER,  second  lieutenant,  Company  L,  371st  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ardeuil,  France,  September  29- 
October  1,  1918.  Severely  wounded  in  the  foot  September  29,  Lieutenant 
Parker  remained  on  duty  and  ably  commanded  his  platoon  until  October  1, 
1918. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Jamie  J.  Parker,  Woodland,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  21,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

ORANGE  COUNTY: 

♦JOSEPH  H.  JOHNSTON,  first  lieutenant,  322d  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  at  Beulay,  France,  October  15,  1918.  Lieutenant  John- 
ston led  a  daylight  patrol  behind  the  German  front  line  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  information  as  to  the  reported  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Discovering 
an  enemy  machine  gun,  he  led  his  men  in  an  attempt  to  capture  it,  but  when 
they  were  about  25  yards  away  the  gun  opened  fire  and  this  officer  was 
mortally  wounded.  Upon  being  pulled  into  a  trench  by  members  of  the 
patrol,  he  manifested  no  anxiety  concerning  himself,  but  urged  his  men  to 
continue  their  mission. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Johnston,  mother,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  74, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

ISAAC  M.  NEWTON  (Army  serial  number  1316085),  corporal,  Company  H, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  With  another  soldier  he  attacked  and  destroyed  two 
enemy  machine-gun  posts  200  yards  in  advance  of  our  lines.  While  the  other 
soldier  stood  guard  at  the  entrance  of  a  dugout,  he  entered  it  and  brought 
out  75  German  soldiers  and  3  officers,  who  were  taken  back  to  our  lines  as 
prisoners. 

Home  address,  Frederick  Newton,  father,  Carr,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

ONSLOW  COUNTY: 

WILLIAM  E.  PARKER  (Army  serial  number  2993207),  private,  Company  E, 
523d  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Bois  de  Manheulles, 
France,  November  9-11,  1918.  Private  Parker  gave  proof  of  unhesitating  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  disregard  for  personal  safety  by  continually  volunteering  and 
carrying  messages  to  various  units,  crossing  zones  swept  by  machine-gun  and 
heavy  artillery  fire. 

Next  of  kin,  J.  O.  Parker,  father,  Verona,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  81,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

•Deceased. 
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PAMLICO  COUNTY: 

EMERY  W.  MILLS,  second  lieutenant,  311th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Grand  Pre,  France,  October  25,  1918.  Lieutenant  Mills 
asked  permission  to  lead  a  platoon  against  strong  enemy  machine-gun  nests 
which  were  blocking  the  advance  of  the  battalion.  He  not  only  led  his  platoon 
in  a  daring  and  extraordinarily  successful  attack,  but  personally  advanced 
ahead  of  his  platoon  and  captured  two  machine  guns.  During  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  line  he  fearlessly  walked  up  and  down  the  line  under  intense 
machine-gun  and  artillery  fire,  establishing  strong  points  and  encouraging; 
his  men. 

Home  address,  William  P.  Mills,  father,  516  Northcort  St.,  Florence,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

PASQUOTANK  COUNTY: 

*SETH  E.  PERRY  (Army  serial  No.  1316548),  corporal,  Company  K,  119th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1918.  When  a  portion  of  his  company  was  threatened  with  & 
counter-attack  and  he  had  seen  one  runner  killed  in  an  attempt  to  reach  them 
from  company  headquarters  with  orders  to  fall  back,  he  volunteered  for  the 
dangerous  mission.  While  crossing  an  open  field  under  heavy  fire,  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Next  of  kin,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Perry,  mother,  Okisko,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  87,  W.  XX, 
1919.) 

PENDER  COUNTY: 

JOHN  T.  WELLS  (Army  serial  number  1315459),  sergeant,  Company  E> 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  Wounded  at  the  start  of  an  advance,  he  continued  in 
command  of  his  platoon  and  engaging  in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  bayoneted 
three  Germans  and  captured  several  others.  He  displayed  marked  personal 
bravery,  leading  his  platoon  ably  until  forced  to  retire  because  of  loss  of  blood 
from  his  wounds. 

Home  address,  Walter  L.  Wells,  father,  Watha,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

PERSON  COUNTY: 

JESSE  A.  LUNSFORD,  corporal,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  He 
attacked,  single-handed,  a  machine-gun  post  from  which  a  destructive  fire  was 
being  directed  against  his  company.  While  he  was  approaching  the  nest  the 
machine  gun  shot  off  the  butt  of  his  rifle  and  cut  a  hole  in  his  breeches,  but  he 
succeeded  in  getting  close  enough  to  the  nest  to  throw  four  hand  grenades  into 
it  and  then  killed  the  gunner  with  his  bayonet. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Timber  Lake,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126, 
W.  D.,  November  11,  1919,  p.  540.) 

*GUY  JENNINGS  WINSTEAD,  first  lieutenant,  Company  C,  38th  Infantry, 
3d  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Chateau-Thierry, 
France,  during  June  and  July,  1918.  Lieutenant  Winstead  led  four  patrols 
across  the  Marne  River  while  exposed  to  heavy  enemy  machine-gun  fire.  On 
the  second  of  these  patrols  the  boat  was  sunk  and  it  was  necessary  to  swim  the 
river.     While  within  the  enemy  lines  he  and  five  others  raided  a  German  out- 

♦Deceased. 
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post,  killing  five  of  the  enemy,  and  in  spite  of  heavy  enemy  fire,  returned  with 
a  prisoner.  On  July  15,  1918,  shortly  after  leading  his  platoon  under  gas  and 
shell  fire  to  a  position  on  a  hill,  he  was  killed  by  enemy  fire. 

Next  of  kin,  C.  M.  Winstead,  father,  Roxboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  27,  W.  D., 
May  10,  1920.) 

PITT  COUNTY: 

LEWIS   B.   McLAWHORN,   saddler,   machine-gun   company,   23d   Infantry. 

While  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  a  machine-gun  company  of  the  

Infantry,  near  Chateau-Thierry,  France,  one  June  6,  1918,  he  made  eight  trips 
as  a  runner  to  and  from  advance  platoons.  He  showed  heroic  coolness  in  the 
face  of  machine-gun  fire  and  absolute  fearlessness  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  L.  B.  McLawhorn,  wife,  Winterville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  102, 
W.  D.,  1918.) 

ALBERT  JOHN  PEADEN  (Army  serial  No.  1877105),  private,  Company  M, 
118th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Vaux-Andigny, 
France,  October  11,  1918.  While  delivering  a  message,  Private  Peaden  was 
seriously  wounded  by  a  bullet  which  entered  his  cheek  and  passed  through  his 
lower  right  jaw,  but  he  refused  to  be  evacuated  and  continued  on  duty  until 
the  following  day.  Upon  reporting  to  the  aid  station  he  was  evacuated  to  the 
hospital,  where  the  wound  was  found  to  be  so  serious  that  he  was  compelled 
to  remain  there  for  several  weeks. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Farmville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.  November  11, 
1919,  p.  544.) 

ROBESON  COUNTY: 

JAMES  E.  BRACEY  (Army  serial  No.  R154431),  sergeant,  first  class, 
Company  A,  1st  Engineers,  1st  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  north  of 
Exermont,  France,  October  9,  1918.  During  the  attack  on  Hill  269,  when  his 
group  came  under  direct  machine-gun  fire,  Sergeant  Bracey  skillfully  advanced 
his  men  and  then  alone  he  rushed  and  captured  the  enemy  gunner.  His 
gallant  act  enabled  other  members  of  his  group  to  close  in  on  the  enemy  with- 
out loss,  capturing  the  gun  and  forcing  five  of  the  enemy  to  surrender. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Rowland,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  72,  W.  D.  December  6, 
1920.) 

DUNK  DAVIS  (serial  number  1315838),  first  sergeant,  Company  G,  119th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1918.  He  voluntarily  went  forward  to  attack  enemy  machine  guns 
which  were  carefully  concealed  and  raising  havoc  with  his  section  of  the  line. 
He  succeeded  in  putting  both  posts  out  of  action  and  killing  all  the  occupants. 

Home  address,  William  B.  Davis,  father,  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  50, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

GUY  L.  HARTMAN,  first  lieutenant,  6th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Frapelle,  France,  August  17,  1918.  After  having  been 
painfully  wounded,  Lieutenant  Hartman  refused  to  go  to  the  rear  for  treat- 
ment. He  made  his  way  through  a  heavy  barrage  and  brought  up  a  platoon 
that  was  stopped  by  heavy  fire.  Some  time  later,  after  having  his  wound 
dressed,  he  conducted  his  brigade  commander  through  a  heavily  gassed  area, 
after  which  he  remained  constantly  on  duty  until  relieved. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Sally  Agnes  Hartman,  wife,  St.  Pauls,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 
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ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY: 

ALBERT  J.  CAYER,  private,  Company  B,  38th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Mezy,  France,  July  15,  1918.  During  the  intense 
enemy  artillery  preparation  just  prior  to  the  German  offensive  of  July  15, 

1918,  he  voluntarily  made  several  trips  through  the  heaviest  shelling  to  bring 
wounded  comrades  from  the  field. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cayer,  Reidsville,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  23,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

LUTHER  C.  GRIFFITH  (Army  serial  number  1320912),  private,  Company 
G,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt, 
France,  September  29,  1918.  When  the  other  members  of  a  Lewis  gun  crew 
had  become  casualties,  he  operated  the  gun  single-handed,  and  attacking  an 
enemy  machine-gun  emplacement,  killed  the  gunner  and  made  the  other  two 
members  of  the  crew  prisoners. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Griffith,  mother,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

*JAMES  W.  HUDNALL,  sergeant,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
After  being  twice  wounded,  Sergeant  Hudnall  continued  to  lead  his  platoon  in 
attack,  capturing  two  machine  guns.  In  later  action  he  received  additional 
wounds  which  caused  his  death. 

Emergency  address:  Miss  Eva  Hudnall,  sister,  Critz,  Va.  Residence  at 
enlistment:  Spray,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.  November  11,  1919,  p.  536.) 

DEWIE  H.  LAWHORNE,  private,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
In  the  face  of  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  Private  Lawhorne,  with  two  other 
soldiers,  attacked  and  put  out  of  action  an  enemy  machine-gun  post,  capturing 
a  German  officer  and  three  soldiers. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Draper,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.  November  11, 

1919,  p.  539.) 

ROBERT  O.  LINDSAY,  first  lieutenant,  Air  Service,  139th  Aero  Squadron. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bantheville,  France,  October  27, 
1918.  In  company  with  two  other  planes,  Lieutenant  Lindsay  attacked  three 
enemy  planes  (Fokker  type)  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  meters,  and  after  a  sharp 
fight  brought  down  one  of  them.  While  engaged  with  the  two  remaining 
machines,  eight  more  planes  (Fokker  type)  came  at  him  from  straight  ahead. 
He  flew  straight  through  their  formation,  gained  an  advantageous  position, 
and  brought  down  another  plane  before  he  withdrew  from  the  combat. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Lindsay,  mother,  Madison,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

JAMES  G.  MABE,  private,  Company  A,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Having  been 
seriously  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  shrapnel  early  in  the  attack,  Private 
Mabe  refused  to  leave  his  platoon  and,  after  losing  his  rifle,  armed  himself 
with  grenades  and  cleaned  out  numerous  enemy  dugouts.  Not  until  his  com- 
pany had  taken  its  position  for  the  night  did  he  go  to  the  rear. 

Home  address,  J.  M.  Mabe,  father,  Madison,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  35,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

ROBERT  S.  ROSCOE,  sergeant,  Sanitary  Detachment,  120th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Becquigny,  France,  October  10,  1918. 
Going  forward  to  establish  an  aid  post,  Sergeant  Roscoe,  finding  that  the 
advance  had  already  started,  took  his  position  in  the  front  line,  and,  exposed 
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to  terrific  fire,  cared  for  the  wounded  until  the  medical  department  was 
brought  up.  Later,  while  bringing  up  rations,  he  encountered  shell  fire,  and 
although  wounded  and  knocked  down,  he  quickly  regained  his  feet  and  com- 
pleted his  mission. 

Home  address,  E.  R.  Roscoe,  father,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  26,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

HARVEY  H.  SHIVELY,  private,  2d  Battalion,  Intelligence  Section,  120th 
Infantry.  For  repeated  acts  of  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Belli- 
court,  France,  September  29,  1918,  and  near  Becquigny,  France,  October  9, 
1918.  Near  Bellicourt  Private  Shively,  with  an  Australian  soldier,  captured 
42  of  the  enemy,  including  two  officers.  On  October  9,  near  Becquigny,  he 
accompanied  another  soldier  in  penetrating  the  enemy's  outpost  line  and  cap- 
tured two  enemy  machine  gunners,  putting  the  gun  out  of  action. 

Home  address  Mrs.  Martha  Shively,  mother,  Spray,  N.  C. 

JOHN  Y.  STOKES,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant,  20th  Aero  Squadron,  Air  Service. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Etain,  France,  September  16,  1918. 
After  their  own  formation  had  been  broken  up,  Lieutenant  Stokes  and  his 
pilot  voluntarily  continued  on  their  bombing  mission  with  planes  from  another 
squadron.  Although  their  plane  was  thrown  out  of  control  by  anti-aircraft 
fire,  they  proceeded  to  their  objective  and  dropped  their  bombs.  Their  motor 
then  died  completely  and  they  were  attacked  by  an  enemy  combat  plane,  but 
they  fought  off  the  attacking  machine  and  reached  the  Allied  lines,  where  their 
plane  crashed  in  a  forest. 

Home  address,  J.  Y.  Stokes,  father,  West  Market,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

EUGENE  P.  WALKER,  sergeant,  Company  D,  7th  Engineers.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Verdun,  France,  November  4,  1918.  When  three 
boats  in  a  pontoon  bridge  were  destroyed  by  artillery  fire,  he  volunteered  and 
waded  into  the  river  under  heavy  shell  fire  and,  by  holding  up  the  deck  until 
new  boats  were  launched  and  placed  in  position,  although  under  great  physical 
strain,  permitted  the  uninterrupted  crossing  of  the  infantry. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Sally  Walker,  mother,  132  Lindsey  St.,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

ROWAN  COUNTY: 

ROBERT  CLINE  BRANTLEY  (Army  serial  No.  244899),  sergeant,  Com- 
pany D,  1st  Gas  Regiment.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Malan- 
court  Woods,  France,  September  26,  1918.  After  his  detachment  had  been 
ordered  to  the  rear,  Sergeant  Brantley  remained  to  administer  first  aid  to  a 
wounded  comrade,  bringing  him  to  safety  through  withering  machine-gun  fire. 

Home  address,  John  P.  Brantley,  father,  Mount  Ulla,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  87, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

DEWEY  S.  BROWN  (Army  serial  number  123097),  sergeant,  Company  E, 
120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  Wounded  twice  at  the  start  of  an  advance,  he  remained 
in  command  of  his  platoon,  carrying  it  through  to  a  position  near  its  objective, 
when  he  was  wounded  a  third  time  and  forced  to  retire.  His  personal  courage 
was  an  inspiration  to  the  men  under  him. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  William  E.  Graham,  sister,  Mount  Ulla,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
81,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

EMORY  L.  BUTLER  (Army  serial  number  1316455),  corporal,  Company  K, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.     Becoming  separated  from  his  platoon  during  the  advance, 
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lie  continued  500  yards  beyond  the  objective,  and  although  there  were  several 
enemy  machine  guns  near  him,  he  went  to  a  dugout  and  forced  the  35  occu- 
pants to  come  out  and  surrender.  He  was  soon  joined  by  other  members  of 
his  platoon  and  aided  in  cleaning  out  other  nearby  dugouts,  displaying  absolute 
disregard  of  danger. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Sallie  M.  Butler,  mother,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Landis,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  81,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

WILLIAM  B.  LYERLY,  private,  Company  D,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  With 
eight  other  soldiers,  comprising  the  company  headquarters  detachment,  he 
assisted  his  company  commander  in  cleaning  out  enemy  dugouts  along  a  canal 
and  capturing  242  prisoners. 

Home  address,  J.  Lyerly,  father,  R.  No.  1,  Woodleaf,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

SAMPSON  COUNTY: 

GEORGE  S.  BEATTY,  second  lieutenant,  7th  Infantry,  3d  Division.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  le  Rocq  Ferme,  France,  July  15,  1918. 
Having  remained  at  battalion  headquarters,  after  the  relief  of  his  battalion, 
when  the  German  barrage  preceding  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  opened, 
Lieutenant  Beatty,  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  voluntarily  went  out 
through  heavy  destructive  fire  on  a  reconnaissance  of  the  front  lines,  and 
obtained  information  which  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  manner.  He 
encouraged  the  troops  by  his  disregard  for  personal  danger,  and  gave  directions 
for  the  defense  of  the  positions.  It  being  necessary  for  him  to  remove  his 
gas  mask  in  order  to  accomplish  this  mission,  he  was  seriously  burned  by 
mustard  gas. 

Residence  at  appointment:  Lisbon  Street,  Clinton,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D., 
November  11,  1919,  p.  527.) 

*BUCK  A.  CARTER  (Army  serial  No.  1316101),  private,  Company  H,  119th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1918.  Wounded  in  the  hand,  he  continued  in  the  advance,  operating 
his  Lewis  gun  effectively.  He  aided  in  the  capture  of  two  enemy  machine-gun 
posts,  inspiring  those  serving  with  him  by  his  personal  fortitude.  He  was 
killed  later  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Next  of  kin,  Louis  Carter,  father,  Ingold,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  87,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

HAROLD  G.  HUBBARD,  sergeant,  Company  C,  115th  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion. For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  23, 
1918,  During  heavy  hostile  bombardment,  he  voluntarily  left  his  dugout  and 
went  through  the  shell  fire  to  the  assistance  of  his  wounded  platoon  com- 
mander. After  taking  the  officer  to  a  partially  sheltered  position,  he  ran  400 
yards  through  the  barrage  to  secure  a  litter  and  assisted  the  stretcher  bearer 
in  carrying  the  wounded  officer  to  a  dressing  station. 

Home  address,  T.  L.  Hubbard,  father,  Clinton,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

LYMAN  WHITE  (Army  serial  number  1316071),  sergeant,  Company  H, 
119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  When,  with  three  other  men,  he  encountered  a  German 
patrol,  which  outnumbered  them  five  to  one,  he  ordered  his  companions  to 
keep  the  enemy  down  with  fire  from  their  Lewis  gun.     He  then  crept  to  the 
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rear  of  the  hostile  patrol  and  attacked  the  Germans  with  bombs.  At  the  same 
time  his  companions  attacked  from  the  front,  killing  several  of  the  Germans 
and  capturing  nine. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Charles  White,  mother,  Salemburg,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

SCOTLAND  COUNTY: 

LEE  R.  McCLELLAND,  sergeant,  Medical  Detachment,  .371st  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ardeuil,  France,  September  30,  1918. 
While  administering  first-aid  treatment  to  wounded  soldiers  on  the  field, 
Sergeant  McClelland  received  a  painful  wound  on  the  leg,  but  without  mention- 
ing his  injury  he  remained  on  duty,  caring  for  the  wounded  under  shell  fire, 
until  the  regiment  was  relieved. 

Home  address,  Maria  McClelland,  mother,  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  46, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

STANLY  COUNTY: 

OGDEN  DOREMUS  KING,  lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Navy, 
attached  to  the  6th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  United  States  Marine  Corps.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  June  9-10,  1918. 
On  two  successive  days  the  regimental  aid  station  in  which  he  was  working 
was  struck  by  heavy  shells  and  in  each  case  demolished.  Ten  men  were  killed 
and  a  number  of  wounded  were  badly  hurt  by  falling  timbers  and  stone. 
Under  these  harassing  conditions  this  officer  continued  without  cessation  his 
treatment  of  the  wounded,  assisting  in  their  evacuation  and  setting  an  inspir- 
ing example  of  devotion  and  courage  to  the  officers  and  men  serving  under 
tdm. 

Home  address:  Albemarle,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  137,  W.  D.,  1918.) 

ALFRED  W.  SMITH  (Army  serial  No.  1311036),  private,  Company  E,  118th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  east  of  the  La  Selle  River, 
France,  October  17,  1918.  Having  become  separated  from  his  company  in  a 
fog,  Private  Smith,  an  automatic  rifle  gunner,  attached  himself  to  a  company 
in  the  attacking  wave  and  continued  in  the  advance.  Working  his  way 
through  heavy  machine-gun  and  shell  fire,  he  put  his  automatic  rifle  into 
action,  poured  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  enemy  and  aided  materially  in  breaking 
the  hostile  resistance  at  a  critical  time. 

Home  address,  J.  F.  Smith,  father,  Stanfield,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  98,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

SURRY  COUNTY 

DAVID  U.  LATHAM,  wagoner,  Company  G,  5th  Ammunition  Train.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Septsarges,  France,  October  24,  1918. 
When  an  enemy  shell  struck  some  pyrotechnics  stored  in  the  ammunition  dump 
of  his  organization,  he  assisted  in  removing  inflammable  material  and  placing 
the  fire  under  control.  Through  his  coolness  and  courage  the  destruction  of  a 
large  quantity  of  nearby  ammunition  was  avoided. 

Home  address,  John  Williams,  uncle,  Ashburn,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

FRED  C.  PRUITT,  sergeant,  2d  Battalion,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  25,  1918.  At  imminent 
peril  to  his  own  life,  Sergeant  Pruitt  and  two  companions  extinguished  a  fire 
in  an  ammunition  dump,  caused  by  a  bursting  shell,  thereby  preventing  the 
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explosion  of  the  dump  and  saving  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  men  who 
were  in  the  vicinity. 

Home  address,  W.  R.  Pruitt,  father,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.j. 
1919.) 

CLYDE  SHELTON,  sergeant,  Company  L,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Mazinghien,  France,  October  19,  1918.  Sergeant 
Shelton,  who  was  in  command  of  a  platoon,  was  ordered  to  post  an  automatic 
rifle  so  as  to  protect  the  right  flank  of  his  battalion,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  advance  his  line  beyond  a  hedge  and  wire  fence.  Halting 
his  platoon,  he  went  forward  himself  and  under  heavy  fire,  in  clear  view  of 
the  enemy,  he  cut  an  opening  in  the  barrier.  His  courageous  act  permitted 
a  patrol  to  pass  through,  and  the  line  was  subsequently  established  with  a 
minimum  of  casualties. 

Home  address,  William  Shelton,  father,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

UNION  COUNTY: 

SAMUEL  I.  PARKER,  second  lieutenant,  28th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Exermont,  France,  October  5,  1918.  With  total  disre- 
gard for  his  own  personal  danger,  he  advanced  directly  on  a  machine  gun  150 
yards  away  while  the  enemy  were  firing  directly  at  him  and  killed  the  gunner 
with  his  pistol.  In  the  town  of  Exermont  his  platoon  was  almost  surrounded 
after  having  taken  several  prisoners  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy, 
but  despite  the  fact  that  only  a  few  men  of  the  platoon  were  left,  continued  to 
fight  until  other  troops  came  to  their  aid. 

Home  address,  J.  J.  Parker,  brother,  Monroe,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

VANCE  COUNTY: 

JOHN  H.  GILL,  sergeant,  Headquarters  Company,  120th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
After  being  twice  wounded  during  the  attack,  Sergeant  Gill,  with  his  trench 
mortar  section  men  and  stragglers  who  had  become  lost  from  other  companies, 
attacked  a  strong  machine-gun  position  at  the  junction  of  the  tunnel  and  canal, 
and  wounded  the  third  time.  During  the  attack  he  was  wounded  in  13  places 
by  machine-gun  bullets  and  shrapnel,  but  continued  the  attack  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  bravery. 

Home  address,  T.  S.  Gill,  father,  R.  No.  4,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

WAKE  COUNTY: 

JOHN  M.  BAKER,  corporal,  Company  G,  4th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Roncheres,  France,  July  29,  1918.  He  led  a  patrol 
through  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  in  an  attack  on  an  enemy  nest.  Seeing  all 
the  members  of  his  patrol  lying  about,  either  killed  or  wounded,  he  courage- 
ously continued  to  fire,  killing  a  sniper  who  had  been  inflicting  severe  losses. 

For  the  following  act  of  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Cunel,  France, 
October  14,  1918,  he  is  awarded  an  oakleaf  cluster,  to  be  worn  with  the  dis- 
tinguished service  cross.  After  his  platoon  commander  had  been  wounded 
he  took  command,  and  after  being  wounded  himself  refused  to  go  for  treat- 
ment, remaining  to  lead  his  platoon  for  two  days  until  relieved. 

Home  address,  Miss  Carrie  Lowry,  sister,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  32  and  44,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

CORTIS  H.  GARNER,  private,  Company  G,  105th  Field  Signal  Battalion. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt  and  Nauroy,  France, 
September  28  to  October  1,  1918.     Attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the  60th 
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Infantry  Brigade  as  a  dispatch  rider,  he  repeatedly  showed  exceptional  brav- 
ery throughout  the  operations  of  that  brigade.  During  the  engagement  near 
Bellicourt  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  prompt  delivery  of  all 
messages  under  vigorous  shell  tire  and  bombing  raids  by  enemy  aircraft,  riding 
day  and  night  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Home  address,  J.  W.  Garner,  father,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

EDWARD  C.  HARRIS,  second  lieutenant,  321st  Infantry.  For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  action  near  Grimacourt,  France,  November  11,  1918.  Under 
the  fire  of  three  machine  guns,  firing  upon  him  from  different  directions,  he 
took  his  gun  through  the  enemy  wire  and  mounted  it.  He  would  not  permit 
his  men  to  remain  in  such  a  dangerous  position,  and  after  being  wounded 
severely,  ordered  his  men  to  leave  him. 

Home  address,  E.  W.  Harris,  father,  Wendell,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

JAMES  ALLEN  HIGGS,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant,  Air  Service,  Company  C,  3d 
Balloon  Squadron.  For  repeated  acts  of  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Pont-a-Mousson,  France,  July  31  and  August  21,  1918,  and  at  Gesnes,  France. 
October  29,  1918.  On  July  31,  near  Pont-a-Mousson,  he  was  carrying  on  a 
general  surveillance  of  his  sector  from  his  balloon  with  a  French  soldier  when 
an  enemy  plane  dived  from  a  cloud  and  opened  fire  on  the  balloon.  In  immi- 
nent danger,  he  remained  in  the  basket  until  he  had  helped  his  French  com- 
rade, after  whom  he  himself  jumped.  On  August  21,  in  the  same  sector,  he 
was  performing  an  important  mission,  regulating  artillery  fire.  Enemy  planes 
attacked,  and  with  great  gallantry  he  remained  in  the  basket  until  his  assist- 
ant had  jumped.  On  October  29,  near  Gesnes,  he  was  conducting  a  reglage 
ffom  the  basket  with  a  student  observer.  Attacked  by  enemy  planes,  after 
his  balloon  was  burning,  he  would  not  quit  his  post  until  he  had  assisted  his 
companion  to  escape.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  instances  Lieutenant  Higgs  at 
once  reascended  in  a  new  balloon. 

Home  address:  417  North  Blount  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D. 
November  11,  1919.) 

*JOHN  EDWIN  RAY,  captain,  Medical  Corps,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Estab- 
lishing his  first-aid  station  in  the  front  line,  he  advanced  with  the  Infantry. 
He  continued  on  with  the  troops,  caring  for  the  wounded,  until  he  himself  was 
so  badly  wounded  that  he  was  evacuated.  He  died  from  his  wounds  a  few 
days  later. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  John  E.  Ray,  mother,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

HARRY  S.  SILVER,  first  lieutenant,  28th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Exermont,  France,  October  11,  1918.  He  led  a  patrol 
into  the  woods  under  a  severe  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire,  to  establish 
liaison  with  the  units  on  the  left  flank.  He  continued  on  his  mission  after 
three-fourths  of  his  patrol  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  valuable  information  to  his  battalion  commander. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Turner,  sister,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

WILLIAM  OLIVER  SMITH,  first  lieutenant,  Company  D,  318th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  81st  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  north  of 
Haudimont,  France,  November  9-10,  1918.  Lieutenant  Smith  courageously  led 
his  machine-gun  platoon  in  an  attack  on  the  afternoon  of  November  9,  and 
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later  assisted  in  organizing  a  position  for  defense.  On  November  10,  the 
enemy  launched  a  strong  counter-attack  and  the  Infantry  withdrew  under 
cover  of  the  machine-gun  fire.  Later,  when  attacked  by  greatly  superior 
numbers,  Lieutenant  Smith  defended  his  position  an  hour.  Although  wounded 
three  times,  he  persisted  in  his  resistance,  holding  his  position  until  his  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

Residence  at  appointment:  529  North  Wilmington  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  60,  W.  D.  September  22,  1920.) 

*ROBERT  MARSHALL  TEACHEY,  private,  Company  B,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  2,  1918. 
He  volunteered  to  accompany  an  officer  on  a  daylight  patrol  to  destroy  an 
enemy  pillbox.  With  great  courage,  under  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire, 
they  rushed  the  pillbox,  killed  or  wounded  the  occupants,  and  accomplished 
their  mission. 

Home  address,  J.  H.  Teachey,  father,  305  Linden  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  142,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

SAMUEL  F.  TELFAIR,  second  lieutenant,  2d  Anti-aircraft  Machine  Gun 
Battalion.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Brieulles,  France,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1918.  He  was  leading  a  patrol  to  reconnoiter  a  position  for  anti- 
aircraft machine  guns  when  his  group  became  scattered  by  intense  shell  fire. 
Upon  returning  to  the  shell-swept  area  to  look  for  his  patrol,  he  found  one 
of  the  men  severely  wounded.  Making  two  trips  through  the  heavy  shell  fire, 
he  secured  the  assistance  of  Private  Laurel  B.  Heath  and  carried  the  wounded 
soldier  to  safety. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Telfair,  mother,  Cameron  Park,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

WAYNE  COUNTY: 

EDGAR  H.  BAIN,  captain,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in 
action  near  Busigny,  France,  October  9,  1918.  Advancing  under  heavy  fire, 
with  orders  to  pass  through  the  front  line  company,  he  found  the  troops  he 
was  to  relieve  1,000  yards  from  their  position,  falling  back.  Rallying  them, 
he  personally  led  the  troops  in  advance  under  terrific  fire,  assaulting  and 
capturing  the  assigned  objective. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Edgar  Bain,  wife,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  81,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

RONALD  BROGDON,  pharmacist's  mate,  third  class,  United  States  Navy, 
attached  to  2d  Battalion,  6th  Regiment,  United  States  Marine  Corps.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Thiaucourt,  France,  September  15,  1918. 
He  displayed  exceptional  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  by  going  through  heavy 
artillery  and  machine-gun  fire  to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  officer  belonging  to 
another  organization.  After  giving  first-aid  treatment  to  the  officer  he  carried 
him  back  to  shelter. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Ellen  Brogdon,  mother,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  37, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

ROBERT  BUCK,  private,  Company  A,  119th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Although 
seriously  wounded  in  the  arm  by  machine-gun  fire  early  in  the  engagement, 
Private  Buck  for  three  hours  continued  on  duty  as  an  automatic  rifle  carrier 
and  did  not  go  to  the  rear  until  his  company  had  been  reorganized. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Mathilda  Buck,  wife,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  35, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 
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*ROBERT  B.  ANDERSON,  first  lieutenant,  28th  Infantry.  In  the  attack 
and  defense  at  Cantigny,  France,  May  28-30,  1918,  he  showed  utter  disregard 
for  his  personal  safety  in  leading  his  command  forward  in  spite  of  artillery 
and  machine-gun  fire.  While  directing  the  security  of  his  men,  after  the 
advance,  and  in  order  to  make  certain  that  they  were  protected  first,  he  himself 
was  killed. 

Home  address,  W.  S.  Anderson,  Wilson,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  99,  W.  D.,  1918.) 

JOHNNIE  LAMM,  private,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  In  the  face 
of  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  Private  Lamm,  with  two  other  soldiers,  attacked 
and  put  out  of  action  an  enemy  machine-gun  post,  capturing  a  German  officer 
and  three  soldiers. 

Home  address,  Lawrence  Lamm,  brother,  R.  No.  2,  Lucama,  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
37,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

*WILLIAM  E.  ROBBINS,  private,  Company  A,  119th  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
During  an  attack  by  his  regiment,  Private  Robbins  was  wounded  in  the  leg. 
Having  dressed  his  own  wounds,  he  continued  to  advance  with  his  Lewis  gun 
and  ammunition  until  he  was  killed  by  shell  fire. 

Home  address,  Mr.  L.  Robbins,  father,  Wilson,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  21,  W.  D.. 
1919.) 

YADKIN  COUNTY: 

DAVID  H.  LOVELACE,  private,  Machine  Gun  Company,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29, 
1918.  His  left  arm  having  been  rendered  useless  by  a  shrapnel  wound,  Private 
Lovelace  continued  to  carry  ammunition  with  his  other  arm  until  the  objective 
was  reached,  when,  against  his  protests,  he  was  ordered  to  the  rear  for  medical 
treatment. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Fannie  Lovelace,  mother,  Jonesville,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44, 
W.  D.,  1919.) 

YANCEY  COUNTY: 

HENRY  G.  HENSLEY,  sergeant,  Company  H,  56th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Preny,  France,  November  1,  1918.  When  the 
position  of  his  platoon  became  untenable  on  account  of  machine-gun  fire  from 
a  nest  in  their  front,  Sergeant  Hensley  attacked  the  nest  alone  and  succeeded 
in  driving  off  the  enemy  with  hand  grenades. 

Home  address,  W.  H.  Hensley,  father,  Vixen,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

FROM  COUNTIES  UNDETERMINED: 

*LEWIS  K.  FOWLER,  private,  first  class,  Company  B,  120th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Busigny,  France,  October  19,  1918. 
He  remained  at  his  post  covering  the  withdrawal  of  his  company  with  his 
automatic  rifle,  in  order  that  the  company  might  take  up  a  better  position. 
He  was  instantly  killed  while  in  the  performance  of  this  mission. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Lonie  Smith,  Gardens,  N.  C.     (G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

GARLAND  GREEN,  private,  Company  D,  30th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
I  heroism  in  action  near  Mezy,  France,  July  15,  1918.  During  the  German 
|  artillery  bombardment  of  July  15,  he  carried  messages  between  company  and 

!     'Deceased. 
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battalion  headquarters  and  although  wounded  in  the  arm,  refused  evacuation 
until  relieved  two  days  later. 

Home  address,  Nancy  Green,  mother,  Bakers  Creek,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  32,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

WILLIAM  D.  McLELLAND,  first  lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  314th  Ambu- 
lance Company,  304th  Sanitary  Train,  79th  Division.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Nantillois  and  Montfaucon,  France,  September  29  to 
October  1,  1918.  Lieutenant  McLelland,  near  Nantillois,  displayed  untiring 
energy  in  bringing  in  the  wounded  while  continually  subjected  to  machine-gun 
and  shrapnel  fire.  It  was  necessary  to  move  the  dressing  to  some  abandoned 
German  dugouts  because  of  the  heavy  fire,  and  during  the  bombardment  this 
station  was  set  on  fire  and  six  men  killed,  but  Lieutenant  McLelland,  by  his 
coolness  and  courage,  enabled  the  speedy  evacuation  of  the  wounded. 

Address:  Care  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  military  service  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  November 
11,  1919,  p.  541.) 

PAUL  C.  PASCHAL,  major,  30th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in 
action  in  the  Bois  d'Aigremont,  France,  July  15,  1918.  During  the  intense 
artillery  bombardment  preceding  the  German  drive  of  July  15,  when  the 
wounded  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  care  for  them  in  the 
dressing  stations,  Major  Paschal  voluntarily  gave  up  his  dugout  for  the  use 
of  the  wounded  and  exposed  himself  to  the  heavy  fire  for  10  hours.  After 
crossing  the  Marne,  this  officer  placed  himself  in  the  front  line,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  artillery  barrage,  in  order  to  direct  the  attack,  capturing  two  strongly 
fortified  farmhouses  and  advancing  his  line  for  a  distance  of  four  kilometers. 
After  gaining  the  position  he  remained  on  duty  for  two  days  without  food, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  been  wounded  and  gassed. 

(G.  O.  32,  W.  D.,  1919.) 

WALTER  B.  PHIPPS,  private,  Headquarters,  319th  Infantry.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Vilosnes,  France,  September  27-28,  1918.  For 
two  days  and  two  nights  he  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  heavy  shell  fire  in 
directing  and  maintaining  the  battalion  relay  runner  service.  He  rendered 
valuable  service  in  carrying  messages  over  fire-swept  areas,  directing  wounded 
soldiers  to  the  first-aid  station,  and  locating  a  new  aid  station  when  severe 
bombardment  necessitated  its  removal. 

Home  address,  Columbus  Phipps,  father,  Clintwood,  Va.  (G.  O.  7,  W.  D., 
1919.) 

HARRY  B.  REACH  (Army  serial  No.  1241545),  private,  Company  K,  110th 
Infantry,  28th  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Varennes, 
France,  September  27,  1918.  Acting  as  a  company  runner,  Private  Reach 
voluntarily  carried  numerous  messages  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  display- 
ing marked  courage  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Broad  Street,  Pennsgrove,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  126, 
W.  D.,  November  11,  1919,  p.  545.) 

ARCHIE  RIDDIC,  private,  Company  F,  120th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  October  19,  1918.  When  the 
position  of  his  company  had  become  untenable  because  of  enemy  machine-gun 
and  artillery  fire,  Private  Riddic,  with  another  soldier,  the  sole  survivors  of 
a  Lewis  machine-gun  team,  covered  the  retreat  of  their  company.  Clinging 
to  their  advanced  post  throughout  the  day,  they  took  up  the  advance  with  the| 
company  at  dusk  that  evening. 

Home  address,  James  H.  Riddic,  father,  Balvaden,  N.  C.  (G.  O.  44,  W.  D.,| 
1919.) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MEN 
AWARDED  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL 

SAMUEL  T.  ANSELL,  brigadier  general,  United  States  Army.  For  espe- 
cially meritorious  and  conspicuous  services  as  Acting  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Army,  whose  broad  and  constructive  interpretations  of  law  and  regula- 
tions have  greatly  facilitated  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  military  administra- 
tion. 

Address:  1926  Belmont  Road  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Entered  Military 
Academy  from  North  Carolina.      (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  November  11,  1919,  841.) 

MARION  S.  BATTLE,  colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicuous  services.  As  Artillery  Informa- 
tion Officer  of  the  1st  Army  he  efficiently  operated  this  important  service. 
Later,  he  commanded  with  distinction  a  regiment  of  Artillery  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation.  Subsequently,  as  Provost  Marshal  of  Paris,  he  performed 
duties  of  a  most  difficult  nature  with  unfailing  tact,  efficiency,  and  sound 
judgment.  He  has  demonstrated  organizing  ability  and  executive  capacity  to 
a  marked  degree,  and  he  has  been  a  contributing  factor  toward  the  raising 
of  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Paris. 
He  has  rendered  services  of  particular  merit  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Address :  Care  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  military  service  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  60,  W.  D.,  September 
22,  1920.) 

HENRY  W.  BUTNER,  brigadier  general,  United  States  Army.  For  excep- 
tionally meritorious  and  conspicuous  services.  He  commanded,  with  marked 
distinction,  the  1st  Field  Artillery  Brigade  from  August  18  to  November  11, 
1918,  displaying  at  all  times  keen  tactical  ability,  initiative,  and  loyal  devotion 
to  duty.  By  his  high  military  attainments  and  sound  judgment  he  proved  to 
be  a  material  factor  in  the  successes  achieved  by  the  divisions  whose  advances 
he  supported. 

Address :  Care  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  Military  Academy  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  19,  W.  D.,  March 
27,  1920.) 

SAMSON  L.  FAISON,  brigadier  general,  United  States  Army.  For  excep- 
tionally meritorious  and  distinguished  service.  He  commanded  with  great 
credit  the  60th  Infantry  Brigade  in  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  Hindenburg 
line  at  Bellicourt,  France,  and  in  subsequent  operations  in  which  important 
captures  were  made,  all  marking  him  as  a  military  commander  of  great  energy 
and  determination. 

Address :  Care  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  Military  Academy  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  November 
11,  1919,  p.  889.) 

HARLEY  B.  FERGUSON,  brigadier  general,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army.  For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  service.  As 
chief  engineer  of  the  2d  Army  Corps  and  later  of  the  2d  Army,  he  demonstrated 
high  professional  attainments  and  marked  initiative.  Through  his  foresight 
and  skill  in  directing  important  technical  operations,  he  was  a  notable  factor 
in  the  successes  of  the  combat  troops,  rendering  invaluable  services  to  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Address:  Care  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  Military  Academy  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  November 
11,  1919,  p.  890.) 


ERNEST  GRAVES,  colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  For 
exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  He  was  charged  with 
the  construction  of  the  Gievres  storage  depot  and  later  was  appointed  Engineer 
officer  of  the  intermediate  section,  Services  of  Supply,  where  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  all  construction  projects  west  of  Bourges.  As  Engineer  officer  of 
Base  Section  No.  2  and  of  the  advance  section,  Services  of  Supply,  he  per- 
formed the  duties  with  which  he  was  intrusted  in  a  conspicuously  meritorious 
manner.  .  In  the  many  responsible  capacities  in  which  he  was  employed  the 
performance  of  his  duty  was  characterized  by  sound  judgment  and  untiring 
zeal. 

Address:  Care  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  Military  Academy  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  November 
11,  1919,  p.  901.) 

JOHN  W.  GULICK,  colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicuous  services.  As  assistant  chief  of 
the  operations  section  and  later  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  Artillery  of  the 
1st  Army  he  demonstrated  a  keen  conception  of  all  of  the  tactical  situations 
which  confronted  the  artillery  of  the  1st  Army.  By  his  high  professional 
attainments  and  sound  military  judgment,  he  handled  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  1st  Army  Artillery  with  marked  skilled  and  thereby  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  this  unit  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensives. 

Address:  Care  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  military  service  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  19,  W.  D.,  March  27, 
1920.) 

EDGAR  M.  HALYBURTON  (Army  serial  No.  42848),  sergeant,  Company  F, 
16th  Infantry,  1st  Division.  For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicuous 
services.  Sergeant  Halyburton,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
government  from  November,  1917,  to  November,  1918,  voluntarily  took  com- 
mand of  the  different  camps  in  which  he  was  located  and  under  difficult  condi- 
tions established  administrative  and  personnel  headquarters,  organized  the 
men  into  units,  billeted  them  systematically,  established  sanitary  regulations, 
and  made  equitable  distribution  of  supplies ;  he  established  an  intelligence 
service  to  prevent  our  men  giving  information  to  the  enemy  and  prevent  the 
enemy  introducing  propaganda.  His  patriotism  and  leadership  under  trying 
conditions  were  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow-prisoners  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  hardships. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Stony  Point  (Alexander  County),  N.  C.  (G.  O. 
72,  W.  D.,  December  6,  1920.) 

PAUL  C.  HUTTON,  colonel,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army.  For 
exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  As  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Paris  group  from  June  2  to  July  26,  1918,  during  which  period  by  his  good 
judgment  and  untiring  energy  he  provided  a  hospitalization  and  evacuation 
system  that  insured  prompt  and  excellent  care  and  treatment  of  the  wounded, 
he  furnished  the  means  for  saving  many  lives,  and  provided  comfort  for  the 
wounded,  thereby  greatly  adding  to.  the  morale  of  the  combatant  troops  of  both 
the  Americans  and  French  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne. 

Address:  Care  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  military  service  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  November 
11,  1919,  p.  914.) 

JOHN  VAN  BOKKELEN  METTS,  colonel,  119th  Infantry,  30th  Division. 
For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicuous  services.  He  commanded  with 
marked  distinction  the  119th  Infantry  from  the  time  of  its  organization  and 
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early  training  period  to  the  completion  of  the  active  combat  operations  in  the 
Ypres-Lys  and  Somme  offensives.  He  especially  distinguished  himself  while 
in  command  of  his  regiment  on  September  29,  1918,  during  the  assault  on  the 
Hindenburg  line,  near  Bellicourt,  France,  where  he  displayed  marked  ability 
and  sound  judgment.  He  has  rendered  services  of  signal  worth  to  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces. 

Residence  at  appointment:  Wilmington  (New  Hanover  County),  N.  C. 
(G.  O.  55,  W.  D.,  September  9,  1920.) 

SIDNEY  WHITFIELD  MINOR,  colonel,  Infantry,  60th  Infantry  Brigade, 
30th  Division.  For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicuous  services.  As 
commander  of  the  120th  Infantry  from  the  time  of  its  organization  and  train- 
ing to  the  completion  of  active  combat  operations  in  the  Ypres-Lys  and  Somme 
offensives,  he  displayed  at  all  times  initiative  and  sound  judgment.  During 
the  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  line,  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29, 
1918,  and  during  the  subsequent  advance  he  handled  his  regiment  with  dis- 
tinction, capturing  several  towns,  numerous  cannon,  and  many  prisoners.  He 
has  rendered  services  of  material  worth  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Residence  at  appointment:  Durham  (Durham  County),  N.  C.  (G.  O.  55, 
W.  D.,  September  9,  1920.) 

WILLIAM  P.  WOOTEN,  colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 
For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  He  served  with 
credit  as  commanding  officer  of  the  14th  Railway  Engineers  during  the  opera- 
tions of  that  regiment  on  the  British  front.  Subsequently,  while  corps  engi- 
neer of  the  3d  Army  Corps,  by  his  energy,  foresight,  and  skill  in  accomplishing 
important  engineering  works,  he  contributed  materially  to  the  successful 
operations  of  his  corps.  Later,  when  appointed  engineer  of  the  3d  Army,  he 
performed  important  duties  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 

Address:  Care  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  Military  Academy  from  North  Carolina.  (G.  O.  126,  W.  D.,  November 
11,  1919,  p.  1000.) 


OUR  DEAD 

Eighty-two  thousand  North  Carolinians  fought  in  the  war.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  of  these  gave  their  lives  in  battle.  These  are  the 
men  whom  we  should  especially  honor  today.  Some  day  their  names 
and  homes  will  all  be  known.  But  scholars  will  have  to  work  a  long  time 
to  get  them  all  right.  In  the  meantime  you  should  learn  as  many  as 
you  can  of  the  men  from  your  own  county  who  died.  Their  names 
should  be  read  on  Armistice  Day,  and  hymns  sung  and  prayers  offered 
in  their  memory.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  brought  back  from 
France  and  are  now  buried  in  their  home  cemeteries.  Their  graves 
should  be  visited  this  day,  and  decorated  with  flowers.  Kemember  that 
these  men  died  for  us,  and  honor  them  always. 
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TO  PEACE  WITH  VICTORY 

I  could  not  welcome  you,  O  longed-for  Peace, 
Unless  your  coming  had  been  heralded 
By  victory !     The  legions  who  have  bled 
Had  elsewise  died  in  vain  for  our  release. 

But  now  that  you  come  sternly,  let  me  kneel 
And  pay  my  tribute  to  the  myriad  dead, 
Who  counted  not  the  blood  that  they  have  shed 
Against  the  goal  their  valor  shall  reveal. 

Ah!  what  had  been  the  shame,  had  all  the  stars 
And  stripes  of  our  brave  flag  dropped  still  unfurled, 
When  the  fair  freedom  of  the  weary  world 
Hung  in  the  balance.    Welcome  then  the  scars ! 

Welcome  the  sacrifice!     With  lifted  head 
Our  Nation  greets  dear  Peace  as  honor's  right; 
And  ye  the  Brave,  the  Fallen  in  the  fight, 
Had  ye  not  perished,  then  were  honor  dead! 

Literary  Digest — Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 


BENEDICTION 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
Be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 
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THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Oh !  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming;  * 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight — 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched — were  so  gallantly  streaming  ? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
Oh !  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  still  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  in  the  stream; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  Oh !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution; 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever  when  free-men  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation; 
Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 

Praise  the  pow'r  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation ; 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1915 


SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  DAY 


PLANS  AND  SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION    AND    CONDUCT  OF 
A  MOONLIGHT  SCHOOL  IN   EVERY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  TO  TEACH 
ALL   ADULTS    THEREIN   TO    READ   AND    WRITE,   AS  THE 
FIRST  AND  MOST  URGENT  COMMUNITY  SER- 
VICE  OF    EVERY    NEIGHBORHOOD 


ISSUED    FROM    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 
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PREFACE. 


Chapter  164  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1901  directs  that  one  day  in  each  and 
every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  shall  "be  devoted,  by  appropri- 
ate exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction." 

Instead  of  devoting  the  day  to  a  consideration  of  a  topic  relating  to  the 
past  history  of  the  State,  I  have  deemed  it  wise  to  devote  it  again  this  year 
to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  school  and  of  the 
community  and  to  the  formulation  and  inauguration  of  plans  for  their  improve- 
ment. These  topics  do  not  relate  to  the  past  history  of  the  State,  but  they 
are  separable  from  its  present  and  future  history,  and  the  consideration  of 
them  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  "North  Carolina  Day"  will  be 
celebrated,  therefore,  this  year,  on  Friday,  October  29,  as  "School  and  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Day" 

In  the  program  for  the  day  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  re- 
duction and  elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  in  every  school  district  through  a 
"Moonlight  School"  as  the  first  simple,  definite,  urgent  community  service  to 
be  rendered. 

The  date  has  been  fixed  for  Friday  of  the  week  immediately  preceding  No- 
vember, which  will  be  observed  throughout  the  State  as  "Moonlight  School 
Month"  in  the  hope  that  "North  Carolina  Day"  may  be  used  this  year  to  pro- 
mote this  commendable  movement  and  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  a 
moonlight  school  in  each  school  district  in  which  may  reside  any  adults  that 
cannot  read  and  write. 

In  counties  that  may  have  selected  some  other  month  as  "Moonlight  School 
Month"  it  is  suggested  that  "North  Carolina  Day"  shall  be  observed  on  Friday 
of  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  "Moonlight  Schools." 

To  complete  the  organization  and  plans  for  conducting  successfully  the  cam- 
paign for  wiping  out  adult  illiteracy,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  County  Committee 
on  Community  Service  and  the  County  Teachers'  Association  in  every  county 
is  suggested,  to  be  held  before  North  Carolina  Day  and  before  the  beginning 
of  Moonlight  School  Month.  A  suggested  program  for  this  joint  meeting  will 
be  found  in  this  bulletin.  County  superintendents  are  urged  to  arrange  at 
once  for  this  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  October,  1915. 


5    C   V   H-"3j 


GOVERNOR'S  PROCLAMATION,  DESIGNATING  NOVEMBER  AS 
"MOONLIGHT  SCHOOL  MONTH." 


Whereas  there  are  in  North  Carolina  132,000  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
over  10  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write — an  army  greater  in  number 
than  was  sent  by  North  Carolina  to  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States — and 
14  per  cent  of  the  white  voters  are  reported  in  the  census  as  illiterates,  the 
State  in  this  particular  standing  practically  at  the  bottom  of  the  roll  of 
States  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  largely  because  they  lacked  opportunity,  largely  because  they 
"had  no  chance,"  that  these  people,  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours,  are  illiterate 
today,  growing  up  as  they  did  in  the  years  of  war  and  reconstruction,  and 
the  years  of  poverty  that  followed,  before  the  State  had  provided  adequate 
schools  or  thoroughly  realized  its  duty  to  provide  facilities  whereby  every 
child  may  "burgeon  out  all  there  is  within  him" ;  and 

Whereas  the  State  has  now  come  to  a  poignant  realization  of  its  duty  not 
only  to  provide  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  but  also  to  open  the 
doors  of  knowledge,  of  hope,  and  of  opportunity  for  all  who  were  neglected  in 
her  days  of  poverty ;  and 

Whereas,  while  our  illiterate  people  as  a  whole  have  bravely  and  perse ver- 
ingly  achieved  usefulness,  success,  good  citizenship,  and  high  character,  despite 
their  terrible  handicap,  we  can  but  feel  how  infinitely  greater  would  have  been 
their  achievements,  how  infinitely  richer  their  contribution  to  the  life  of  our 
Commonwealth,  had  they  but  had  the  keys  of  learning  in  their  hands ;  and 
while  our  State  through  patient  struggle  has  won  its  way  out  toward  pros- 
perity and  civic  progress,  we  can  but  reflect  upon  the  far,  far  greater  progress 
we  should  make  were  all  our  people  educated ;  and 

Whereas,  through  the  "Moonlight  School,"  as  we  are  assured  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Kentucky  and  by  the  experience  of  numerous  counties  in  our  own  State, 
the  method  is  at  hand  as  outlined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Committee  on  Community  Service,  whereby  we  may  carry  the 
immeasurable  benefits  of  education  to  all  who  were  neglected  or  neglectful  in 
their  youth : 

Therefore,  I,  Locke  Craig,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  do  issue  this  my 
proclamation  to  designate  the  month  of  November,  1915,  as  "Moonlight  School 
Month"  in  North  Carolina,  and  set  it  apart  to  be  devoted  to  the  high  purpose  of 
beginning  a  crusade  to  eliminate  illiteracy  from  the  State,  trusting  that  the 
movement  then  begun  will  not  cease  until  every  unlettered  man  and  woman, 
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boy  and  girl,  is  given  access  through  reading  to  all  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
now  sealed  to  them,  to  the  end  that  North  Carolina,  long  before  another  census 
year,  may  be  a  State  without  adult  illiterates. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  citizens,  teachers  and  educational  authorities  of 
every  county  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  adult  illiteracy  from 
that  county ;  and 

I  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Press  Association,  the 
Junior  Order,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  all  the  other  organizations 
that  have  already  enlisted  in  the  cause,  to  be  unfaltering  in  their  splendid  pur- 
pose to  carry  it  through  to  a  triumphant  conclusion ;  and  I  call  upon  the  com- 
mercial organizations,  boards  of  trade,  civic  clubs,  religious  organizations,  Sun- 
day-schools, and  all  organizations  everywhere  to  give  loyal,  enthusiastic  aid  and 
support  to  a  movement  whose  success  will  promote  the  welfare  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  State  and  bring  new  confidence  and  courage  to  all  the  people ; 
and  I  call  upon  every  man  and  every  woman  who  craves  the  sacred  privilege 
of  being  of  greatest  service  to  those  in  greatest  need,  to  render  here  the  infi- 
nite service  of  bringing  new  freedom  to  a  human  mind. 

Done  in  our  city  of  Raleigh  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fortieth  year  of  our  American  Independence. 


<ffi-£>JU_    UZ^^l 


Governor 
By  the  Governor: 

J.  P.  Kerb, 

Private  Secretary. 


MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


Letter  to  Superintendents  and  Teachers  by  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction. 


PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY  EVERY  LINE  OF  THIS  LETTER. 


To  Superintendents  and  Teachers: — I  have  been  greatly  gratified  and  deeply 
touched  by  the  enthusiastic  and  unselfish  response  of  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  State  to  the  call  to  volunteer  for  extra  service  in  organizing 
and  conducting  moonlight  schools  to  teach  our  too  long  neglected  adult  illiter- 
ates to  read  and  write.  When  this  bulletin  went  to  press  five  thousand 
teachers  had  already  voluntarily  pledged  themselves  in  writing  to  teach  with- 
out compensation  for  at  least  one  month  in  the  moonlight  schools  of  the  State. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  others  shall  be  needed  for  the  work,  they,  too,  will 
readily  respond.  Such  a  record  should  make  every  teacher  of  the  State 
prouder  of  his  profession  and  should  challenge  the  admiration,  as  it  merits 
the  gratitude,  of  every  good  citizen. 

This  is  educational  work  the  success  of  which  is  necessarily  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  active  leadership  and  wise  direction  of  superintendents  and 
teachers.  The  newspapers  of  the  State,  the  fraternal  and  civic  organizations 
of  every  sort,  like  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics,  the  Women's  Clubs,  have  pledged  their  active  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  this  commendable  campaign  for  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  illit- 
eracy. Rally  all  of  these  agencies  to  your  assistance  in  organizing  and  direct- 
ing the  moonlight  schools  in  your  counties  and  school  districts,  and  especially 
in  interesting  and  enrolling  in  your  schools  the  men  and  women  who  cannot 
read  and  write. 

I  beg  to  make  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Get  from  the  school  census  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  illiterates 
in  the  district.  With  the  aid  of  the  school  committee,  and  others  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  residents  of  the  district,  verify,  and,  if  necessary,  correct 
and  complete  this  list. 

2.  See  to  it  that  every  one  of  them  receives  a  sympathetic,  tactful,  and  earn- 
est personal  invitation  to  attend.  Select  the  right  person  to  give  this  personal 
invitation  to  each — some  neighbor,  some  friend,  some  fellow-member  of  church 
or  fraternal  order,  some  one  that  has  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  per- 
son invited  and  knows  how  to  approach  him. 

3.  Many  illiterates  are  naturally  sensitive  over  their  inability  to  read  and 
write.  Respect  their  feelings.  Let  the  invitation  be  extended  and  all  the  other 
work  of  the  schools  for  them  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  brother- 
hood, good  fellowship,  and  democratic  equality.  In  word  and  act,  avoid  every- 
thing that  may  smack  of  condescension,  pity,  smug  superiority.  These  are  our 
brothers  and  fellow-citizens — in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  State  as  good  as  we 
are — suffering  under  the  handicap  of  illiteracy  for  which  most  of  them  are 
not  responsible,  because  in  childhood  they  had  no  opportunity  to  go  to  school 
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or  had  nobody  in  authority  over  them  sufficiently  appreciative  of  its  importance 
to  make  them  use  the  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  It  is  our  duty  and  our 
privilege  to  help  them  help  themselves  to  remove  this  handicap,  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  the  State's  sake,  before  it  is  forever  too  late.  In  this  spirit 
should  this  work  for  them  and  with  them  be  done. 

4.  By  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  North  Carolina  Press  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  meeting,  the  newspapers  of  the  State  pledged  themselves  to 
print,  a  week  in  advance,  the  lessons  in  reading  and  arithmetic  for  each  week, 
and  to  send  free  to  each  pupil  of  a  moonlight  school  in  the  county  for  a  month 
a  copy  of  the  county  paper  containing  these  lessons.  They  also  agreed  to  print 
weekly  a  brief  news  letter  from  each  neighborhood  in  which  a  moonlight  school 
is  taught,  containing  interesting  items  about  the  school  and  other  news  of  the 
neighborhood,  expressed  in  words  and  sentences  comprehensible  to  adult  be- 
ginners in  reading. 

The  county  superintendent  and  the  teacher  of  each  school  should  furnish 
the  editor  of  the  county  paper  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  pupils  enrolled 
and  should  make  arrangements  with  some  reliable  person  in  each  district  to 
send  this  letter  to  the  paper  each  week.  The  pupils  should  be  instructed  to 
bring  the  paper  with  them  to  school  each  night,  that  it  may  be  used  for  reading 
the  lessons  and  the  news  letters,  and  for  general  supplementary  reading. 

Bulletins  containing  the  lessons  have  been  printed  and  furnished  the  county 
superintendent  for  free  distribution  through  the  teachers,  upon  application,  to 
each  pupil  of  a  moonlight  school ;  but  these  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  county 
paper.  It  is  important  that  the  county  paper  should  be  placed  in  their  hands 
from  the  first,  to  interest  them,  to  stimulate  their  desire  to  learn  to  read,  that 
they  may  read  their  home  paper  like  other  folks  and  keep  up  with  what  is 
going  on  in  their  county  and  in  the  world ;  to  cultivate  from  the  first  the  use- 
ful habit  of  reading  their  home  paper ;  to  furnish,  as  they  begin"  to  learn  to 
read,  an  abundant  supply  each  week  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  material 
for  supplementary  reading.  Most  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  acquire 
the  power  to  read,  will  read  each  week  everything  in  the  paper  that  they  can 
read.  Each  night  extracts  from  the  paper  should  be  read  aloud  to  the  pupils 
by  the  teacher,  and  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Most  of  the 
pupils  learning  to  read  will  become  permanent  subscribers  to  the  county  paper 
and  keep  up  their  practice  in  reading.  So  far  as  I  know,  North  Carolina  is 
the  only  State  in  which  this  cooperative  plan  with  the  county  newspaper's  in 
teaching  illiterates  to  read  has  been  suggested  or  in  which  this  generous  offer 
has  been  made  by  the  papers.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  it  shall  have  a 
fair  trial,  because  I  am  confident  that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  success 
and  to  the  permanency  of  this  work. 

5.  Upon  application  to  the  State  Superintendent,  bulletins  containing  twelve 
lessons — three  a  week  for  four  weeks — in  reading,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  writ- 
ing, prepared  especially  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
the  aid  and  criticism  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  primary 
teachers  of  the  State,  some  of  whom  had  had  experience  in  teaching  adults, 
will  be  furnished  county  superintendents  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  each 
pupil  enrolled  with  one  copy.  Superintendents  are  urged  to  order  at  once  the 
number  needed,  but  not  to  order  more  than  will  be  needed. 


8  Community  Service. 

A  teachers'  edition  of  the  same  bulletin,  containing  valuable  suggestions  to 
teachers  for  teaching  the  lessons,  will  be  furnished  through  the  county  super- 
intendent to  each  teacher  of  a  moonlight  school.  The  county  superintendent 
is  urged  to  order  at  once  from  the  State  Superintendent's  office  the  number 
of  teachers'  bulletins  needed  for  his  county,  and  to  send  at  once  to  the  teacher 
of  each  moonlight  school  a  copy  of  the  teachers'  bulletin  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  pupils'  bulletin  to  supply  each  pupil  with  a  copy. 

6.  Copies  of  the  bulletin  containing  the  lessons  by  weeks  will  also  be  sent  to 
the  editor  of  each  county  newspaper,  but  the  county  superintendent  is  ex- 
pected and  urged  to  see  the  editor  personally,  explain  the  plan  to  him,  and 
arrange  for  him  separately  by  weeks,  with  the  date  of  the  publication  of  each, 
the  lessons  to  be  published  each  week. 

7.  The  county  superintendent  and  teacher,  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
committee,  the  various  community  organizations,  and  others  interested,  are 
urged  to  arrange  some  social  entertainments  in  connection  with  the  moon- 
light schools,  participated  in  by  the  pupils  and  by  other  citizens,  to  add  to  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  the  pupils,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  to 
get  together  and  for  an  expression  of  interest  and  encouragement  from  out- 
siders. The  pupils  of  these  schools  should  be  made  to  feel  at  home  from  the 
first,  and  also  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  community  in  whom  the  other 
part  of  the  community  are  deeply  interested. 

8.  November  has  been  designated  as  Moonlight  School  Month  in  North  Caro- 
lina, because  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  month  for  the  majority 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  If,  however,  some  other  month  is  more  con- 
venient for  your  county,  select  that  month.  Be  sure,  however,  to  select  a 
month  when  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  pleasant  and  the  roads  in  good  condi- 
tion. During  November,  or  such  other  month  as  may  be  selected,  concentrate 
public  interest  and  effort  upon  this  one  work  of  teaching  the  adults  of  your 
county  to  read  and  write.  Rally  to  the  work  your  newspapers,  all  organiza- 
tions that  have  pledged  their  aid,  and  all  other  agencies  that  can  be  enlisted 
for  service.  Have  the  papers  full  of  it  every  week.  See  that  they  are  fur- 
nished with  the  facts  and  the  news  about  the  schools.  Publish,  before  the 
schools  open,  the  number,  but  not  the  names,  of  adult  illiterates  by  school  dis- 
tricts. Publish  each  week  the  number,  but  not  the  names,  of  those  enrolled 
in  each  school.  As  soon  as  possible,  for  the  encouragement  of  others,  publish 
from  week  to  week  the  number  and,  by  their  permission,  the  names  of  those 
that*  have  learned  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  Most  of  this  news  can  be 
supplied  weekly  through  the  news  letter  from  each  school,  and  should  also 
be  reported  to  the  county  superintendent  by  the  teacher.  The  superintendent 
and  the  teachers  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  paper  and  see  that  the 
weekly  material  is  promptly  supplied. 

9.  Superintendents  are  urged  to  call  a  joint  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  County  Committee  on  Community  Service,  consisting  of 
the  county  superintendent,  the  county  farm  demonstration  agent,  the  home 
demonstration  agents,  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  County  Farmers' 
Union,  editors  of  the  county  newspapers,  the  mayor  of  the  county-seat,  one 
representative  each  of  the  Junior  Order  and  of  the  Women's  Clubs  of  the 
county,  two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  Moonlight  School  Month  in  the 
county,  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the  adult  illiteracy  of  the  county  by  dis- 
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tricts  as  reported  by  superintendent  and  teachers,  and  to  complete  the  organ- 
ization and  plans  for  pushing  the  campaign  and  the  work  for  its  elimination. 
A  suggested  program  for  this  meeting  will  be  found  on  page  1(3. 

10.  The  program  for  Community  Service  Day  and  North  Carolina  Day  this 
year  centers  around  the  moonlight  school  and  the  elimination  of  illiteracy 
in  every  school  district  as  the  one  most  important  community  service  to  be 
concentrated  upon  this  year.  It  is  suggested  that  this  day  be  observed  in 
each  county,  on  the  Friday  before  the  opening  of  the  moonlight  schools,  and 
that  on  that  day  at  each  schoolhouse  all  the  details  for  opening  and  success- 
fully conducting  the  school  be  completed. 

11.  Because  of  their  onerous  duties  in  the  day  schools  and  their  inadequate 
salaries,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  ask  or  that  the  community  ought  to 
expect  of  the  public  school  teachers  more  than  one  month's  extra  service  at 
night  without  compensation.  It  is  hoped  and  expected,  however,  that  before 
the  close  of  the  month  sufficient  interest  will  be  aroused  and  sufficient  suc- 
cess attained  in  many  of  the  moonlight  schools  to  warrant  extending  the 
term,  and  that  citizens  and  interested  organizations  and  orders  in  the  commu- 
nity will  arrange  for  such  extension  and  for  payment  of  the  teacher  or  some 
other  person  to  continue  the  school,  and  also  to  provide,  where  feasible,  instruc- 
tion for  other  adults,  besides  illiterates,  desiring  additional  instruction. 

Very  truly  yours,  j   Y.  Joyner, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  October,  1915. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  PLANS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Last  year  a  week  was  set  apart  and  observed  throughout  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  Community  Service  Week.  The  varied  activities  of  the  week  were 
devoted  to  Community  Development  and  County  Progress.  Unfortunately,  the 
week  appointed  was  late  in  the  year,  and  bad  weather  seriously  interfered 
with  the  work ;  nevertheless,  the  response  was  general  and  hearty.  From  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other — in  almost  every  nook  and  corner — despite  the 
rain,  our  people  met  and  planned  and  worked  in  practical  ways  to  make  our 
great  State  greater. 

Although  the  results  achieved  last  year  in  these  varied  activities  were  ex- 
tremely gratifying,  the  State  Committee  on  Community  Service  thinks  it  best, 
this  year,  to  make  the  work  more  intensive — in  fact,  to  concentrate  all  the  force 
and  power  of  the  State  organization  upon  one  thing  only,  the  elimination  of 
adult  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina ;  and,  instead  of  using  a  week  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  whole  month  has  been  set  apart,  during  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  moon- 
light school  will  be  conducted  in  every  school  district  in  the  State  where  there 
are  grown  people  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

Moonlight  schools  were  at  first  looked  upon  as  the  sentimental  "fad"  of  a 
woman ;  but  the  whole  country  has  come  now  to  take  them  very  seriously. 
From  a  small  beginning  in  Kentucky  four  years  ago,  the  movement  has  spread 
like  wildfire  into  a  dozen  States.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement,  however,  is  not  its  scope,  but  the  tardy  recognition  of 
the  human  and  civic  need  that  inspired  it. 

Although  night  schools  have  long  been  considered  necessary — and  have  been 
generously  provided — for  the  hordes  of  illiterate  foreigners  that  have  reached 
our  shores  under  liberal  immigration  acts,  it  is  only  within  recent  months  that 
our  people  have  been  aroused  to  the  urgent  need  of  such  schools  for  the  illit- 
erates of  our  adult  native  population — our  own  kith  and  kin — whose  stout 
and  honest  hearts,  with  a  little  knowledge,  become  the  safest  strongholds  of 
American  patriotism  and  civic  righteousness. 

But  this  bulletin  is  not  intended  as  an  argument  for  moonlight  schools  nor 
as  a  statement  of  our  problem  of  adult  illiteracy.  It  simply  outlines  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  for  organizing  and  conducting  these  schools  for  one  month,  to 
which  is  added  the  program  and  material  for  the  observance  of  North  Carolina 
Day  in  the  schools.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  statement  of  North  Carolina's 
problem  of  adult  illiteracy,  with  an  unanswerable  argument  for  its  elimina- 
tion, should  apply  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  free  copies  of  the 
bulletin,  Adult  Illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  and  Plans  for  Its  Elimination. 

By  proclamation  of  the  Governor  and  recommendation  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  November  of  this  year  has  been  set  apart  as 
"Moonlight  School  Month"  in  North  Carolina.  Every  person  in  the  State  is  asked 
to  join  in  this  glorious  work,  but  since  it  is  very  largely  a  work  which  the 
local  school  forces  must  do,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  done  successfully  in 
any  county  when  the  schools  in  that  county  are  not  practically  all  in  session. 
Therefore,  flexibility  is  allowed  for  those  counties  which  wish  to  begin  the 
work  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  than  first  of  November.     It  is  hoped  that 
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every  county  in  the  State  will  observe  Moonlight  School  Month,  beginning  as 
near  the  first  of  November  as  local  conditions  will  permit  and  making  it  as 
nearly  uniform  for  the  entire  county  as  possible. 

In  waging  the  campaign  for  a  successful  Moonlight  School  Month  in  a 
county,  the  first  necessary  step  is  a  thorough  organization  of  forces,  both 
county  and  local. 

The  county  forces  should  consist  of  a  County  Committee  on  Community 
Service  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  have  general  oversight  of  the  work  in  the 
county,  giving  due  publicity  to  the  campaign,  and  arousing  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  in  every  way  possible.  This  committee  should  consist  of 
the  county  superintendent  (who  should  be  secretary),  the  county  farm  demon- 
stration agent,  the  home  demonstration  agent,  the  secretary  or  president  of 
the  County  Farmers'  Union,  editors  of  the  county  newspapers,  the  mayor  of 
the  county-seat,  one  representative  each  from  the  Junior  Order  and  the 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  county.  These  should  meet  (if  they  have  not  already 
done  so)  as  early  as  possible  and  organize  the  committee  and  appoint  such 
additional  members  as  may  seem  advisable.  They  should  also  appoint  (if 
they  have  not  already  done  so)  a  local  Committee  on  Community  Service  for 
each  school  district  in  the  county.  The  local  committee  should  include  the 
teacher,  the  chairman  of  the  local  school  committee,  the  president  of  the  Local 
Farmers'  Union,  and  heads  of  other  local  fraternal  orders,  and  two  or  three 
other  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  community,  some  of  whom  should  be 
women. 

To  give  publicity  to  the  movement  in  the  county  and  to  create  interest  and 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  it,  a  general  meeting  is  planned,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
County  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Teachers'  Association,  to 
which  will  be  invited  all  members  of  local  Community  Service  committees, 
members  of  Farmers'  Union,  Junior  Order,  Women's  Clubs,  and  as  many  other 
people  as  can  be  induced  to  attend.  The  program  for  the  meeting  will  be 
found  on  page  16  of  this  bulletin ;  the  date  is,  of  course,  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  County  Committee,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  held  not  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  Moonlight  School  Month  in  the  county. 

There  will  also  be  a  meeting  in  each  local  school  district,  which  will  be  held 
on  Friday  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  first  week  of  Moonlight 
School  Month  in  the  county.  At  this  meeting  will  be  observed  "North  Caro- 
lina Day,"  as  prescribed  by  law,  the  program  for  which  will  be  found  on  page 
17,  and  following,  of  this  bulletin. 

The  strategic  and  most  difficult  point  in  this  crusade  against  adult  illiteracy 
will  be  to  induce  the  illiterates  to  enroll  in  the  night  school  and  attend  its 
sessions  regularly.  They  are  timid  and  sensitive  and  many  of  them  almost 
utterly  hopeless  of  being  able  to  learn  at  their  time  of  life,  even  if  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  They  must,  therefore,  be  approached  with 
great  tact,  sympathy,  and  considerate  patience.  If  failure  attends  one  effort 
to  enlist  them,  another  should  be  resorted  to ;  no  refusal  must  be  accepted  as 
final.  Quietly,  without  bluster  or  parade,  and  with  tactful  importunity  they 
must  be  won,  enrolled,  and  taught. 

A  most  important  step  before  beginning  a  moonlight  school  is  to  make  an 
accurate  survey  of  all  adult  illiterates  in  the  district.  This  should  be  done 
not  only  with  the  view  of  locating  them,  but  reliable  information  should  be 
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sought  as  to  just  what  person  or  persons  might  be  able  to  influence  each  one 
most,  and  what  motivation  would  be  apt  to  be  most  powerful  in  stimulating  them 
to  a  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  There  is  no  one  who  cannot  be  influ- 
enced by  the  proper  person  or  motive,  if  only  the  person  or  motive  is  known. 
One  principal  reports  that  he  visited  a  certain  illiterate  several  times,  trying 
to  enroll  him  in  a  moonlight  school  which  was  being  conducted  in  the  commu- 
nity, but  failed  completely  to  get  him  in.  He  finally  sent  another  illiterate 
who  had  already  entered  the  school — and  he  brought  him  to  school  that  very 
night.  There  is  always  some  way  to  reach  any  person,  if  only  we  use  judg- 
ment and  patience.  It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child ;  it  may  be  the  influ- 
ence of  a  friend ;  it  may  be  the  desire  to  write  a  letter  to  an  absent  loved  one ; 
it  may  be  pride ;  it  may  be  the  wish  to  read  the  Bible.  But  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  given,  for  each  one-  is  a  law  unto  himself.  The  means  by  which 
illiterates  are  brought  into  the  school  does  not  matter ;  the  all-important  thing 
is  not  to  give  up  till  you  get  them  in  and  interested. 

No  curious  spectators  should  be  allowed  to  be  present  on  nights  when  the 
school  is  at  work,  most  especially  the  first  half  of  the  "Month." 

According  to  rather  meager  statistics  gathered  last  year,  the  average  age  of 
adult  illiterates  in  North  Carolina  is  45.  The  expectation  of  life  at  that  age,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Mortality  Experience  Table,  is  24.54  years.  Since  45  is 
the  average  age,  there  must  be  many  who  are  much  younger  than  that,  which 
would  materially  lengthen  the  time  when  we  should  expect  death  to  remove 
them.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  wait  for  time  alone  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  adult  illiteracy  from  our  State,  a  full  half  century  will  probably  be 
required.  Can  we  afford  to  wait?  A  vigorous  campaign  for  the  moonlight 
school  is  the  only  alternative,  and  that  should  be  our  answer  to  the  question. 
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TABLE  A. 

Percentage  of  Illiterate  White  Voters,  by  Counties,  in  Order  of  Rank. 


Counties. 


20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26  i 

27  I 
28 
28 
30 
30  ! 
30  I 
30 
34 
34  ! 
36  I 
36  ! 
38  I 
39 
40 
41 

41    ; 

43 
43 
43 
46 

47 ; 

48 
49 

50  I 


New  Hanover. 
Mecklenburg. . 
Washington. __ 

Dare 

Pasquotank  _ . 

Rowan 

Craven 

Vance 

Graham 

Iredell 

Perquimans. . 

Richmond 

Guilford 

Durham 

Pender 

Bertie 

Buncombe 

Halifax 

Alamance 

Moore 

Currituck 

Anson 

Henderson 

Alleghany 

Orange 

Wake 

Lee 


Cabarrus 

Forsyth 

Hyde 

McDowell 

Transylvania. 

Warren 

Catawba 

Pamlico 

Cumberland.. 

Wayne 

Randolph 

Union 

Gates 

Beaufort 

Hoke 

Chatham 

Edgecombe.. 

Haywood 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Bladen 

Granville 

Lincoln 


3 

4.4 
6.2 
6.8 
7.5 


9.1 
9.1 
9.3 
9.5 
9.6 
9.7 
9.8 
10.1 
10.1 
10.3 
10.6 
10.7 
10.8 
11 

11.1 
11.2 
11.3 
11.5 
11.7 
12 
12 

12.1 
12.1 
12.1 
12.1 
12.5 
12.5 
12.6 
12.6 
12.9 
13 

13.3 
13.5 
13.5 
13.7 
13.7 
13.7 
13.8 
14 

14.1 
14.2 
14.3 


Counties. 


50     Robeson 

52  Rockingham.. 

53  Harnett 

54  Chowan 

55  Hertford 

56  Northampton. 

57  I  Davidson 

58  I  Caswell 

58  i  Pitt 

60     Brunswick 

60     Cleveland 

62  ;  Carteret 

63  Lenoir 

63  i  Onslow 

65  Jones 

66  Polk 

67  !  Rutherford.. _. 
67  i  Watauga _. 


100 


Wilson 

Macon 

Martin 

Montgomery 

Tyrrell 

Nash 

Stanly 

Alexander — 

Jackson 

Sampson.... 

Ashe 

Johnston.  ... 

Person 

Scotland 

Camden 

Duplin 

Swain 

Clay 

Burke 

Caldwell 

Greene 

Davie. 

Yadkin 

Columbus. .. 

Madison 

Yancey 

Cherokee 

Wilkes 

Surry .- 

Mitchell 

Avery 

Stokes 


PkU 


14.3 

14.4 

14.5 

14.9 

15 

15.1 

15.2 

15.3 

15.3 

15.4 

15.4 

15.6 

15.7 

15.7 

15.8 

16 

16.1 

16.1 

16.3 

16.4 

16.9 

16.9 

17 

17.2 

17.3 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

17.9 

18 

18 

18 

18.1 

18.2 

18.8 

18.9 

19.2 

19.6 

20.1 

21.7 

21.7 

21.9 

22.7 

23.2 

24.1 

24.5 

26.9 
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TABLE  B. 

Comparison  of  Total  White  Population  and  Total  Number  of  White 
Illiterates,  Arranged  by  Counties,  in  Order  of  Rank. 


5 

Counties. 

Total  White 
Persons  Over 
10  Years  Old. 

Total  White 
Illiterates  10 
Years  Old  and 
Over. 

Percentage 
White  Illiter- 
ates 10  Years 
Old  and  Over. 

The  State 

1,077,063 

12,505 

30,628 

3,993 

6,117 

3,940 

20,261 

19,257 

8,176 

3,134 

33,310 

7,006 

3,736 

30,211 

17,155 

7,611 

6,806 

4,987 

4,279 

5,583 

10,054 

5,740 

15,977 

8,753 

14,613 

28, 102 

8,088 

5,266 

8,190 

7,674 

9,374 

3,111 

4,678 

17,203 

3,693 

10,359 

24,755 

12,871 

4,469 

10,990 

14,682 

12,780 

16,490 

9,413 

9,233 

14,384 

5,364 

18,850 

4,651 

9,083 

3,839 

132,189 

403 

1,398 

237 

373 

279 

1,485 

1,445 

622 

238 

2,606 

559 

298 

2,445 

1,048 

625 

556 

413 

357 

469 

866 

508 

1,489 

838 

1,401 

2,749 

794 

524 

829 

776 

943 

318 

479 

1,819 

392 

1,111 

2,702 

1,419 

492 

1,218 

1,625 

1,417 

1,867 

1,075 

1,048 

1,652 

623 

2,188 

543 

1,067 

458 

12.3 

1 

3.2 

? 

4.6 

3 

4 

Washington 

5.9 
6.1 

5 
6 

Perquimans 

7.1 

7.3 

7 

Iredell 

7.5 

8 

7.6 

8 

7.6 

10 

Guilford 

7.8 

11 

8 

11 

8 

13 
14 

Buncombe 

8.1 

8.2 

14 

8.2 

14 

Vance    _________       __            _____       _______ 

8.2 

17 

8.3 

17 

8.3 

19 

8.4 

20 

Halifax 

8.6 

21 

Lee _                                              _________ 

8.9 

22 

Alamance.,.  _  __  ...       ...     ...  _.._.. 

9.3 

33 

Anson 

9.6 

23 

9.6 

25 

Wake  __                                              _ _     _     

9.8 

as 

McDowell _        _       _ 

9.8 

27 

Alleghany.    _     .           _____   _           _           _                  

10 

28 

Moore 

10.1 

28 

Richmond.  _     ___       __       ._                   ...     __.___-. 

10.1 

28 
31 

Granville 

10.1 
10.2 

31 

Hertford.. . 

10.2 

33 
33 

Catawba 

Chowan 

10.6 
10.6 

35 

36 

Henderson 

Forsyth. _. 

10.7 
10.9 

37 
37 

Beaufort 

Pamlico 

11 
11 

39 
39 
39 

Chatham 

Cumberland 

Pitt 

11.1 
11.1 
11.1 

42 

Union 

11.3 

43 
43 
45 
46 

Franklin 

Edgecombe 

Cabarrus 

Caswell 

11.4 
11.4 
11.5 
11.6 

46 
48 

Randolph 

Transylvania ... 

11.6 
11.7 

48 

Lenoir 

11.7 

50 

Hyde 

11.9 
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TABLE  B— Continued. 


Counties. 


51  Northampton. 

52  Person 

53  Bladen 

53  Rockingham.. 

55     Harnett 

55     Lincoln 

57  Jones 

58  Camden 

59  Macon 

60  Davidson 

60     Haywood 

62     Carteret 

62     Robeson 

64      Onslow 

64     Wilson 

66  Duplin 

67  Sampson 

68  Cleveland 

68  Montgomery.. 

70  Gaston 

71  Martin 

72  Watauga 

73 
73 
75 


Alexander . . 

Tyrrell 

Polk 

75     Greene 

77     Jackson 

77     Nash 

77     Rutherford . 

80  Stanly 

81  Ashe 

82  Davie 

83  Johnston... 
83      Burke 

85  Brunswick.. 

86  Clay 

87  Caldwell.... 

88  Swain 

88     Yadkin 

90  Scotland.... 

91  I  Madison 

92  Surry 

93  Cherokee... 

94  i  Columbus.. 
94     Yancey 

96  ;  Stokes 

97  Wilkes 

Mitchell 


6,919 

7,147 

6,944 

18,709 

11,130 

10,150 

3,258 

2,511 

8,056 

18,394 

14,241 

8,470 

17,518 

6,951 

11,682 

11,647 

14,151 

16,925 

7,857 

20,262 

6,457 

9,311 

7,542 

2,650 

4,566 

4,842 

8,260 

14,073 

16,933 

12,237 

12,831 

8,100 

21,730 

13,431 

6,357 

2,675 

12,751 

6,376 

10,111 

5,104 

13,530 

18,774 

9,411 

13,583 

8,199 

11,965 

19,399 

11,519 


832 

870 

854 

2,302 

1,391 

1,270 

409 

318 

1,032 

2,387 

1,846 

1,144 

2,361 

960 

1,614 

1,654 

2,021 

2,435 

1,130 

2,934  ! 

943 
1,375 
1,120 
394 
690 
731 
1,260 
2,147 
2,590 
1,887 
2,005 
1,270  j 
3,476 
2,153 
1,029 
436 
2,130 
1,149 
1,822 
948 
2,535 
3,573 
1,830 
2,644 
1,601 
2,447 
4,214 
2,575 


<d  s  a  x 


12 

12.2 

12.3 

12.3 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

12.7 

12.8 

13 

13 

13.5 

13.5 

13.8 

13.8 

14.2 

14.3 

14.4 

14.4 

14.5 

14.6 

14.8 

14.9 

14.9 

15.1 

15.1 

15.3 

15.3 

15.3 

15.4 


15 
15 

16 
16 
16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20.5 

21.7 

22.4 


Note. — Statistics  for  the  new  counties  of  Avery  and  Hoke  are  not  yet  available, 
fair,  however,  to  rank  them  with  the  counties  from  which  they  were  carved. 


It  would  seem 


PROGRAM 


COUNTY  MOONLIGHT  SCHOOL  DAY. 


(A  joint  meeting  of  County  Committee  on  Community  Service  and 

County  Teachers'  Association  with  members  of  Farmers' 

Union,  Junior  Order,  Women's  Clubs,  etc.) 


(No  topic  should  consume  more  than  ten  minutes.) 


1.  Song:  "America." 

2.  Scripture  Reading  and  Prayer. 

3.  Reading  Governor  s  Proclamation  for  "Moonlight  School  Month. 

4.  Reading  State  Superintendent's  "Letter  to  Superintendents  an 

Teachers." 

5.  Where  Our  County  Stands  in  the  Adult  Illiteracy  Column. 

6.  Why  We  Should  Observe  "Moonlight  School  Month:' 

7.  How  to  Organize  a  Moonlight  School: 

a.  The  Survey  of  Illiterates. 

h.  How  to  Get  Them  to  Enroll  and  Attend. 

c.  Use  of  Lesson  Material. 

8.  Roll-call  of  Districts  to  Find  Volunteer  Helpers/1' 

9.  Appointment  of  Committees. 
10.  Song:  "Carolina." 


♦The  object  here  is  to  find  and  enroll  those  who  will  volunteer  to  take  an  active  part 
in  establishing  a  moonlight  school  in  their  respective  districts.  If  there  should  be  no 
volunteers  from  any  district,  then  some  member  of  the  County  Committee  on  Community 
Service  should  be  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  leaders  are  found  in 
that  district  who  will  do  the  work. 


SECTION  II. 

PROGRAM  FOR  FRIDAY— SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENT  DAY. 

("North  Carolina  Day") 

The  meeting  for  Friday  should  he  an  all-day  meeting  at  every  schoolhouse, 
for  everybody — men  and  women,  hoys  and  girls,  young  and  old,  married  and 
single — with  public  picnic  dinner.  It  will  be  observed  as  "North  Carolina  Day" 
in  every  school  in  the  State  by  order  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
In  every  case  the  schoolhouse  should  be  decorated  with  autumn  leaves  and 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  with  exhibits  of  farm  products — corn,  cotton,  grains, 
grasses,  pumpkins,  etc.  Let  everything  radiate  cheerfulness  and  the  holiday 
spirit. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

1.  Preliminary  and  Permanent  Organization. 

The  meeting  should  be  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  local  school 
committee.  After  devotional  exercises,  including  singing,  should  follow  a  brief 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  the  chairman  welcoming  the  people 
of  the  community  to  their  schoolhouse. 

2.  Discussion  of  Plans  for  Improvement  of  the  Community  School. 

(a)  School  Term. 

Length  of  it?  Is  it  long  enough?  How  can  it  be  lengthened?  The  average 
length  of  school  term  in  the  United  States  is  156  days ;  in  the  South  Atlantic- 
States,  131  days ;  in  North  Carolina,  white,  124.2  days.  In  North  Carolina 
(1914)  city  districts  the  term  was,  white,  166  days;  in  our  country  districts, 
white,  115.5  days ;  in  rural  special-tax  districts,  white,  137  days.  How  does 
your  local  school  term  compare  with  these  averages? 

(b)  Teachers. 

You  know  the  number  of  teachers  in  your  school.  How  many  classes  or 
grades  are  there,  and  how  many  daily  recitations?  Can  one  teacher  hope  to 
teach  with  thoroughness  and  efficiency  all  the  subjects  and  classes  required 
and  necessary  for  the  seven  elementary  grades  in  your  district?  Has  your 
school  enough  teachers  to  give  the  time  needed  for  thorough  work  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  the  number  of  recitations  in  the  number  of  subjects  taught 
and  required?  The  average  salary  of  rural  teachers  in  North  Carolina  is 
$235.27;  average  salary  for  the  State  is  $271.36;  average  in  cities,  $454.42. 
What  is  salary  of  other  workers  in  your  community?  How  does  your  teacher's 
salary  compare  wTith  these  averages? 

(c)  Work  of  the  Schools. 

Consider  whether  any  part  of  the  work  and  any  of  the  studies  in  your  school 
relate  to  country  things,  environment,  and  occupation ;  give  a  profitable  and 
enjoyable  knowledge  thereof,  awaken  an  interest  therein,  a  love  therefor,  and 
afford  any  sort  of  practical  preparation  for  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  the  country  home.  Does  your  community  school  minister  to  the  needs, 
cultural,  social,  moral,  vocational,  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located  and 
by  which  it  is  maintained?  Are  your  house,  equipment,  teaching  force,  and 
funds  adequate  for  such  a  school  and  for  such  work? 
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(d)  Schoolhouses  and  Grounds. 

Is  your  schoolhouse  painted?  Is  it  properly  lighted,  ventilated,  and  heated? 
Is  it  clean,  and  kept  so?  Is  it  home-like  and  attractive  within,  with  curtains, 
shades,  well  selected  pictures,  etc.?  Is  it  supplied  with  up-to-date  blackboards, 
comfortable  desks,  maps,  library,  etc.?  Is  there  any  auditorium  for  social 
gatherings,  entertainments,  public  lectures,  and  community  meetings  of  various 
sorts?  Is  the  house  large  enough?  How  many  acres  in  school  grounds?  Have 
ample  playgrounds  for  girls  and  boys  been  provided,  and  properly  prepared 
and  equipped  with  at  least  some  simple,  home-made  apparatus?  Have  school 
grounds  been  properly  drained,  cleared  of  stumps  and  rubbish,  laid  off  in 
walks,  flower  plats,  etc.,  beautified  with  flowers,  vines,  trees,  and  shrubs?  Have 
sanitary  privies  been  provided,  properly  located  and  screened  as  modesty  de- 
mands? Is  the  water  supply  pure  and  properly  protected?  Do  pupils  have 
individual  drinking  cups? 

3.  Suggested  Means  for  Supplying  Your  School's  Needs  in   Length  of 

Term,  Teaching  Force,  Work,  House.  Grounds,  etc. 

The  following  remedies  for  any  defects  indicated  by  the  foregoing  questions 
should  be  considered : 

(a)  Enlarge  School  District. 

By  consolidation  within  reasonable  walking  distance,  and  by  transportation 
of  pupils  beyond  walking  distance,  where  the  funds  that  can  be  made  available 
and  other  conditions,  after  careful  investigation,  make  this  practicable.  En- 
larged territory  will  furnish  more  property  for  taxation,  more  school  popula- 
tion, and  more  community  population  for  cooperation  for  improvement  of 
schools  and  community. 

(b)  Local  Tax. 

Vote  local  tax,  if  necessary,  under  section  4115  of  school  law,  or  enlarge  or 
consolidate  existing  local-tax  districts  under  that  section,  and  thereby  increase 
annual  available  funds  for  all  purposes  of  school  improvement.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred districts  in  North  Carolina  lengthen  their  school  terms  and  improve  their 
schools  in  other  ways  by  voting  a  special  local  tax  and  raise  in  the  aggregate 
$1,350,000  annually— about  one-fourth  of  the  total  annual  school  fund  of  the 
entire  State. 

(c)  Larger  Type  of  School. 

If  possible,  provide  enough  territory  and  enough  money  for  at  least  a  three- 
teacher  school,  which  seems  from  experience  the  minimum  type  of  the  efficient 
rural  school.  (See  outline  for  the  organization  and  work  of  such  school  in 
Section  III,  under  the  subject,  "A  More  Efficient  Type  of  Rural  Elementary 
School,"  page  34.) 

4.  Other  Agencies  That  Will  Help  to  Supply  These  Needs. 

(a)   Industrial  Activities. 

1.  Vetoing  and  Cooking  Classes  for  Girls.  In  schools  with  three  or  more 
teachers  at  least  one  teacher  can  be  secured  with  necessary  training  to  give 
part  of  her  time  to  this  work. 

2.  Tomato  Clubs  and  Poultry  Clubs  for  Girls.  Corn  Clubs  and  Pig  Clubs  for 
Boys.  The  cooperation  of  the  county  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents  and 
the  agents — men  and  women — directing  this  work  for1  State  and  National  De- 
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partments  of  Agriculture  can  be  easily  secured  by  teachers.  Write  Secretary 
T.  E.  Browne,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Director  Corn  Club  Work)  ;  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Mc- 
Kinimon,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Director  Canning  Club  Work)  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  McVean,  West 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Director  Pig  Club  Work)  ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Oliver.  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
(Director  Poultry  Club  Work)  ;  and  have  these  clubs  organized  in  your  school 
and  community. 

3.  School  Demonstration  Farm  and  School  Garden.  These  can  be  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  county  farm-life  schools,  and 
demonstration  agents,  county,  State,  and  National. 

4.  Bulletins.  Bulletins  from  State  and  National  Departments  of  Agriculture 
for  aid  and  direction  in  all  this  work  can  be  obtained  upon  application  and 
should  be  on  file  in  your  school. 

(For  such  bulletins  free  write  to  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

(b)  Woman's  School  Betterment  Association. 

Has  your  school  an  active  Betterment  Association?  Have  the  women  of 
your  local  school  district  interested  themselves  in  helping  the  teacher  and  the 
committee  to  improve  the  school  by  raising  money  to  lengthen  the  term ;  build 
a  better  schoolhouse,  or  enlarge,  repair,  and  paint  the  one  you  have;  to  clean 
off  the  school  grounds  and  plant  flowers  and  shrubbery  thereon ;  to  increase 
attendance ;  buy  a  new  school  library  or  add  to  the  old  one ;  to  have  a  school 
garden ;  to  buy  a  piano  for  the  school ;  to  put  in  new  maps,  globes,  and  pictures; 
to  build  sanitary  outhouses  and  properly  screen  them ;  to  have  community 
meetings  in  the  schoolhouse,  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.? 

If  you  do  not  have  a  Woman's  School  Betterment  Association,  do  you  not 
think  it  wise  to  organize  one  today — NOW?  Elect  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  enroll  every  woman  in  the  district.  Then  write 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  pamphlets 
explaining  the  organization  and  work  of  the  association. 

Before  you  leave  the  school  building  today,  consult  the  teacher  and  commit- 
tee, decide  upon  some  things  you  will  do  this  fall,  and  set  about  it  without 
delay. 

AFTERNOON  DISCUSSION— OTHER  NEEDS  OF  OUR  COMMUNITY. 
1.  What  Can  Our  Community  Do  to  Teach  Adults  to  Read  and  Write? 

On  pages  13-15  will  be  found  tables  showing  exactly  where  your  county 
stands  in  the  matter  of  adult  illiteracy.  For  a  fuller  statement  apply  to  your 
county  superintendent  for  the  free  bulletin,  Adult  Illiteracy  in  North  Carolina 
and  Plans  for  Its  Elimination. 

Last  year  there  were  in  North  Carolina  eighty-two  moonlight  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  over  1,600  grown  people  of  the  average  age  of  45. 

Read  carefully  the  Governor's  Proclamation  and  the  plans  and  suggestions 
for  "Moonlight  School  Month"  found  in  this  bulletin ;  read  also  the  article  on 
"Moonlight  Schools  in  Kentucky,"  on  page  31.  All  teachers  should  apply  to 
their  respective  county  superintendents  for  copies  of  Twelve  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing, Writing,  and  Arithmetic  for  Adult  Beginners. 

What  is  the  number  of  adult  illiterates  in  this  district  as  shown  by  the  dis- 
trict census  and  the  teacher's  register?  Discuss  plans  for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting a   moonlight   school   in   your   schoolhouse   during   "Moonlight   School 
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Month,"  to  teach  those  fellow-citizens  of  yours  to  read  and  write,  and  to  in- 
struct other  grown  people  in  the  community  who  can  barely  read  and  write. 

Five  thousand  teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  volunteered  to  devote  at 
least  one  month  during  this  school  term  to  teaching  grown  people  to  read  and 
write.  If  your  teacher  has  not  volunteered,  and  for  any  good  reason  cannot 
do  so,  take  steps  at  this  meeting  to  secure  somebody  to  do  it.  Some  of  the 
educated  people  of  your  community  will  gladly  volunteer  to  assist  in  the  work. 

A  bulletin  for  teachers  of  moonlight  schools,  containing  twelve  lessons  in 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  with  many  valuable  suggestions,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  will  be  furnished  free  to 
teachers  of  moonlight  schools,  or  others  assisting  in  teaching  such  schools, 
upon  application  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Complete  the  plans  and  arrangements  for  a  moonlight  school  in  your  school- 
house  before  this  meeting  adjourns.  Let  this  too  long  neglected  service  to 
these  too  long  neglected  fellow-citizens  who  cannot  read  and  write — many  be- 
cause they  never  had  a  chance  to  learn — be  the  first  community  service  under- 
taken by  your  community  this  year.  Plan  for  it  today;  and  let  each  one  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  successfully. 

Do  not  stop  until  every  person  over  12  years  old  in  your  community  who  can- 
not read  and  write  is  brought  into  the  moonlight  school  and  taught. 

To  prevent  illiteracy  in  the  future,  cooperate  actively  with  the  teachers  and 
attendance  officer  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  to  get 
all  children  under  12  years  old  into  the  public  school. 

2.  How  Can  We  Better  Encourage  the  Reading  Habit  Among  Our  People? 

Consider  whether  your  school  library  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  whether 
you  have  added  a  supplementary  library.  Read  in  Section  III  what  was  done 
in  the  school  library  at  Bunn,  N.  C.  It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  every 
one-horse  farmer  should  spend  $5  a  year  for  newspapers  and  $5  for  books;  a 
two-horse  farmer  $10  for  newspapers  and  $10  for  books,  and  a  three-horse 
farmer  $15  for  each.  Are  your  people  doing  this?  Are  the  older  people  read- 
ing your  library  books?  Wny  not  have  the  children  exchange  books  and  maga- 
zines at  school  each  Friday?  A  traveling  library  from  the  State  Library  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  will  be  a  great  help.  Also  write  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  information  as  to  how  to  get  a  R.  F.  D.  route, 
if  you  haven't  one,  for  daily  mail  will  do  much  to  promote  reading  among  all 
classes. 

3.  Are  Our  Farmers  Cooperating  as  They  Should? 

Consider  here  (a)  the  use  of  improved  machinery;  (&)  marketing  of  staple 
crops,  vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  products,  etc.;  (c)  rural  telephones  and  coop- 
erative insurance;  (d)  cooperative  creameries  and  cream  routes.  Read  the 
following  story  how  the  farmers  around  Chadbourn  cooperated : 

"The  members  of  Broadway  Farmers'  Union,  No.  10S9,  have  been  doing 
things  this  year.  We  have  bought  for  cash  $1,850  worth  of  fertilizers,  a  thresh- 
ing outfit  at  a  cost  of  $750,  a  lime  and  fertilizer  distributer,  and  have  bought 
together  what  grain  we  had  to  buy.  Two  of  our  members  own  a  manure 
spreader  and  two  other  members  own  a  wheat  drill.  They  all  four  use  the  two 
machines.  Therefore  each  man  gets  the  use  of  these  two  machines  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  each  man  owning  a  separate  machine.    We  also  have  several 
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binders  in  our  local,  each  owned  by  two  or  more  individuals,  and  several 
mowers  and  rakes  owned  in  the  same  way.  Five  own  a  stalk-cutter,  and  five 
own  a  steel  roller." 

Why  shouldn't  farmers  in  your  community  do  likewise?  Why  shouldn't  they 
join  together  in  marketing  their  cotton,  cotton  seed,  or  tobacco  in  the  fall,  and 
in  marketing  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year? 
Write  to  the  Division  of  Markets,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  information  about 
how  to  form  Cooperative  Marketing  Associations  and  Cooperative  Credit 
Unions  under  the  law  passed  by  the  recent  Legislature.  Start  a  movement  for 
a  farmers'  cooperative  telephone  company.  Then  read  the  report  of  a  farmers' 
mutual  fire  insurance  company  on  page  27,  and  see  whether  your  people  are 
justified  in  risking  ruin  by  fire  when  protection  may  be  had  at  such  low  cost. 

4.  How  Can  We  Make  Our  Community  Healthier? 

Are  sanitary  conditions  in  the  community  what  they  should  be?  Are  wells 
in  places  where  they  can  be  affected  by  drainage  from  stables,  pig  pens,  etc.? 
Do  the  people  allow  stagnant  water  near  their  houses  as  breeding  places  for 
mosquitoes,  leading  to  chills  and  fever?  Have  the  children  been  examined  for 
hookworm  disease?  Are  the  homes  screened?  Has  typhoid  fever  visited  the 
community  this  year?  Swiss  mothers  nurse  only  46  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
every  100,000  of  population ;  German  mothers,  63 ;  Scotch,  96 ;  mothers  in  our 
Southern  States  have  to  nurse  727  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  every  100,000  of 
population.  Have  you  asked  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  send  you  the  monthly 
Health  Bulletin?  Ask  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  put  your 
name  on  the  regular  mailing  list. 

See,  also,  "Community  Health  Suggestions"  on  page  34. 

5.  How  Can  We  Develop  a  Richer  Social  Life  and  Recreation  Facilities, 

a  Greater  "Get-together"  Spirit  Among  Our  People? 

People  should  get  together  more.  See  on  page  32  games  and  songs  for  in- 
formal meetings  suggested  by  Dr.  Wyche.  Every  town  and  every  school  should 
have  its  playgrounds,  and  boys  should  have  neighborhood  baseball  clubs,  etc. 
Singing  schools  should  be  encouraged;  plays  and  pageants  also.  In  every 
school  there  should  be  frequent  spelling,  declamation,  and  debating  contests  by 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  neighborhood  debating  society  for  all.  Each  school  should 
also  utilize  the  extension  lectures  from  the  University,  A.  and  M.  College,  and 
the  various  other  colleges  of  the  State;  also  from  the  State  Departments  of 
Education,  Health,  Agriculture,  etc.  Many  of  these  are  illustrated  lectures. 
Henry  S.  Curtis  in  "Play  and  Recreation  in  the  Open  Country"  suggests  the 
following  monthly  program: 

First  Friday  of  each  month  :  singing  school. 
Second  Friday:  spelling  match. 
Third  Friday:  debate. 

Fourth  Friday:  school  exhibition  and  fair. 
Every  Wednesday  night:  a  public  lecture. 

Thursday  nights:  classes  in  domestic  economy  and  agriculture,  followed  by 
lunch  and  games. 

Saturday  nights:  moving  pictures. 
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Your  school  may  not  be  able  to  engage  in  all  these  activities,  but  certainly  it 
can  make  a  beginning  with  one  or  two  of  the  more  important. 

6.  Appointment  of  Committees  to  Act  and  Report  Later. 

After  discussing  all  these  matters,  let  the  people  decide  upon  a  few — not  too 
many — about  which  they  wish  to  inaugurate  improvements  right  away.  Of 
course,  the  moonlight  school  comes  first.  Other  plans  may  be  with  regard  to 
consolidating  districts  so  as  to  get  a  stronger  community  unit,  develop  a  genu- 
ine social  center,  and  give  better  support  to  all  social  agencies.  It  may  be  with 
regard  to  some  definite  plan  for  getting  better  roads  or  streets.  It  may  be  to 
get  a  better  school  or  town  library.  It  may  be  to  organize  a  cooperative  tele- 
phone association.  And  so  on.  In  every  case  name  a  definite  committee  of 
three  or  five  persons  who  will  take  charge  of  that  particular  task  with  a  de- 
termination to  make  it  a  success.  It  is  suggested  that  at  least  three  definite 
committees  be  appointed : 

(a)  Committee  on  Moonlight  School. 

(b)  Committee  on  School  Improvement. 

(c)  Committee  on  Community  Improvement. 

Make  arrangements,  if  possible,  for  all  the  men  and  women  to  come  together 
tomorrow  (Saturday)  and  work  for  the  improvement  of  schoolhouse  and 
grounds,  church  buildings  and  grounds,  roads,  streets,  etc. ;  and  adjourn  to 
some  later  date  to  hear  reports  of  committees  appointed. 

7.  Games,  Sports,  Songs,  Plays,  and  Social  Features  for  Night  Session. 

A  night  session  may  be  arranged  with  games,  sports,  songs,  plays,  and  social 
features,  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  subjects  indicated  in  this  program,  or 
for  a  lecture  or  address  by  some  invited  speaker. 

(Close  with  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  sung  by  all  present.) 

CONCRETE   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(Read  below  how  various  communities  are  actually  answering  satisfactorily 
many  of  the  questions  presented  in  this  program  concerning  the  improvement 
of  your  school,  reprinted  from  1914  Community  Service  Bulletin.) 

(a)  Autryville. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Autryville  Elementary  School  in  Sampson  County? 
Only  three  years  ago  Autryville  had  a  dingy,  dilapidated  one-room  shack  which 
served  as  schoolhouse,  village  auditorium,  and  community  church. 

One  or  two  leaders,  with  aid  from  the  State  Department  of  Education,  won 
a  local-tax  fight.  A  comfortable  two-room  building  replaced  the  old ;  two  live 
teachers  came  into  the  community ;  boarding  pupils  came  in.  An  upright  piano 
was  bought  and  a  music  class  was  organized.  Next  followed  a  cooking  class  of 
twenty  girls  under  the  principal,  and  a  class  of  boys  in  industrial  work  was 
directed  by  the  assistant  teacher.  The  new  building  is  on  a  pretty  hill ;  a  new 
sand-clay  road  runs  by  the  door;  a  tennis  court  has  been  laid  out;  and  the 
water  for  the  school  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  new  up-to-date  pump. 

The  people  are  proud  of  their  school  and  are  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 
Within  the  past  few  months  adjoining  districts  have  come  into  the  Autryville 
District,  another  room  has  been  added  to  the  school  building,  and  another  effi- 
cient teacher  has  been  employed.     From  a  weak  one-teacher  school  in  an  nn- 
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painted,  unattractive,  unequipped,  box-car  schoolhouse,  with  a  public  school 
term  of  only  four  months,  this  Autryville  School  during  the  past  few  years  has 
developed  iuto  an  efficient  rural  elementary  school  employing  three  competent 
and  well  trained  teachers — teaching  in  an  attractive,  modern,  and  well  equipped 
building  located  on  an  attractive  school  site,  with  a  school  term  of  from  seven 
to  eight  months,  with  the  work  of  the  school  more  adequately  ministering  to 
the  cultural  as  well  as  the  everyday  needs  of  the  community's  children. 

(b)  Brogden  School. 

The  Brogden  School,  in  Johnston  County,  is  another  illustration  of  a  com- 
munity's progress  in  the  building  up  of  an  efficient  three-teacher  type  of  rural 
elementary  school.  After  a  long  and  hard  fight  the  people  carried  a  local  tax, 
erected  on  an  attractive  site  a  comfortable  and  well  equipped  three-room  build- 
ing, and  employed  three  competent  teachers  to  do  the  work.  Through  its  one 
or  two  years  of  high  school  instruction,  through  the  teaching  of  practical  agri- 
culture to  the  boys  and  domestic  science  to  the  girls,  this  school  is  now  more 
satisfactorily  ministering  to  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
children  of  the  community.  The  factions  that  arose  over  the  voting  of  local  tax 
have  died  down ;  the  people  are  now  proud  of  their  school  and  enthusiastic  in 
its  support.  This  school  probably  has  the  largest  Boys'  Corn  Club  in  the 
county. 

(c)  The  Thurman  School. 

The  Thurman  School,  in  Craven  County,  represents  probably  the  largest  type 
of  school  consolidation  with  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  in  the  State. 
Two  years  ago  the  white  children  in  this  township  were  attending  school  in 
three  dingy,  uncomfortable,  unequipped,  one-room  school  buildings  erected  upon 
small,  unattractive,  and  shadeless  spots.  The  people  became  convinced  that 
under  these  conditions  the  educational  needs  of  these  children  were  not  being 
met  nor  could  be  met.  They  launched  an  aggressive  campaign  for  the  voting 
of  local  tax  and  the  consolidation  of  all  the  schools  of  the  township  into  one 
central  school.  The  election  was  carried  by  a  good  majority,  an  attractive 
three-room  school  building  was  erected  upon  a  school  site  of  seventeen  acres, 
three  school  wagons  were  bought,  and  about  seventy  children  living  too  far  to 
walk  now  ride  to  one  central  school.  The  school  began  with  two  teachers. 
This  year  they  have  a  competent  male  principal  and  a  competent  assistant. 
The  principal  has  bought  a  farm  near  the  school  and  intends  becoming  a  per- 
manent resident,  giving  to  the  community,  the  year  round,  the  benefit  of  his 
leadership  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  fullest  development  industrially, 
socially,  and  morally.  The  question  of  adding  another  teacher  is  now  being 
discussed,  and  this  may  be  done  before  the  close  of  the  session.  With  this  male 
principal  who  loves  country  life  and  understands  practical  agriculture,  with 
this  school  site  of  seventeen  acres,  the  boys  in  Thurman  School  are  going  to 
have  a  rare  opportunity  for  regular,  systematic,  and  valuable  instruction  in 
country-life  subjects.  It  is  probable  that  the  girls  also  in  this  school  are  going 
to  be  given  systematic  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  in  home-making  and  home- 
keeping.  By  enlarging  their  territory  they  now  have  the  taxable  property  and 
the  people  to  develop  a  type  of  rural  elementary  school  that  is  very  efficient  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  entire  township.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  people  are  enthusiastic  over  their  school  and  that  it  is  becoming  an 
object-lesson  for  the  rural  communities  throughout  the  entire  county. 


SECTION  III. 

GOOD  EXAMPLES  FOR  YOUR  COMMUNITY. 

The  following  articles  have  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing  sugges- 
tions and  questions  relating  to  the  programs  in  the  preceding  pages.  They  are 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  topics.  Credit  for  the  source  from  which 
they  have  been  drawn  is  not  always  given,  as  they  have  been  taken  from  many 
different  publications  and  persons. 

The  significance  of  these  articles  will  become  immediately  apparent  upon  be- 
ing read.  They  show  what  the  leading  communities  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation  are  doing  to  upbuild  our  civilization.  Each  one,  when  read,  should  be 
followed  by  the  searching  question,  "Will  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  herein 
presented  be  of  value  to  my  community?"' 


Betterment  Associations. 

HAVE  YOU  A  SCHOOL  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION? 

What  some  such  associations  are  doing  in  North  Carolina : 

1.  Parents  meet  once  a  month  with  teachers  to  discuss  school  needs  and  to 
plan  improvements. 

2.  Parents  or  friends  come  to  school  at  a  stated  time  (last  hour  Friday) 
and  give  informal  talks  on  topics  of  the  day. 

3.  Parents  suggest  and  insist  upon  medical  and  dental  inspection.  Asso- 
ciations sometimes  pay  for  special  treatment  for  children  whose  parents  can- 
not afford  it. 

4.  Material  Improvements:  (a)  The  Woman's  Club  of  Wilmington  estab- 
lished a  Domestic  Science  Department  in  the  High  School,  (b)  The  Civic  Club 
of  Davidson  put  in  drinking  fountains  and  provided  a  playground  director  for 
recess  hours,  (c)  The  Community  Club  of  Chapel  Hill  supports  a  musical  de- 
partment in  the  village  school,  (d)  Many  civic  clubs  have  founded  school 
libraries  and  provided  good  pictures  for  schools,  (e)  The  Woman's  Club  of 
Gastonia  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  terracing  and  improving  school  grounds. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Gastonia  granted  half  holiday  in  order  that 
the  teachers  might  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club  for  discus- 
sion of  community  problems.  (/)  Women's  Clubs  furnish  speakers  and  pro- 
grams for  Arbor  Day,  civic  days,  flag  days,  etc.  (g)  Parents  provide  seeds, 
plants,  hedges,  and  trees  for  school-yard  planting. — Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Head  what  two  active  Betterment  Associations  have  done: 

APEX. 

During  the  past  school  year  the  Apex  School  Betterment  Association  raised, 
in  addition  to  gifts  made  to  the  school,  the  sum  of  $246.73.  This  money  came 
from  the  following  sources : 
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Money  on  hand  May  1,  1914 $  30.10 

Cleared  from  oyster  suppers ■     16.52 

Prizes  in  cash,  including  prize  for  best  exhibit  at  State  Fair 27.50 

Dues 6.00 

Rent  of  school  grounds 10.00 

Bazaar 31.55 

Plays  and  entertainments 115.06 

Sale  of  pictures  to  secure  money  for  library 10.00 

Total $246.73 

The  method  of  raising  this  money  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  statement. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact,  however,  that  a  definite  policy  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  year  in  the  efforts  of  the  association.  Each  month  a 
member  of  the  association  was  appointed  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  associ- 
ation for  that  month  in  the  raising  of  the  money.  This  member  would  have 
charge  of  the  planning  and  would  call  upon  the  other  members'  to  help  in  the 
way  that  was  most  needed.  This  method  gave  a  unity  to  the  work  and  was 
very  effective. 

The  money  raised  was  spent  for  the  following  purposes : 

Library $  34.15 

Cleaning  building   (janitor  hire) 87.50 

Doormats 6.75 

Burlap 3.15 

County  Commencement  banner  and  expenses  of  exhibits 17.73- 

Library  table 13.00 

Improving  school  grounds 7.50 

Expenses  of  Commencement  and  speakers 34.40 

Spent  for  other  purposes 12.83 

Total $217.01 

Balance  on  hand  now  (August  28,  1915) 29.72 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  mentioned  above,  donations  were  made  to  the 
school  to  the  value  of  $54.  These  gifts  took  the  form  of  books,  pictures,  prizes, 
and  work  on  the  school  grounds.  Many  of  these  gifts  were  secured  on  Dona- 
tion Day.  On  Thanksgiving  the  members  of  the  association  were  "at  home" 
in  the  school  building  to  the  people  of  the  community,  and  every  one  was  asked 
to  come  to  the  school  building  and  bring  some  gift  that  would  be  useful  for 
the  school.  Some  time  before  this  there  had  been  printed  in  the  local  paper  a 
list  of  the  things  that  were  especially  needed.  This  helped  in  securing  the 
donations. 

During  the  last  year  an  especial  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  library. 
The  school  now  has  a  new  International  Encyclopedia,  which  is  almost  entirely 
paid  for ;  also  secured  through  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  a  loan 
library  for  four  months.  A  loan  library  can  be  had  free  by  any  association 
that  will  pay  transportation  from  Raleigh  and  return.  "  This  library  was  a 
splendid  collection  of  thirty-seven  books.  These  books  were  read  by  over  200 
people  in  the  community.     The  transportation  from  Raleigh  and  return  was 
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50  cents.  Fines  to  the  amount  of  83  cents  were  collected.  Thus  the  school  had 
the  use  of  37  books  for  a  period  of  four  months  and  actually  made  a  profit  on 
them  of  33  cents. 

During  the  year  nine  entertainments  were  given  at  the  school.  The  floors 
were  oiled  twice,  gravel  was  placed  around  the  well,  and  several  loads  of  rub- 
bish removed  from  the  grounds. 

The  Apex  Association  has  31  members.  They  aided  in  visiting  homes  and 
cooperated  with  teachers  in  improving  school  attendance. 

FAIRVIEW. 

The  Fair  view  (Wake  County)  Betterment  Association  and  teachers  gave 
four  entertainments  during  the  last  school  term.  At  one  of  these  Professor 
Cobb  of  Chapel  Hill  was  the  speaker,  and  at  another,  Professor  Judd.  Their 
talks  were  a  great  help  in  keeping  up  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  during 
the  remainder  of  the  school  term. 

The  school  term  was  lengthened  thirteen  days,  at  a  cost  of  $107.25.  The 
sum  of  $08.81  was  cleared  from  the  school  farm,  and  one  of  the  $10  prizes 
given  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Crow  for  the  best  yield  for  the  amount  of  land  cultivated 
was  awarded  this  school. 

Part  of  the  firewood  was  furnished  for  the  school  through  the  Betterment 
Association,  and  all  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  were  paid  from 
the  Betterment  fund. 

The  building  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  floors  oiled,  and  the  yard  cleaned 
of  all  rubbish  and  all  the  rocks  removed. 

Also  bought  a  large  bell  for  the  school. 

Total  amount  cleared $165.13 

Amount  expended  136.65 

Amount  on  hand $  28.48 


Canning  Clubs. 

WHAT  SOME  CANNING  CLUB  GIRLS  ARE  DOING. 

Where  Canning  Club  work  has  been  established  for  two  or  more  years  and  the 
output  of  canned  goods  is  between  10,000  and  60,000  cans  per  county  the  girls 
are  advised  to  sell  to  merchants ;  and  to  that  end  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  amongst  the  girls  of  a  county  for  the  disposal  of 
their  products.  The  executive  board  of  the  local  club,  composed  of  the  most 
energetic  business  girls,  endeavors  to  dispose  of  everything  in  its  own  commu- 
nity; but  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  it  calls  on  the  county  board,  which 
can  usually  sell  in  one  of  the  many  county  markets.  Each  county  is  expected 
to  dispose  of  its  own  products ;  but  if  it  has  overproduced,  the  State  Market- 
ing Association,  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  each  county  association,  will 
undertake  to  dispose  of  this  surplus. 
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The  Canning  Club  membership  this  year  numbers  2,914.  with  1,500  affiliated 
women.  Returns  indicate  that  the  girls  will  rill  000,000  containers  with  canned 
products  of  all  kinds  and  the  women  from  50,000  to  100,000  cans. 

Reports  are  coming  in  of  the  girls  who  have  helped  to  keep  themselves  at 
school  this  year  with  the  profits  made  from  the  summer's  work  in  canning  and 
preserving.  Miss  Jessie  Maske  of  Anson  County  is  at  Meredith  because  of  her 
success  in  canning.  Miss  Leah  Kendall  has  been  given  a  scholarship  at  Little- 
ton for  helping  with  the  canning  there  this  fall.  Misses  Ruth  and  Virginia 
Jones  and  Annie  Bell  Smith  are  at  Albemarle  Industrial  School  by  the  help  of 
their  canned  products.  In  Wake  County  Miss  Esther  Shearon  and  Miss  Rennie 
Caudle,  through  the  same  means,  are  maintaining  themselves  at  Peace.  Dr. 
Ramsey  of  Peace  Institute  has  been  so  much  interested  in  these  Canning  Club 
girls  that  he  has  offered  a  scholarship  giving  not  only  the  regular  course,  but 
any  extra  which  the  winner  may  choose.  Miss  May  Shearon  and  Miss  Grace 
Batts  were  equally  fortunate  in  arranging  to  go  to  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Greensboro.  In  Franklin  County  Misses  Monnie  and  Mary  Stallings  filled 
1,000  tin  cans  each  and  are  using  the  profits  for  tuition  at  college.  Miss  Annie 
Garris  of  Northampton  has  taken  her  products  to  Murfreesboro  in  exchange 
for  her  tuition.  From  many  other  counties  similar  accounts  of  girls  at  school  are 
sent,  and  when  all  returns  are  in  they  will  doubtless  show  a  large  number  of 
North  Carolina  girls  receiving  an  education  through  their  own  efforts  at  can- 
ning and  preserving  and  their  business  ability  in  marketing  what  they  have 
produced. — Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  State  Agent,  Home  Demonstration  Work. 


Insurance. 

FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  Catawba  and  Burke  counties,  organized  in  1901.  the  amount  of  in- 
surance in  force  was  $1,786,890.  Of  this  amount  $1,217,870  was  carried  by 
Catawba  farmers  and  $569,020  by  Burke  farmers.  New  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $261,930  was  written  last  year.  The  assessments  have  been  only  15 
cents  on  the  $100  annually  since  the  year  1905.  A  farmer  can  carry  insurance 
in  this  Mutual  Association  for  $1.50  per  thousand.  The  assessments  for  the 
last  year  amounted  to  $2,496.07.  The  association  carries  in  the  treasury  about 
$1,200,  so  that  losses  can  be  met  promptly.  There  was  paid  out  for  the  year 
ending  July  1  for  losses,  $1,934.35.  The  expenses  for  doing  business  for  the 
year  included  taxes,  salaries,  postage,  etc.,  and  amounted  to  about  $S00.  There 
are  at  present  2,268  members  of  this  association,  a  gain  of  268  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  All  losses  have  been  adjusted  satisfactorily  and  the  associa- 
tion is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  growing.  The  last  assessment  just  sent  out 
for  this  year  amounts  to  only  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  insurance  a  farmer  can  get,  and  it  provides 
the  features  of  safeness  with  that  of  low  cost. 

Are  the  farmers  in  your  county  enjoying  fire  protection  at  this  low  rate? 
Why  not? — From  1914  Community  Service  Bulletin. 
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Corn  Clubs. 

WHAT  SOME  CORN  CLUB  BOYS  HAVE  DONE. 

In  Union  County  there  are  two  club  members  who  have  attracted  especial 
attention  by  their  work.  In  one  case  the  county  agent  was  on  his  rounds  when 
a  farmer  told  him  he  should  visit  a  certain  boy ;  that  he  was  the  best  farmer 
in  the  community.  On  driving  up  to  the  farm  the  agent  found  a  bright  lad  of 
18  years  who  began  to  fire  questions  at  him.  The  questions  showed  unusual 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  the  crops  on  the  farm  indicated  the  presence  of 
a  real  farmer.  When  asked  how  he  learned  so  much  about  agriculture,  the  boy 
stated  that  he  joined  the  Corn  Club  several  years  previously,  got  interested  in 
the  letters  and  bulletins,  and  since  had  read  all  the  literature  he  could  get  his 
hands  on.  Although  in  his  teens,  this  boy  is  a  recognized  authority,  among  his 
own  neighbors,  on  agricultural  subjects. 

Another  little  adopted  boy  in  Union  County  became  a  member  of  the  Corn 
Club,  read  the  letters  and  bulletins  sent  him,  and,  although  he  made  no  prize- 
winning  yields,  he  learned  how  to  farm.  Some  time  ago  his  foster  father  died, 
leaving  just  the  widow  and  the  boy.  This  boy  was  sufficiently  informed  to  take 
hold  of  that  farm,  and  is  carrying  it  right  on. 

There  is  a  family  near  Burlington,  Alamance  County,  in  which  there  were 
two  loyal  Corn  Club  boys.  The  oldest  boy  made  such  a  good  record  on  his 
acre  that  the  management  of  a  neighboring  farm  was  entrusted  to  him.  He 
soon  afterward  went  to  college,  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  leading  men  at  the 
State  University ;  active  in  all  college  life,  a  leader  in  his  class  work,  and  one 
of  the  finest  athletes  the  institution  has.  His  younger  brother  joined  the  club 
when  only  13  years  old,  and  stuck  by  it  till  his  age  debarred  him,  making 
some  excellent  yields.  When  he  joined  the  club,  according  to  his- own  state- 
ment, he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  mechanical  course.  Through  the 
Corn  Club  he  became  interested  in  the  study  of  soils  and  crops  and  today  he 
is  at  A.  and  M.  College  taking  a  course  in  agriculture. 

In  Friendship  Community,  Alamance  County,  there  was  quite  an  active  Corn 
Club.  The  rural  school  supervisor  of  the  county  found  that  these  people  were 
becoming  interested  in  their  community's  development.  A  community  fair  was 
proposed  and  the  idea  spread  like  wildfire.  The  club  boys  and  girls  lined  up 
behind  the  movement  and  the  first  Community  Fair  was  made  a  success.  The 
next  year  several  other  communities  held  similar  fairs,  and  in  each  case  we 
find  the  community  fairs  going  to  the  school  districts  where  there  were  live 
Corn  and  Canning  Clubs,  and  the  boys  and  girls  taking  the  lead.  The  agricul- 
tural club  of  the  school  district  should  be  the  nucleus  around  which  other  com- 
munity clubs  and  organizations  are  formed.  Get  the  boys  and  girls  of  any 
community  organized  for  work  and  the  community  will  go  forward. 

In  1914  the  1,000  boys  who  reported  made  an  average  of  58.2  bushels  of 
corn,  or  a  total  of  58,200  bushels.  That  is  38,000  bushels  more  than  they  would 
have  made  had  they  grown  corn  at  the  average  of  the  State — 20.7  bushels. 
Putting  corn  at  90  cents  a  bushel,  they  added  $34,200  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State. 

In  Buncombe  County  45  boys  made  3,421.69  bushels,  an  average  yield  per 
acre  of  70.03  bushels.    Average  cost,  373/10  cents  per  bushel. 
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Buncombe  has  33,302  acres  in  corn  and  averages  18%  bushels  per  acre.  The 
boys  made  2,576.09  bushels  more  than  they  would  have  made  had  they  grown 
corn  at  rate  of  the  average  farmer  of  county. 

Caldwell  County  had  44  boys  who  made  2,455.41  bushels.  Average  yield  per 
acre,  55.8.    Average  cost  per  bushel,  39%  cents. 

In  1909  there  were  23,S29  acres  planted  to  corn  in  Caldwell,  which  made 
355, 13S  or  an  average  of  15  bushels  per  acre.  Had  all  the  farmers  done  as 
well  as  the  boys  they  would  have  made  1,320, 70S  bushels. — T.  E.  Browne,  State 
Agent,  Boys'  Corn  Clubs. 


Farmers'  Union  Libraries. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Recognizing  the  general  scarcity  in  country  homes  and  rural  communities  of 
reading  matter  relating  to  country  life — its  business,  its  recreations,  its  home- 
making,  its  community  activities  through  cooperative  effort — the  State  Farmers' 
Union  has  adopted  a  plan  to  help  the  Local  Unions  procure  a  small  library  of 
the  best  books  in  this  line,  with  a  few  others  of  a  more  general  nature.  Any 
Local  Union  may  get  this  library  by  furnishing  only  a  part  of  the  cost.  It  may 
be  made  the  beginning  of  a  community  library  or  used  as  a  supplement  to  one 
already  established ;  or  it  may  be  added  to  the  school  library,  under  certain 
conditions.  For  full  particulars,  address  E.  C.  Faires,  Secretary  State  Farmers' 
Union,  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 
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Moonlight  Schools. 

"MOONLIGHT"  SCHOOLS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

The  object  of  the  "moonlight"  schools  of  Kentucky  is  the  reduction  of  adult 
illiteracy.  The  story  of  the  attempt  begun  in  September,  1911,  by  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Rowan  County,  Ky.,  and  her 
associates,  follows. 

Having  studied  carefully  the  conditions  of  the  county,  Mrs.  Stewart  decided 
to  open  night  schools  for  adults  on  moonlight  nights  in  the  public  sehoolhouses 
of  the  county.  She  outlined  her  plan  to  the  teachers  and  called  for  volunteers. 
All  the  teachers  of  the  county  responded.  On  Labor  Day,  September  4,  1911, 
these  teachers  visited  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the  county,  explained 
the  plan,  and  announced  that  moonlight  schools  would  be  opened  the  next  even- 
ing. It  was  expected  that  the  response  would  be  slow,  but  more  than  1,200 
men  and  women  from  IS  to  86  years  old  were  enrolled  the  first  evening.  They 
came  trooping  over  the  hills  and  out  of  the  hollows,  some  to  add  to  the  meager 
education  received  in  the  inadequate  schools  of  their  childhood,  some  to  receive 
their  first  lessons  in  reading  and  writing.  Among  these  were  not  only  illiterate 
farmers  and  their  illiterate  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  but  also  illiterate 
merchants  or  "storekeepers,"  illiterate  ministers,  and  illiterate  lumbermen. 
Mothers,  bent  with  age,  came  that  they  might  learn  to  read  letters  from  absent 
sons  and  daughters,  and  that  they  might  learn  for  the  first  time  to  write  to 
them.    Almost  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  county  was  enrolled. 

In  September,  1912,  a  "moonlight  school"  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
Morehead,  Ky.,  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers  who  had  conducted  the 
first  moonlight  schools  instructed  others  who  wished  to  do  work  of  this  kind  in 
Rowan  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  fall  of  1912  the  movement  spread  to 
eight  or  ten  other  counties,  while  the  enrollment  of  adults  in  Rowan  County 
reached  nearly  1,600. 

The  success  of  the  men  and  women  proves  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  for  illiter- 
ate grown-ups  to  learn  to  read  and  write  as  is  generally  supposed.  They  learn 
in  a  very  short  time,  if  given  the  opportunity.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic are  simple  subjects  when  mature  minds  are  concentrated  upon  them.  One 
man,  aged  30,  after  four  lessons  in  the  evening  school,  wrote  the  county  super- 
intendent a  legible  letter.  Another  man,  aged  50,  wrote  a  legible  letter  after 
seven  nights  attendance.  A  woman,  aged  70,  wrote  a  legible  letter  after  eight 
nights  of  study.  These  cases  are,  of  course,  exceptional ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  a  few  weeks  attendance  at  the  night  schools  has  been  sufficient  to 
enable  the  adult  pupils  to  pass  over  the  dark  line  of  illiteracy  and  to  get  into 
the  class  of  literates.  Several  succeeded  in  securing  a  Bible,  which  had  been 
offered  as  a  prize  by  the  superintendent  to  those  who  would  learn  to  write  a 
letter  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  moonlight  school  term. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in  this  experiment  is  that  adults  of 
limited  education  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  school 
and  to  increase  their  knowledge.  Of  the  1,600  adult  pupils  attending  night 
school  during  the  second  term,  300  were  unable  to  read  and  write  at  all,  300 
were  from  those  who  had  learned  in  September,  1911,  and  1,000  were  men  and 
women  of  meager  education. 
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The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  school,  where  the 
night  school  has  been  undertaken,  is  in  itself  significant  A  school  trustee  thus 
describes  the  change  in  his  community : 

"I  have  lived  in  this  district  for  55  years,  and  I  never  saw  any  such  interest 
as  we  have  here  now.  The  school  used  to  just  drag  along,  and  nobody  seemed 
interested.  "We  never  had  a  gathering  at  the  school,  and  nobody  thought  of 
visiting  the  school.  We  had  not  had  night  school  but  three  weeks  until  we  got 
together  right.  We  papered  the  house,  put  in  new  windows,  purchased  a  new 
stovepipe,  made  new  steps,  and  bought  the  winter's  fuel. 

"Now  we  have  a  live  Sunday-school,  a  singing  school,  prayer-meeting  once 
each  week,  and  preaching  twice  a  month.  People  of  all  denominations  in  the 
district  meet  and  worship  together  in  perfect  unity  and  harmony,  aged  people 
come  regularly,  and  even  people ~ from  the  adjoining  county  are  beginning  to 
come." 

Plap  and  Games. 

PLAY   AND   RECREATION. 

The  following  suggestions  on  play  and  recreation  for  "NOrth  Carolina  Day" 
in  every  public  school  have  been  made  by  Richard  T.  Wyche,  a  former  North 
Carolinian,  now  President  of  the  Story  Tellers'  League  of  America : 

Since  a  part  of  the  programs  for  Community  Service  Week  is  given  to  recrea- 
tion, what  means  shall  we  use  that  we  may  get  the  best  results? 

I  propose  that  we  utilize  the  deep  race  instincts  for  games,  songs  and  story- 
telling. All  races  have  their  folk-games,  folk-songs,  and  folk-stories,  a  con- 
serving and  refining  influence  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  childhood  of 
the  world. 

What  games  shall  we  play?  I  would  say  the  old  games,  rhythmic  games, 
group  games,  singing  games,  handed  down  by  our  ancestors.  These  are  games 
that  all  can  play  together,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  neighbors ; 
in  homes,  school,  or  playgrounds.  Baseball,  basket  ball,  etc.,  are  good,  but 
only  a  few  can  play,  while  the  balance  look  on. 

Most  people  who  come  to  a  picnic  or  social  gathering  play  some  kind  of 
games,  but  they  do  not  always  play  to  the  best  advantage.  While  the  widest 
range  for  free  play  should  be  allowed,  several  practical  leaders  who  know  well  a 
dozen  or  more  good  games,  should  take  hold  of  the  crowd,  put  the  little  chil- 
dren in  several  groups,  the  middle  sized  in  others,  and  grown  people  in  still 
another  group.  They  soon  could  have  five  hundred  people  playing  to  the  best 
advantage  and  the  place  resounding  with  sounds  of  mirth. 

Below  I  give  a  few  of  the  old  singing  games  that  belong  to  a  large  group  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  their  possibilities  for  musical,  rhythmical,  and  dramatic 
expression,  blended  with  pathos  and  humor.  I  have  tried  them  out  in  many 
places  and  they  are  popular  with  young  and  old. 

1.  Looby  Loo.  All  stand  in  circle  and  sing,  "I  put  my  right  hand  in,  I  put 
my  right  hand  out,  I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake,  and  turn  my- 
self about."  Then  left  hand,  two  hands,  right  foot,  left  foot,  etc.,  all  singing 
and  moving  together. 
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2.  Jolly  Miller.  One  in  the  center,  others  in  couples,  march  round  singing, 
"Jolly  is  the  miller  that  lives  by  the  mill;  the  wheel  goes  round  with  a  right 
good  will,"  etc.  When  right  steps  forward  and  left  back,  one  in  center  seizes 
partner.  The  one  left  over  gets  in  the  center  and  the  game  continues  as  at 
beginning. 

3.  Farmers  in  the  Dell. 

4.  We  are  marching  round  the  village,  go  in  and  out  the  window,  go  forth 
and  choose  your  lover,  etc. 

5.  Oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grow. 

6.  Pig  in  the  parlor.  "My  mother  and  father  are  Irish,  and  I  am  Irish,  too. 
They  put  the  pig  in  the  parlor,  for  he  is  Irish,  too.  Right  hand  to  your  partner, 
left  hand  to  your  neighbor,"  etc.     Tune  of  "We'll  Not  Go  Home  Till  Morning." 

Other  group  games,  but  not  sung,  are : 

1.  Cat  and  Mouse.  2.  Fox  and  Geese.  3.  Drop  the  handkerchief.  4.  Pris- 
oner's Base.  5.  Relay  races.  6.  Tug  of  war  (boys).  7.  Helping.  Take  an 
even  number,  say  ten,  let  one  be  "It,"  the  catcher.  That  leaves  nine,  who  join 
hands  in  twos.  "It"  can  catch  the  odd  one,  but  the  group  pairs  and  repairs  so 
fast  that  the  odd  one  is  never  in  the  same  place.  When  an  odd  one  is  caught 
he  becomes  "It."  Space  for  running  is  required.  The  game  appeals  to  grown 
people  and  children  over  12. 

After  people  have  played  games  and  by  deep  breathing  renewed  their  blood 
with  oxygen,  increased  the  circulation,  eliminated  poison,  laughed  together, 
become  free,  social,  and  democratic,  they  are  ready  to  sing  together.  Their 
voices  are  strong  and  resonant. 

Let  them  sit  down  and  sing  such  songs  as  "Suwanee  River,"  "Juanita,"  "Old 
Black  Joe,"  "Dixie,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Annie  Laurie,"  glee  club  songs 
and  negro  melodies  such  as  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot." 

Story  telling  would  probably  be  the  most  spontaneous  and  social  way  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  time.  It  might  begin  with  the  telling  of  short 
anecdotes  by  a  number  and  followed  by  folk  stories,  such  as  Uncle  Remus, 
history  and  hero  stories,  Indian  stories,  fairy  stories,  stories  of  love  and 
romance.  The  story  telling  should  be  sincere,  natural,  creative,  and  no  ambi- 
tious or  cranky  person  should  be  permitted  to  monopolize  the  whole  time. 
Parents,  teachers,  and  frequently  children  can  contribute  to  the  delight  of  the 
story  hour. 

The  fundamental  principle  for  games,  songs  and  story  telling  is  that  ex- 
pression is  life,  suppression  is  death.  Every  child,  mam  and  woman  must 
have  some  way  of  expressing  his  life  and  contributing  to  the  joy  of  the  occa- 
sion. We  grow  by  giving.  That  being  the  case,  every  school,  home,  and 
church  should  have  its  playground,  song  and  story  hour.  Every  school  should 
have  a  playground  of  from  two  to  ten  acres,  according  to  its  size.  Teachers 
should  play  and  lead  the  children  in  group  games.  It  would  greatly  build  up 
their  health  and  unite  teacher  and  pupil  in  good  fellowship.  No  teacher 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  who  cannot  or  will  not  play. 
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Public  Health. 

COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  See  that  the  school  is  properly  ventilated  with  window  ventilators  and 
the  room  heated  with  a  jacketed  stove  as  described  in  the  bulletin  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  furnished  upon  request  to 
any  interested  person.  Also  get  rid  of  the  common  drinking  cup  and  roller 
towel,  substituting  for  these  conveyors  of  infection  the  suggestions  of  the 
above  mentioned  publication. 

2.  See  that  the  school  well  is  properly  constructed  and  that  the  school  is  pro- 
vided with  sanitary  privies  as  described  in  the  bulletin  issued  on  School  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

3.  Appoint  a  committee  to  arrange,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  for  a  community  meeting  early  next  spring  to  consider 
measures  for  the  relief  or  eradication  of  the  fly  nuisance. 

4.  Inquire  into  the  teaching  of  subjects  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  in  the 
school,  and  unless  these  subjects  are  emphasized,  insist  that  the  principal  of 
the  school  give  them  the  important  place  in  the  classes  that  they  deserve. 

5.  Appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  problem  of  a  community  physician. 
Write  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  particulars. 

6.  As  a  means  to  all  of  the  above,  and  as  the  first  essential  and  remedy 
necessary  for  the  application  of  all  other  remedies,  work  to- secure  a  whole- 
time  county  health  officer  in  your  county,  which  is  the  best  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  efficient  county  health  administration,  and  from  which  all  communi- 
ties of  the  county  will  profit  and  by  which  the  above  sanitary  suggestions  for 
your  own  community  may  be  more  surely  and  easily  carried  out.  See  plan 
discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  write  for  this  bulletin  at  once  and  for  any  further  infor- 
mation that  may  be  desired. 


A  MORE  EFFICIENT  TYPE  OF  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

I.  Purposes. 

1.  To  give  country  children  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  country  life. 

2.  To  give  them  a  more  genuine  appreciation  of  and  satisfaction  with  country 
life. 

3.  To  give  them  more  adequate  training  and  preparation  for  a  more  remun- 
erative, more  effective,  and  a  more  satisfying  life  in  the  country. 

4.  To  develop  a  rural  community  life  that  is  industrially  more  effective,  and 
that  is  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually  more  efficient. 

II.  Method. 

1.  To  increase  the  territory  of  the  one-teacher  school  district  from  approxi- 
mately nine  square  miles  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  square  miles. 
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2.  To  provide  a  school  site  of  not  less  than  six  or  eight  acres,  thereby  fur- 
nishing ample  space  for  playground  and  demonstration  farm  work. 

3.  A  three-room  school  building  with  ample  auditorium — building  comforta- 
ble, attractive,  equipped  with  comfortable  seats,  modern  blackboards,  maps, 
globes,  and  well  selected  library  for  pupils  and  teacher. 

4.  Three  competent  and  well  trained  teachers  with  male  principal. 

5.  The  community  furnishes  permanent  home  for  principal  and  with  him  his 
two  assistant  teachers. 

6.  Principal  gives  two  years  of  high  school  instruction,  supervises  and  di- 
rects the  work  of  his  two  assistants  through  the  observation  of  their  work, 
private  conferences,  well  planned  and  regularly  conducted  teachers'  meetings. 

7.  Principal  organizes  boys  in  the  school  above  fifth  grade  into  a  Boys'  Farm- 
life  Club.  By  means  of  text-books  on  agriculture,  agricultural  bulletins  and 
the  school  demonstration  farm,  the  boys  are  given  practical  instruction  in 
better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living  upon  the  farm.  For  the 
particular  crop  grown  upon  the  school  farm,  a  specially  prepared  course  of 
study  is  provided,  furnishing  a  continuous  series  of  lessons  and  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

8.  After  the  school  closes,  the  Farm-life  Club  meets  at  their  school  farm 
once  or  twice  each  week  at  the  call  of  the  principal  or  county  farm  demon- 
strator, to  study  the  particular  needs  of  the  crop  at  that  time  and  to  do  the 
cultivation  necessary. 

9.  The  first  assistant  to  the  principal  organizes  the  girls  in  the  school  above 
the  fifth  grade  into  a  Home-life  Club,  giving  them  practical  instruction  on 
their  school  demonstration  plat  in  making  the  home  garden,  preserving  the 
products  for  home  use  and  for  marketing.  They  are  also  given  practical  in- 
struction in  raising  better  poultry,  in  sewing,  cooking,  home  sanitation,  and 
hygiene.  For  their  work  in  growing  tomatoes,  a  specially  prepared  course  of 
study  is  provided,  furnishing  a  series  of  continuous  lessons  and  activities  dur- 
ing the  year. 

10.  The  second  assistant  to  the  principal  organizes  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
school  above  fifteen  years  of  age  and  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the 
community  into  a  singing  club.  She  directs  and  supervises  their  work  and 
aids  them  in  preparing  musical  entertainments  to  be  given  at  the  school  several 
times  during  the  school  term.  This  teacher  also  organizes  the  young  women 
and  the  mothers  of  the  community  into  a  Betterment  Association  for  making 
more  attractive  the  school  building  and  school  grounds.  Through  tactful  sug- 
gestions she  will  aid  the  women  in  their  planning  to  make  their  individual 
homes  more  beautiful  and  more  desirable. 

11.  The  county  farm  demonstrator  meets  with  the  principal  and  members 
of  the  Farm-life  Club  two  or  three  times  each  month,  takes  an  active  part  in 
their  class-room  discussions,  in  their  experiments,  and  gives  them  the  advan- 
tage of  his  practical  skill  and  knowledge  in  their  actual  work  upon  their  school 
farm.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  effective  assistant  to  the  principal  and  the  Farm-life 
Club  studies,  and  school  farm  work. 

12.  If  the  principal  does  not  own  his  home  in  the  community,  and  is  absent 
during  the  summer  months,  then  the  members  of  the  Farm-life  Club  elect 
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the  county  farm  demonstrator  to  become  their  leader  during  the  summer,  and 
he  calls  them  to  meet  once  or  twice  each  week  to  study  the  needs  of  their 
crop  and  to  do  the  cultivation  necessary. 

13.  The  home  demonstration  agent  is  to  be  the  first  assistant  and  be  to  the 
members  of  the  Girls'  Club  what  the  county  farm  demonstrator  is  to  the  princi- 
pal and  to  the  Boys'  Farm-life  Club.  She  will  be  present  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  Girls'  Club  two  or  three  times  each  month  and  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  their  discussions  of  home-life  problems.  In  a  word,  in  this  work  she  is  a 
valuable  assistant  in  the  school. 

14.  The  auditorium  is  the  common  meeting  place  for  the  people  of  the  entire 
community.  In  this  auditorium  are  held  neighborhood  spelling  matches,  decla- 
mations, and  debates.  Here  are  given  musical  entertainments,  illustrated  lec- 
tures, addresses  on  topics  of  most  vital  interest  to  the  community.  Here  the 
mothers  of  this  larger  community  plan  improvements  in  the  school  building 
and  school  grounds,  plan  improvements  in  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  their 
individual  homes,  and  here  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  meet  to  discuss 
better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living  upon  the  farm. 


Rural  Women's  Clubs. 

(1)   DEVELOPING  A  MODEL  RURAL  COMMUNITY. 

The  housekeepers  of  Salemburg,  Sampson  County,  are  organized  into  a 
strong  Matrons'  Club,  which  is  doing  very  significant  work  in  the  way  of  pro- 
moting home  industries,  household  management,  and  general  uplift  work. 
The  entire  membership  is  divided  into  several  working  committees,  each  of 
which  is  visiting  every  home  in  its  section  of  the  community  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  every  family  in  the  health  campaign,  and  these 
committees  are  systematically  caring  for  the  sick  and  suffering  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  Very  recently  the  Woman's  Club  has  organized  the  young 
ladies  of  Salemburg  into  a  branch  club,  the  prime  purpose  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  cultural  side  of  life,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  older  Woman's 
Club  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  community  library.  It  is  expected  that  the 
young  ladies  will  in  turn  lend  their  influence  and  aid  to  the  young  girls,  who 
have  a  very  interesting  industrial  club.  The  women  have  caught  the  vision 
and  have  gone  about  their  part  of  the  work  in  a  way  that  must  give  back 
results. 

The  young  men  have  built  a  tennis  court,  organized  a  baseball  team  and 
also  a  local  band,  which  will  soon  be  in  shape  to  furnish  creditable  music  for 
the  public  gatherings  in  the  community.  The  social  life  of  Salemburg  has 
,  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  general  quickening  of  community  life,  and  the 
young  people  are  constantly  making  opportunities  to  enjoy  life  through  whole- 
some and  innocent  means. — North  Carolina  Education. 

(2)  WOMEN'S  MARKETING  CLUBS. 

Beginning  with  Canning  Club  work  among  the  girls  of  our  State,  Home 
Demonstration  work  has  gradually  increased  and  broadened  until  it  includes 
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the  older  women  as  well.  Mothers,  aunts,  and  even  grandmothers  have  eome 
to  realize  the  benefits  of  getting  together  and  doing  things  for  the  betterment 
of  home  and  community. 

Some  remarkable  results  have  attended  the  employment  of  a  trained  woman 
to  supervise  work  among  rural  women  and  girls,  this  having  been  made  possi- 
ble by  increased  county  appropriations.  In  one  community  the  women  who 
were  individually  selling  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter  at  unprofitable  prices  and 
to  fitful  markets  were  brought  together  by  the  county  agent,  instructed  in 
grading  and  packing  eggs  and  in  making  sausage,  and  taught  how  to  mold 
butter  and  just  what  constituted  a  high-grade  pack.  In  consequence,  last 
winter  these  women  got  into  communication  with  Raleigh  and  Wilmington 
housewives  and  were  able  to  dispose  of  these  products  at  a  satisfactory  profit. 
The  city  housewives  also  felt  satisfied,  and  are  encouraging  these  country  pro- 
ducers to  continue  the  mutually  helpful  cooperative  marketing.  Rural  women 
thus  organized  are  fast  learning  the  value  of  a  standard,  salable  article,  as 
products  sold  through  the  organization  must  conform  to  standards  laid  down 
as  to  quality,  grade,  and  pack. 

Women  have  also  become  interested  in  fancy  preserves  and  jellies  and  in 
making  the  commercial  packs,  just  as  the  advanced  Canning  Club  girls  are 
doing.  In  Cleveland  County,  where  there  was  very  little  canning  before, 
75,000  empty  tin  cans  have  been  shipped  this  year  to  women  and  girls  who  are 
either  club  members  or  who  have  been  induced  to  can  through  seeing  the  work 
of  the  club  girls. 

A  Sampson  County  agent,  in  a  weekly  report,  has  the  following  to  say : 

"I  succeeded,  after  much  persuasion,  in  getting  a  tenant  woman  on 
our  place  to  join  the  club  this  year,  and  assisted  her  in  getting  cans 
and  a  canner,  and  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  neighborhood  and 
aroused  their  enthusiasm  as  nothing  else  has.  That  woman  has 
canned  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  cans  and  jars  for  herself  and 
others.  Her  friends  have  carried  fruit  and  vegetables  to  her  for  fif- 
teen miles  to  be  canned.  I  am  now  trying  to  get  them  interested  in 
organizing  a  woman's  'Help  One  Another'  Club,  and  in  that  way  help 
them  to  become  better  housekeepers,  better  cooks,  and  better  business 
women." 


School  Farms. 

CULTIVATING  SCHOOL  FARMS  IN  WAKE  COUNTY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  North  Carolina  school  work 
has  been  that  of  the  school  farm  idea  as  worked  out  by  Superintendent  Z.  V. 
Judd,  of  Wake.  The  story  of  that  development  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  a  copy  of  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  county  superintendent  in  the  State.  It 
can  be  secured  free  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

The  school  farm  is  at  or  near  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  from  two  to  ten  acres 
in  size  and  is  worked  by  a  community  organization  under  the  direction  of  a 
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farm  superintendent.  The  proceeds  go  to  the  school.  Such  crops  are  planted 
as  are  adaptable  to  the  climate  and  soil  and  can  easily  be  cultivated  by  women 
and  children  as  well  as  men.  In  Wake  cotton  has  been  planted  more  than  all 
other  crops. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  farm  is  its  most  significant  feature.  It  is  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  give  the  school  a  new  meaning  as  a  factor  in  the  socialization  of 
rural  life ;  second,  to  vitalize  school  life  by  the  introduction  of  new  practical 
subjects,  or  by  improving  the  method  of  teaching  old  subjects,  or  by  both; 
third,  to  supplement  the  school  fund. 

The  results  in  Wake  have  been  striking.  In  seven  years  the  school  farms 
have  grown  in  number  from  one  to  twenty-four ;  in  number  of  persons  work- 
ing in  one  year,  from  a  handful  at  Holly  Springs  to  2,136;  in  money  returns, 
from  $118.28  to  $1,550.20.  The  total  clear  financial  returns  from  these  farms 
during  the  seven  years  amounts  to  more  than  $7,000.  The  improvement  of 
social  conditions  in  the  school  farm  communities  has  been  marked. 

Closely  allied  with  the  school  farm  movement  in  Wake  County  is  the  Better- 
ment Work.  The  Betterment  Association  has  a  membership  of  over  eight 
hundred.  Last  year  the  contributions  of  this  association  to  the  public  schools 
amounted  to  only  a  little  less  than  $10,000. — From  1914  Community  Service 
Bulletin. 


School  Libraries. 

HOW  ONE  RURAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  HELPED  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The  library  of  Bunn  High  School  during  the  session  of  1910-11  added  nearly 
a  hundred  books  to  an  already  well  stocked  case,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
more  than  tripled  the  circulation  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

At  the  previous  commencement  some  funds  had  been  raised  by  giving  a 
play,  and  this  sum  had  been  wisely  reserved  for  library  purposes.  So  we  at 
once  ordered  a  large  bookcase  of  our  own  design,  costing  $15.  It  had  shelf 
capacity  for  more  than  twice  the  number  of  books  in  hand  (about  200).  In 
placing  the  books  in  the  new  case  we  catalogued  them,  using  a  very  simple 
card  system  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  tell  at  a  glance  what  books  were 
in  the  library,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title.  We  also  arranged  an- 
other card  system  for  circulation  purposes.  Every  child  in  the  school  was 
given  a  card,  which  was  kept  for  him  in  the  case,  and  each  one  was  then  made 
to  feel  that  the  card  gave  him  a  special  right  to  get  a  book  just  when  he 
wanted  it.  The  demand  picked  up  at  once.  Needless  to  say,  the  requests  for 
books  were  always  promptly  attended  to  by  the  person  in  charge — and  that 
person  was  always  to  be  found,  too. 

Like  most  rural  libraries,  ours  was  woefully  wanting  in  books  that  appeal 
to  children.  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  was  in  its  proper 
place,  but  we  needed  Mother  Goose,  fairy  tales,  animal  stories,  etc.  We 
ordered  these ;  we  already  had  Uncle  Remus ;  and,  besides,  we  ordered  fifty 
copies  of  five-cent  classics,  published  by  the  Owen  Publishing  Company  of 
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Dansville,  N.  Y.  The  arrival  of  these  little  books  was  joyfully  greeted  by 
the  children,  and  there  was  hardly  a  pupil  in  school  who  did  not  read  as  many 
as  six  of  them. 

Money  for  buying  new  books  was  raised  in  many  ways.  The  commence- 
ment play  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  there  were  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals both  of  money  and  of  books.  Then,  too,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
funds  provided  by  State  and  county  for  supplementary  libraries.  The  arrival 
of  any  new  books  was  always  announced  publicly,  usually  at  the  Sunday-school 
service.  The  Sunday-school  meets  in  the  schoolhouse  and  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  distribution  of  books. 

READING   ROOM   FOR  YOUNG    MEN. 

We  now  had  a  circulating  library,  but  the  interest  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  pupils ;  and  a  rural  library  to  be  a  success  must  extend  its  usefulness 
to  every  individual  in  the  community.  The  problem  of  interesting  young  men 
not  in  school  is  always  a  most  difficult  one,  and  that  which  we  think  ought  to 
attract  often  drives  away.  With  this  problem  in  mind,  we  determined  to 
supplement  the  library  in  a  way  that  would  interest  the  young  men.  A  read- 
ing room  naturally  suggested  itself,  and  we  at  once  put  in  an  order  to  the 
amount  of  about  $14  for  a  number  of  standard  weekly  and  monthly  maga- 
zines, such  as  the  Outlook,  World's  Work,  Everybody's  Magazine,  Success, 
American  Boy,  Youth's  Companion,  Progressive  Farmer,  and  others  of  like 
class.  There  were  also  included  all  of  the  free  bulletins  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional departments  covering  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
health.  It  was  decided  to  have  the  reading  room  open  at  night,  as  young  men 
in  the  country  work  from  "sun  to  sun."  So  announcements  were  made  in  the 
Sunday-school — to  which  everybody  goes — that  a  reading  room  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  young  men  of  Bunn  community  and  surrounding  country  would  be 
open  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights.  All  were  invited  to  come,  and  in 
their  working  clothes,  too.     This  plan  has  worked  well. 

All  the  magazines  and  papers  are  filed  in  the  bookcase,  and,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  women  and  stay-at-homes,  the  children  are  allowed  to  take  any  of  them 
home,  except  the  current  numbers,  and  to  keep  them  for  a  few  days.  Thus  the 
reading  matter  circulates  and  the  usefulness  of  the  library  is  felt  and  appre- 
ciated throughout  the  community. — J.  M.  Broughton,  Jr.,  in  1914  Community 
Service  Bulletin. 


Traveling  Libraries. 

HOW  TO  GET  ONE  FOR  YOUR  COMMUNITY. 

North  Carolina  maintains  through  its  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh  a  sys- 
tem of  free  traveling  libraries.  General  traveling  libraries  furnish  people  liv- 
ing on  farms  and  in  remote  communities  good  books  for  general  reading ;  pack- 
age libraries  provide  students  and  club  workers  with  material  for  debates  and 
club  papers ;  and  the  reference  department  of  the  traveling  library  system 
supplies  reference  libraries  on  special  subjects  for  study  clubs.     The  books  are 
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free  to  all,  and  any  community  may  share  the  advantages  of  the  traveling 
library  system  by  complying  with  the  few  regulations  necessary  to  its  efficient 
management. 

GENERAL   TRAVELING   LIBRARIES. 

These  libraries  of  thirty-five  or  forty  volumes  are  made  up  of  novels  and 
stories  and  of  the  best  and  most  readable  books  on  various  subjects  for  adults 
and  children.  They  are  shipped  by  freight  in  a  box  fitted  with  shelves  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  bookcase.  A  library  may  be  kept  for  three  months  and,  if 
desired,  renewed  for  one  month  longer.  As  soon  as  one  library  is  returned 
another  containing  a  different  collection  of  books  is  sent  to  take  its  place. 

HOW    OBTAINED. 

Any  community  may  obtain  a  traveling  library  by  securing  the  signatures 
of  at  least  ten  residents,  who  thus  form  a  library  association.  The  association 
elects  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  librarian,  and  decides  where  the  books 
shall  be  kept.  Ordinarily  the  post-office  is  the  best  place,  as  every  one  goes 
there ;  but  if  this  is  not  feasible,  the  most  desirable  places  are  general  stores, 
schools,  and,  lastly,  private  homes. 

The  application  for  a  traveling  library  must  be  made  on  the  cards  furnished 
by  the  Library  Commission.  If  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  form  a  library 
association,  the  application  may  be  signed  by  five  taxpayers  or  by  the  officers 
of  a  Farmers'  Union  local. 

The  rules  governing  the  loan  of  libraries  are  few  and  simple.  Borrowers 
agree  to  take  good  care  of  the  books  and  that  they  shall  be  loaned  without 
charge  to  all  responsible  persons  in  the  community ;  to  return  the  library 
promptly ;  and  to  pay  the  freight  both  from  and  to  Raleigh. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

The  reference  department  of  the  traveling  library  system  contains  a  very 
full  and  good  collection  of  books  on  agriculture  and  country  life.  Single 
volumes  are  loaned  to  individuals ;  upon  request,  a  group  Of  six  is  included  in 
a  general  traveling  library ;  or  ten  books  are  loaned  to  a  Farmers'  Union  local. 

A  special  collection,  called  the  Farmer's  Library,  contains  twelve  volumes  of 
the  best  and  most  readable  books  on  agriculture  for  North  Carolina  farmers. 
This  Farmer's  Library  is  loaned  to  five  taxpayers  or  to  a  Farmers'  Union  local. 

DEBATE  LIBRARIES. 

A  debate  library  contains  pamphlets,  Government  and  State  documents, 
magazine  articles,  and  several  books  on  a  given  question.  Literature  dealing 
with  both  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides  of  a  question  is  always  included 
in  every  library.  These  libraries  are  not  loaned  to  individuals,  but  to  debating- 
societies  and  to  rural  schools,  and  the  application  must  be  signed  by  the  princi- 
pal of  a  rural  school  or  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  a  debating  society. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  PAMPHLET 

This  pamphlet  is  intended,  for  the  use  of: 

1.  Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina; 

2.  Every  member  of  a  county  committee   on  Community   Service  Week; 

3.  Every  member  of  a  local  committee   on   Community   Service  Week; 

4.  Every  other  citizen  who  has  an  ambition  to  further  any  of  the  purposes 
of  the  "Week." 

In  the  very  outset  therefore  let  us  give  a  few  general  suggestions  to  each  of 
these  readers. 

To  begin  with,  let  each  teacher  and  committeeman  read  this  entire  pam- 
phlet through.  If  you  have  a  passion  for  better  things  and  for  helping  make 
things  better,  it  will  be  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  Then  in  reading  mark  the 
things  that  especially  interest  you — the  things  that  you  feel  ought  to  be 
considered  and  discussed  in  your  own  neighborhood,  town,  or  county.  Talk 
these  matters  over  with  all  the  members  of  your  committee  and  with 
other  progressive  men  and  women  of  your  section.  Look  up  the  tables  in 
Section  V  and  see  how  your  county  ranks  in  each  matter  there  presented. 
Also  examine  Section  VI  and  see  if  some  other  community  has  not  already 
blazed  the  way  for  the  progress  your  own  community  needs  to  make.  Then 
look  over  our  table  "Where  to  get  Help  or  Information"  and  get  into  touch 
with  whatever  authority,  organization,  or  agency  stands  ready  to  help  you. 
In  this  way  you  may  frequently  have  the  needed  forward  movement  not  only 
ready  to  present  at  your  local  or  county  meeting,  but  by  getting  a  few  neigh- 
bors interested  with  you,  you  may  actually  be  ready  to  set  it  going  without 
further  delay. 


PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

Whereas,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  recent  years  have  made  a  re- 
markable record  of  industrial,  educational  and  moral  progress.  Today  they 
are  moved  as  never  before  with  a  passion  for  yet  larger  achievement.  They 
believe  "that  which  they  have  done  but  an  earnest  of  the  things  they  yet 
shall  do."  They  press  on  with  the  determination  that  in  everything  that 
makes  for  greatness  in  a  State,  North  Carolina  shall  take  a  foremost  place 
in  the  sisterhood  of  American  Commonwealths.     And, 

Whereas,  the  realization  of  our  patriotic  ambition  for  North  Carolina  as  a 
whole  depends  upon  the  achievment  of  the  same  ideal  in  the  local  community 
— the  county,  the  town,  the  township,  the  school  district,  the  little  neighbor- 
hood grouped  around  church  or  schoolhouse;  and  for  progress  in  each,  there 
must  be  first,  a  knowledge  of  conditions;  second,  united  work  of  all  the  peo- 
ple at  tasks  of  immediate  improvement;  and  third,  the  organization  of  the 
people  for  persistent  prosecution  of  all  the  larger  processes  of  community 
betterment. 

Therefore,  I,  Locke  Craig,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  response  to 
widespread  sentiment  among  our  people  as  expressed  by  many  organizations 
and  societies,  do  hereby  set  apart  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  December, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  be  known  and  observed  through- 
out the  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  "COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DAYS,"  and  I 
appoint  them  as  days  wherein  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Common- 
wealth shall  lend  heart,  hand,  and  brain  to  the  service  and  development  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  its  every  community  and  county,  and  as  days  wherein 
the  people  shall  meet,  confer  and  work  together  for  advancement  along  the 
three-fold  lines  of  investigation,  united  labor  for  the  immediate  improvement 
of  the  community,  and  wise  planning  for  its  future. 

I  call  on  the  leaders  of  thought  and  progress  in  every  community  to  assist 
in  organizing  and  planning  for  these  "COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DAYS." 

I  call  on  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  women's 
clubs,  our  teachers  and  ministers,  the  press  of  the  State,  our  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, farmers,  business  men,  industrial  forces,  and  all  others,  to  cooperate 
in  Working  out  plans  for  such  community  service,  and  on  these  days  to  put 
aside  matters  of  private  concern  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  great  move- 
ments for  the  common  good. 

1.  I  urge  that  in  each  community,  social  and  economic  surveys  shall  be 
made  the  first  days  of  the  week,  or  earlier,  so  as  to  inform  the  public  as  to 
the  conditions  now  existing  and  the  lines  of  progress  most  needed. 

2.  I  urge  that  on  Thursday,  "PUBLIC  ROADS,  GROUNDS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS DAY,"  the  men,  women  and  young  people  of  each  town,  township  or 
school  district  meet,  according  to  plan,  and  work  together  in  one  or  more  of 
three  forms  of  actual  physical  service  to  the  community:  (1)  in  improving 
the  roads  and  streets  and  making  them  more  worthy  and  more  creditable 
to  the  people;  (2)  in  improving  both  interior  and  exterior  of  the  school- 
houses,  churches  and  courthouses  and  other  public  buildings;  (3)  in  clearing 
off  and  beautifying  the  grounds  of  schoolhouses,  churches,  parks,  cemeteries, 
etc.,  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  these  places  as  well  as  along  streets, 
roadsides  and  private  grounds. 
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3.  I  urge  that  on  Friday  the  older  people  with  the  children  shall  meet  at 
every  schoolhouse  in  town  or  country  to  observe  "SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD IMPROVEMENT  DAY,"  as  a  day  of  practical  patriotism,  and  at  these 
meetings  conditions  in  the  community  shall  be  reported  and  discussed;  plans 
made  for  improving  schools,  highways,  social  life,  economic,  moral  and  health 
conditions;  committees  named  to  prosecute  such  plans,  and  arrangements 
made  for  subsequent  public  meetings  for  their  accomplishment. 

4.  I  urge  that  on  Saturday,  "COUNTY  PROGRESS  DAY,"  a  great  public 
meeting  shall  be  held  at  each  county  seat  when  all  the  people  shall  meet 
together  to  discuss  "The  Needs  and  Possibilities  of  Our  County,"  candidly 
comparing  its  present  conditions  with  its  potentialities,  and  inaugurating 
movements  needed  for  its  progress  and  development. 

5.  I  urge  that  at  all  these  meetings  exhibits  illustrating  conditions  be 
made;  plans  discussed  for  attracting  desirable  settlers  to  places  needing 
them;  the  organization  of  farmers'  societies,  town  boards  of  trade,  and  boys' 
and  girls'  industrial  clubs  promoted;  wholesome  sports,  recreations  and 
plays  encouraged;  the  flags  of  State  and  Nation  raised  over  schoolhouses 
and  other  public  buildings;  and  plans  made  for  providing  books,  papers  and 
libraries  for  old  and  young  and  for  teaching  those  who  have  grown  to  ma- 
turity illiterate.  I  also  designate  this  week  as  "HOME-COMING  WEEK," 
when  all  former  residents  of  each  North  Carolina  community  shall  be  asked 
to  return  and  visit  friends  and  scenes  of  other  days,  and  invited  to  aid  the 
forward  movements  in  their  old  home  neighborhoods. 

With  the  high  resolve  and  faith  that  North  Carolina,  under  God,  shall  take 
a  foremost  place  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  with  an  invocation  of 
His  gracious  favor  on  the  endeavors  of  our  people,  I  call  on  every  North 
Carolina  man,  woman,  and  child  of  whatever  place,  creed,  party,  or  station, 
to  give  these  days  in  consecrated  service  to  the  community  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Done  in  our  city  of  Raleigh,  on  this  29th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  in  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-ninth  year  of  our  American  Independence. 

Locke  Craig, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor, 

J.  P.  Kerr, 

Private  Secretary. 


PREFACE 

Chapter  164  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1901  directs  that  one  day  in  each  and 
every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  shall  "be  devoted  by  appro- 
priate exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to  the  consideration  of 
some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction." 

I  have  deemed  it  wise  to  devote  this  day  this  year  to  the  consideration  of 
topics  of  the  current  history  of  the  State  for  the  stimulation  of  the  great 
uplift  movements  that  are  shaping  the  civilization  of  North  Carolina  to-day 
and  that  will  largely  determine  her  future  history.  Therefore  I  have  de- 
signated Friday,  December  4th,  "School  and  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Day,"  of  Community  Service  Week  as  "North  Carolina  Day"  also.  In  the 
hope  of  rendering  a  larger  service  to  the  school,  the  community,  the  county 
and  the  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Committee  on  Community  Ser- 
vice Week,  I  have  correlated  the  program  for  "North  Carolina  Day"  with  the 
other  programs  for  that  week  and  have  had  all  these  programs  printed  in 
one  pamphlet  for  general  distribution  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

I  call  earnestly  upon  teachers,  superintendents,  and  all  other  school  offi- 
cials to  cooperate  actively  and  heartily  with  all  other  citizens  in  the  success- 
ful observance  not  only  of  "North  Carolina  Day,"  but  also  of  the  other  days 
of  Community  Service  Week,  programs  for  which  are  found  i:i  this  pam- 
phlet. Never  was  the  opportunity  better  nor  the  need  greater  for  impress- 
ing and  teaching  the  lesson  of  community  service  and  cooperation  than  in 
this  hour  when  the  unfortunate  conditions  incident  to  the  horrible  European 
War  render  these  necessary  for  self-protection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.    JOYNER, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 
September,  1914. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  November  of  last  year  Governor  Craig  set  apart  two  days  to  be  known 
and  observed  all  over  North  Carolina  as  "Road  Working  Days."  Of  course, 
not  every  male  citizen  of  proper  age  joined  in  the  movement,  but  a  sufficient 
number  participated  to  give  some  wholesome  object-lessons  in  community 
effort. 

But  perhaps  the  best  result  of  the  proclamation  and  the  work  was  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  fertile  mind  of  the  then  acting  President  of  our  State 
University,  Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham.  He  began  saying  to  a  few  friends,  "Now, 
if  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  all  the  people  drop  their  private  interests  two 
days  and  improve  the  roads,  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  better  thing  to  have  a  week 
set  aside  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  of  public  welfare?  Why  not 
have  a  'Civic  Service  Week'  in  North  Carolina?" 

The  idea  made  an  immediate  appeal  to  a  number  of  earnest  men  and 
women  who  resolved  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect.  The  plan  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Graham  and  the  writer  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Farmers'  Union,  the  State  Conference  for  Social  Service,  the  State 
Press  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  these  organizations  giving  it  ap- 
proval, not  perfunctory  but  hearty  and  unanimous.  To  Governor  Craig, 
keenly  interested  in  all  plans  for  the  State's  upbuilding,  the  idea  also  made 
instant  appeal,  and  he  early  entrusted  plans  for  its  development  to 'the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  "North  Carolina  Conference  of  Organizations  and 
Institutions  for  Rural  Upbuilding,"  consisting  of  D.  H.  Hill,  H.  Q.  Alexander, 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  J.  I.  Foust,  E.  K.  Graham,  W.  J.  Shuford,  W.  A.  Graham,  T.  B. 
Parker,  W.  S.  Rankin,  and  the  writer.  That  committee  took  over  the  original 
suggestion,  changed  the  name  to  "Community  Service  Week,"  as  better  ex- 
pressing the  definite  aims  of  the  Committee,  and  by  working  out  details  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  the  idea  into  a  reality. 

Now  with  the  official  proclamation  just  made  by  Governor  Craig  and  the 
hearty  cooperation  given  by  Dr.  Joyner  who  decided  months  ago  to  merge 
the  observance  of  "North  Carolina  Day"  with  COMMUNITY  SERV5CE 
WEEK,  the  movement  is  definitely  inaugurated. 

But  if  it  is  to  be  the  inspiring  success  it  ought  to  be  the  most  important 
work  remains  to  be  done.  There  must  be  men  and  women  in  every  county 
who  will  patiently  work  out  plans  for  making  Community  Service  Week  a 
genuine  success  in  their  county,  and  there  must  be  in  each  neighborhood  not 
only  a  teacher  and  a  chairman  of  the  school  committee  who  will  work  faith- 
fully (instinctively,  it  seems,  every  man  who  proposes  a  forward  movement 
turns  to  the  educational  leaders  of  a  community  for  support)  but  there  must 
be  other  public-spirited  men  and  women  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of 
making  Thursday  ("Public  Roads,  Grounds,  and  Buildings  Day")  and  Friday 
("School  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Day")  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  section. 

To  the  writer  this  pamphlet  is  an  inspiration  and  a  joy.  If  anybody  wishes 
an  illustration  of  the  practical,  constructive  temper  of  the  North  Carolina 
mind  of  today,  he  need  go  no  further.  How  far  we  have  come  from  an  atti- 
tude of  mere  contented  glorification  of  our  past  and  present,  is  indicated  by 
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this  pamphlet;  how  far  we  have  advanced  from  the  disposition  to  think  that 
leader  greatest  who  most  nearly  convinced  us  that  we  were  the  greatest 
people  on  earth,  our  blood  the  purest,  our  history  the  sublimest,  and  our 
resources  the  richest — refusing  to  face  unwelcome  truths  and  furnishing  no 
spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  our  ambition. 

If  this  pamphlet  does  not  throb  and  burn  with  the  energetic,  open-minded, 
forward-looking  spirit  that  has  made  America  what  she  is,  the  spirit  that 
"does  noble  things  not  dream  them  all  day  long,"  if  it  is  not  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  Kipling's  typical  American  who 

"Turns  a  keen,  untroubled  face 
Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things," 

then  I  have  read  it  to  little  purpose. 

In  the  years  following  Appomattox,  while  something  of  the  bitterness  and 
injured  pride  resulting  from  a  great  defeat  lingered  with  us,  there  may  have 
been  a  psychological  obstacle  hindering  the  development  of  such  a  spirit;  but 
today,  sure  of  ourselves,  unflinching  and  unshrinking,  we  not  only  face  but 
welcome  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  conditions.  We  are  anxious  to  know  how  our 
State  compares  with  other  states,  how  our  county  compares  with  other  coun- 
ties, and  how  our  community  compares  with  other  communities.  We  believe 
as  firmly  as  ever  that  we  have  as  capable  a  people  as  the  sun  shines  on,  but 
that  fact  only  makes  imperative  the  question  as  to  whether  these  capabilities 
are  being  fully  developed  and  properly  used.  We  believe  we  have  unlimited 
resources,  but  that  only  makes  us  inquire  as  to  how  adequately  each  com- 
munity is  using  these  resources.  We  know  that  our  fathers  fought  well  in 
war,  but  we  remember  that  our  question  from  the  Sphinx  of  History  will  be 
whether  their  sons  wrought  well  in  peace.  And  while  we  cherish  "the  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,"  we  study  them  but  to 
connect  them  with  the  Here  and  Now — but  to  remind  ourselves  that  men  of 
like  passions  as  we  are  have  built  beautiful  and  half-divine  civilizations  in 
states  no  larger  than  ours,  in  lands  no  more  blessed  with  the  Almighty's  gifts, 
and  that  we  have  "all  that  any  people  ever  had  to  inspire  them — the  Heavens 
above  us,  the  generous  earth  beneath,  and  the  breath  of  life  in  our  nostrils." 

Our  blood  has  begun  to  stir  with  the  thought  that  we  have  a  State  larger 
in  area  than  England  or  Scotland  or  Greece,  and  which  may  well  achieve, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  a  civilization  as  rich,  varied  and  historic  as  theirs. 
In  fact,  I  would  not  have  us  limit  our  ambition  or  measure  our  possibilities 
by  what  men  in  any  other  era  or  land  have  achieved,  but  instead  I  would 
have  some  North  Carolina  Walt  Whitman  arise,  even  if  with  "a  barbaric 
yawp  sounded  over  the  roofs  of  the  world,"  and  proclaim  that  we  may  have 
here  and  now  "the  most  splendid  race  the  sun  ever  yet  shone  upon,"  with 
"splendors  and  majesties  to  make  all  the  previous  politics  of  the  earth  seem 
insignificant"  and  that  while  we  honor  all  earth's  mighty  dead,  "a  work 
remains — the  work  of  surpassing  all  that  they  have  done." 

We  do  not  forget,  however,  in  our  practical  temper  of  today,  that  a  State 
"is  but  the  expression  of  men's  single  lives,  the  loud  sum  of  the  silent  units." 
As  Governor  Craig  well  says  in  his  proclamation,  "The  realization  of  our 
patriotic  ambition  for  North  Carolina  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  same  ideal  in  the  local  community — the  county,  the  town,  the 
township,  the  school  district,  the  little  neighborhood  grouped  around  church 
or  schoolhouse." 
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In  this  spirit  and  with  this  high  purpose  these  plans  for  "Community 
Service  Week"  are  presented  to  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  with 
the  faith  that  each  of  us,  young  and  old,  will  give  a  glad  response  both  to  the 
summons  of  our  Chief  Executive  and  to  the  yet  more  insistent  summons 
of  his  own  heart's  devotion  to  our  mother  State. 

To  Prof.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  who,  as  Editor,  has  done  more  work  than  any  one 
else  in  the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet;  to  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  who  insured  suc- 
cess by  summoning  all  the  educational  forces  in  the  State  to  the  aid  of  the 
movement;  to  the  North  Carolina  County  Clubs  at  the  University  working 
under  Professor  Branson  whose  tables  in  Section  V-  would  alone  make  this 
pamphlet  memorable;  and  to  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle,  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rankin,  R.  T.  Wyche,  Mrs.  Charles  McKimmon,  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  others,  who  have  aided  the  work  in  numerous  ways,  the 
thanks  of  the  State  are  due;  as  they  are  also  due  to  Prof.  W.  C.  Crosby,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  work  of  organization  has  been 
largely  entrusted.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  Poe, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Community  Service  Week. 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 
October  10,  191Jf. 


AGENCIES  THAT  WILL  FURNISH  FREE  HELP  ABOUT  ANY  FORWARD 
MOVEMENT  YOU  WISH  TO  INAUGURATE 

1.  If  you  wish  help  about  getting  local  taxation,  consolidation  of  districts, 
a  longer  term  or  better  school  methods,  or  wish  information  about  any  of 
these  things,  write  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  or  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  If  you  wish  help  or  information  about  any  health  subject,  or  if  you  wish 
to  get  the  State  Health  bulletins,  write  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh. 

3.  If  you  wish  any  information  on  any  agricultural  subject,  write  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh;  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ra- 
leigh; or  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  If  you  wish  information  on  any  good  roads  subject,  write  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt, 
Secretary  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

5.  If  you  wish  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets  or  magazine  articles,  bearing  on 
any  subject  you  are  interested  in,  write  Bureau  of  Extension,  Chapel  Hill; 
Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  and  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  For  information  or  advice  on  any  matters  of  North  Carolina  history, 
write  State  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 

7.  For  information  concerning  debates  in  schools  or  farmers'  clubs,  pro- 
grams for  literary  clubs,  etc.,  write  Bureau  of  Extension,  Chapel  Hill; 
Library  Commission,  Raleigh. 

8.  If  you  want  a  school  library,  write  State  Superintendent  Joyner  as  to 
how  to  proceed;  and  if  you  want  a  traveling  or  debate  library,  or  help  about 
establishing  a  town  or  city  library,  write  to  State  Library  Commission, 
Raleigh. 

9.  If  yuu  wish  to  enter  a  boy  in  Corn  Club  work,  write  Director  Boys'  Corn 
Club  Work,  A.  and  M.  College,  West  Raleigh. 

10.  If  you  wish  to  enter  a  girl  in  Canning  Club  work,  write  Mrs.  Jane  S. 
McKimmon,  Raleigh. 
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11.  If  you  want  information  or  help  about  the  extermination  of  hookworm 
disease,  write  to  the  Director  of  Hookworm  Work,  Raleigh. 

12.  If  you  want  the  bulletins  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
write  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh. 

13.  Whenever  you  wish  any  bulletins  issued  by  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  send  the  names  and  numbers  of  bulletins  desired  to  your 
Congressman  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for 
free  list  of  farmers'  bulletins. 

14.  If  you  want  a  Farmers'  Institute  or  a  Woman's  Institute  held  in  your 
community,  write  the  Director  of  Institutes,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Raleigh. 

15.  If  you  wish  statistics  bearing  on  any  question,  write  the  Census  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

16.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  National  legislation,  or  wish  speeches  or 
documents  bearing  on  national  legislation,  write  to  your  Representative,  or  to 
one  of  our  North  Carolina  Senators,  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons,  Senator  Lee  S. 
Overman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  If  you  wish  to  establish  a  Farm  Life  School,  write  State  Department  of 
Education,  Raleigh. 

18.  If  you  wish  to  organize  a  Local  Farmers'  Union,  write  to  E.  C.  Faires, 
Secretary  State  Farmers'  Union,  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

19.  If  you  wish  to  organize  a  club  of  United  Farm  Women,  write  to  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Hutt,  West  Raleigh. 

20.  If  you  wish  advice  about  putting  home  economics  in  your  school  cur- 
riculum, write  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

21.  If  you  wish  literature  or  information  relating  to  temperance  subjects, 
write  Superintendent  State  Anti-Saloon  League,  Raleigh. 

22.  If  you  wish  to  organize  a  Woman's  Club,  write  Secretary  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

23.  If  you  wish  to  organize  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  write  State  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Association,  Charlotte. 

24.  If  you  wish  to  organize  a  band  of  Boy  Scouts,  write  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

25.  If  you  wish  to  organize  a  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  write  Secretary 
North  Carolina  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Greensboro. 


GOVERNMENT  BULLETINS  OF  YALUE  IN  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WEEK 

DISCUSSIONS 
Any  of  the  seven  following  publications  will  be  sent  free  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.     Address  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,   D.  C, 
and  state  the  exact  title  of  the  pamphlet  desired. 

American  Schoolhouses — by  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

The  Georgia  Club  for  Rural  Sociology — by  E.  C.  Branson. 

Good  Roads  Arbor  Day — by  Susan  B.  Siper. 

Cultivating  School  Grounds  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina — by  Z.  V. 

Judd. 
A  Trade  School  for  Girls. 
German  Industrial  Education  and  Its  Lessons  for  the  United  States — 

by  Holmes  Beckwith. 
Industrial  Education  in  Columbus,  Ga. — by  R.  R.  Daniel. 
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Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Farmers'  Bulletins  that  may  be  had  free 
by  addressing  a  postal  card  to  your  Congressman  or  to  "The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,"  and  stating  the  numbers  you  wish.  Order 
by  number  always.    Ask  for  complete  list  of  bulletins. 

44 — Remedies  and  Preventives  Against  Mosquitoes. 

54 — Some  Common  Birds. 
134 — Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds. 
218— The  School  Garden. 
385 — Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs. 
408 — School  Exercise  in  Plant  Production. 
409 — School  Lessons  on  Corn. 
428 — Testing  Farm  Seeds. 
450 — Some  Facts  About  Malaria. 
463— The  Sanitary  Privy. 
473 — Tuberculosis. 
474 — Use  of  Paint  on  the  Farm. 
478 — How  to  Prevent  Typhoid  Fever. 
494 — Lawns  and  Lawn  Soils. 
513 — Fifty  Common  Birds.  j 


FARMERS'  UNION  OFFERS  $100  FOR  PRIZE  REPORTS 

The  State  Farmers'  Union,  in  addition  to  unanimously  endorsing  the  pro- 
position for  Community  Service  Week  at  its  State  meeting  last  December, 
has  offered  $100  in  prizes  for  the  most  interesting  reports  on  "How  Our 
Neighborhood  Observed  Community  Service  Week."  Each  report  must  be 
written  by  a  boy  or  girl  whose  father  is  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
(or  whose  mother  or  guardian  is  a  member  in  case  the  father  is  dead),  and 
the  $100  in  prizes  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 

"To  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  the  State  three  cash  prizes  are  to 
be  allotted.  To  the  boy  or  girl  in  each  district,  of  school  age,  who  sends 
in  the  best  description  of  these  occasions  shall  be  awarded  a  prize  of  five 
dollars;  for  the  second  best  description  a  prize  of  three  dolars;  for  the 
third  best  a  prize  of  two  dollars.  These  articles  are  to  be  written  with  pen 
and  ink  or  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  must  contain  not 
less  than  250  nor  more  than  500  words.  These  letters  are  to  contain  actual 
facts  relating  to  the  observance  of  Community  Service  Week  in  the  writer's 
own  neighborhood  and  county,  showing  the  good  accomplished,  the  plans 
adopted,  the  important  fac£s  found  out,  the  progressive  movements  in- 
augurated, etc.;  and  these  reports  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Faires,  Sec- 
retary State  Farmers'  Union,  Aberdeen,  N.  C,  not  later  than  December  15, 
1914.  The  names  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  published  in  the  farm  papers 
and  the  prize-winning  letters  will  be  published  from  time  to  time.  The 
Union  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  or  all  of  the  papers  submitted." 


SECTION  I 
QUESTIONS  FOR  A  RURAL  CENSUS  OR  SURVEY 

These  questions  are  to  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no,"  by  the  head  of  each 
family  in  the  school  district.  Full  directions  for  working  this  survey  or 
census  will  be  sent  to  members  of  local  committees.  On  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  beginning,  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  prepare  a  survey  for 
city  communities  this  year,  but  we  hope  to  make  such  a  city  survey  a  feature 
of  next  year's  work. 

1.  Do  all  your  children  between  six  and  sixteen  attend  school? 

2.  Is  any  boy  or  girl  in  your  -family  attending  college? 

3.  Do  any  of  your  boys  study  the  school  books  on  agriculture? 

4.  Do  your  boys  and  girls  study  the  health  books? 

5.  Do  your  children  read  any  library  books? 

6.  Do  you  read  any  library  books  yourself? 

7.  Is  there  any  grown  or  nearly-grown  member  of  your  family  who  can't 
read  and  write  but  has  ambition  and  would  like  to  learn? 

8.  Do  you  take  a  county  paper? 

9.  Do  you  take  a  farm  paper? 

10.  Do  you  take  a  woman's  paper? 

11.  Do  you  take  a  religious  paper? 

12.  Do  you  own  your  farm? 

13.  Do  you  get  the  Agricultural  Department  bulletins? 

14.  Do  you  belong  to  a  farmers'  organization? 

15.  Does  your  wife  belong  to  a  woman's  club? 

16.  Does  your  boy  belong  to  a  corn  club? 

17.  Does  your  girl  belong  to  a  canning  club? 

18.  Do  you  attend  the  farmers'  institute? 

19.  Does  your  wife  attend  the  women's  institute? 

20.  Are  you  a  church  member? 

21.  Do  you  attend  regularly? 

22.  Do  the  children  attend  Sunday  School? 

23.  D©  you  own  any  farm  machinery  in  cooperation  with  your  neighbor? 

24.  Do  you  cooperate  with  your  neighbors  in  buying  fertilizers,  feedstuffs, 
er  other  supplies? 

25.  Do  you  cooperate  with  your  neighbors  in  marketing  your  crops? 

26.  Have  yom  purebred  cattle? 

27.  Have  you  purebred  hogs? 

28.  Have  you  pirebred  poultry? 

29.  Do  you  have  a  garden  all  the  year  round? 

30.  Do  you  usually  have  milk  and  butter  all  the  year  round? 

31.  Has  the  farm  demonstration  agent  helped  you  this  year? 

32.  Do  you  buy  corn? 

33.  Do  you  buy  meat? 

34.  Do  you  feuy  hay? 

35.  Ever  make  an  exhibit  at  the  county  fair? 

36.  Have  you  ever  had  your  children  examined  for  physical  defects? 
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37.  Do  you  use  patent  medicines? 

38.  Is  your  house  screened? 

39.  Do  you  sleep  with  your  windows  open  in  winter? 

40.  Do  you  get  the  health  bulletins? 

41.  Do  you  get  R.  F.  D.  service? 

42.  Would  you  favor  a  reasonable  tax  for  road  improvement? 

43.  Is  there  a  telephone  in  the  house? 

44.  Is  your  home  insured  against  fire? 

45.  Do  you  have  to  carry  water  over  100  yards? 

46.  Have  you  a  washing  machine? 

47.  Do  the  boys  have  Saturday  afternoons  off  for  baseball  or  other  recrea- 
tions. 

48.  Has  the  family  attended  a  picnic  this  year? 

49.  Is  the  house  painted? 

50.  Are  outbuildings  whitewashed? 

51.  Would  you  favor  larger  school  with  more  children,  more  teachers,  better 
paid,  larger  and  better  house  and  grounds? 

52.  Would  you  favor  industrial,  agricultural  and  some  high  school  sub- 
jects in  your  school? 

53.  Would  you  favor  enlarging  the  territory  of  your  school  district  by  con- 
solidation with  transportation  where  necessary  and  voting  reasonable  local 
tax  to  secure  these  results? 


SECTION  II 

PROGRAM  FOR  THURSDAY— PUBLIC  ROADS,  GROUNDS 
AND  BUILDINGS  DAY 

The  program  for  Thursday,  Public  Roads,  Graunds  and  Buildings  Day,  is 
intended  to  suggest  ways  and  means  by  which  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  in  every  community,  may  join  in  actual  physical  effort  together. 
It  is  to  be  a  genuine  "work  day"  with  recreational  features  for  the  noon 
hours  and  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Let  the  local  committee  for  this  day 
arrange  a  schedule  of  community  work  which  will  provide: 

1.  For  Improving  Roads  (or  in  Town,  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Parks,  and  Public 

Buildings). 

On  Good  Roads  Days  in  1913,  Gov.  Locke  Craig  led  a  band  of  road  workers 
in  his  home  township  in  Buncombe.  At  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  Pratt,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  President  Graham,  of  the  University,  with  many 
citizens  of  the  town,  several  members  of  the  faculty,  and  four  hundred 
students,  side-drained  and  surfaced  with  gravel  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of 
Franklin  Street,  the  main  street  of  the  town.  In  Randolph  County,  2,000 
men  and  boys  worked  two  days,  using  one  hundred  and  fifty  teams,  grading 
eight  miles  and  graveling  one  and  a  half  miles  of  road. 

On  account  of  the  vital  interdependence  between  good  roads  and  good 
schools,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  approaches  to  the 
schoolhouses. 

Remove  logs,  rocks,  stumps  and  stones  from  the  roadway;  fill  holes,  pref- 
erably with  good  earth;  cover  stretches  of  sand  with  clay  and  gravel;  drain 
wet  places  in  the  roadway;  scrape  off  and  outwards  sod  margins  where  they 
hold  the  water  with  sand  or  gravel;  but  the  gravel  should  not  contain  any 
clay  unless  it  is  to  be  placed  on  sand.  Culverts  may  be  repaired  or  new 
culverts  put  in.  Road  drags  (of  planks  or  split  logs)  should  be  made  and 
arrangements  perfected  for  using  them  after  rains,  throughout  the  season 
on  all  clay  or  loamy  soils.  Don't  try  to  do  too  much.  Don't  start  more 
than  you  can  finish.  You  cannot  build  a  macadam  road,  nor  very  long 
stretches  of  gravel  road  in  one  day.  Don't  haul  gravel  on  to  roads  that 
have  not  been  properly  graded  and  drained.  Don't  grade  roads  that  have 
not  been  properly  staked  out  on  correct  lines.  Don't  plow  long  stretches  of 
road  and  leave  them  impassable.  Don't  scrape  sods  on  to  the  traveled  road- 
way and  leave  them  for  passing  vehicles  to  smooth  down. 

Write  the  Department  of  Education  at  Raleigh  for  its  Bulletin  on  Civic 
Days  and  the  Geological  Survey  at  Chapel  Hill  for  its  publications  on  good 
roads. 

2.  For  Improving  Schoolhouses  and  Grounds. 

Let  the  women  give  the  interior  of  the  building  a  "Fall  cleaning."  Fresh 
rooms,  clean  windows,  polished  stoves,  simple,  well  kept  furnishings,  and 
pretty  pictures  on  the  walls  promote  neatness  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
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the  pupils.  Let  the  men  put  the  exterior  of  the  building  in  complete  repair, 
making  the  house  thoroughly  comfortable  for  the  severe  winter  months. 
Both  men  and  women  may  clean  and  beautify  the  grounds. 

If  the  school  grounds  are  unsightly,  with  fences  half  down,  no  walks, 
ashes  scattered  around  and  no  trees  planted,  steps  gone,  or  window  glass 
out;  if  the  building  needs  a  new  roof  or  painting,  set  to  work  to  remedy  these 
conditions.  If  only  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  doing  the  many  things 
that  need  to  be  done,  make  the  beginning.  Follow  it  up  with  a  petition  to 
the  school  committee  and  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  future  improvement. 
Such  a  plan  in  two  or  three  years  will  result  in  the  complete  transformation 
of  grounds  and  buildings.  Write  the  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  for  its  Bulletin  on  Plans  for  Public  Schoolhouses  and  School  Grounds, 
and  read  the  articles  on  Schools  in  Section  VI  of  this  pamphlet. 

3.  For  Similar  Work  in  Improving  Churches  and  Burying  Grounds. 

If  the  country  church  is  to  be  an  uplifting  power,  the  church  building 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  neglect  and  offer  evidences  of  decay.  The 
appearance  of  the  grounds  and  exterior  and  the  comfort  and  attractiveness 
of  the  interior  have  much  to  do  with  the  influence  upon  the  finer  life  of 
the  community. 

Has  there  been  a  church  "clean  up"  day  this  year?  Have  the  leaves  been 
raked  away,  the  walks  graveled/  the  steps  mended,  the  stove  polished,  the 
lamps  thoroughly  cleaned?  And  have  vines  and  shrubs  been  placed  in  the 
adjoining  "City  of  the  Dead"?  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  used  to  say  that  many  of 
our  Southern  country  burying-grounds  look  as  if  they  didn't  believe  in  a 
resurrection. 

4.  For  Planting  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  and  Flowers  in  School  and  Church 

Grounds,  Parks,  and  Public  Places  and  Along  Roads  and  Streets. 

While  the  men  are  improving  the  roads  and  buildings,  let  the  women  and 
children  devote  their  attention  to  this  special  work. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  women  of  Southern  Pines  with  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  there,  an  Arbor  Day  Celebration  was  recently 
planned  and  carried  out  with  gratifying  success.  In  the  morning  many 
shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  were  planted  over  the  school  grounds, 
markedly  improving  its  appearance.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Arbor 
Day  exercises  in  the  auditorium  in  which  all  the  pupils  took  part. 

A  day  or  even  part  of  a  day  spent  in  this  way  is  vitally  interesting  to  the 
children,  and  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The 
grounds  can  be  greatly  improved  at  little  cost  while  the  children  will  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  around  them.  Other  public 
places  can  be  improved  in  the  same  way. 

Under  the  subjects  "Arbor  Day"  and  "Tree  Planting"  in  Section  VI  of  this 
bulletin,  a  suggested  Arbor  Day  program,  which  can  he  modified  to  suit  condi- 
tions by  those  in  charge,  and  instructions  for  planting  are  given.  These 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  the  weather  and  other  conditions  will  permit. 
Full  instructions  for  planting  can  be  secured  by  writing  the  State  Geologist, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  for  a  copy  of  a  bulletin  entitled  "Shade  Trees  for  North 
Carolina." 
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5.  For  Flag  Raising. 

At  some  suitable  time  in  the  day,  let  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  flag  of  our 
Union,  be  raised,  the  entire  assemblage  of  the  people  standing  and  saluting 
the  flag. 

If  the  local  school  has  no  flag,  let  this  be  the  occasion  for  securing  one  and 
raising  it  formally  for  the  first  time.  Make  a  feature  of  this  event.  Sing 
"America,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Columbia,"  "The  Old  North  State," 
and  other  patriotic  songs.  "Uncle  Sam"  and  "Columbia"  in  costume  will  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  event.  If  there  is  a  local  band,  let  it  lead  the 
procession  around  the  flag  and  play  patriotic  airs. 

6.  For  Singing  Party,  or  Other  Social  Features  at  Night. 

The  hour  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  program  may  be  occupied  in  varied 
ways.  Games  (as  suggested  in  Section  VI)  may  be  played.  Fairy  tales, 
Uncle  Remus  and  animal  stories,  myths  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  and 
stories  illustrating  the  adventures  and  heroism  of  North  Carolinians  and 
Americans  of  the  early  days,  may  be  made  to  do  good  service  here.  The 
school  or  public  library  may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  material  and  frequently 
a  little  child  will  tell  the  story  better  than  some  older  person.  Incidents  in 
North  Caroina  history  growing  out  of  events  such  as  the  Edenton  Tea  Party, 
the  Battle  of  Alamance,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  beautiful  scenes  and  tableaux.  Read  the  article  in  Section  VI  on 
Historical  Pageants.  Stories  may  be  followed  with  glee  club  songs,  negro 
melodies,  and  songs  of  patriotism.  "Suwanee  River,"  "Old  Black  Joe," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  will  find 
a  response  in  many  hearts. 


SECTION  III 

PROGRAM  FOR  FRIDAY-SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENT  DAY 

("North  Carolina  Day") 

The  meeting  for  Friday  should  be  an  all  day  meeting  at  every  school  house, 
for  everybody — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  young  and  old,  married  and 
single — with  public  picnic  dinner.  This  day  will  be  observed  as  "North 
Carolina  Day"  in  every  school  in  the  State  by  order  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  In  every  case  the  school  house  should  be  decorated  with 
autumn  leaves  and  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  with  exhibits  of  farm  products 
— corn,  cotton,  pumpkins,  etc.  Let  everything  radiate  cheerfulness  and  the 
holiday  spirit. 

MORNING  SESSION 

1.  Preliminary  and  Permanent  Organization. 

The  meeting  should  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  of  the  local  school 
committee.  After  devotional  exercises,  including  singing,  should  follow  a 
brief  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  the  chairman  welcoming  the 
people  of  the  community  to  their  schoolhouse.  Then  elect  a  permanent 
chairman  and  secretary. 

2.  Report  of  Community  Survey  on  Questions  of  Progress. 

Directions  for  making  this  survey  (see  Section  I)  have  been  sent  to 
local  committees  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  report  will  be  ready  in  each  school 
district.  The  committee  should  have  designated  some  suitable  person  to 
present  in  a  clear,  understandable  way  this  report  and  comment  on  all  the 
striking  facts  brought  out  by  it.  Are  too  few  newspapers  taken?  Do  too 
few  farmers  belong  to  a  farmers'  organization?  Is  the  church  membership 
too  small?  Have  most  farmers  pure  bred  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry?  Are 
the  farms  self-supporting?  Are  conditions  good  with  regard  to  telephones, 
rural  mail  delivery,  water  supply,  screened  and  painted  houses,  etc.?  Is  the 
percentage  of  farm  tenancy  high?  These  and  a  score  of  other  pertinent  ques- 
tions will  suggest  themselves  in  considering  the  report. 

3.  Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Yital  Community  Needs  Revealed  by  the  Facts 

of  the  Reports. 

Two  or  more  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  of  the  community — men  or 
women  or  both — should  be  previously  selected  by  the  local  committee,  fur- 
nished beforehand  with  a  summary  of  the  survey,  and  notified  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  lead  this  discussion  in  talks  not  exceeding  seven  minutes 
each. 

Song:    "Ho!  For  Carolina." 
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4.  Discussion  of  Plans  for  Improvement  of  the  Community  School. 

(a)  School  Term. 

Length  of  it?  Is  it  long  enough?  How  can  it  be  lengthened?  The 
average  length  of  school  term  in  the  United  States  is  156  days;  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  131  days;  in  North  Carolina,  white,  113.6  days.  In  North 
Carolina  (1913)  city  districts  the  term  was,  white,  169.5  days;  in  our  country 
districts,  white,  102.4  days;  in  rural  special  tax  districts,  white,  135  days. 
How  does  your  local  school  term  compare  with  these  averages? 

(b)  Teachers. 

You  know  the  number  of  teachers  in  your  school.  How  many  classes  or 
grades  are  there,  and  how  many  daily  recitations?  Can  one  teacher  hope  to 
teach  with  thoroughness  and  efficiency  all  the  subjects  and  classes  re- 
quired and  necessary  for  the  seven  elementary  grades  in  your  district?  Has 
your  school  enough  teachers  to  give  the  time  needed  for  thorough  work 
to  the  number  of  children  and  the  number  of  recitations  in  the  number  of 
subjects  taught  and  required?  The  average  salary  of  rural  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  is  $217.12;  average  salary  of  State  is  $248.12;  average  in  cities, 
$396.77.  What  is  salary  of  other  workers  in  your  community?  How  does 
your  teacher's  salary  compare  with  these  averages? 

( c )  Work  of  the  Schools. 

Consider  whether  any  part  of  the  work  and  any  of  the  studies  in  your 
school  relate  to  country  things,  environment  and  occupation;  give  a  profi- 
table and  enjoyable  knowledge  thereof,  awaken  an  interest  therein,  a  love 
therefor,  and  afford  any  sort  of  practical  preparation  for  efficiency  in  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  the  country  home.  Does  your  community  school 
minister  to  the  needs,  cultural,  social,  moral,  vocational,  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located  and  by  which  it  is  maintained?  Are  your  house,  equip- 
ment, teaching  force,  and  funds  adequate  for  such  a  school  and  for  such 
work? 

(d)  Schoolhouses  and  Grounds., 

Is  your  schoolhouse  painted?  Is  it  properly  lighted,  ventilated  and 
heated?  Is  it  clean  and  kept  so?  Is  it  home-like  and  attractive  within, 
with  curtains,  shades,  well  selected  pictures,  etc.?  Is  it  supplied  with  up-to- 
date  blackboards,  comfortable,  desks,  maps,  library,  etc.?  Is  there  any 
auditorium  for  social  gatherings,  entertainments,  public  lectures,  and  com- 
munity meetings  of  various  sorts?  Is  the  house  large  enough?  How  many 
acres  in  school  grounds?  Have  ample  playgrounds  for  girls  and  boys  been 
provided,  and  properly  prepared  and  equipped  with  at  least  some  simple, 
home-made  apparatus?  Have  school  grounds  been  properly  drained,  cleared 
of  stumps  and  rubbish,  laid  off  in  walks,  flower  plots,  etc.,  beautified  with 
flowers,  vines,  trees,  and  shrubs?  Have  sanitary  privies  been  provided, 
properly  located  and  screened  as  modesty  demands?  Is  the  water  supply 
sanitary  and  properly  protected?     Do  pupils  have  individual  drinking  cups? 

5.  Suggested  Means  for  Supplying  Your  School's  Needs  in  Length  of  Term, 
Teaching  Force,  Work,  House,  Guounds,  etc. 

The  following  remedies  for  any  defects  indicated  by  the  feregoing  ques- 
tions should  be  considered: 


View  of  YVinecoff  High  School  Children' Graveling  the  Statesville  Road, 
Cabarrus  County,  November  5   and  6,   1913. 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  Girls  Cleaning  Campus  on  November  5  and 

1913. 
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(a)  Enlarge  School  District. 

By  consolidation  within  reasonable  walking  distance,  and  by  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  beyond  walking  distance,  where  the  funds  that  can  be  made 
available  and  the  facts,  after  careful  investigation,  make  this  practicable. 
Enlarged  territory  will  furnish  more  property  for  taxation,  more  school 
population,  and  more  community  population  for  cooperation  for  improve- 
ment of  schools  and  community. 

(b)  Local  Tax. 

Vote  local  tax  if  necessary  under  section  4115  of  school  law,  or  enlarge  or 
consolidate  existing  local  tax  districts  under  that  section  and  thereby  in- 
crease annual  available  funds  for  all  purposes  of  school  improvement.  1,600 
districts  in  North  Carolina  lengthen  their  school  terms  and  improve  their 
schools  in  other  ways  by  voting  a  special  local  tax  and  raise  in  the  aggregate 
$1,250,000.00  annually — about  one-fourth  of  the  total  annual  school  fund  -of 
the  entire  State. 

(c)  Liargrer  Type  of  School. 

If  possible,  provide  enough  territory  and  enough  money  for  at  least  a 
three-teacher  school,  which  seems  from  experience  the  minimum  type  of  the 
efficient  rural  school.  (See  outline  for  the  organization  and  work  of  such 
school  in  Part  VI,  under  the  subject  Rural  Elementary  School.) 

6.  Other  Agencies  That  Will  Help  to  Supply  These  Needs. 

(a)  Industrial  Activities. 

1.  Sewing  and  Cooking  Classes  for  Girls.  In  Schools  with  three  or  more 
teachers  at  least  one  teacher  can  be  secured  with  necessary  training  to  give 
part  of  her  time  to  this  work. 

2.  Tomato  Clubs  and  Poultry  Clubs  for  Girls.  Corn  Clubs  and  Pig  Clubs 
for  boys.  The  cooperation  of  the  county  farm  demonstration  agents  and 
the  agents — men  and  women — directing  this  *work  for  State  and  National 
Departments  of  Agriculture  can  be  easily  secured  by  teachers.  Write  Sec- 
retary T.  E.  Browne,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Director  Corn  Club  Work);  Mrs. 
Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Director  Canning  Club  Work);  Mr.  J. 
D.  McVean,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Director  Pig  Club  Work) ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Ross, 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Director  Poultry  Club  Work);  and  have  these  clubs 
organized  in  your  school  and  community. 

3.  School  Demonstration  Farm  and  School  Garden.  These  can  be  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  county  farm-life  schools, 
and  demonstration  agents,  county,  state,  and  national. 

4.  Bulletins.  Bulletins  from  State  and  National  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture for  aid  and  direction  in  all  this  work  can  be  obtained  upon  application 
and  should  be  on  file  in  your  school. 

(For  such  bulletins  free  write  to  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

(b)  Woman's  School  Betterment  Association. 

Has  your  school  an  active  Betterment  Association?  Have  the  women  of 
your  local  school  district  interested  themselves  in  helping  the  teacher  and 
the  committee  to  improve  the  school  by  raising  money  to  lengthen  the 
term;  build  a  better  school  house,  or  enlarge,  repair,  and  paint  the  one  you 
have;  to  clean  off  the  school  grounds  and  plant  flowers  and  shrubbery  there- 
on; to  increase  attendance;  buy  a  new  school  library  or  add  to  the  old  one; 
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to  have  a  school  garden;  to  buy  a  piano  for  the  school;  to  put  in  new  maps, 
globes  and  pictures;  to  build  sanitary  outhouses  and  properly  screen  them; 
to  have  community  meetings  in  the  school  house,  lectures,  entertainments, 
etc.? 

If  you  do  not  have  a  Woman's  School  Betterment  Association,  do  you  not 
think  it  wise  to  organize  one  to-day— NOW?  Elect  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  enroll  every  woman  in  the  district. 
Then  write  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for 
pamphlets  explaining  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Association. 

Before  you  leave  the  school  building  to-day,  consult  the  teacher  and  com- 
mittee, decide  upon  some  things  you  will  do  this  fall,  and  set  about  it  with- 
out delay. 

Read  what  one  active  Betterment  Association  has  done: 

Enterprise  Betterment  Association. 
(Wake  County,  Swift  Creek  Township) 

1.  Betterment  Association  re-organized. 

2.  Two  half  days  in  December  were  spent  by  students,  teachers,  and  pa- 
trons in  cleaning  building  and  grounds,  and  later  men  and  boys  of  the  com- 
munity came  with  wagons  and  teams  and  hauled  about  one  hundred  loads 
of  litter  from  the  woods  to  the  school  farm  lands. 

3.  After  the  first  thorough  cleaning  of  the  building  the  windows  were 
washed  a  second  time.  Magazine  and  reference  shelves  were  placed  in  the 
advanced  and  intermediate  rooms  and  these  were  kept  well  filled  with  new 
standard  magazines  and  good  reference  books  not  found  in  the  school 
library. 

Throughout  the  term  meetings  were  held,  speeches  made,  extra  reports  sent 
to  attendance  officer,  and  notes  written  in  the  interest  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance. 

A  six  months'  school  term  instead  of  the  three  and  one-half  months  fur- 
nished by  the  county  previously  was  the  standard  set  by  ambitious  patrons  of 
the  school.  To  secure  the  necessary  funds  to  so  extend  the  term  called  forth 
the  best  efforts  of  the  most  loyal  ones  and  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  never  been  equaled  in  the  district  before. 

Two  men  got  in  their  buggies,  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  district, 
and  worked  until  every  patron,  with  one  exception,  pledged  himself  to  help 
support  the  school.  By  this  means  a  good  attendance  was  maintained  to 
the  last  day,  while  more  than  enough  funds  were  provided  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

4.  Term  lengthened  fifty  days. 

5.  $120  cleared  from  school  farm — three  and  a  half  acres  in  cotton. 

6.  Gifts  amounting  to  nearly  $100. 

7.  Betterment  receipts  for  year,  $709.56,  raised  by  contributions,  school 
farm,  box  parties,  prizes  won,  music  tuitions,  etc. 

7.  Concrete  Illustrations. 

(Read  below  how  various  communities  are  actually  answering  satisfac- 
torily many  of  the  questions  asked  in  this  program  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  your  school.) 
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(a)  Autryville. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Autryville  Elementary  School  in  Sampson  County? 
Only  three  years  ago  Autryville  had  a  dingy,  dilapidated  one-room  shack 
which  served  as  schoolhouse,  village  auditorium,  and  community  church. 

One  or  two  leaders,  with  aid  from  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
won  a  local  tax  fight.  A  comfortable  two-room  building  replaced  the  old; 
two  live  teachers  came  into  the  community;  boarding  pupils  came  in.  An 
upright  piano  was  bought  and  a  music  class  was  organized.  Next  followed 
a  cooking  class  of  twenty  girls  under  the  principal,  and  a  class  of  boys  in 
industrial  work  was  directed  by  the  assistant  teacher.  The  new  building 
is  on  a  pretty  hill;  a  new  sand-clay  road  runs  by  the  door;  a  tennis  court 
has  been  laid  out;  and  the  water  for  the  school  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  new 
up-to-date  pump. 

The  people  are  proud  of  their  school  and  are  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 
Within  the  past  few  months  adjoining  districts  have  come  into  the  Autry- 
ville district,  another  room  has  been  added  to  the  school  building,  and  another 
efficient  teacher  has  been  employed.  From  a  weak  one-teacher  school  in  an 
unpainted,  unattractive,  unequipped,  box-car  school  house,  with  a  public 
school  term  of  only  four  months,  this  Autryville  school  during  the  past  few 
years  has  developed  into  an  efficient  rural  elementary  school  employing  three 
competent  and  well  trained  teachers — teaching  in  an  attractive,  modern,  and 
well  equipped  building  located  on  an  attractive  school  site,  with  a  school 
term  of  from  seven  to  eight  months,  with  the  work  of  the  school  more  ade- 
quately ministering  to  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  every  day  needs  of  the 
community's  children. 

(b)  Brogrden  School. 

The  Brogden  School,  in  Johnston  County,  is  another  illustration  of  a  com- 
munity's progress  in  the  building  up  of  an  efficient  three-teacher  type  of 
rural  elementary  school.  After  a  long  and  hard  fight  the  people  carried  a 
local  tax,  erected  on  an  attractive  site  a  comfortable  and  well  equipped 
three-room  building,  and  employed  three  competent  teachers  to  do  the  work. 
Through  its  one  or  two  years  of  High  School  instruction,  through  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  agriculture  to  the  boys  and  domestic  science  to  the  girls,  this 
school  is  now  more  satisfactorily  ministering  to  the  cultural  as  well  as  the 
every  day  needs  of  the  children  of  the  community.  The  factions  that  arose 
over  the  voting  of  local  tax  have  died  down;  the  people  are  now  proud  of 
their  school  and  enthusiastic  in  its  support.  This  school  probably  has  the 
largest  Boys'  Corn  Club  in  the  county. 

(c)  The  Thurman  School. 

The  Thurman  School,  in  Craven  County,  represents  probably  the  largest 
type  of  school  consolidation  with  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  in  the 
State.  Two  years  ago  the  white  children  in  this  township  were  attending 
school  in  three  dingy,  uncomfortable,  unequipped,  one-room  school  buildings 
erected  upon  small,  unattractive,  and  shadeless  spots.  The  people  became 
convinced  that  under  these  conditions  the  educational  needs  of  these  child- 
ren were  not  being  met  nor  could  be  met.  They  launched  one  aggressive 
campaign  for  the  voting  of  local  tax  and  the  consolidation  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  township  into  one  central  school.  The  election  was  carried  by  a  good 
majority,  an  attractive  three-room  school  building  was  erected  upon  a  school 
site  of  seventeen  acres,  three  school  wagons  were  bought,  and  about  seventy 
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children  living  too  far  to  walk  now  ride  to  one  central  school.  The  school 
began  with  two  teachers.  This  year  they  have  a  competent  male  principal 
and  a  competent  assistant.  The  principal  has  bought  a  farm  near  the  school 
and  intends  becoming  a  permanent  resident,  giving  to  the  community,  the 
year  round,  the  benefit  of  his  leadership  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its 
fullest  development  industrially,  socially,  and  morally.  The  question  of 
adding  another  teacher  is  now  being  discussed  and  this  may  be  done  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  With  this  male  principal  who  loves  country  life 
and  understands  practical  agriculture,  with  this  school  site  of  seventeen 
acres,  the  boys  in  Thurman  School  are  going  to  have  a  rare  opportunity 
for  regular,  systematic,  and  valuable  instruction  in  country  life  subjects. 
It  is  probable  that  the  girls  also  in  this  school  are  going  to  be  given  systema- 
tic training  in  cooking,  sewing,  in  home-making  and  home-keeping.  By 
enlarging  their  territory  they  now  have  the  taxable  property  and  the  people 
to  develop  a  type  of  rural  elementary  school  that  is  very  efficient  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  entire  township.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  people  are  enthusiastic  over  their  school  and  that  it  is  becoming  an 
object  lesson  for  the  rural  communities  throughout  the  entire  county. 

AFTERNOON  DISCUSSION— OTHER  NEEDS  OF  OUR  COMMUNITY 

1.  Are  Our  Roads  What  They  Should  Be? 

What  is  your  mud  tax?  To  carry  a  ton  one  mile  by  sea  costs  one-tenth  of 
a  cent;  by  railroad  one  cent.  To  haul  a  ton  over  good  roads  costs  seven 
cents  a  mile;  over  ordinary  country  roads  25  cents  a  mile.  Mud  tax  and 
hill-climbing  tolls  therefore,  amount  to  18  cents  a  mile.  Consider  the  condi- 
tion of  your  roads  in  February  and  other  rainy  seasons.  Of  what  material 
can  good  roads  best  be  constructed?  Don't  depend  on  expensive  macadam, 
but  try  gravel  or  sand-clay.  And  by  all  means  make  provision  for  dragging 
the  roads.  The  drag  is  the  cheapest  good  roads  maker  ever  invented.  If 
you  have  already  built  roads,  don't  forget  that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
maintain  them  as  to  build-  them. 

Look  up  the  road  table  in  Section  V  and  send  for  free  road  bulletins  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Are  Our  Farmers  Co-operating  as  They  Should? 

Consider  here  (a)  the  use  of  improved  machinery;  (b)  marketing  of 
staple  crops,  vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  products,  etc.;  (c)  rural  telephones 
and  cooperative  insurance.  Read  the  following  story  how  the  farmers 
around  Chadbourn  cooperated: 

"The  members  of  Broadway  Farmers'  Union,  No.  1,089,  have  been  doing 
things  this  year.  We  have  bought  for  cash  $1,850  worth  of  fertilizers,  a 
threshing  outfit  at  a  cost  of  $750,  a  lime  and  fertilizer  distributer,  and  have 
bought  together  what  grain  we  had  to  buy.  Two  of  our  members  own  a 
manure  spreader  and  two  other  members  own  a  wheat  drill.  They  all  four 
use  the  two  machines.  Therefore  each  man  gets  the  use  of  these  two  ma- 
chines* at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  each  man  owning  a  separate  machine.  We 
also  have  several  binders  in  our  local,  each  owned  by  two  or  more  indivi- 
duals, and  several  mowers  and  rakes  owned  in  the  same  way.  Five  own  a 
stalk-cutter,  and  five  own  a  steel  roller." 
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Why  shouldn't  farmers  in  your  community  do  likewise?  Why  shouldn't 
they  join  together  in  marketing  their  cotton  or  tobacco  in  the  fall,  and  in 
marketing  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year? 
Start  a  movement  for  a  farmers'  cooperative  telephone  company.  Then  read 
the  report  of  a  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  company  in  Section  VI  and 
see  whether  your  people  are  justified  in  risking  ruin  by  fire  when  protection 
may  be  had  at  such  low  cost. 

3.  How  Can  We  Make  Oar  Community  Healthier? 

Are  sanitary  conditions  in  the  community  what  they  should  be?  Are 
wells  in  places  where  they  can  be  affected  by  drainage  from  stables,  pig 
pens,  etc.?  Do  the  people  allow  stagnant  water  near  their  houses  as  breeding 
places  for  mosquitoes,  leading  to  chills  and  fever?  Have  the  children  been 
examined  for  hookworm  disease?  Are  the  homes  screened?  Has  typhoid 
fever  visited  the  community  this  year?  Swiss  mothers  nurse  only  46  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  every  100,000  of  population;  German  mothers,  63;  Scotch, 
96;  mothers  in  our  Southern  States  have  to  nurse  727  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  every  100,000  of  population.  Have  you  asked  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  send  you  the  monthly  Health  Bulletin?  Ask  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Secretary, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  put  your  names  on  the  regular  mailing  list. 

See  also  articles  in  Section  VI  under  the  subjects  Public  Health  and  Whole- 
Time  Health  Officers. 

4.  What  Is  Our  Community  Doing  to  Teach  Adults  to  Head  and  Write? 

In  table  I  in  Section  V  statistics  are  given  showing  the  number  of  white 
persons  per  hundred  in  your  county  above  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  In  Rowan  County,  Kentucky,  in  1911,  schools  were  opened  for 
adults  on  moonlight  nights.  The  teachers  of  the  regular  schools  volunteered 
their  services.  In  1912  one  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  grown  people  in 
the  county  were  enrolled.  The  movement  extended  to  eight  neighboring 
counties  and  the  attidue  of  the  whole  section  toward  schools  was  changed. 

Night  schools,  lectures,  libraries,  and  reading  rooms  help  tremendously  in 
continuing  the  education  of  those  who  were  unable  to  secure  much  schooling 
when  they  were  children.  Are  you  adopting  any  of  these  means  in  your 
community  for  the  teaching  of  all  the  people? 

Read  the  article  on  Moonlight  Schools  in  Section  VI.  It  contains  most 
interesting  facts. 

5.  How  Can  We  Better  Encourage  the  Heading  Habit  Among  Our  People? 

Consider  whether  your  school  library  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  whether 
you  have  added  a  supplemental  library.  Read  in  Section  VI  what  was  done 
in  the  school  library  at  Bunn,  N.  C.  It  has  frequently  been  urged  that 
every  one-horse  farmer  should  spend  $5  a  year  for  newspapers,  and  $5  for 
books;  a  two-horse  farmer  $10  for  newspapers  and  $10  for  books,  and  a 
three-horse  farmer  $15  for  each.  Are  your  people  doing  this?  Are  the 
older  people  reading  your  library  books?  Why  not  have  the  children  ex- 
change books  and  magazines  at  school  each  Friday?  A  traveling  library 
from  the  State  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  will  be  a  great  help.  Also 
write  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  informa- 
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tion  as  to  how  to  get  a  R.  F.  D.  route  if  you  haven't  one,  for  daily  mail  will 
do  much  to  promote  reading  among  all  classes. 

(>.  How  Can  lVe  Develop  a  Richer  Social  Life  and  Recreation  Facilities,  a 
Greater  "Get-together"  Spirit  Among  Our  People? 

People  should  get  together  more.  See  in  section  VI,  games  and  songs  for 
informal  meetings  suggested  by  Dr.  Wyche.  Every  town  and  every  school 
should  have  its  playgrounds,  and  boys  should  have  neighborhood  baseball 
clubs,  etc.  Singing  schools  should  be  encouraged;  plays  and  pageants  also. 
In  every  school  there  should  be  frequent  spelling,  declamation  and  debating 
contests  by  boys  and  girls,  and  a  neighborhood  debating  society  for  all.  Each 
school  should  also  utilize  the  extension  lectures  from  the  University,  A.  and 
M.  College,  and  the  various  other  colleges  of  the  State;  also  from  the  State 
Departments  of  Education,  Health,  Agriculture,  etc.  Many  of  these  are  illus- 
trated lectures.  Henry  S.  Curtis  in  "Play  and  Recreation  in  the  Open  Coun- 
try" suggests  the  following  monthly  program: 

First  Friday  of  each  month:   singing  school. 
Second  Friday:  spelling  match. 
Third  Friday:  debate. 

Fourth  Friday:  school  exhibition  and  fair. 
Every  Wednesday  night:  a  public  lecture. 

Thursday  nights:  classes  in  domestic  economy  and  agriculture  followed 
by  lunch  and  games. 

Saturday   night:    moving  pictures. 

7.  Appointment  of  Committees  to  Act  and  Eeport  Later. 

After  discussing  all  these  matters  let  the  people  decide  upon  a  few — not  too 
many — about  which  they  wish  to  inaugurate  improvements  right  away.  It 
may  be  with  regard  to  consolidating  districts  so  as  to  get  a  stronger  com- 
munity unit,  develop  a  genuine  social  center,  and  give  better  support  to  all 
social  agencies.  It  may  be  with  regard  to  some  definite  plan  for  getting 
better  roads  or  streets.  It  may  be  a  moonlight  school.  It  may  be  to  get  a 
better  school  or  town  library.  It  may  be  to  organize  a  cooperative  telephone 
association.  And  so  on.  In  every  case  name  a  definite  committee  of  three  or 
five  persons  who  will  take  charge  of  that  particular  task  with  a  determination 
to  make  it  a  success.  It  is  suggested  that  at  least  two  definite  committees 
be  appointed: 

(a)   "Committee  on  School  Improvement." 

(&)   "Committee  on  Community  Improvement." 

8.  Adjourn    to    Some    Later    Date    to    Hear    Keports    of    Committees    Just 

Indicated. 

9.  Games,   Sports,    Songs,   Plays,   and   Social    Features  for    Afternoon    and 

Evening. 

A  night  session  may  be  arranged  with  social  features  as  indicated  in  part 
6  of  Section  II  of  this  Bulletin;  or  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  subjects 
indicated  here;  or  for  a  lecture  or  address  by  some  invited  speaker. 

(Close  with  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  sung  by  all  present.) 


SECTION  IV 
PROGRAM   FOR   SATURDAY— COUNTY   PROGRESS  DAY 

The  object  of  the  County  Meeting  on  Saturday  is  to  bring  everybody  in 
the  county  together  at  the  county  seat  for  a  free,  informal  discussion  of  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  the  county.  The  purpose  is  to  help  forward  all 
movements  for  the  county's  advancement  and  development.  The  surveys 
which  have  been  made  beforehand  in  the  school  districts,  with  the  various 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  school  meetings  on  Friday,  should  be  collected  by 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Saturday's  meeting  and  made  the  basis  of  a 
large  part  of  the  discussions. 

1.  Preliminary  Organization. 

The  meeting  should  be  called  to  order  at  10:30  o'clock  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  County  Committee. 

Elect  a  permanent  Chairman  and  Secretary.  If  the  results  of  this  meeting 
are  to  be  of  real  value,  a  definite  organization  should  be  perfected  and  com- 
mittees put  to  work  to  continue  investigations  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Summary  of  Surveys  From  all  School  Districts. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  county  should  arrange  to 
have  the  surveys  which  have  been  made  in  the  various  school  districts 
summarized  for  use  in  this  special  meeting. 

3.  What  the  Figures  Show  as  to  Where  Our  County  Leads  and  Where  it  Lags. 

At  this  point  a  twenty  minutes  address  by  the  strongest  available  man  in 
the  county  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  Section  V  of 
this  bulletin  and  as  found  in  the  surveys  from  the  various  school  districts 
of  the  county.  A  chart  showing  in  heavy  black  letters  the  county's  relative 
standing  should  also  be  prepared  in  advance  from  the  tables  assembled  in 
Section  V. 

4.  A  General  Discussion  of  "What  Our  County  Most  Needs." 

Five  minute  talks  on  each  of  the  following  subjects  or  as  many  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  County  Committee: 

(a)   A  Six  Months  School  Term. 

North  Carolina  has  increased  the  statutory  limits  of  its  school  term  from 
four  to  six  months.  This  is  a  significant  step.  It  means  more  money  and 
a  broader  outlook  on  life  for  the  children  who  take  advantage  of  the  extra 
40  days  of  "schoolin'  "  per  year. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  puts  it  this  way:  The  man  who 
has  had  little  or  no  schooling  usually  does  unskilled  labor  and  has  an  earning 
capacity  of  $300  to  $450  per  year.  In  the  course  of  40  years  he  earns  be- 
tween $12,000  and  $18,000.  The  man  who  has  completed  the  grammar 
grades  has  an  average  yearly  earning  capacity  of  from  $400  to  $600.     His 
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total  earnings  for  40  years  are  between  $16,000  and  $24,000.  The  man  who 
has  completed  the  high  school  course  earns  $1,000  annually.  His  total  for 
40  years  is  $40,000. 

That  is,  for  each  day  he  has  attended  school  he  has  increased  his  total 
earning  power.  In  other  words  he  has  invested  something.  During  the 
12  years  required  to  complete  the  course  (2,200  days)  he  has  invested  that 
which  has  increased  his  earning  power  from  $22,000  to  $28,000  more  than 
if  he  had  had  "no  schoolin'." 

Isn't  it  pretty  good  business  if  a  school  boy  can  "lay  up"  $10  daily  while 
in  school?  These  are  averages  made  up  from  statistics,  and  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  By  adding  40  days  per  year  to  the  term,  think 
what  a  tremendous  "capital"  North  Carolina  is  setting  aside  for  her  boys 
and  girls! 

See  the  table  in  Section  V  showing  how  your  county  ranks  in  amount  spent 
for  education  per  $1,000  worth  of  property. 

(b)  Do  We  Need  a  Farm  Demonstration  Agrent? 

(This  question  may  be  omitted  if  you  have  a  Demonstration  Agent.) 

The  farm  demonstration  agent  in  North  Carolina  is  rapidly  becoming  re- 
cognized as  a  foremost  factor  in  rural  progress.  The  actual  demonstration  of 
increased  yields,  through  proper  crop  rotation,  through  planting  of  cover 
crops,  through  the  adoption  of  scientific  farming,  carries  conviction  where 
printed  reports  and  instructions  would  fail.  "Things  seen  are  mightier 
than  things  heard."  See  in  Section  V  the  average  yields  made  under 
demonstration  methods  in  various  North  Carolina  counties  as  compared  with 
yields  made  under  ordinary  methods. 

In  Caldwell  County,  3,000  acres  of  crimson  clover  have  been  sown  this 
fall  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  farm  demonstrator. 
Proper  cultures  have  been  supplied,  and  clover,  during  the  winter,  is  laying 
up  the  nitrogen  supply  for  the  summer  crop. 

The  carrying  out  of  a  successful  drainage  project  has  been  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  agent  in  Henderson  County  has  shown  his  value  to 
the  county.  In  Wake  County  the  Demonstration  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  record-breaking  enrollment  in  Boys'  Corn  Clubs. 

In  still  other  counties  poultry  raising,  dairy  farming,  cooperative  market- 
ing, corn  and  tomato  clubs,  and  other  special  activities  have  been  featured 
and  everywhere  the  result  has  been  worth  while. 

See  the  list  of  counties  having  agents  in  Section  V.  Is  your  county  in 
the  list?  If  not,  write  State  Agent,  Farm  Demonstration  Work,  Raleigh,  and 
ask  how  to  get  in. 

(c)  Do  We  Need  a  Better  Road  System? 

The  distance  between  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  by  the  public  road,  is 
twelve  miles.  In  March,  1899,  the  editor  of  this  Bulletin  made  the  distance 
in  a  single  buggy  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  One  of  the  incidents  of  the 
trip  was  a  mire  down  and  the  breaking  of  the  singletree. 

In  1906  Durham  County  macadamized  eight  of  the  twelve  miles.  Orange 
has  just  completed  a  perfect  sand-clay  road  for  the  remaining  four  miles. 
It  has  also  raised  the  bridge  over  the  creek  twenty  feet. 

What  has  been  the  result?  In  September  of  this  year  the  editor  with 
half   a   dozen   other   passengers    in    a   regular    auto-transfer    car    made    the 
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identical  trip  in  thirty-five  minutes  and  passed  a  two  horse  wagon  carrying 
a  cord  and  a  half  of  pine  wood  to  Durham. 

Special  taxes  and  a  $250,000  bond  issue  effected  this  and  made  possible 
complete  road  systems  for  both  counties. 

Look  up  your  county's  ranking  in  good  road  mileage  as  given  in  the 
special  table  on  Roads  in  Section  V.  If  that  is  poor,  write  the  Geological 
Survey,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  for  copies  of  its  publications  on  good  roads,  and 
start  to  work  for  a  complete  county  road  system.     Such  a  system  pays! 

(d)  Do  We  Xeed  a  County  Fair? 

The  Progressive  Farmer  puts  it  this  way:  "Resolve  now  that  you  will 
have  a  county  fair  every  fall.  One  great  trouble  about  country  life  hereto- 
fore has  been  that  there  has  not  been  adequate  public  recognition  of  the 
men  and.  women  who  have  done  extraordinary  work.  It  will  give  a  new 
impetus  to  all  lines  of  progress  in  your  county  to  have  an  annual  fair  that 
will  give  distinct  recognition  to  the  man  who  has  made  the  best  corn  yield 
in  the  county;  to  the  man  who  has  made  the  best  cotton  yield  or  tobacco 
yield  or  peanut  yield;  to  the  man  who  has  bred  up  the  best  variety  of  corn 
or  tobacco  or  cotton  or  peanuts;  to  the  man  who  exhibits  the  best  breed  of 
hogs  or  cattle  or  sheep;  to  the  woman  who  exhibits  the  best  bread  or  canned 
goods  or  fancy  work  or  poultry;  to  the  school  that  reports  the  best  work  in 
agriculture;  to  the  boy  who  makes  the  best  record  in  the  Corn  Club  work; 
to  the  girl  who  makes  the  best  report  in  the  Tomato  Clubs,  etc.,  etc." 

Read  the  article  "$100  and  a  Few  Ribbons  Made  a  Successful  Local  Fair" 
in  Section  VI  of  this  Bulletin,  and  the  article  "Let  the  County  Recognize 
and  Honor  Public  Service." 

(e)  Do  We  Xeed  a  County  School  Commencement? 

This  year  41  North  Carolina  counties  held  county  commencements  in 
which  75,000  school  children  participated  in  parades,  exhibits,  athletic  con- 
tests, and  other  events,  and  at  which  2,500  received  certificates  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seven  elementary  grades. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  has  been  tremendous  in  awakening  the  educa- 
tional consciousness  of  the  counties.  They  have  stimulated  county  pride, 
school  spirit,  community  rivalry,  and  above  all  things  else,  they  have  given 
incentive  to  the  school  children  to  remain  in  school  until  the  high  school 
at  least  is  reached. 

Has  your  county  witnessed  the  parade  of  all  its  school  children  down  the 
main  street,  heard  the  bands  playing,  seen  the  flags  flying,  caught  the  light 
of  inspiration  on  the  faces  of  the  leaders  of  tomorrow?  If  it  has,  the  ques- 
tion of  school  taxes  will  hereafter  cease  to  be  a  bugbear.  If  it  has  not,  get 
in  line  for  1915.  Join  the  60  counties  of  the  100  already  planning  for  this 
splendid  county  event.  You  will  find  details  in  Section  VI  under  the  subject 
County  Commencements. 

(f)  Greater  Community  of   Interest  and  Co-operation  Between  County  and    Town. 

City  boards  of  trade  are  rapidly  seeing  a  new  light.  They  are  ceasing  to 
be  selfishly  concerned  with  city  projects  alone,  such  as  more  factories  and 
great  "white  ways"  mainly.  Their  inspiring,  new  purpose  is  the  welfare  of 
the  surrounding  trade  territory — the  making  of  each  town  the  center  of  a 
prosperous  rural  section. 
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Up-to-date  chambers  of  commerce  are  becoming  county-wide  organizations. 
Farmers  from  every  district  are  represented  in  them.  Everything  in  the 
town  is  thrown  open  to  the  county  dwellers — markets,  hitching  grounds, 
rest-rooms,  warehouses,  schools,  libraries,  hospitals.  The  latch-string  hangs 
on  the  outside. 

Charlotte  and  Durham  have  extended  library  privileges  to  the  residents 
of  the  county.  Goldsboro  and  Chapel  Hill  have  rest-rooms.  Gastonia  recently 
entertained  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  attending  a  special  educational 
conference. 

What  idea  has  your  town  worked  out  which  is  tying  town  and  county 
together  in  mutual  helpfulness? 

(Br)  Do  We  Need  a  Whole-Lime  County  Health  Officer? 

In  matters  of  health  we  are  slow  to  adopt  the  proverb  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  We  know  the  truth  of  this  proverb,  but 
we  prefer  to  have  whooping  cough,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  malaria,  and  then 
pay  doctors'  bills,  rather  than  employ  a  skilled  physician  whose  whole  time 
shall  be  devoted  to  prevent  these  diseases,  or  what  is  better,  to  see  to  it  that 
we  prevent  them  ourselves. 

We  balk  at  the  salary  for  such  a  county  officer,  and  yet  through  failure 
of  proper  examination  of  our  school  children,  through  failure  to  prevent 
measles  and  diphtheria,  through  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  ways  in  which 
tuberculosis  and  typhoid  are  contracted,  the  care  of  infants,  etc.,  we  pay  a 
hundred  fold  greater  cost. 

And  this  salary  is  paid  in  dollars,  in  ill  developed  bodies  and  minds,  in 
sickness,  in  suffering,  and  in  death  itself! 

The  following  counties  think  differently.  They  have  Whole-Time  Health 
Officers.  As  yet  they  are  in  the  minority,  but  they  have  set  an  example  for 
the  majority:  Buncombe,  Columbus,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Guilford,  Johnston, 
Nash,  New  Hanover,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Sampson.  Will  your  county 
join  this  honor  roll  if  not  already  in  it? 

(h)  Do  We  Need  a  Whole-Time  County  Superintendent  of  Schools? 

The  old  time  idea  that  any  one  could  teach  school  or  be  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  decidedly  out  of  date.  The  scrap  heap  is  the 
proper  and  fitting  place  for  it.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  maintains  the 
University  and  a  half  dozen  normal  and  training  schools  and  the  colleges  of 
the  State  maintain  educational  departments,  all  of  which  give  courses  in 
teaching.  A  number  of  them  offer  special  courses  in  administration  and 
supervision  of  schools  for  men  who  are  to  become  principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  county  superintendents.  The  object  of  all  this,  of  course,  is  to 
prepare  men  to  take  charge  of  county  educational  work  who  can  devote  all 
their  time  to  it  and  who  understand  what  their  real  work  is. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  county  which  employs  a  super- 
intendent for  only  part  time,  and  which  employs  for  this  job  a  man  trained 
to  do  some  other  work,  is  following  a  plan  that  leads  away  from,  rather 
than  towards,  a  constructive  educational  policy  for  its  people. 

Read  in  Section  VI  under  the  subject  "Rural  School  Teachers,"  Superinten- 
dent C.  C.  Wright's  plan  for  stimulating  teachers,  and  see  what  Wilkes  is 
doing  under  trained,  efficient  leadership.  Rural  libraries  are  open  in  153 
schools.  The  salary  of  white  teachers  has  increased  from  $20  to  $39  since 
1900.     Corn  Club  boys  number  294.     In  1900  only  three  schools  had  assistant 
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teachers.     Now  there  are  53,  and  the  amount  of  local  tax  within  the  same 
period  has  increased  from  nothing  to  $8,500! 

Has  your  county  a  Rural  School  Supervisor  or  Assistant  County  Superin- 
tendent? In  Section  VI  under  the  subject  "Rural  School  Supervisors,"  you 
will  find  why  you  should  have  one. 

(i)  Developing-  our  Agricultural  Sections  by  Substituting  Diversification  for  One- 
crop  Methods,  by  Encouraging  Home-Ownership  and  by  Getting  More  White 
Settlers. 

At  every  county  meeting  the  chart  already  mentioned  should  show  plainly 
how  the  county  ranks  in  her  acre-value  of  crop  yields;  in  agricultural 
wealth  per  capita;  and  in  farm  tenancy.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  in  counties 
where  the  acres  yield  the  most  dollars,  the  farmers  who  till  these  acres  are 
frequently  among  the  poorest.  And  why?  Because  they  do  not  keep  these 
dollars,  but  send  them  away  to  buy  corn,  flour,  hay,  meat,  lard,  mules,  etc., 
with  pay  and  profits  to  half  a  dozen  intervening  middlemen,  railways,  etc. 
In  counties  that  make  less  per  acre  but  raise  their  own  food  and  stock,  the 
people  are  much  more  prosperous.    See  how  it  is  in  your  county. 

Consider,  too,  the  figures  on  farm  tenancy,  and  remember  that  where 
tenancy  increases,  schools  and  churches  decline,  soils  deteriorate,  and  all 
the  agencies  of  a  rich  and  satisfying  rural  civilization  decay.  Every  county 
should  seek  to  encourage  home-ownership,  and  to  this  end  taxation  should 
fall  lightest  on  lands  and  lots  whose  owners  are  developing  and  beautifying 
them,  and  heaviest  on  lands  and  lots  held  for  speculation,  partly  or  wholly 
undeveloped. 

Wherever  the  white  population  is  too  sparse  to  furnish  an  adequate  com- 
munity life,  or  properly  develop  our  resources,  efforts  should  be  made  to  get 
more  white  settlers  to  come  and  buy  homes.  Thousands  of  people  have  gone 
from  our  Western  counties  to  Western  States  who  should  have  remained  in 
North  Carolina;  and  there  are  thousands  of  thrifty,  capable,  sterling  farmers 
in  the  West  who  would  now  come  to  help  build  up  North  Carolina  if  we 
should  go  after  them.  Let's  keep  our  own  good  people  and  invite  others.  See 
map  showing  how  our  counties  gained  or  lost  in  rural  population  in  the 
last  census  decade,  and  whether  your  gain  was  large  or  not.  Mecklenburg, 
Davidson,  Durham,  and  other  supposedly  strong  counties  actually  showed  a 
decrease. 

( j)  Do  We  Need  a  County  Fann-Dife  School  ? 

On  another  page  is  the  picture  of  the  farm-life  school  at  Lowe's  Grove, 
Durham  County.  The  assemblage  of  buildings  is  significant.  It  comprises 
(1)  a  modern  school  building,  (2)  principal's  home  and  dormitory,  (3) 
school  farm  barn,  and  (4)  the  community  church.  Add  to  this  group  the 
home  of  the  country  church  pastor,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  picture  but 
which  is  close  to  the  church,  and  you  have  the  "plant"  for  the  building  of  a 
splendid  permanent  community  civilization. 

Seventeen  communities  in  North  Carolina  are  operating  such  "plants"  this 
year.  Guilford  County  leads  with  three.  Wake  has  two.  One  of  the  debat- 
ing teams  from  the  Pleasant  Garden  School  (Guilford)  in  1913  won  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  Championship.  The  work  of  the  classes  in 
Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  is  attracting  national  attention. 

Has  your  county  thought  of  providing  this  agency  for  the  building  up  of  a 
permanent,  happy,  efficient,  country  civilization?  Write  State  Superintendent 
Joyner  for  details. 
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(k)  Closer  Co-operation  of  all  Church  and  Sunday  School  Forces  for  Moral  and  Spir- 
itual Progress. 

Progress  in  these  fields  must  rest  upon  three  things:  (1)  a  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions  as  determined  by  a  survey;  (2)  an  organized  association 
uniting  all  interested  workers  in  the  communities  and  counties;  and  (3) 
working  committees  in  each  community. 

The  most  prominent  association  of  this  sort  is  the  Greensboro  Inter-Church 
Association.  Read  the  story  in  the  April-June,  1914  number  of  the  Social 
Service  Quarterly,  published  in  Raleigh,  or  write  Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister  of 
Greensboro,  and  learn  how  they  made  a  church  and  Sunday  School  survey, 
and  started  separate  committees  to  work  on  Charities,  Public  Health,  Amuse- 
ments, Child  Welfare,  Social  Evil,  Law  and  Order,  Legislation. 

In  the  country  sections  the  big  thing  for  the  church,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  work,  is  to  socialize  its  surrounding  community,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  all  good  movements  which  look  to  the  social,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual uplift  of  the  people.  Read  "The  Country  Church,"  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
in  Section  VI.  Note,  too,  the  table  in  Section  V  showing  how  your  county 
ranks  in  church  membership.    The  figures  may  astonish  you. 

(1)  A  Campaign  for  Tick  Eradication  and  Developing-  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Interest. 

Through  a  special  report  on  cattle  ticks,  Texas  has  recently  learned  that 
the  presence  of  ticks  on  cattle  not  only  lessens  the  value  of  the  cattle  on  the 
hoof,  probably  about  a  cent  a  pound,  but  reduces  the  average  price  of  hides 
three  cents  a  pound  and  cuts  down  by  a  quart  the  quantity  of  milk  per  cow 
a  day.  Texas'  tribute  to  the  tick  last  year  for  milk  alone  was  $7,875,000, 
and  North  Carolina's  tribute  also  reached  a  staggering  total.  Ticks  have 
now  been  exterminated  from  a  great  part  of  the  State  these  last  ten  years, 
but  many  Eastern  counties  are  still  infested.  Write  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Raleigh,  for  help. 

In  every  county,  too,  there  is  need  for  individual  and  cooperative  action 
to  get  better  breeds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  To  this  same  end  county 
fairs  should  be  held,  and  pig  clubs  encouraged.  The  people  in  each  com- 
munity should  raise  the  same  breed  as  far  as  possible  and  make  that  com- 
munity noted  as  a  place  to  get  Berkshires,  Jerseys,  Tamworths  or  whatever 
the  breed  may  be.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  will  give 
help  or  advice  about  any  form  of  live  stock  or  dairy  work. 

If  your  county  has  not  formed  cooperative  organizations  for  marketing 
live  stock  and  dairy  products,  let  several  of  its  leaders  read  what  Catawba 
County  has  done  as  told  by  Richard  H.  Shuford,  of  Hickory,  in  Bulletin  No. 
8,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Last  year  the  Catawba  Cooperative  Creamery  sold  for  its  members  99,917 
pounds  of  butter  at  30  cents  per  pound  and  78,570  dozen  eggs  at  21  cents 
per  dozen. 

5.    Adoption  of  Motions  and  Resolutions  for  Progress,  and  Appointment  of 
Committees. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions,  draw  up  and  adopt  resolutions  favoring 
such  forward  movements  as  have  met  the  approval  of  the  meeting.  Put  the 
resolutions  in  writing  and  have  them  formally  passed.  In  this  form  they 
can  be  used  before  the  County  Board  of  Education,  County  Commissioners, 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  or  may  be  sent  to  your  representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly.    At  the  same  time  name  a  strong  committee  on  each  subject. 
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Let  these  committees  continue  the  investigations,  report  to  further  meetings 
throughout  the  year,  and  where  indicated,  present  the  resolutions  adopted 
to  the  County  Commissioners,  Board  of  Education,  Board  of  Aldermen,  or 
other  governing  bodies  with  a  view  to  their  being  put  into  practice. 

If  permanent  results  are  to  be  secured  from  these  meetings,  the  work 
begun  must  be  carried  out  persistently.  Before  you  adjourn,  arrange  for  a 
later  meeting  at  which  these  committees  will  report. 

6.    Social  and  Recreational  Features  for  Afternoon  and  Evening. 

Several  counties  have  held  singing  and  fiddlers'  meetings  in  recent  years. 
If  there  is  an  orchestra  or  band  at  the  county  seat  it  can  be  put  to  good 
service.  The  local  school  may  arrange  a  play  or  special  program  for  the 
occasion.  The  Woman's  Club  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  county  seat 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  play  the  host  to  the  friends  from  the  country. 

Frequently  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States,  will  send  lecturers,  with 
moving  or  stereopticon  pictures,  illustrating  many  vital  questions.  This  was 
the  big  feature  of  a  Rally  Day  held  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1913.  Special  educa- 
tional or  other  films  might  be  secured  by  the  committee  for  use  in  the  moving 
picture  halls  of  the  town. 


SECTION  V 

PLAIN  TRUTH  ABOUT  YOUR  COUNTY;  WHERE  IT 
STANDS  AND  HOW  IT  IS  MOVING 

NORTH   CAROLINA'S  POWER  TO   PRODUCE   FARM  WEALTH 

North  Carolina  led  the  South  in  1910  in  the  value  of  her  cotton  mill  pro- 
ducts. In  the  United  States  our  rank  was  second  in  this  particular;  and  in 
the  value  of  tobacco  factory  products  our  rank  was  third. 

Manufacture  is  a  big  business  in  North  Carolina,  but  agriculture  bulks 
still  bigger.  The  capital  invested  in  agriculture  in  the  census  year  was 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  invested  in  manufacture;  the  farm 
wealth  created,  in  crops  and  animal  products,  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
the  wealth  created  in  the  processes  of  manufacture;  while  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  farming  were  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  the  operatives  in  our 
mills  and  factories. 

Our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Maj.  W.  A.  Graham,  reports  that  the 
farm  wealth  created  in  the  State  in  1913-14  amounted  to  $241,533,670.  That 
is  to  say,  the  farms  of  North  Carolina  every  three  years  create  nearly  as 
great  wealth  as  the  State  has  been  able  to  accumulate  on  her  tax  books  in 
two  and  a  half  centuries! 

Another  striking  comparison.  The  resources  of  all  our  banks,  State  and 
national,  amounted  last  year  to  $157,128,178.  But  the  farms  of  the  State, 
in  a  single  year,  create  wealth  nearly  twice  as  great. 

The  per-acre,  crop-producing  power  of  North  Carolina  in  1913  was  $24.84, 
and  our  rank  was  8th  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Our  advantages,  in  soils  and  seasons,  put  us  far  in  the  lead  in  the  creation 
of  crop  wealth  from  year  to  year.  In  per-acre,  crop-producing  power,  North 
Carolina  outranks  every  one  of  the  rich  prairie  States  of  the  Middle  West. 

These  statements  are  in  strict  accord  with  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


NATIVE  WHITE  ILLITERACY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

In  1910,  our  native-born  white  illiterates,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  num- 
bered 132,189,  or  12.3  per  cent.  Our  rank  among  the  States,  in  this  partic- 
ular, was  46th.    Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  made  a  poorer  showing. 

Nevertheless,  our  white  illiterates  were  43,456  fewer  than  in  1900,  and  the 
per  cent  fell  from  19.5  to  12.3.  Barring  only  New  Mexico,  no  other  State 
in  the  Union  made  a  more  effective  assault  upon  white  illiteracy  during  the 
census  period. 

O^ly  7,440  of  our  native  white  illiterates  were  city  dwellers;  while  124,552 
of  them  lived  in  the  countryside.  The  town  rate  was  5  per  cent,  and  the 
country  rate,  13.5  per  cent. 

Our  illiterate  white  voters  in  1910  numbered  49,710  or  only  11,819  fewer 
than  in  Kentucky  where  Moonlight  Schools  are  rapidly  reducing  adult 
illiteracy. 
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Illiteracy  among  native-born  whites  in  the  United  States  ranges  from 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming  to  12.3  per  cent  in  North  Carolina,  15  per  cent  in  Louisiana,  and 
15.5  per  cent  in  New  Mexico. 

In  North  Carolina,  native  white  illiteracy  ranges  from  3.2  per  cent  in 
New  Hanover  to  22.4  per  cent  in  Mitchell  County. 


Table  I. 

ILLITERACY  AMONG  NATIVE-BORN  WHITES   IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ten  years  of  age  and  over,  1910  census 


Rank 


Counties 


New  Hanover. 
Mecklenburg.. 
Washington... 
Pasquotank... 
Perquimans... 

Rowan 

Iredell 

Craven 

Dare 

Guilford 

Bertie 

Currituck 

Buncombe 

Orange. ... 

Durham 

Vance 

Gates.. 

Warren 

Pender 

Halifax 

Lee.. 

Alamance 

Anson 

Wayne 

McDowell 

Wake 

Alleghany 

Granville 

Moore 

Richmond 

Graham 

Hertford 

Catawba 

Chowan 

Henderson 

Forsyth 

Pamlico 

Beaufort 

Chatham 

Cumberland... 

Pitt 

Union 

Edgecombe 

Franklin 

Cabarrus 


Per  cent 


3.2 
4.6 
5.9 
6.1 
7.1 
7.3 
7.5 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
8.0 
8.0 
8.1 
8.2 
8.2 
8.2 
8.3 
8.3 
8.4 
8.6 
8.9 
9.3 
9.6 
9.6 
9.8 
9.8 
10.0 
10.1 
10.1 
10.1 
10.2 
10.2 
10.6 
10.6 
10.7 
10.9 
11.0 
11.0 
11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
11.3 
11.4 
11.4 
11.5 


Rank 


90 


Counties 


Caswell 

Randolph 

Lenoir 

Transylvania. 

Hyde 

Northampton 

Person 

Bladen 

Rockingham.. 

Harnett 

Lincoln 

Jones 

Camden 

Macon 

Davidson 

Haywood 

Carteret. 

Robeson 

Wilson 

Onslow 

Duplin 

Sampson 

Cleveland 

Montgomery. 

Gaston 

Martin 

Watauga 

Alexander 

Tyrrell 

Greene 

Polk 

Jackson 

Nash 

Rutherford.... 

Stanly 

Ashe 

Davie 

Burke 

Johnston 

Brunswick 

Clay.... 

Caldwell...... 

Swain 

Yadkin 

Scotland 


Per  cent 
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Rank 

Counties 

Per  cent 

Rank 

Counties 

Per  cent 

91 

18.7                   94 

19.5 

92 

19.0 
19.4 
19.5 

96 
97 

98 

20.5 

93 

Wilkes 

Mitchell...  ..... 

21.7 

94 

22.4 

The  State 12.3  percent. 

The  United  States 3.0  per  cent. 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Church  membership  in  North  Carolina,  according  to  the  latest  published 
figures  of  the  Census  Bureau,  ranges  from  18  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
Edgecombe  County  to  73  per  cent  in  Bertie.  The  average  for  the  State  being 
40  per  cent;  and  our  rank,  seventeenth. 

In  the  United  States  church  membership  ranges  from  18.2  per  cent  in 
Oklahoma  to  63.3  per  cent  in  New  Mexico  where  more  than  five-sixths  of  the 
communicants  are  Catholics.  In  the  United  States  39.1  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  church  members. 

In  1906,  the  members  of  the  various  religious  bodies  in  North  Carolina 
numbered,  all  told,  824,385;  but  679,000  people  of  responsible  age — ten 
years  of  age  or  more — were  outside  the  churches.  In  twenty  counties,  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  in  five  counties  more  than  three-fourths,  of  the  popula- 
tion Were  non-church  members. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  or  based  on  the  Census  of  Religious  Bodies, 
1906. 

Table  II. 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Based  on  The  Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  1906 


Rank 


Counties 


Bertie ... 

Hertford 

Northampton 

Chowan 

Gates 

Pasquotank... 

Vance 

Cleveland 

Pender 

Camden. 

Mecklenburg.. 

Lincoln 

Cumberland- . 

Chatham 

Granville 

Pamlico 

Perquimans... 


Per  cent 


73 


Rank 


Counties 


Warren 

Catawba 

Cabarrus 

Guilford 

Washington. . 

Rowan _. 

Halifax 

Currituck 

Anson 

Craven 

Davie 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Tyrrell 

Iredell 

Transylvania 
Bladen 


Per  cent. 
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Rank 


Counties 


Greene 

Davidson 

Moore 

Union 

Henderson 

Wake 

Caldwell 

Gaston 

Sampson 

Alexander 

Columbus 

Duplin 

Franklin 

Hyde 

New  Hanover. 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Dare 

Durham 

Harnett 

Rutherford 

Yancey 

Beaufort 

Brunswick 

Forsyth 

Lenoir 

Watauga 

Randolph 

Orange 

Burke 

Alamance 

Yadkin 


Per  cent 


Rank 


Counties 


Jones 

Buncombe 

Carteret 

Person 

Mitchell 

Montgomery. 

McDowell 

Macon 

Wayne 

Pitt 

Caswell 

Cherokee 

Clay 

Nash 

Wilkes 

Polk 

Madison 

Onslow 

Surry 

Johnston 

Haywood 

Martin 

Rockingham. 

Jackson 

Graham 

Swain 

Ashe 

Wilson 

Stokes 

Alleghany 

Edgecombe.. 


Per  cent 


The  State.  1906 

The  State,  1890 

The  United  States,  1906. 
The  United  States,  1890. 


40.0  per  cent. 
42 .3  per  cent. 
39  .1  per  cent. 
32.7  per  cent. 


FARM  TENANTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

In  North  Carolina,  more  than  two-fifths  of  our  farmers  are  tenants,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  our  cultivated  area  is  under  the  tenancy  system. 

Moreover,  our  white  tenants  outnumber  our  negro  tenants  nearly  three  to 
two.  With  their  families,  the  white  tenants  of  the  State  make  a  landless, 
homeless  population  of  315,000  souls.  The  white  tenants  in  North  Carolina 
outnumber  the  negro  tenants  by  19,009;  in  the  South,  by  185,804. 

The  farms  cultivated  by  tenants  in  North  Carolina  are  42.3  per  cent  of  the 
total;  in  1880,  they  were  33.5  per  cent.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Florida 
have  less  tenancy  farming  than  North  Carolina;  all  the  other  Southern 
States  have  more. 

Tenancy  in  North  Carolina  ranges  from  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in 
Dare  to  74.7  per  cent  in  Scotland  County.  In  thirty  counties  of  the  State, 
more  than  half  the  farmers  are  tenants;  in  four  counties,  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  tenants,  and  in  Scotland  County,  nearly  three-fourths. 
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Forty-seven  counties  show  decreases  in  farm  tenancy  during  the  last  census 
period,  mainly  in  the  cereals,  hay  and  forage,  live  stock  counties — notably 
Buncombe  (10.4  per  cent)  and  Macon  (11  per  cent). 

Forty-nine  counties  increased  in  tenancy  during  this  period — notably 
Scotland  (19.1  per  cent).  The  increases  occurred  mainly  in  the  cotton  grow- 
ing counties. 

Excessive  farm  tenancy  in  the  State  is  confined  to  the  older  cotton  and 
tobacco  growing  regions  along  the  Virginia  border,  to  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern counties,  and  to  the  newer  cotton  counties  bordering  South  Carolina. 

Excessive  farm  tenancy  means,  for  the  most  part,  a  one-crop,  supply-mer- 
chant, farm  civilization.  It  retards  the  diversification  of  crops  and  the 
development  of  live  stock  industries.  Usually  it  is  marked  by  a  deficiency  in 
home-raised  food  and  feed  stuffs,  and  the  slow  accumulation  of  farm  wealth. 
It  diverts  attention  from  public  health  and  sanitation.  It  delays  farm  or- 
ganization and  cooperative  farm  enterprise.  It  imperils  schools  and  churches, 
law  and  order. 

Table  III. 

FARM  TENANTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1910  Census 


Rank 


Counties 


Per  cent 


Per  cent 


The  State [  42.3 

*Dare j  .7 

*Alleghany 15.1 

*Ashe 16.1 

♦Pender j  16.5 

Columbus j  16.5 

Brunswick !  17.5 

Watauga _J  17.7 

*Bladen 18.4 

*Mitchell..._ j  19.0 

Randolph 20.9 

*Henderson '  21.3 

*Alexander 21.6 

Carteret j  22.0 

♦Davidson 22.0 

*New  Hanover 23.1 

*Transylvania !  23.3 

Pamlico I  23.7 

Caldwell !  24.1 

*Jackson i  24.9 

*Wilkes ■  25.1 

♦Moore 25.5 

Forsyth !  25.9 

♦Buncombe I  26.9 

♦Graham T„._  27.1 

♦Guilford j  27.3 

♦Madison j  27.3 

♦Yadkin j  27.3 

♦Catawba 27.4 

♦Burke 28.1 

♦Gates 28.2 

♦Alamance l  28.3 

Beaufort 28.4 

Tyrrell I  28.9 
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Rank 


Counties 

Gaston 

Cleveland 

Hyde 

*Camden 

Robeson 

Wake 

Hertford 

*Rockingham 

*Warren__ ... 

Cabarrus 

♦Caswell 

*Durham 

Union 

Northampton... 

Richmond 

*Granville 


Per  cent 

49.8 

50.6 

51.8 

52.7 

54.2 

54.3 

54.4 

54.5 

54.8 

56.0 

56.2 

56.5 

56.8 

56.8 

57.0 

57.6 

1 

Rank 


92 


95 


1)7 


Counties 


*Vance 

Person 

Nash 

Wayne. 

Anson 

♦Halifax 

Mecklenburg 

Franklin 

Jones 

Pitt... 

Lenoir 

Wilson 

Greene 

Edgecombe.. 
Scotland 


Per  cent 


The  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  decrease  in  farm  tenancy  during  the  last  census  period.    Each  county 
not  so  marked  shows  an  increase  in  tenancy. 


PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF  COUNTRY  POPULATIONS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

The  accumulated  wealth  of  a  community  is  the  material  basis  of  well-being 
and  progress.  Upon  it  depends  the  self-sustaining,  self-protecting,  self- 
elevating  ability  of  the  community. 

•  Improved  public  highways,  attention  to  public  health  and  sanitation, 
home  comforts,  conveniences  and  luxuries,  well  equipped  farms  with  suffi- 
cient operating  capital  are  distinctly  related  to  it.  It  is  the  source  of 
support  for  schools  and  churches,  law  and  order. 

What  material  basis,  then,  has  the  country  civilization  of  North  Carolina. 
Is  it  meagre  or  abundant?     Sufficient  or  insufficient? 

The  accumulated  farm  wealth  of  the  State,  in  the  census  year — land,  build- 
ings, implements  and  domestic  animals — amounted  to  $537,716,210.  The 
country  dwellers — outside  all  incorporated  towns  of  every  size — were  1,669,- 
331. 

Upon  this  basis,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  our  countryside  population  in 
North  Carolina  in  1910  was  $322. 

Calculated  in  the  same  way,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  farm  population 
in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year  was  $994;  in  Illinois,  $2,655;  in  Iowa, 
$3,386;  in  McLean  County,  Illinois,  $3,685. 

And  yet  North  Carolina  produced  far  greater  crop  wealth  per  acre  in 
1913  than  Iowa  or  Illinois  or  even  McLean  County,  Illinois,  one  of  the 
banner  agricultural  counties  of  the  United  States — $24.84  against  $17.01  in 
Iowa,  $14.87  in  Illinois,  and  $18.00  in  McLean  County. 

We  create  greater  crop  values  per  acre,  while  they  accumulate  greater 
wealth;  mainly  because  theirs  is  a  many-crop,  live-stock,  ownership  system 
of  farming. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  country  populations  in  North  Carolina  ranges 
from  $45.00  in  Dare,  to  $560.00  in  Alleghany. 
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Alleghany  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  1910  in  per-acre  crop-producing 
power;  but  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  per  capita  wealth — mainly  because  the 
Alleghany  farmers,  as  a  rule,  own  the  farms  they  till  and  till  the  farms  they 
own;  raise  food  and  feed  stuffs  in  abundance,  with  surpluses  to  market;  and 
market  their  surpluses  on  four  legs  instead  of  four  wheels. 

It  is  a  type  of  farming  that  must  become  general  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  South,  if  our  country  population  achieves  permanent  prosperity. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  country  populations  of  the  South  in  1910  was 
as  follows: 


Rank 

State 

Amount 

Rank 

State 

Amount 

1 

$  829 
821 
500 
449 
424 
380 
365 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

$  325 

2 

324 

3 

322 

4 

Florida. . 

321 

5 

302 

6 

286 

7 

14 

230 

The  United  States $    994 

Illinois 2,655 

Iowa 3,386 

McLean  County,  Illinois 3,685 


Table  IV. 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OP  COUNTRY  POPULATIONS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Based  on  the  1910  Census 

The   State,   $322    (whites  alone,   $395;    negroes  alone,   $158).     The   United 
States,  $994. 


Rank 

Counties 

Per  Capita 
Wealth 

Rank 

Counties 

Per  Capita 
Wealth 

1 

$  560 
466 
456 
449 
439 
425 
388 
386. 
385 
381 
377 
377 
370 
363 
363 
355 
351 
349 
348 
341 

21 
22 
23 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
33 
35 
36 
37 
38 
38 
40 

Forsyth 

$  333 

2 

330 

3 

329 

4 

329 

5 

322 

6 

318 

7 

314 

8 

313 

9 

Polk. 

305 

10 

303 

11 

302 

11 

Iredell  .. 

301 

13 

Hyde : 

300 

14 

300 

14 

Guilford 

299 

16 

294 

17 

Rutherford 

293 

18 

291 

19 

291 

20 

Pitt 

Caldwell 

290 
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Rank 

Counties 

Per  Capita 
Wealth 

Rank 

Counties 

Per  Capita 
Wealth 

41 

Clay 

288 
287 
286 
286 
281 
279 
275 
274 
273 
272 
267 
266 
265 
263 
260 
258 
257 
251 
251 
249 
249 
248 
246 
245 
244 
237 
234 
231 
231 

70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
76 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

229 

42 

227 

43 

Davie 

Nash 

Craven ..     .  . 

225 

43 

224 

45 

222 

46 

Stokes 

Gaston 

Duplin 

Rowan 

Wake 

221 

47 

218 

48 

218 

49 

217 

50 

Tyrrell 

215 

51 

Beaufort 

Granville 

Randolph ... 

213 

52 

211 

53 

210 

54 

205 

55 

Burke ... 

204 

56 

Northampton    

197 

57 

Anson _ 

195 

58 

191 

58 

Surry. ......   .. 

185 

60 

181 

60 

Vance ..  ..     .. 

180 

62 

Chatham 

Caswell 

Bertie 

Martin 

Person. 

Madison 

Mitchell 

Stanly 

176 

63 

175 

64 

166 

65 

154 

66 

151 

67 

149 

68 

108 

68 

47 

THE  PER-ACKE,  CROP-PRODUCING  POWER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  average  per-acre  crop  yield  in  the  United  States  in  1913  was  $16.31. 

In  the  census  year,  forty-one  counties  of  North  Carolina  produced  greater 
crop  wealth  per  acre!     Scotland  County,  more  than  twice  as  much! 

The  Federal  Census  Bureau  has  recently  celebrated  the  eight  banner  agri- 
cultural counties  of  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  per- 
acre  crop  yields  of  these  counties  with  the  eight  North  Carolina  counties  lead- 
ing in  this  particular  in  the  census  year: 


Rank 


Counties 


Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 
Lancaster  County,  Penn. 
Aroostook  County,  Me... 

McLean  County,  111 I 

Livingston  County  111 ; 

LaSalle  County,  111 

Iroquois  County,  111. 

Whitman  County,  Wash. 


Amount 


35  .00 
28.00 
23.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
14.00 


Rank 


Countiss 


Scotland  County,  N.  C, 
Robeson  County,  N.  C.- 
Pamlico County,  N.  C.- 
Dare County,  N.  C— ... 
New  Hanover  Co.,  N.  C. 
Wilson  County,  N.  C.  .. 
Johnston  County,  N.  C. 
Beaufort  County,  N.  C. 


Amount 


42.02 
32.49 
31.12 
30.27 
29.08 
28  JO 
27.71 
26.05 
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On  the  other  hand,  compare  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  country  popula- 
tions in  these  counties.     The  contrasts  are  startling: 


Rank 


Counties 


Amount 


Rank 


Counties 


Amount 


McLean  County,  111 

Livingston  County,  111... 

LaSalle  County,  111 

Iroquois  County,  111 

Whitman  County,  Wash.. 
Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 
Aroostook  County,  Me... 
Lancaster  County,  Penn. 


$3,865.00 

1 

3,815.00 

2 

3,145.00 

3 

2,957.00 

4 

2,414.00 

5 

2,169.00 

6 

1,191.00 

7 

823  .00 

8 

Scotland  County,  N.  C.- 
Robeson County,  N.  C.- 
Pamlico County,  N.  C.- 
Dare County,  N.  C 

New  Hanover  Co.,  N.  C. 
Wilson  County,  N.  C.  .. 
Johnston  County,  N.  C. 
Beaufort  County,  N.  C. 


466.00 
355 .00 
263 .00 
45.00 
181 .00 
377.00 
330 .00 
267.00 


Our  North  Carolina  counties  produce  far  greater  crop-wealth  per  acre,  year 
by  year;  but  it  is  produced  under  a  farm  system  that  does  not  allow  it  to  stick 
to  the  palms  that  sweat  it  out. 

The  farm-wealth  produced  by  cotton  and  tobacco  under  a  tenancy  system 
disappears  out  of  a  community  as  though  by  evaporation  overnight.  Neither 
producers  nor  landlords  nor  supply  merchants  are  able  to  hold  it.  It  slips 
through  their  fingers  for  the  most  part  in  some  sixty  days,  and  goes  to 
enrich  the  ends  of  the  earth! 

The  county  in  North  Carolina  that  heads  the  list,  in  per  capita  wealth  of 
country  population,  is  Alleghany;  and  Alleghany  raises  little  tobacco  and  no 
cotton.     It  is  a  cereals,  hay  and  forage,  live  stock  county. 

North  Carolina  will  always  need  to  grow  cotton  and  tobacco;  but  while  it 
is  growing,  our  barns  and  bins,  smoke-houses  and  cribs  ought  to  be  filled 
with  home-raised  food  and  feed  stuffs.  Otherwise  the  accumulation  of  com- 
munity wealth  in  our  country  regions  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

Witness  the  small  average  wealth  of  the  country  populations  in  our 
fourteen  leading  tobacco  growing  counties.  It  ranges  from  $191  per  person 
in  the  poorest  to  $388  in  the  richest  of  these  counties! 

Permanent  farm  prosperity  cannot  be  reckoned  in  wealth  produced;  it 
must  be  reckoned  in  wealth  retained. 


Table  V. 

PER-ACRE  CROP  YIELDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Based  on  the  1910  Census 


Rank 

Counties 

Per  Acre 
Yield 

Rank 

Counties 

Per  Acre 
Yield 

1 

Scotland... 

$42  .02 
32.49 
31.12 
30.27 
29.08 
28.70 
27.71 
26.05 
25.64 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

$24 .56 

2 

Robeson 

Nash.  .-     -.  .  . 

24.36 

3 

24.25 

4 

Pitt 

24.23 

5 

23.97 

6 

Wilson - 

22.84 

7 

21.95 

8 

Beaufort     ___!___ 

Edgecombe ._ 

21.78 

9 

Richmond 

Anson 

21.38 
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Rank 

Counties 

Per  Acre 
Yield 

Rank 

Counties 

Per  Acre 
Yield 

19 

Wake. 

21.34 
21.10 
20.05 
19.87 
19.78 
19.62 
19.11 
19.03 
19.00 
18.88 
18.63 
18.38 
18.35 
18.21 
18.15 
17.93 
17.92 
17.64 
17  62 
17.57 
17.02 
16.81 
16.54 
16.06 
15.86 
15.81 
15.76 
15.63 
15.51 
15.51 
15.26 
14.66 
14.64 
14.55 
14.39 
14.13 
14.04 
13.94 
13.89 
13.81 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

13.69 

20 

Harnett 

13.67 

21 

Hertford 

Tyrrell 

13.33 

22 

Brunswick 

Chatham. 

Surry 

Orange 

Caswell 

Catawba..... 

Granville 

Lincoln 

Pasquotank 

Swain 

Iredell 

Guilford 

Davidson.. 

Alamance 

Perquimans 

Burke. 

Randolph 

Yadkin 

Caldwell 

McDowell 

Transylvania 

13.16 

23 

Carteret ..     ... 

13.15 

24 

13.13 

25 

Warren 

12.76 

26 

12.62 

27 

Cleveland ... 

12.60 

28 

12.46 

29 

Halifax ... 

12.24 

30 

12.17 

31 

Union 

12.15 

32 

Lee 

12.03 

33 

Hyde 

11.97 

34 

Pender . 

11.57 

35 

Bertie 

11.47 

36 

11.10 

37 

Duplin 

10.96 

38 

10.82 

39 

Northampton ... 

10.80 

40 

10.69 

41 

Gaston. .. 

10.48 

42 

Bladen 

10.25 

43 

9.79 

44 

Clay 

9.73 

45 

Henderson.. 

Cherokee 

Yancey 

Mitchell 

Davie 

9.24 

46 

9.13 

47 

9.04 

47 

8.96 

49 

8.93 

50 

8.92 

51 

8.53 

52 

Person 

Wilkes 

7.91 

53 

7.84 

54 

7.81 

55 

7.66 

56 

5.34 

57 

5.25 

58 

Polk 

4.83 

THE  FOOD-PRODUCING  POWER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Home-raised  food  and  feed  stuffs  are  related  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
n  farm  communities. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  good  sense  and  good  business  to  raise 
JOtton  or  tobacco,  and  buy  farm  supplies  meanwhile  from  aliens  and  strangers 
in  other  states  and  sections. 
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The  following  tables,  worked  out  of  the  1910  Census,  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  this  question: 


PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF 
COUNTRY  POPULATIONS 


PER  CAPITA  FOOD-PRO- 
DUCING POWER 


Rank 

State 

Amount 

Rank 

State 

Amount 

1 

$  829 .00 
821 .00 
500 .00 
449 .00 
424 .00 
380 .00 
365 .00 
325 .00 
324 .00 
322 .00 
321 .00 
302 .00 
286.00 
230 .00 

1 
2 
3 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
13 

$  100.00 

2 

72.00 

3 

66.00 

4 

66.00 

5 

60.00 

6 

52.00 

7 

51.00 

8 

45.00 

9 

Florida 

45.00 

10 

39.00 

11 

Florida 

37.00 

12 

35.00 

13 

34.00 

14 

34.00 

Oklahoma  ranked  first  in  food  production  in  the  South  and  first  in  per 
capita  farm  wealth;  Alabama,  last  in  food  production,  and  last  in  per  capita 
farm  wealth. 

The  food  consumed  per  person  in  the  run  of  a  year  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  costs  around  $84.     (Bulletin  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture). 

Oklahoma  raised  enough  food  for  home  consumption,  and  had  twenty 
million  dollars  worth  to  export.  Alabama  raised  only  thirty-four  dollars 
worth  of  food  per  person  and  had  nearly  a  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars 
worth  to  buy. 

The  average  food-production  in  North  Carolina  in  1910  was  $45.00  per  in- 
habitant and  our  rank  among  the  Southern  states,  in  this  particular,  was 
10th. 

The  food  and  feed  producing  power  of  North  Carolina  counties  in  the 
census  year,  ranged  from  $9.00  per  inhabitant  in  Dare  to  $106.00  in  Alleghany. 
The  figures  cover  crops  and  animal  products  on  the  farm. 


A  STUDY  IN  CONTRASTS 
Based  on  the  1910  Census 


Alleghany 
County 

Scotland 
County 

Per  acre  crop  yield .  ..: 

$            4.83 
89.0% 

$            42 .42 

19.0% 

Produced  by  cotton _                                                

81.0% 

Tenancy  farming , 

15.1% 

$         106 .00 

170,390.00 

74.4% 

Per  capita  food  produced 

$            42 .00 

Surplus  food  for  sale 

Deficit — food  imported .  .                       .  

$    645,246.00 

Rank  in  per  acre  crop  yield . 

Last 

$         560 .00 

First 

First 

Per  capita  wealth.. 

$           466 .00 

Rank  in  per  capita  wealth 

Second 
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Under  the  many-crop,  live-stock,  ownership  system  in  Alleghany  county, 
the  farmers  handle  less  money,  but  accumulate  greater  wealth  per  person. 

Under  the  one-crop,  farm-tenancy,  supply-merchant  system  in  Scotland 
county,  the  farmers  handle  more  money,  but  accumulate  less  wealth  per 
person. 

Table  VI. 

PER  CAPITA  FOOD  AND  FEED  STUFFS  PRODUCED  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Based  on  the  1910  Census 


Rank 


Counties 


Alleghany 

Cherokee. 

Clay—.. 

Ashe 

Watauga 

Hertford 

Yancey... 

Davidson 

Gates 

Currituck 

Camden 

Duplin 

Alexander 

Martin 

Randolph 

Madison 

Sampson 

Macon 

Tyrrell 

Jackson 

Yadkin... 

Chatham 

Bertie 

Stokes 

Johnston 

Orange 

Onslow 

Transylvania- 
Haywood 

Pender 

Hyde 

Polk 

Mitchell 

Catawba 

Columbus 

Davie 

Graham 

Caswell 

Wilkes 

Cleveland 

Northampton 

Lincoln 

CaldweU 

Pamlico 


Per  Capita 
Food 


$106 
97 
97 
84 
74 
71 
71 
69 
69 
66 
64 
64 
63 
63 
63 
62 
62 
61 
61 
61 
60 
60 
60 
59 
59 
57 
56 
55 
55 
54 
54 
54 
53 
52 
52 
52 
52 
50 
50 
49 
49 
49 
48 
48 


Rank 


Counties 


Greene 

Rowan 

Person 

Jones 

Swain 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Henderson.. 

Surry 

Alamance 

Stanly 

Wayne 

Burke ... 

Brunswick... 

Chowan 

Edgecombe.. 

Nash 

Scotland 

Warren 

Washington- 
Bladen .. 

Iredell ... 

Montgomery 

Robeson 

Buncombe... 

Cabarrus 

Granville 

McDowell 

Perquimans- 
Rutherford.. 

Union 

Lee 

Rockingham 

Anson 

Moore 

Beaufort 

Lenoir 

Cumberland. 

Vance 

Pitt 

Wake 

Gaston 

Forsyth 

Wilson 


Per  Capita 
Food 


$  47 
47 
46 


36 
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Rank 

Counties 

Per  Capita 
Food 

Rank 

Counties 

Per  Capita 
Food 

89 
89 
89 
92 
93 

$  27 

27 
27 
26 
25 

94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

Mecklenburg 

$  24 

Carteret 

22 

Durham.. 

17 

New  Hanover 

10 

Dare - 

9 

HOME-RAISED  FOOD  DEFICITS  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Based  on  the  1910  Census 


Rank 

State 

1 
Amount 

Rank 

State 

Amount 

Oklahoma,  surplus 

$  20,513,840 
27,478,860 
28,299,041 
37,109,016 
39,075,808 
39,326,202 
51,951,438 

Total  food  deficil 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Louisiana,  deficit 

South  Carolina,  deficit- 
Mississippi,  deficit 

North  Carolina,  deficit. 

Alabama,  deficit 

Georgia,  deficit 

$  74,537,430 
75,770,000 

2 

84,464,358 

3 

86,045,271 

4 
5 
6 

West  Virginia,    deficit 

106,904,650 
127,846,929 

Texas,  deficit 

155,861,686 

....    $934,670,889 

NORTH  CAROLINA'S  WILLINGNESS  TO  SACRIFICE  FOR  PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 

In  1912  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made  a  comparative  study  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union.  Ten  thousand  copies 
of  the  bulletins  were  mailed  to  governors,  legislators,  school  authorities, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  figures  and  conclusions  of  this  study 
were  based  upon  the  year  1910  as  they  appeared  in  the  1911  Report  of  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  and  in  the  reports  of  the  13th  census. 

North  Carolina  was  exhibited  in  this  bulletin,  (1)  as  having  an  invest- 
ment in  public  school  property  averaging  $8.00  per  child  of  school  age;  (2) 
as  spending  upon  public  schools  an  average  of  $4.00  a  year  per  child;  (3) 
as  bearing  a  tax  burden,  for  public  school  support,  amounting  to  $2.80  i 
year  for  every  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property,  or  7c  per  day  per  chih 
in  attendance,  and  (4)  as  paying  our  public  school  teachers  an  average  o 
only  $250  per  year. 

From  forty-three  to  forty-six  states  made  a  better  showing  than  Nortlj 
Carolina  in  these  various  particulars. 

But  consider  now  the  showing  that  North  Carolina  makes  in  1912-13.  Al| 
told,  our  total  available  public  school  fund  was  $4,810,117!  Here  is  an  ill 
crease  of  $1,329,600;  or  35  per  cent  in  three  years. 

That  is  to  say,  our  tax  burden  for  public  schools  was  not  $2.80  a  thousancj 
as  reported  in  the  Sage  Foundation  Bulletin  for  1910,  but  $8.03  upon  ever.] 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  in  the  State! 

In  1913,  our  investment  in  public  school  property  was  $8,149,822.56— an  III 
crease  of  42  per  cent  in  three  years! 
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We  dare  to  say  that  North  Carolina  is  levying,  all  told,  a  heavier  rate 
against  her  taxable  wealth  for  public  schools  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

If  New  York  State  with  her  twelve  billions  of  taxable  wealth  were  levying 
a  rate  for  public  education  as  heavy  as  North  Carolina  is  bearing,  her  school 
fund  every  year  would  be  not  fifty-one  million  but  nearly  one  hundred 
million  dollars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  of  New  York  bears  a  tax  burden  for  public 
schools  amounting  to  $4.52  per  thousand,  while  North  Carolina  is  carrying  a 
tax  burden  for  public  schools  amounting  to  $8.03  per  thousand.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  our  accumulated  wealth  in  North  Carolina  is  relatively  small. 
As  it  appears  on  our  tax  books,  it  is  still  smaller;  so  small  indeed,  that  in 
58  counties  of  the  State  it  does  not  yield  school  revenue  sufficient  to  offer  as 
much  as  four  months  of  public  school  opportunities! 

The  fundamental  problems  of  the  State  are  (1)  to  increase  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  our  people  and  (2)  to  get  it  equably  upon  our  tax  books. 

Our  investment  in  taxes  for  public  education  in  North  Carolina  ranges  all 
the  way  from  $4.69  per  thousand  in  Hertford  County  to  $20.85  in  McDowell. 

The  other  day,  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  we  found  that  the  total  tax  rate  of  a 
property  owner  in  that  city — for  State,  County  and  City  purposes  of  every 
kind — amounted  to  $19.00  per  thousand;  and  this  in  the  capital  city  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  Dane,  the  wealthiest  agricultural  county  in  the  State. 

But  McDowell  County  in  North  Carolina  is  paying,  for  school  purposes 
alone,  $20.85  per  thousand!  If  there  is  any  greater  willingness  to  invest  in 
public  education  in  any  County  in  this,  or  any  other  State,  we  do  not  know 
of  it. 

What  wealth  the  counties  have  will  be  found  in  Table  No.  4.  What 
the  counties  are  investing  in  public  education  will  be  found  in  the  Table 
below.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  our  poorer  counties  are  bearing  a  heavy 
burden,  while  some  of  our  wealthiest  counties  are  bearing  a  comparatively 
light  burden. 

This  table  is  worth  comparing  with  Table  No.  1,  showing  the  per  cent  of 
native  white  illiteracy  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina. 

Where  does  your  County  stand?  Has  it  a  creditable  rank?  Might  it  have 
a  better  rank  in  any  one  of  these  tables? 
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Table  VII. 
NORTH  CAROLINA'S  WILLINGNESS  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  SUPPORT 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Based  on  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  1913,  and 

the  total  School  Fund,  Rural  and  City,  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1913 


Rank 

Counties 

School  Tax 

Per  $1,000  of 

Property 

Rank 

Counties 

School  Tax 

Per  $1,000  of 

Property 

1 

McDowell 

$20.85 

19.66 

13.85 

12.98 

12.59 

12.06 

11.97 

11.64 

11.56 

11.45 

11.39 

11.29 

10.96 

10.39 

9.74 

9.72 

9.70 

9.63 

9.59 

9.55 

9.45 

9.30 

9.25 

9.25 

9.05 

9.03 

8.88 

8.82 

8.80 

8.74 

8.74 

8.72 

8.68 

8.66 

8.59 

8.56 

8.53 

8.46 

8.46 

8.43 

8.33 

8.26 

8.20 

8.03 

8.02 

7.87 

7.83 

7.80 

7.71 

7.70 

51 
52 
53 
53 
53 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
61 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
74 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
91 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

Forsyth 

$  7.67 

2 

Duplin 

7.65 

3 

7  51- 

4 

Hyde 

7.51 

5 

Wilkes 

7.51 

6 

Tyrrell 

7.47 

7 

Gates 

Stanly 

Bladen 

Gaston 

Lee. 

7.43 

8 

Pender 

7.40 

9 

7.37 

10 

Guilford 

7.33 

11 

Pamlico 

7.32 

12 

Mitchell 

7.32 

13 

7.30 

14 

Buncombe 

7.25 

15 

Carteret 

Lenoir... 

Caswell 

Halifax 

Warren 

Jones... 

Edgecombe 

Scotland 

Clay 

Person 

Cabarrus 

Hoke 

Ashe 

7.22 

16 

7.07 

17 

Caldwell 

6.99 

18 

Moore 

6.97 

19 

Columbus 

6.92 

20 

J  ackson 

6.79 

21 

Cumberland 

6.73 

22 

M  artin 

6.71 

23 

Alleghany 

6.69 

23 

Beaufort 

6.66 

25 

Currituck 

6.66 

26 

Cherokee 

6.64 

27 

6.52 

28 

Johnston 

6.50 

29 

Camden 

Cleveland 

6.36 

30 

Catawba 

6.27 

30 

6.15 

32 

Orange 

6.09 

33 

Nash 

6.07 

34 

Alamance 

Vance 

6.05 

35 

6.03 

36 

Anson.. . 

Watauga 

6.00 

37 

Wilson... 

5.99 

38 

Richmond 

5.96 

38 

5.91 

40 

Pasquotank 

Northampton 

5.87 

41 

Mecklenburg 

5.74 

42 

Pitt 

Surry 

5.74 

43 

Madison 

5.68 

44 

Avery.. 

5.62 

45 

Chowan . 

Graham 

5.52 

46 

Wake.. 

5.43 

47 

Iredell.... 

Polk 

5.43 

48 

Macon 

5.18 

49 

Harnett..  . 

4.88 

50 

Burke 

4.69 
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ROAD  MILEAGE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Pew  things  indicate  more  definitely  how  wide  awake  a  county  is  than  what 
it  is  actually  doing  toward  getting  a  system  of  good  roads. 

This  question  is  not  the  automobile  man's  question.  It  is  the  man's 
question  back  in  the  mountain  cove  or  out  on  the  farm  who  needs  an  outlet 
and  means  of  communication.  It's  the  question  of  the  parent  who  has 
children  to  send  to  school  and  church.  It  is  the  city  man's  question  who  has 
to  draw  upon  the  country  for  his  daily  supplies. 

The  following  table,  revised  to  January  1,  1914,  shows  that  North  Carolina 
has  48,991  miles  of  public  roads  of  which  6,667  are  improved  and  42,324  are 
unimproved. 

It  shows,  incidently,  how  wide  awake,  or  how  fast  asleep,  your  county  is 
on  this  subject. 

For  clearness,  it  should  be  noted  that  "turnpike"  roads,  such  as  those  in 
Watauga,  are  not  classed  as  public  roads.  Consequently  the  number  of  miles 
of  such  roads  is  not  included  in  the  improved  mileage  for  the  various  counties. 


Table  VIII. 

ROAD  MILEAGE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Based   an  revised  figures,  January  1,  1914,  secured  from  Miss  H.  M.  Berry, 
Statistician  of  the  North  Carolina  Economic  and  Geological  Survey 


Rank 


25 


Counties 


Bertie... 

Mecklenburg.. 

Franklin 

Wake 

Moore 

Richmond 

Scotland 

Wayne 

Iredell.. 

Guilford. 

Johnston 

Rowan 

Buncombe 

Durham 

Hoke 

Forsyth 

Sampson 

Nash 

Granville 

Anson 

Gaston 

McDowell 

Halifax 

New  Hanover- 
Alamance 

Wilson 

Cabarrus 

Pitt 


Number  Miles 

Improved 

Surfaced  or 

Graded  Road 


411 

393 

346 

343 

320 

268 

266 

235 

231 

219 

215 

200 

157 

144 

140 

138 

130 

129 

124 

119 

116 

106 

95 

95 

93 

86 

82 

77 


Rark 


Counties 


Number  Miles 
!  *  Improved 
Surfaced  or 
Graded  Road 


Robeson 

Cumberland 

Duplin 

Harnett 

Rutherford 

Henderson 

Montgomery... 

Haywood 

Lee... 

Lincoln 

Brunswick 

Edgecombe 

Polk 

Cleveland 

Jones 

Craven 

Caldwell 

Catawba 

Lenoir. 

Rockingham... 

Vance 

Orange 

Martin 

Surry 

Davie 

Cherokee 

Carteret 

Alleghany 
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Rank 

Counties 

Number  Miles 
Improved 
Surfaced  or 

Graded  Road 

Rank 

Counties 

Number  Miles 

Improved 

Surfaced  or 

Graded  Road 

56 

20 

19 

18 

16 

15 

15 

13 

12 

12 

11     > 

11 

10 

69 
70 
71 
71 
73 
73 
73 
76 
76 
78 
78 

8 

58 

Stanly 

7 

59 

5 

60 

5 

61 

4 

61 

4 

63 

Wilkes    . 

4 

64 

3 

64 

3 

66 

2 

66 

Mitchell  .. 

2 

68 

The  following  counties  are  not  credited  with  any  improved  surfaced  or 
graded  roads:  Alexander,  Ashe,  Chatham,  Clay,  Dare,  Gates,  Greene,  Hert- 
ford, Hyde,  Jackson,  Macon,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Pender,  Perqui- 
mans, Person,  Tyrrell,  Warren,  Watauga,  Yadkin. 


BOYS'  CORN  CLUB  ENROLLMENT  FOR  1914  CONTEST 

North  Carolina  counties  took  a  vitally  significant  step  forward  agricul- 
turally when  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  movement  was  inaugurated.  The  fact  that 
during  the  season  just  ending  4,402  North  Carolina  boys  grappled  the  problem, 
at  first  hand  and  under  skilled  leaders,  of  raising  bumper  crops  on  a  definite 
acreage,  insures  the  State  something  infinitely  finer  than  a  corn  crop,  namely, 
a  crop  of  sturdy,  open  minded,  expert  corn  growers.  Wake  County  leads  the 
list  with  314  members  of  this  splendid  band  who  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  corn  producing  from  Messrs.  T.  E.  Brown  and  A.  K.  Robertson,  directors. 

In  1913,  in  spite  of  the  drought  and  the  severe  storm  on  September  3d,  670 
boys  reported  a  total  yield  of  41,816  bushels  of  corn- at  a  total  cost  of  $15,464. 
The  average  per  acre  was  62.4  bushels  (the  average  for  the  State  was  20) 
and  the  cost  of  production  was  37  cents. 

J.  Ray  Cameron,  of  Kinston,  won  first  prize  with  190.4  bushels  on  his  acre 
at  a  cost  of  34  cents.  Seven  boys  made  over  150  bushels,  14  over  125,  and 
49  over  100. 
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Table  IX. 
BOYS'  CORN  CLUB  ENROLLMENT 


Counties 


Wake 

Wilkes 

Richmond 

Johnston 

Buncombe 

Mecklenburg.. 

Columbus 

Robeson 

Iredell 

Durham 

Guilford 

Rowan 

Alamance 

Cabarrus 

Randolph 

Forsyth 

Lee 

Wayne 

Bladen 

Burke 

Sampson. 

Brunswick 

McDowell 

Caldwell 

Surry... 

Davidson 

Craven 

Chatham 

Cleveland 

Cumberland.. 

Anson 

Harnett 

Orange 

Stokes 

Union 

New  Hanover 

Pender 

Macon 

Moore 

Beaufort 

Northampton. 
Scotland...... 

Hoke 

Rutherford 

Edgecombe.—. 

Yadkin 

Ashe 

Granville 

Halifax 

Mitchell 

Gaston 


Members 


314 
294 
238 
184 
155 
148 
128 
117 
113 
107 
96 
85 
85 
84 
82 
81 
74 
72 
71 
71 
70 
63 
63 
61 
59 
58 
55 
54 
53 
49 
48 


Rank 


Total 


Counties 


Henderson 

Nash 

Alexander 

Pamlico 

Hertford 

Rockingham. 

Catawba 

Duplin. 

Jackson. 

Stanly... 

Greene. 

Polk 

Madison 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Onslow 

Warren.. 

Montgomery. 
Perquimans.. 

Wilson 

Caswell 

Franklin 

Pitt. 

Bertie 

Chowan 

Currituck 

Haywood 

Yancey 

Clay 

Martin 

Davie 

Gates 

Hyde 

Carteret 

Cherokee 

Swain 

Transylvania. 

Avery 

Pasquotank... 
Alleghany.. — . 

Vance.. 

Person... 

Camden 

Graham 

Jones 

Tyrrell 

Dare.... 

Watauga 

Washington... 


Members 


4,402 
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COM  AND  COTTON  YIELDS  UNDEK  DEMONSTRATION  METHODS 

In  North  Carolina,  with  cotton  demonstrations  on  513  farms,  the  average 
yield  last  year  was  1,185  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre;  and  with  corn 
demonstrations  on  1,751  farms  the  average  yield  was  45.1  bushels  per  acre. 
The  reports  by  counties  were  as  follows: 

Table  X. 
AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE 


Demonstration  Agent  and  County 


Seed  Cotton 
Pounds 


Corn, 
Bushels 


Anderson,  Bruce,  Forsyth. 

Arey,  J.  A.,  Iredell 

Bailey,  Neil  A.,  Guilford 

Bennett,  Geo.  R.,  Halifax 

Bennett,  M.  A.,  Montgomery. 

Blue,  Z.  V.,  Moore 

Boone,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Robeson 

Cameron,  J.  W.,  Anson. 

Carter,  Oliver,  Martin,  Pitt  and  Edgecombe. 

Chamblee,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Wake 

Covington,  J.  S.,  Richmond 

Davis,  McD.,  Sampson 

Evans.  W.  H.,  Northampton 

Fearrington,  E.  M.,  Chatham 

Ferguson,  S.  N.,  Bladen 

Fletcher,  J.  D.,  Durham 

Foster,  H.  K.,  Catawba. 

Freeman,  R.  W.,  Rowan 

Goforth,  G.  M.,  Caldwell 

Graeber,  R.  W.,  Mecklenburg 

Hendren,  A.  G.,  Wilkes 

Hendren,  J.  J.,  Columbus 

Herring,  G.  W.,  (col.),  Sampson 

Howell,  O.  J.,  Wayne 

Hubbard,  G.  F.,  Cumberland 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  Surry 

Latham,  J.  F.,  Beaufort ._' 

Layton,  N.  A.,  Bladen 

Lipe,  R.  L.,  Stanly 

McArtan,  C,  Barnett 

Meredith,  J.  E.,  Davidson 

Mitchell,  C.  S.,  Gates  and  Hertford 

Moore,  R.  B.,  Burke 

Moore,  Zeno,  Edgecombe. 

Morris,  J.  A.,  Granville 

Newell,  F.  B.,  Warren 

Patterson,  Joe  A.,  Halifax 

Powell,  N.  B.,  Hertford 

Siler,  A.  L.,  Macon 

Turlington,  J.  A.,  Sampson 

Turner,  E.  C,  Alamance 

Walker,  F.  S.,  Rockingham 

Weaver,  E.  D.,  Buncomb'      

Williams,  J.  C,  Hyde...     

Williams,  P.  C,  Orange 

Woods,  C.  N.,  Orange 


1,087 

909 

1,449 

1,536 


1,469 
1,057 
1,259 
1,936 

1,398 
1,486 
971 
1,117 
1,216 
1,561 

1,426 

1,304 
1,199 
1,059 
1,215 


1,238 
1,245 
1,000 
1,698 
1,365 

1,287 
1,139 
1.458 
1,308 
1,235 

855 


1,029 


41.4 

39.8 

38.6 

52.1 

55.5 

41.0 

48.2 

43.5 

32.8 

41.2 

41.3 

46.9 

64.1 

53.0 

36.9 

38.3 

55.1 

42.6 

64.4 

54.9 

50.9 

48.9 

41.3 

38.6 

41.0 

69.8 

33.8 

38.5 

43.5 

43.4 

77.3 

42.2 

49.8 

39.1 

38.6 

57.4 

44.6 

39.8 

48.6 

50.6 

44.3 

42.2 

53.4 

48.9 

45.6 

36.4 


Compare  these  yields  with  average  corn  and  cotton  yields  in  your  county. 
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GIRLS'  CANNING  CLUB  ENROLLMENT  FOR  1914  CONTEST 

In  Section  VI  extracts  from  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon's  report  are  given  on 
Canning  Clubs.  Here  follows  the  personnel  of  the  Canning  Club  organization 
in  the  State  and  the  membership  of  the  clubs  and  the  counties  enrolled. 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  in  charge; 
Miss  Margaret  K.  Scott,  Haw  River,  Assistant;  Miss  Ruth  Evans,  Apex,  1st 
Field  Agent;  Miss  Nannie  Leach,  Cary,  2nd  Field  Agent.  There  are  31 
supervising  county  agents  and  42  assistants.    Is  your  county  in  the  list? 

Table  XI. 
GIRLS'  CANNING  CLUB  ENROLLMENT 


Counties 

Clubs 

Enrollment 

Counties 

Clubs 

Enrollment 

Wilkes 

8 
12 
10 
7 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
4 

4 
3 

3 

4 
3 
3 

163 
123 
122 
105 

91 

84 

77 

74 

63 

61  . 

55 

45 

45 

43 

41 

40 

35 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

113 

30 

29 

28 

Iredell 

25 

23 

21 

21 

Guilford 

20 

McDowell 

18 

Wake... 

17 

16 

13 

11 

5 

Warren 

Forsyth . 

Total 

1,544: 

Johnston 

SECTION  VI 
GOOD  EXAMPLES  FOR  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

The  following  articles  have  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing  sug- 
gestions and  questions  relating  to  the  programs  in  the  preceding  pages. 
They  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  topics.  Credit  for  the  source 
from  which  they  have  been  drawn  is  not  always  given  as  they  have  been 
taken  from  many  different  publications  and  persons. 

The  significance  of  these  articles  will  become  immediately  apparent  upon 
being  read.  They  show  what  the  leading  communities  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  nation  are  doing  to  upbuild  our  civilization.  Each  one  when  read, 
should  be  followed  by  the  searching  question,  "Will  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tion herein  presented  be  of  value  to  my  community?" 


TWENTY  TESTS  OF  PROGRESS  FOR  YOUR  COUNTY 

1.  Is  every  country  boy  and  girl  in  your  county  getting  six  months  school 
term? 

2.  Have  you  a  county  superintendent  of  education  giving  his  whole  time  to 
the  work? 

3.  Have  you  voted  road  bonds  or  a  road  tax? 

4.  Have  you  a  county  superintendent  of  health  employed  for  all  his  time? 

5.  Does  the  Farmers'  Union  or  any  other  farmers'  organization  thoroughly 
cover  your  county? 

6.  Have  you  a  good  county  fair? 

7.  Do  you  select  for  your  county  officials  the  men  who  will  help  the  county 
forward  fastest  instead  of  the  men  who  serve  the  party  machine  best? 

8.  Are  your  churches  gaining  in  strength  and  influence  and  the  people  in 
temperance  and  morality? 

9.  Have  you  properly  supported  farmers'  institutes,  and  are  there  institutes 
for  farm  women  as  well  as  men? 

10.  Have  you  Corn  Clubs  for  the  boys  and  Tomato  Clubs  for  the  girls? 

11.  If  you  are  in  the  tick-infested  territory,  are  you  doing  anything  to 
eradicate  the  ticks  and  get  out  of  the  quarantine? 

12.  Have  you  shown  sufficient  interest  in  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demon- 
stration Work  to  get  its  advantages  for  your  farmers? 

13.  Have  you  rural  free  delivery  everywhere  you  might  have  it? 

14.  Has  every  school  in  your  county  a  good  library? 

15.  Can  your  boys  and  girls  get  the  advantages  of  a  good  high  school  near 
them,  without  leaving  their  home  communities? 

16.  Are  you  cooperating  with  the  State  in  the  fight  to  exterminate  the 
hookworm  disease? 

17.  Is  there  a  good  rural  telephone  system  covering  the  county? 

18.  Are  you  supporting  a  wide-awake  county  paper — one  that  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  county  than  in  partisan  politics — and  are  your 
farmers  taking  the  best  farm  papers? 

19.  Have  you  abandoned  the  old  fee  system  of  paying  county  officers? 
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20.  Are  your  citizens  and  your  board  of  commissioners  willing  to  go  down 
into  their  jeans  and  produce  the  necessary  money,  economically  administered, 
to  secure  these  profitable  forms  of  progress? — Progressive  Farmer. 


FIFTEEN  TESTS  OF  PROGRESS  FOR  YOUR  TOWN 

Do  you  observe  Clean  Up  Days  in  the  Spring  and  Fall? 

Do  you  prosecute  a  Fly  Swatting  Campaign? 

Do  you  have  a  Public  Library? 

Do  you  have  a  Public  Playground? 

Do  you  celebrate  Arbor  Day? 

Do  you  have  a  Public  Rest  Room? 

Do  you  have  an  efficient  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Do  you  have  a  Community  Betterment  Association? 

What  idea  has  your  community  developed  which  is  decidedly  worth  con- 
tributing to  other  North  Carolina  towns? 

Do  you  have  a  Public  Health  Officer  and  effective  municipal  machinery  for 
enforcing  public  health  ordinances? 

Do  you  have  an  annual  Chautauqua  or  Lyceum  Course? 

Do  you  have  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.?    A  Y.  W.  C.  A.? 

Do  you  use  the  school  building  as  a  Social  Center? 

Do  you  have  an  organized  Charities  Association  and  a  Visiting  Nurse? 

Does  your  community,  through  any  organization,  offer  prizes  for  Com- 
munity Improvement? 


ARBOR  DAY. 

SUGGESTED  ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAM 

School  Song. 

Devotional  Exeecise,  by  Principal  or  Minister. 

Responsive  Scripture  Reading,  Psalm  104,  v.  1-17. 

Reading:     Governor's  Proclamation. 

Song. 

Reading:  "What  and  Where  to  Plant  around  North  Carolina  Schoolhouses." 

Address:     By  Principal  or  invited  guest. 

Exhibition  of  Collection  of  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  Fruit  (Prize  Competition). 

Saluting  the  Flag — in  school  grounds. 

Planting  one  or  more  trees  in  the  grounds. 


BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

HAVE  YOU  A  SCHOOL  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION? 

What  some  such  associations  are  doing  in  North  Carolina: 

1.  Parents  meet  once  a  month  with  teachers  to  discuss  school  needs  and  to 
plan  improvements. 

2.  Parents  or  friends  come  to  school  at  a  stated  time   (last  hour  Friday) 
and  give  informal  talks  on  topics  of  the  day. 

3.  Parents  suggest  and  insist  upon  medical  and  dental  inspection.    Parents 
sometimes  pay  for  special  treatment  for  children  who  can  not  afford  it. 
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/ 
4.  Material  Improvements,  (a)  The  Woman's  Club  of  Wilmington  estab- 
lished a  Domestic  Science  Department  in  the  High  School,  (b)  The  Ciyic 
Club  of  Davidson  put  in  drinking  fountains  and  provided  a  play  ground 
director  for  recess  hours,  (c)  The  Community  Club  of  Chapel  Hill  supports 
a  musical  department  in  the  village  school,  (d)  Many  Civic  Clubs  have 
founded  school  libraries  and  provided  good  pictures  for  schools,  (e)  The 
Woman's  Club  of  Gastonia  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  terracing  and  improving 
school  grounds.  The  Superintendent  of  schools  of  Gastonia  granted  half 
holiday  in  order  that  the  teachers  might  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Club  for  discussion  of  community  problems,  (f)  Women's  Clubs 
furnish  speakers  and  programs  for  arbor  day,  civic  days,  flag  days,  etc.  (g) 
Parents  provide  seeds,  plants,  hedges  and  trees  for  school  yard  planting. — 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle,  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


CANNING  CLUBS. 

WHAT  SOME  CANNING  CLUB  GIRLS  ARE  DOING 

The  following  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  in 
charge  of  Girl's  Demonstration  Work  in  North  Carolina,  in  1913,  tell  an 
interesting  story  and  indicate  what  the  girls  in  your  county  can  do: 

In  Wake  County  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  4  H. 
brand  of  tomatoes  (the  brand  by  which  our  product  is  known).  Raleigh  is 
a  good  market  and  the  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  gave  us  a  fine  advertise- 
ment. We  exhibited  tin  goods  from  only  two  young  ladies  at  the  Fair  and 
sold  for  one  over  600  quart  cans  and  for  another  over  300  here  in  Raleigh. 
One  of  the  Wake  workers  canned  1,000  No.  3  tomatoes  and  disposed  of  600 
to  one  Raleigh  merchant,  the  rest  to  local  housewives. 

I  sent  out  a  call  in  November  to  all  the  Wake  Club  girls  asking  them  to 
let  me  know  of  any  surplus  they  might  have  on  hand  as  I  had  many  orders 
to  fill  but  found  only  one  member  who  had  any  left.  This  little  girl,  with 
her  two  sisters,  had  gone  into  the  work  in  the  spring  but  the  two  older  girls 
did  not  hold  out  through  discouragements  of  the  poor  truck  year.  Those  of 
you  who  did  any  gardening  will  remember  the  hot  winds,  insect  pests  and 
diseases  which  seemed  to  sweep  everything  before  them.  This  child  only 
eleven  years  old  had  the  determination  to  stick  to  her  work  and  in  response 
to  my  call,  sent  in  to  fill  orders,  250  cans  which  she  had  produced  on  her  tenth 
of  an  acre.  Her  father  came  into  town  to  deliver  the  cans  and  stopped  by  my 
office  to  tell  me  how  proud  his  little  girl  was  of  banking  $25  that  she  had 
earned  by  her  own  efforts  and  of  the  inspiration  of  her  example  to  her 
sisters.  They  are  planning  already  to  work  in  earnest  for  next  spring.  "With 
three  in  the  family  to  can"  said  the  father,  "I  mean  to  buy  a  canner  that  they 
may  have  no  excuse  for  not  canning  tomatoes  when  they  are  ripe  enough 
to  put  up." 

Alamance,  Iredell,  Granville,  Warren,  Mecklenburg  and  Wilkes  all  disposed 
of  their  products  within  their  own  borders.  Some  of  these  counties  saving 
from  $500  to  $1,000  that  formerly  went  out  to  Maryland  or  some  other 
canning  State. 

In  looking  over  my  tabulated  report  of  the  counties  I  find  in  this  year  of 
short  tomato  crops,  that  29  girls  have  produced  206,910  pounds  of  tomatoes, 
selling  $1,220.36  worth  fresh,  canning  33,019  quarts  for  sale  and  using  $969.21 
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worth  at  home.  The  average  profit  per  girl  was  $16.37,  the  average  cost 
$8.45.  We  had  individuals  whose  profits  on  the  tenth  of  an  acre  ran  up  to 
$30,  $60,  $80,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Browne  girls — $107,  but  we  believe  garden- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $163.70  profit  per  acre  is  alluring  enough  to  induce  a  girl  to 
try  it. 


CHURCH  ACTIVITIES. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Here  follow  seventeen  of  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Sociological  Conference: 

1.  List  the  men  and  women  in  the  churches  with  reference  to  the  kind  of 
work  they  are  capable  of  and  willing  to  do.  Let  special  effort  be  made  to 
secure  a  large  number  of  men,  organized  in  brotherhoods,  if  possible,  for 
aggressive  work. 

2.  Unify  the  charity  forces  of  the  city.  We  would  urge  the  churches  to  do 
their  miscellaneous  charity  work  largely,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  orga- 
nized forces  of  the  city.  We  hope  yet  to  see  the  Union  Mission,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  United  Charities  working  in  concert  for  both  relief  and  upbuilding. 

3.  Unite  as  far  as  possible  in  establishing  hospitals  with  indoor  and  out- 
door clinics,  visiting  nurses,  etc. 

4.  Have  regular  set  times  when  social  workers  shall  report  the  results  of 
their  activities  to  a  great  inspirational  meeting.  Make  liberal  use  of  charts 
exhibiting  conditions  in  their  own  city. 

5.  Encourage  wider  use  of  church  buildings.  A  "Fine  Arts  Evening"  has 
been  regularly  given  with  great  success.    So  a  "Social  Service  Evening." 

6.  Conduct  open  forums  as  often  as  possible  for  discussion  of  current 
issues.  A  frank  and  free  expression  of  opinion,  even  on  the  part  of  the  bad, 
might  tend  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 

7.  We  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  churches  to  unite  in  securing  a 
page  in  the  daily  papers  and  present  across  the  top  of  the  page  a  message  to 
the  community  every  week,  using  the  rest  of  the  page  for  the  announcements. 

8.  We  would  urge  the  exchange  of  delegates  by  ministerial  bodies  with  the 
labor  unions.  Let  the  church  help  secure  needed  labor  legislation,  such  as 
that  against  child  labor,  excessive  hours  for  women,  unsanitary  conditions, 
etc. 

9.  Let  each  denomination  establish  a  Department  of  Church  and  Social 
Service,  and  each  conference,  synod,  convention,  etc.,  have  a  committee  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  a  standing  committee  in  each  congregation. 

10.  Seek,  wherever  possible,  improvement  in  public  utilities  and  in  great 
commercial  enterprises,  such  as  department  stores,  factories,  etc.  Plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor  against  the  illiberal  landlord,  the  loan  shark,  and  every 
other  type  of  oppressor. 

11.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  each  of  our  cities  have  a  women's  boarding 
home,  where,  under  safe  conditions,  the  working  girl  who  comes  to  town 
may  be  supported  at  small  cost  and  directed  while  she  learns  her  new  trade. 
These  ought  by  all  means  to  be  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the 
churches  or  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

12.  Take  an  active  interest  in  amusements  and  play;  see  that  the  negroes 
have  parks  and  other  means  of  recreation.     Help  cultivate  a  sentiment  for 
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parks  before  land  is  too  valuable.  Preach  the  gospel  of  relaxation.  Keep 
an  eye  on  public  dance  halls,  moving  pictures,  and  the  theaters.  Stand  for 
and  share  the  clean  recreative  life  of  the  community. 

13.  Help  the  juvenile  court.  Get  chapels  in  jails  as  fast  as  possible.  Help 
strike  the  chains  and  handcuffs  off  convicts  working  in  public.  A  remedial 
attitude  toward  the  criminal,  some  method  by  which  his  work  can  be  made 
to  help  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  a  chance  for  the  ex-convict — 
these  are  some  of  the  tasks  now  before  us. 

14.  Let  the  country  churches  make  wider  use  of  their  buildings.  Provide 
circulating  libraries.  Let  them  help  provide  better  highways,  better  schools, 
better  comforts  and  conveniences  for  the  home,  better  culture  forces  in 
general,  and  better  living  conditions  on  the  whole,  including  amusements, 
sports,  etc. 

15.  We  would,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  plead  for  complete  agreement 
among  all  ministers  refusing  to  marry  divorced  people  where  the  grounds 
for  the  divorce  are  unscriptural.  We  deem  the  integrity  of  the  home  indis- 
pensable at  any  cost. 

16.  Let  the  mothers  of  each  congregation  form  a  Mothers'  Council  under 
whose  direction  the  mothers  will  all  study  the  Sunday-school  lesson  with 
their  children.  Let  them  meet  during  the  Sunday-school  hour  in  class,  not, 
simply  to  recite,  but  to  discuss  their  problems  and  to  study  child  psychology 
and  eugenics,  as  far  as  possible  under  an  expert.  Let  them  secure  extension 
lectures  on  these  subjects. 

17.  All  these  are  important,  but  we  desire  to  make  our  closing  words  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  all  the  churches  to  let  none  of  them  replace  emphasis 
upon  vital,  personal  religion.  There  are  many  agencies  tending  to  detract 
from  the  sermon  and  from  the  evangelizing,  teaching,  and  edifying  ministry 
of  the  church;  but  we  would  utterly  deplore  any  movement  to  give  them  any 
place  but  the  first  in  christianizing  the  social  order.  A  great  plant  can 
manufacture  nothing  without  motor  power,  nor  can  the  church  bring  results 
that  count  in  God's  eyes  without  the  constant  inflow  of  regenerating  cur- 
rents from  on  high.  Life  must  be  held  greater  than  any  expression  of  it 
and  God  is  the  source  of  it. 


COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

THE  COUNTKY  CHUKCH 

In  some  great  day 

The  country  church 

Will  find  its  voice 
And  it  will  say: 

"I  stand  in  the  fields 
Where  the  wide  earth  yields 

Her  bounties  of  fruit  and  of  grain; 
Where  the  furrows  turn 
Till  the  plowshares  burn 

As  they  come  round  and  round  again: 
Where  the  workers  pray 
With  their  tools  all  day 

In  sunshine  and  shadow  and  rain. 
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'And  I  bid  tbem  tell 
Of  the  crops  they  sell 

And  speak  of  the  work  they  have  done; 
I  speed  every  man 
In  his  hope  and  plan 

And  follow  his  day  with  the  sun; 
And  grasses  and  trees, 
The  birds  and  the  bees 

I  know  and  I  feel  ev'ry  one. 

'And  out  of  it  all 
As  the  seasons  fall 

I  build  my  great  temple  alway; 
I  point  to  the  skies 
But  my  footstone  lies 

In  commonplace  work  of  the  day; 
For  I  preach  the  worth 
Of  the  native  earth — 

To  love  and  to  work  is  to  pray." 

— Liberty  H.  Bailey. 


COUNTRY  PRESS. 

THE  COUNTRY  PRESS 

The  local  rural  press  ought  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  furthering 
community  action. 

Many  small  rural  newspapers  are  meeting  their  local  needs,  and  are  to  be 
considered  among  the  agents  that  make  for  an  improved  country  life. 

In  proportion  as  the  support  of  the  country  newspaper  is  provided  by 
political  organizations,  hack  politicians,  and  patent  medicine  advertisements, 
will  its  power  as  a  public  organ  remain  small  and  undeveloped. — Liberty 
H.  Bailey. 


COUNTY  COMMENCEMENTS. 

COUNTY  COMMENCEMENTS 

The  features  of  the  county  commencement  may  have  an  illimitable  number 
of  variations  so  that  every  county  may  have  some  distinctive  features  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  The  essential  element,  however,  and  the  element  without  which 
it  is  really  not  a  "commencement,"  is  the  county  examination  for  the  candi- 
dates for  graduation  from  the  seventh  grades  of  the  county  public  schools. 

This  examination  is  made  out  by  the  county  superintendent,  or  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him,  to  cover  in  general  the  work  of  the  prescribed 
course  Of  study  for  the  seventh  grade.  Those  students  of  the  seventh  grades 
who  successfully  pass  it  are  given  a  county  certificate,  admitting  them  with- 
out further  recommendation  into  the  county  high  schools.  This  certificate 
furnishes  a  goal  toward  which  the  child  in  elementary  school  will  strive  and 
is  a  great  inspiration  to  better  and  more  continuous  work  on  his  part. 
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At  the  same  time  it  has  a  vigorous  standardizing  effect  on  the  teachers  of 
the  county.  If  a  teacher's  work  has  been  lax,  her  pupils  will  largely  fail  or 
make  a  very  low  showing  on  this  examination,  and  thus  it  tends  to  pull  her 
work  up  to  a  standard.  At  the  same  time  it  assures  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  study  and  of  the  individual  subjects  in  that  course,  and  it  has  a 
great  value  in  suggesting  to  her  the  kinds  of  questions  she  should  ask  the 
pupils  and  in  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  phases  of  a 
subject. 

The  Parade. 

The  parade  is  the  striking  feature  of  the  commencement,  but  whereas  the 
examination  exerts  its  influence  on  the  schools  themselves,  standardizing 
teachers  and  inspiring  pupils,  the  parade  has  its  greatest  effect  upon  public 
sentiment.  It  jars  the  business  men  of  the  community  out  of  their  lethargy 
and  awakens  them  to  a  conception  of  the  vast,  pressing,  and  everlasting  need 
of  public  education. 

An  average  of  between  two  and  four  thousand  children  assemble  and  march 
in  these  parades,  school  by  school,  township  by  township,  bands  playing, 
banners  flying,  and  the  light  of  a  great  inspiration  shining  on  their  bright 
young  faces.  Such  a  procession  is  a  spectacle  fit  for  the  gods  and  no  one 
who  has  ever  seen  it  will  be  able  to  forget  it.  Men  all  over  the  State,  after 
seeing  such  parades,  have  declared  that  they  "didn't  know  there  were  so 
many  kids  in  the  world"  and  have  wondered  if  they  ought  not  to  have 
twice  as  much  tax  money  as  they  are  getting  for  their  education. 

Other  Features. 

Other  events  of  the  commencement  day,  and  all  of  them  of  great  influence 
upon  both  pupils  and  public,  are  the  exhibits,  the  declamations  and  recita- 
tions, the  debates,  the  athletic  events,  and  any  number  of  other  kinds  of 
contests.  The  essential  benefit  of  all  these  features  lies  in  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  school  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  increased  capacity 
in  these  lines  of  athletic  and  literary  endeavor. 

The  exhibits  are  arranged  according  to  schools,  are  placed  in  some  con- 
venient public  hall  for  the  continuous  inspection  of  the  public,  and  prizes  are 
awarded  to  the  best  exhibits,  both  school  and  individual.  The  prize  winners 
are  then  sent  to  represent  the  county  at  the  State  Fair  in  Raleigh.  Wood- 
work, arts  and  crafts,  and  domestic  science  in  the  schools  are  greatly  en- 
couraged by  these  exhibits. 

Prizes  are  also  given  for  the  winners  in  the  athletic  and  the  literary  con- 
tests. These  contests  are  usually  between  township  representatives  selected 
by  preliminary  contest,  thus  extending  the  influence  of  the  county  commence- 
ment back  into  the  townships  and  the  individual  districts  and  spreading  the 
interest  in  the  event  over  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  which  the  pupils  are 
zealously  preparing  for  places  in  the  great  county  events. — 8.  S.  Alderman, 
in  the  Educational  Edition  of  the  News  and  Observer,  1914. 


COUNTY  FAIRS. 


AND  A  FEW  RIBBONS  MADE  A  SUCCESSFUL  LOCAL  FAIR 

Mr.  John  W.  Robinson,  of  the  Catawba  County  Fairs,  gives  the  following 
interesting  story  of  their  1913  fair: 
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Just  a  month  previous  to  our  county  fair  we  learned  that  Hickory  would  do 
nothing  toward  a  fair  this  year. 

But  the  farmers  have  become  so  interested  in  our  free  agricultural  fair 
that  they  decided  nevertheless  to  have  a  one-day  fair. 

We  selected  our  rural  town,  Star  Town,  three  miles  from  Newton,  as  the 
location.  There  we  have  a  nice,  large  high  school  building,  a  beautiful  oak 
grove  and  plenty  of  wood  and  pasture  land  at  our  disposal. 

With  only  $100  we  decided  to  try  holding  a  fair  with  nicely  printed  blue 
and  red  ribbons  as  the  only  prizes  except  a  few  specials.  The  best  Farm 
Women's  Club  display  was  given  $3.  Best  judging  by  boys  under  17  years 
of  age,  $3.  Best  judging  by  girls  under  17  years  of  age,  $3.  And  best  rural 
school  attendance  at  the  fair,  $7.50;  second,  $5;  third  $2.50.  Best  baby  boy, 
$5;  best  baby  girl,  $5;  according  to  the  rules  of  the  "Better  Babies" 
score  card. 

This  fair  was  held  October  30,  and  was  a  success  beyond  our  dreams. 
Never  has  there  been  seen  in  Catawba  County,  in  the  rural  districts,  such  a 
large  crowd,  and  so  much  self-confidence  and  enthusiasm  among  the  farmers. 
All  seemed  to  wear  this  expression,  "We're  going  to  have  a  successful  agri- 
cultural fair  in  Catawba  if  we  don't  have  the  money." 

There  was  more  livestock  shown  than  at  any  previous  fair  in  the  county. 
About  50  fine  show  horses  and  mules;  about  the  same  number  of  cattle,  all 
pure-bred,  mostly  Jerseys,  and  the  blue  ribbon  cows  from  the  State  Fair; 
25  hogs,  etc.  Poultry,  field  and  garden  crops  of  excellent  quality  but  only  a 
few  exhibits. 

The  fancy  work  and  the  pantry  displays  were  equal  to  any  fair  and  there 
were  quite  a  lot  of  old  relics.  The  Club  Work  Department  was  especially 
fine,  so  many  mottoes,  and  information  as  to  what  they  stand  for  tacked  up 
everywhere. 

The  "Better  Babies"  show  was  the  center  of  interest  for  the  ladies.  There 
was  not  time  to  examine  half  of  those  entered. 

The  foregoing  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  report  and  should  inspire 
readers  in  other  counties  who  think  they  can't  hold  a  fair.  A  few  deter- 
mined men  in  any  county  can  inspire  a  fair  next  year.  It  doesn't  take  much 
cash:  a  small  admission  fee  will  provide  for  the  really  necessary  prize  money. 
It  is  winning,  even  if  only  a  blue  ribbon,  which  pleases. 

The  following  counties  held  fairs  in  1913:  Alamance,  Anson,  Avery,  Beau- 
fort, Buncombe,  Catawba,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth, 
Granville,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Johnston,  McDowell,  Mecklenburg, 
Moore,  Rowan,  Stanly,  Union,  Watauga,  Wilkes.  The  following  additional 
counties  held  fairs  in  1912,  Burke,  Davidson,  Pasquotank,  Pitt,  Randolph,  and 
the  Toe  Fair  at  Spruce  Pine,  for  Avery,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey,  will  be  held 
in  1914. 


COUNTY  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

LET  THE  COUNTY  RECOGNIZE  AND  HONOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

We  must  begin  to  give  greater  public  recognition  to  the  things  that  make 
for  human  betterment  and  community  progress  instead  of  "making  a  great 
miration,"  as  Uncle  Remus  would  say,  over  the  unfruitful  activities  of  politi- 
cians and  society  leaders.     It  is  better  worth  while  to  make  the  best  corn 
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yield  in  your  county  than  it  is  to  be  elected  sheriff;  it  is  a  greater  honor  to 
lead  in  a  movement  for  improving  the  roads  of  your  county  than  it  is  to  be 
the  county  chairman;  it  is  better  to  make  the  schools  of  your  county  really 
efficient  than  it  is  to  have  LL.D.  put  after  your  name. 

In  line  with  what  we  have  been  saying  let  us  make  this  suggestion  for  your 
next  county  fair:  that  you  have  certificates  awarded — either  through  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty  or  fifty  citizens  or  by  any  other  means  that  may  be  satisfac- 
tory— somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  To  the  man  who  has  done  most  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  the 
county  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

2.  To  the  person  who  has  done  most  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

3.  To  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  improve  farming  methods. 

4.  To  the  man  who  has  done  most  for  improving  the  public  affairs  of  the 
county. 

5.  To  the  person  who  has  done  most  to  improve  health  conditions. 

6.  To  the  man  who  has  done  most  for  the  industrial  development  of  the 
county. 

7.  To  the  person  who  has  done  most  in  improving  the  moral  conditions  of 
the  county. 

8.  To  the  person  who  has  done  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  women; 
for  the  person  who  has  done  most  to  promote  rural  cooperation  in  the  county. 
— Progressive  Farmer. 


DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

HELP  YOUR  BOYS  ORGANIZE  A  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

North  Carolina  boys  have  a  genius  for  debating.  That  talent  is  being 
cultivated  in  various  ways  in  every  section  of  the  State.  One  tremendous 
stimulus  has  been  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  the  University  in 
which  150  schools  were  enrolled  in  1913-14. 

If  your  community  has  not  organized  a  society,  write  the  Debating  Union 
at  Chapel  Hill  for  its  bulletin  on  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  It  gives 
complete  plans  and  details.  This  is  the  way  a  society  was  organized  at 
Cameron.    The  story  is  by  "W.  H.  J."  in  the  Progressive  Farmer: 

"Last  January  all  the  boys  were  invited. to  meet  at  the  schoolhouse  on  a 
certain  night  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  debating  society.  Now  this 
seemed  a  treat  to  the  boys  to  know  that  the  men  were  interested  enough  in 
us  to  ask  us  to  meet  them  to  organize  a  society  of  our  own. 

"A  man  who  had  been  a  member  of  a  debating  society  when  he  was  a  boy 
made  a  short  speech  and  some  of  the  things  he  talked  about  were  that  we 
boys  would  be  men  some  day  and  in  order  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  varied 
duties  of  life  we  should  cultivate  a  correct  mode  of  speaking  and  qualify 
ourselves  by  practice  to  express  our  thoughts  in  public  in  a  clear  manner. 
He  also  said  he  knew  of  a  little  school  house  down  in  Union  County  where 
such  a  society  was  organized  when  he  was  growing  up  and  that  community 
had  sent  more  men  out  in  the  world  who  are  filling  high  positions  today  than 
any  other  part  of  the  State  he  knew  of. 

"So,  after  hearing  his  words  of  encouragement  we  decided  this  must  be 
a  good  thing  and  the  result  was  we  all  joined.  We  named  our  society  the 
'Jeffersonian  Literary  Society.' 
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"Our  society  has  been  a  success  from  the  first,  for  every  member  seemed  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  it.  We  began  debating  on  easy  subjects,  and  have 
had  several  public  debates  and  each  time  the  committeemen  declare  they 
never  saw  so  much  improvement  in  boys  in  their  life. 

"We  charged  a  small  fee  to  join  and  this  was  put  in  the  treasury  to  bear 
expenses  such  as  lamps,  oil,  etc. 

"We  have  a  debate  every  other  Friday  night,  and  a  public  debate  occa- 
sionally. 

"I  certainly  think  this  is  a  grand  thing  and  it  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  besides  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  it." 


EXTENSION  LECTURES  AND  CHAUTAUQUAS. 

PLAN  FOR  A  CHAUTAUQUA  THIS  TEAR 

Two  methods  of  instruction  newly  employed  in  the  State,  or  employed  upon 
a  new,  organized  basis,  have  been  those  by  extension  and  Chautauqua  lec- 
turers. From  the  instantaneous  success  of  the  Chautauquas  in  Greensboro, 
Tarboro,  and  a  half  dozen  other  North  Carolina  cities,  the  growth  and  perma- 
nency of  this  movement  is  assured.  A  number  of  cities  have  already  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  next  year  and  others  are  working  out  plans. 

On  a  less  extensive  scale  lecturers  have  been  sent  from  the  University, 
upon  invitation,  to  present  topics  of  the  day  to  clubs,  schools,  and  public 
audiences.  In  a  number  of  places  a  series  of  three  or  more  lectures  were 
given  and  a  total  of  132  were  delivered  during  the  year.  Other  institutions 
than  the  University  also  offered  lectures.  Has  your  community  taken  ad- 
vantage of  these  means  of  popular  education? 


FARM  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 

HAS  YOUR  COUNTY  FARM  DEMONSTRATION  WORK? 

On  September  1,  1914,  the  following  counties,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  provided  for  special  farm  demonstra- 
tion agents  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  time: 

Alamance,  Anson,  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Buncombe,  Cabarrus,  Caswell,  Cald- 
well, Catawba,  Chatham,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland,  David- 
son, Durham,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gates,  Gaston,  Granville, 
Greene,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Henderson,  Hertford,  Iredell,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Macon, 
Martin,  Mecklenburg,  Mitchell,  Montgomery,  Moore,  New  Hanover,  Orange, 
Pender,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Sampson,  Scot- 
land, Stanly,  Surry,  Stokes,  Union,  Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Wilkes,  Wilson, 
Yadkin,  Yancey. 


FARM-LIFE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  FARM-LIFE  SCHOOL 

The  farm-life  school,  in  this  State,  is  a  first-class  rural  high  school,  in 
which  the  regular  prescribed  high  school  course  of  study  is  followed,  with 
the  addition  of  faculty  and  equipment  necessary  for  giving  efficient  and  prac- 
tical instruction  in  farming  and  general  farm  management  to  the  boys  and 
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courses  in  sewing,  cooking,  domestic  science,  and  country  home-making  to 
the  girls.  The  essentials  of  a  cultural  high  school  course  are  taught,  but 
with  them  are  blended  practical  courses  of  life  utility. 

The  school  has  a  male  principal,  and  he,  or  another  specially  trained  man, 
is  the  head  of  the  farm-life  department  of  the  school  and  gives  instruction 
to  the  boys  in  practical  scientific  farming.  A  well  trained  woman  is  the  head 
of  the  farm-life  instruction  for  the  girls.  In  connection  with  the  school  is  a 
school  farm,  of  not  less  than  ten,  usually  twenty-five  or  more,  acres.  This 
farm  is  the  laboratory  and  the  boys  work  on  it  to  study  agriculture  as  a 
chemist  studies  chemistry  with  his  test  tubes  and  phials. 

But  the  farm-life  school  is  much  more  than  an  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  though  this  is  its  prime  intention.  It  is  the  clearing  house  for 
agricultural  ideas  for  the  community.  The  school  farm  becomes  the  demon- 
stration farm  for  the  entire  community  and  county.  The  faculty  expert  does 
extensive  demonstration  work  among  the  adult  farmers,  conducts  farmers' 
institutes,  and  is  in  every  way  the  inspiration  and  agent  of  better  farming  in 
the  county.  The  influence  of  the  school  spreads  as  a  leaven  of  uplift  through 
the  entire  county  and  the  results  which  it  achieves  are  incalculable. — 8.  8. 
Alderman,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  in  the  Educational  Edition 
of  the  News  and  Observer,  1914. 


HISTORICAL  PAGEANTS. 

SUGGESTED  PAGEANTS  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  WEEK 

What  episode  in  the  history  of  your  city,  town,  or  county  is  susceptible  of 
presentation  by  means  of  tableau,  pageant,  or  drama?  This  is  a  question 
which  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley,  of  Charlotte,  delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Pageant 
and  Masque  last  spring,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  president  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  are  asking  with  the  hope  that 
many  episodes  of  State  history  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  pageant 
during  Community  Service  Week. 

The  University  Summer  School  for  three  years  has  given  practical  de- 
monstration of  how  this  may  be  done  effectively.  In  1912,  Esther  Wake, 
a  play  based  on  the  story  of  the  Regulators,  was  splendidly  given.  In  1913, 
the  students  from  the  various  colleges  of  the  State  gave  pictures  or  scenes 
typical  of  their  special  campus  life.  Guilford  College  won  first  prize  for  the 
representation  of  an  old-fashioned  Quaker  wedding.  This  year  Davenport 
College  won  prominence  by  reproducing  an  incident  in  Caldwell  County 
history  in  which  Daniel  Boone  appeared  as  hero.  Oxford  College  students 
acted  the  part  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Salem  girls  reenacted  the  visit  of  General 
Washington  to  Salem  in  1791,  while  the  State  Normal  girls  appeared  in  a 
beautiful  series  of  Civil  War  scenes. 

One  big  consideration  here  is  that  these  scenes  can  be  worked  out  quickly. 
Practice  at  the  University  consumed  only  a  few  minutes  daily  for  ten  days. 
The  school  children,  the  college  girls,  and  the  women's  clubs  can  add  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Community  Service  Week  if  they  will  carry  out 
this  idea. 

Dr.  Henderson  suggests  the  following  themes  for  presentation:  For  Wil- 
mington, The  Revolt  Against  the  Stamp  Act;  for  Edenton,  The  Ladies'  Tea 
Party;  for  Greensboro,  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse;  for  Winston-Salem, 
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the  Founding  of  the  Academy;  for  Salisbury,  Episodes  from  the  Careers  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  the  Pioneers;  for  Charlotte,  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence,  etc.;  for  other  communities,  local  episodes. 


INSURANCE. 

FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Association  of  Catawba  and  Burke  counties,  organized  in  1901,  the  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  was  $1,786,890.  Of  this  amount  $1,217,870  was  carried 
by  Catawba  farmers,  and  $569,020  by  Burke  farmers.  New  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $261,930  was  written  last  year.  The  assessments  have  been  only 
15  cents  on  the  $100  annually  since  the  year  1905.  A  farmer  can  carry  in- 
surance in  this  Mutual  Association  for  $1.50  per  thousand.  The  assess- 
ments for  the  last  year  amounted  to  $2,496.07.  The  association  carries  in  the 
treasury  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  so  that  losses  can  be  met  promptly. 
There  was  paid  out  for  the  year  ending  July  1  for  losses,  $1,934.35.  The 
expenses  for  doing  business  for  the  year  included  taxes,  salaries,  postage, 
etc.,  amounted  to  about  $800.  There  are  at  present  2,268  members  of  this 
association,  a  gain  of  268  within  the  last  twelve  months.  All  losses  have 
been  adjusted  satisfactorily  and  the  association  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
growing.  The  last  assessment  just  sent  out  for  this  year  amounts  to  only  15 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

This  is  practically  the  cheapest  insurance  a  farmer  can  get,  and  it 
provides  the  features  of  safeness  with  that  of  low  cost. 

Are  the  farmers  in  your  county  enjoying  fire  protection  at  this  low  rate? 
Why  not? 


MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

"MOONLIGHT"  SCHOOLS  IN  KENTUCKY 

The  object  of  the  "Moonlight"  schools  of  Kentucky  is  the  reduction  of 
adult  illiteracy.  The  story  of  the  attempt  begun  in  September,  1911,  by 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Rowan  County,  Ky., 
and  her  associates,  follows. 

Having  studied  carefully  the  conditions  of  the  county,  Mrs.  Stewart  de- 
cided to  open  night  schools  for  adults  on  moonlight  nights  in  the  public 
schoolhouses  of  the  county.  She  outlined  her  plan  to  the  teachers  and  called 
for  volunteers.  All  the  teachers  of  the  county  responded.  On  Labor  Day, 
September  4,  1911,  these  teachers  visited  the  homes  of  the  people  through- 
out the  county,  explained  the  plan,  and  announced  that  moonlight  schools 
would  be  opened  the  next  evening.  It  was  expected  that  the  response  would 
be  slow,  but  more  than  1,200  men  and  women  from  18  to  86  years  old  were 
enrolled  the  first  evening.  They  came  trooping  over  the  hills  and  out  of  the 
hollows,  some  to  add  to  the  meagre  education  received  in  the  inadequate 
schools  of  their  childhood,  some  to  receive  their  first  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing.  Among  these  were  not  only  illiterate  farmers  and  their  illiterate 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  but  also  illiterate  merchants  or  "storekeepers," 
illiterate  ministers,  and  illiterate  lumbermen.  Mothers,  bent  with  age,  came 
that  they  might  learn  to  read  letters  from  absent  sons  and  daughters,  and 
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that  they  might  learn  for  the  first  time  to  write  to  them.  Almost  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  county  was  enrolled. 

In  September,  1912,  a  "moonlight  school"  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
Morehead,  Ky.,  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers  who  had  conducted  the 
first  moonlight  schools  instructed  others  who  wished  to  do  work  of  this  kind 
in  Rowan  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  fall  of  1912  the  movement 
spread  to  eight  or  ten  other  counties,  while  the  enrollment  of  adults  in 
Rowan  county  reached  nearly  1,600. 

The  success  of  the  men  and  women  proves  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  for 
illiterate  grown-ups  to  learn  to  read  and  write  as  is  generally  supposed. 
They  learn  in  a  very  short  time,  if  given  the  opportunity.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  simple  subjects  when  mature  minds  are  concentrated 
upon  them.  One  man,  aged. 30,  after  four  lessons  in  the  evening  school,  wrote 
the  county  superintendent  a  legible  letter.  Another  man,  aged  50,  wrote  a 
legible  letter  after  seven  nights'  attendance.  A  woman,  aged  70,  wrote  a 
legible  letter  after  eight  nights  of  study.  These  cases  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tional; but  experience  has  shown  that  a  few  weeks'  attendance  at  the  night 
schools  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  adult  pupils  to  pass  over  the  dark 
line  of  illiteracy  and  to  get  into  the  class  of  literates.  Several  succeeded  in 
securing  a  Bible,  which  had  been  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  superintendent  to 
those  who  would  learn  to  write  a  letter  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
moonlight  school  term. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in  this  experiment  is  that  adults 
of  limited  education  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
school  and  to  increase  their  knowledge.  Of  the  1,600  adult  pupils  attending 
night  school  during  the  second  term,  300  were  unable  to  read  and  write  at 
all,  300  were  from  those  who  had  learned  in  September,  1911,  and  1,000  were 
men  and  women  of  meagre  education. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  school,  where 
the  night  school  has  been  undertaken,  is  in  itself  significant.  A  school 
trustee  thus  describes  the  change  in  his  community: 

"I  have  lived  in  this  district  for  55  years  and  I  never  saw  any  such  interest 
as  we  have  here  now.  The  school  used  to  just  drag  along,  and  nobody 
seemed  interested.  We  never  had  a  gathering  at  the  school,  and  nobody 
thought  of  visiting  the  school.  We  had  not  had  night  school  but  three  weeks 
until  we  got  together  right.  We  papered  the  house,  put  in  new  windows, 
purchased  a  new  stovepipe,  made  new  steps,  and  bought  the  winter's  fuel. 

"Now  we  have  a  live  Sunday  school,  a  singing  school,  prayer  meeting  once 
each  week,  and  preaching  twice  a  month.  People  of  all  denominations  in 
the  district  meet  and  worship  together  in  perfect  unity  and  harmony,  aged 
people  come  regularly,  and  even  people  from  the  adjoining  county  are  be- 
ginning to  come." 


NEIGHBORHOOD  MEETINGS. 

HAVE  A  "HARVEST  HOME  DAY"  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

When  we  found  out  through  our  County  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that 
the  State  did  not  intend  to  give  us  an  institute  this  summer,  he  suggested 
th*t  we  hold  one  of  our  own  by  self  help.  So  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the 
United  Farm  Women  of  the  district  with  the  help  of  the  commissioner  went  to 
work  and  arranged  a  "Harvest  Home  Day"  at  our  schoolhouse.     We  decided, 
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first,  that  the  talks  should  be  only  ten  minutes  each,  and  then  arranged  a 
program  which  was  carried  out  as  follows: 

1.  The  introduction  was  by  Mr.  Lutz,  chairman  of  our  school  committee. 
He  showed  how  much  we  had  improved  our  farm  and  livestock,  but  had 
neglected  the  most  important  crop — the  children. 

2.  "The  Christian  Spirit  in  the  Country,"  Rev.  W.  W.  Rowe.  He  warned 
us  of  putting  on  the  Christian  Spirit  on  Sunday  then  dropping  it  off  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

3.  "The  Rural  Church,"  Rev.  B.  L.  Stroup.  He  said  in  his  church  the 
strongest  congregations  were  found  in  the  country,  but  to  make  it  better,  the 
pastor  should  live  in  the  rural  district  and  help  in  its  progress. 

4.  "The  Rural  Sunday  School,"  W.  J.  Shuford.  He  showed  us  the  impor- 
tance of  training  the  Sunday  School  children  in  making  better  citizens. 

5.  "Why  a  Boy  Should  Attend  the  Agricultural  College,"  Oscar  Seitz.  He 
is  a  farm  boy  just  back  from  the  A.  and  M.  College,  where  he  worked  his  own 
way  through,  and  gave  the  boys  some  sound  advice. 

6.  "The  Farm  Boy  in  Town  and  the  Town  Boy  on  the  Farm,"  Paul  Yoder. 
He  is  a  town  boy  in  the  sophomore  class  at  college  and  working  during  his 
vacation  on  the  farm.  He  showed  the  disadvantages  of  a  country  boy  going 
to  town  and  the  advantages  of  a  town  boy  in  the  country  physically,  morally 
and  financially. 

7.  "The  Duty  of  the  Farmer  to  his  Children  as  to  School  and  Colleges." 
The  speaker  was  absent. 

Then  followed  picnic  dinner,  after  which  came  the  following  evening 
program. 

1.  "The  Duty  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Rural  Schools,"  Superintendent  Geo. 
E.  Long.  He  told  us  her  duty  was  not  only  to  teach  books  but  she  should 
be  broad-minded  in  other  respects,  and  if  we  had  an  eight-month  school  and 
paid  the  teachers  more  money,  our  teachers  would  prepare  themselves  better 
and  there  would  be  more  engaged  in  teaching. 

2.  "The  Health  of  the  Children  in  the  Home  School,"  Dr.  Blackburn.  He 
said  the  baby  always  had  a  bath  when  it  was  born  but  often  it  was  neglected 
afterward,  and  gave  us  other  splendid  suggestions  about  hygiene. 

3.  "The  Preparation  of  the  School  Lunch,"  Mrs.  Bost.  A  very  instructive 
paper  on  this  subject. 

4.  "The  Proper  Clothing  for  School  Children,"  Mrs.  Yates  Killian.  She 
showed  the  importance  of  neat,  suitable  clothing  instead  of  fine  fussy  school 
clothes. 

5.  "The  School  Room  and  its  Arrangement,"  Miss  Setzer.  She  gave  some 
good  directions  how  the  floors  should  be  kept,  position  of  desks,  fresh  air, 
pictures,  etc. 

6.  "The  Woman's  Club  in  the  Country,"  Mrs.  John  Robinson.  She  showed 
how  the  women  could  be  a  great  help  in  community  betterment,  not  as  some 
of  our  sisters  by  smashing  windows,  bearing  all  sorts  of  self-inflicted  punish- 
ments, but  in  a  quiet  and  ladylike  manner. 

7.  "How  the  Mother  Can  Work  with  the  Teacher  in  the  Rural  Schools," 
Mrs.  Gordon  Wilfong.  She  said  no  one  knew  what  to  do,  but  that  we  must 
all  study  the  child  problem  together.    Each  must  work  out  her  own  problems. 

8.  "The  Community  Spirit,"  H.  K.  Foster,  County  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture. He  told  us  it  was  the  duty  of  each  one  to  see  that  our  laws  were 
carried  out  in  full;  that  was  the  foundation,  and  by  enforcing  them  we  could 
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find  out  the  good  and  bad  laws,  whether  they  suited  or  not.  He  pleaded  for 
a  Christian  community  spirit. 

9.  "A  Rural  Survey  in  the  Killian's  School  District,"  John  W.  Robinson. 
He  presented  the  survey  that  the  Farmers'  Union  had  taken  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  community. 

The  day  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  about  500  people.  The  place  was  ideal  for 
a  picnic  dinner,  one  of  the  best  churches  and  one  of  the  best  schoolhouses  in 
the  county  stand  facing  each  other  with  the  public  road  between  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  groves.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  typical  dairying 
section  and  the  people  supposed  to  be  very  progressive,  but  I  believe  only  an 
average  community  if  all  district  censuses  were  compared. — Mrs.  John  W. 
Robinson. 


PARKS. 

CHILDREN'S  PARK  DONATED 

Gastonia's  new  park  was  formerly  dedicated  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness 
of  the  thousands  of  children  of  the  city  yesterday,  afternoon  with  appropriate 
exercises.  Hon.  Stonewall  Durham  in  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Babington,  the 
donor  of  the  park,  presented  the  new  play-ground  to  the  children  and  citizens 
of  the  city  as  a  gift  of  one  of  Gastonia's  most  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  new  park  contains  about  two  acres  of  splendid  native  woodland,  a 
growth  of  hickory  trees  and  other  varieties  that  make  the  place  picturesque 
and  inviting  as  a  place  of  rest  and  recreation. — Gastonia  Highlander. 

During  the  past  year  Wilmington  has  also  received  a  park  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  MacRae.  The  tract  is  153  acres  in  area,  is  591  feet  on  the  car 
line,  and  extends  back  through  a  beautiful  pine  forest  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  to  a  pretty  little  lake. 


PLAY  AND  GAMES. 

PLAT  AND  RECREATION 

The  following  suggestions  on  play  and  recreation  for  "North  Carolina 
Day"  in  every  public  school  have  been  made  by  Richard  T.  Wyche,  a  former 
North  Carolinian,  now  President  of  the  Story  Tellers'  League  of  America. 

Since  a  part  of  the  programs  for  community  service  week  is  given  to  rec- 
reation, what  means  shall  we  use  that  we  may  get  the  best  results? 

I  propose  that  we  utilize  the  deep  race  instincts  for  games,  songs,  and 
story-telling.  All  races  have  their  folk-games,  folk-songs,  and  folk-stories, 
a  conserving  and  refining  influence  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
childhood  of  the  world. 

What  games  shall  we  play?  I  would  say  the  old  games,  rythmic  games, 
group  games,  singing  games,  handed  down  by  our  ancestors.  These  are 
games  that  all  can  play  together,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters  and 
neighbors;  in  homes,  school,  or  play-grounds.  Base-ball,  basket  ball,  etc., 
are  good,  but  only  a  few  can  play  while  the  balance  look  on. 

Most  people  who  come  to  a  picnic  or  social  gathering  play  some  kind  of 
games,  but  they  do  not  always  play  to  the  best  advantage.  While  the  widest 
range  for  free  play  should  be  allowed,  several  practical  leaders,  who  know 
well  a  dozen  or  more  good  games,  should  take  hold  of  the  crowd,  put  the 
little  children  in  several  groups,  the  middle  sized  in  others,  and  grown  people 
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in  still  another  group.     They  soon  could  have  five  hundred  people  playing 
to  the  best  advantage  and  the  place  resounding  with  sounds  of  mirth. 

Below  I  give  a  few  of  the  old  sinking  games  that  belong  to  a  large  group 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  their  possibilities  for  musical,  rythmical,  and 
dramatic  expression,  blended  with  pathos  and  humor.  I  have  tried  them  out 
in  many  places  and  they  are  popular  with  young  and  old. 

1.  Looby  Loo.  All  stand  in  circle  and  sing,  "I  put  my  right  hand  in,  I  put 
my  right  hand  out,  I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake,  and  turn 
myself  about."  Then  left  hand,  two  hands,  right  foot,  left  foot,  etc.,  all  sing- 
ing and  moving  together. 

2.  Jolly  Miller.  One  in  the  center,  others  in  couples,  march  round  singing, 
"Jolly  is  the  Miller  that  lives  by  the  mill,  the  wheel  goes  round  with  a  right 
good  will,  etc."  When  right  steps  forward  and  left  back,  one  in  center  seizes 
partner.  The  one  left  over  gets  in  the  center  and  the  game  continues  as 
at  beginning. 

3.  Farmer's  in  the  Dell. 

4.  We  are  marching  round  the  village,  go  in  and  out  the  window,  go  forth 
and  choose  your  lover,  etc. 

5.  Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow. 

6.  Pig  in  the  parlor.  "My  mother  and  father  are  Irish,  and  I  am  Irish,  too. 
They  put  the  pig  in  the  parlor  for  he  is  Irish  too.  Right  hand  to  your 
partner,  left  hand  to  your  neighbor,  etc."  Tune  of  "We'll  not  go  home  till 
morning." 

Other  group  games  but  not  sung  are: 

1.  Gat  and  Mouse.  2.  Fox  and  Geese.  3.  Drop  the  handkerchief.  4.  Pri- 
soners' Base.  5.  Relay  races.  6.  Tug  of  war  (boys).  7.  Helping.  Take  an 
even  number,  say  ten,  let  one  be  "It,"  the  catcher.  That  leaves  nine,  who 
join  hands  in  twos.  "It"  can  catch  the  odd  one,  but  the  group  pairs  and  re- 
pairs so  fast  that  the  odd  one  is  never  in  the  same  place.  When  an  odd  one 
is  caught  he  becomes  "It."  Space  for  running  is  required.  The  game  appeals 
to  grown  people  and  children  over  twelve. 

After  people  have  played  games  and  by  deep  breathing  renewed  their  blood 
with  oxygen,  increased  the  circulation,  eliminated  poison,  laughed  together, 
become  free,  social  and  democratic,  they  are  ready  to  sing  together.  Their 
voices  are  strong  and  resonant. 

Let  them  sit  down  and  sing  such  songs  as  "Suwanee  River,"  "Juanita," 
"Old  Black  Joe,"  "Dixie,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Annie  Laurie,"  Glee  Club 
songs  and  negro  melodies  such  as  "Swing,  Low,  Sweet  Chariot." 

Story  telling  would  probably  be  the  most  spontaneous  and  social  way  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  time.  It  might  begin  with  the  telling  of  short 
anecdotes  by  a  number  and  followed  by  folk  stories,  such  as  Uncle  Remus, 
History  and  hero  stories,  Indian  stories,  fairy  stories,  stories  of  love  and 
romance.  The  story  telling  should  be  sincere,  natural,  creative,  and  no 
ambitious  or  cranky  person  should  be  permitted  to  monopolize  the  whole 
time.  Parents,  teachers,  and  frequently  children  can  contribute  to  the  de- 
light of  the  story  hour. 

The  fundamental  principle  for  games,  songs  and  story  telling  is  that  ex- 
pression is  life,  suppression  is  death.  Every  child,  man  and  woman  must 
have  some  way  of  expressing  his  life  and  contributing  to  the  joy  of  the 
occasion.  We  grow  by  giving.  That  being  the  case,  every  school,  home  and 
church   should   have   its   playground,    song   and    story    hour.     Every    school 
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should  have  a  playground  of  from  two  to  ten  acres  according  to  its  size. 
Teachers  should  play  and  lead  the  children  in  group  games.  It  would 
greatly  build  up  their  health  and  unite  teacher  and  pupil  in  good  fellow- 
ship. No  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  teach  who  could  not  and  would  not 
play. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 

A  PLAYGROUND  FOR  RALEIGH 

Raleigh  has  led  the  way  in  North  Carolina  in  providing  adequate  play- 
ground facilities  for  its  children.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from 
one  actually  engaged  in  the  work  indicate  the  progress  made  in  this  very 
important  matter: 

Some  months  ago  several  prominent  citizens  of  the  city  became  interested 
in  providing  public  forms  of  recreation.  The  movement  was  agitated  and  a 
field  agent  of  The  National  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  was 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Raleigh  and  determining  the  need  and 
the  manner  of  securing  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  a  definite  #  system  of 
playgrounds. 

For  five  weeks  the  field  secretary  was  busily  engaged  in  making  a  survey 
of  the  city.  He  also  organized  the  young  people  and  circulated  a  petition 
which  was  submitted  to  the  City  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  heartily 
endorsed  the  movement  and  willingly  provided,  or  appropriated,  $2,500.00 
as  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  organization  in  this  movement  the  City  Com- 
missioners appointed  a  Playground  Commission,  which  is  composed  of  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  President  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, President  of  the  Woman's  Club,  Police  Justice,  and  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  to  be  elected  by  the  School  Board.  This  Playground  Commis- 
sion has  direct  supervision  of  the  work. 

At  their  first  meeting,  the  Commission  gave  the  City  Supervisor  $500.00 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  playground.  The  School  Board  readily  granted 
the  use  of  the  school  grounds  as  sites.  Apparatus  has  been  ordered  and  we 
expect  to  open  the  first  outdoor  center  in  about  two  weeks.  Aside  from  this, 
we  expect  as  the  cold  days  come  on  to  open  indoors  at  convenient  places. 

Raleigh  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  South 
to  make  provision  for  year  round  recreation.  The  Commission  has  engaged 
the  services  of  a  man  trained  in  this  work  and  hopes  to  do  great  things  in  the 
way  of  promoting  social  and  industrial  efficiency  as  well  as  providing  for  more 
wholesome  fun  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Spalding  apparatus  for  the  first  Playground  will  be  as  follows: 

A  set  of  six  swings. 

One  set  of  baby  hammocks. 

One  horizontal  bar. 

One  all-steel  slide,  twenty-four  feet  long. 

One  set  of  traveling  rings. 

One  steel  giant  stride. 

There  will  also  be  a  jumping  pit,  see  saws,  basket  ball  and  tennis  courts. 
All  the  apparatus  will  be  erected  on  steel  frame  work,  which  is  to  be  set  in 
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concrete.  Basket  ball  grounds  are  being  erected  on  all  the  Grammar  School 
grounds.  An  inter-school  winter  league  will  be  organized  and  various  con- 
tests will  be  scheduled. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SUGGESTIONS   FOR  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  4 

1.  See  that  the  school  is  properly  ventilated  wth  window  ventilators  and 
the  room  heated  with  a  jacketed  stove  as  described  in  the  bulletin  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  furnished  upon  request 
to  any  interested  person.  Also  get  rid  of  the  common  drinking  cup  and 
roller  towel,  substituting  for  these  conveyors  of  infection  the  suggestions  of 
the  above  publication. 

2.  See  that  the  school  well  is  properly  constructed  and  that  the  school  is 
provided  with  sanitary  privies  as  described  in  the  bulletin  issued  on  School 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

3.  Appoint  a  committee  to  arrange,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  for  a  community  meeting  early  next  spring  to  con- 
sider measures  for  the  relief  or  eradication  of  the  fly  nuisance. 

4.  Inquire  into  the  teaching  of  subjects  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  in  the 
•school,  and  unless  these  subjects  are  emphasized,  insist  that  the  principal 
of  the  school  give  them  the  important  place  in  the  classes  that  they  deserve. 

5.  Appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  problem  of  a  community  physician. 
Write  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  particulars. 

6.  As  a  means  to  all  of  the  above,  and  as  the  first  essential  and  remedy 
necessary  for  the  application  of  all  other  remedies,  work  to  secure  a  whole- 
time  county  health  officer  in  your  county,  which  is  the  best  step  in  the 
direction  of  efficient  county  health  administration,  and  from  which  all  com- 
munities of  the  county  will  profit  and  by  which  the  above  sanitary  sugges- 
tions for  your  own  community  may  be  more  surely  and  easily  carried  out. 
See  plan  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  27,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  If  you 
are  interested  in  this  matter,  write  for  this  bulletin  at  once  and  for  any 
further  information  that  may  be  desired. 


A  MORE  EFFICIENT  TYPE  OF  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

I. 

Purposes. 

1.  To  give  country  children  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  country  life. 

2.  To   give   them   a  more   genuine   appreciation   of   and   satisfaction   with 
country  life. 

3.  To  give  them  more  adequate  training  and  preparation  for  a  more  remun- 
erative, more  effective,  and  a  more  satisfying  life  in  the  country. 

4.  To  develop  a  rural  community  life  that  is  industrially  more  effective, 
and  that  is  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually  more  efficient. 
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II. 

Method. 

1.  To  increase  the  territory  of  the  one-teacher  school  district  from  approxi- 
mately nine  square  miles  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  square  miles. 

2.  To  provide  a  school  site  of  not  less  than  six  or  eight  acres,  thereby  fur- 
nishing ample  space  for  playground  and  demonstration  farm  work. 

3.  A  three-room  school  building  with  ample  auditorium — building  comfort- 
able, attractive,  equipped  with  comfortable  seats,  modern  blackboards,  maps, 
globes,  and  well  selected  library  for  pupils  and  teacher. 

4.  Three  competent  and  well  trained  teachers  with  male  principal. 

5.  The  community  furnishes  permanent  home  for  principal  and  with  him 
his  two  assistant  teachers. 

6.  Principal  gives  two  years  of  High  School  instruction,  supervises  and 
directs  the  work  of  his  two  assistants  through  the  observation  of  their  work, 
private  conferences,  well  planned  and  regularly  conducted  teachers'  meetings. 

7.  Principal  organizes  boys  in  the  school  above  fifth  grade  into  a  Boys' 
Farm  Life  Club.  By  means  of  text-books  on  agriculture,  agricultural  bulletins 
and  the  school  demonstration  farm,  the  boys  are  given  practical  instruction 
in  better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living  upon  the  farm.  For 
the  particular  crop  grown  upon  the  school  farm,  a  specially  prepared  course 
of  study  is  provided  furnishing  a  continuous  series  of  lessons  and  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

8.  After  the  school  closes,  the  Farm  Life  Club  meets  at  their  school  farm 
once  or  twice  each  week  at  the  call  of  the  principal  or  county  farm  demon- 
strator to  study  the  particular  needs  of  the  crop  at  that  time  and  to  do  the 
cultivation  necessary. 

9.  The  first  assistant  to  the  principal  organizes  the  girls  in  the  school  above 
the  fifth  grade  into  a  Home-Life  Club,  giving  them  practical  instruction  on 
their  school  demonstration  plot  in  making  the  home  garden,  preserving  the 
products  for  home  use  and  for  marketing.  They  are  also  given  practical  in- 
struction in  raising  better  poultry,  in  sewing,  cooking,  home  sanitation,  and 
hygiene.  For  their  work  in  growing  tomatoes,  a  specially  prepared  course  of 
study  is  provided  furnishing  a  series  of  continuous  lessons  and  activities 
during  the  year. 

10.  The  second  assistant  to  the  principal  organizes  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school  above  fifteen  years  of  age  and  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  community  into  a  singing  club.  She  directs  and  supervises  their 
work  and  aids  them  in  preparing  musical  entertainments  to  be  given  at  the 
school  several  times  during  the  school  term.  This  teacher  also  organizes 
the  young  women  and  the  mothers  of  the  community  into  a  Betterment 
Association  for  making  more  attractive  the  school  building  and  school 
grounds.  Through  tactful  suggestions  she  will  aid  the  women  in  their  plan- 
ning to  make  their  individual  homes  more  beautiful  and  more  desirable. 

11.  The  county  farm  demonstrator  meets  with  the  principal  and  members 
of  the  Farm  Life  Club  two  or  three  times  each  month,  takes  an  active  part  in 
their  class  room  discussions,  in  their  experiments  and  gives  them  the  advan- 
tage of  his  practical  skill  and  knowledge  in  their  actual  work  upon  their 
school  farm.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  effective  assistant  to  the  principal  and  the 
Farm  Life  Club,  studies,  and  school  farm  work. 
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12.  If  the  principal  does  not  own  his  home  in  the  community,  and  is  absent 
during  the  summer  months,  then  the  members  of  the  Farm  Life  Club  elect 
the  county  farm  demonstrator  to  become  their  leader  during  the  summer,  and 
he  calls  them  to  meet  once  or  twice  each  week  to  study  the  needs  of  their 
crop  and  to  do  the  cultivation  necessary.  This  county  farm  demonstrator 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  girls  in  the  Home-Making  Club,  in  the  growing 
of  tomatoes  on  their  school  farm  that  he  bears  to  the  boys  in  their  school 
farm  work. 

13.  The  Tomato  Club  worker  is  to  be  the  first  assistant  and  be  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  girls'  club  what  the  county  farm  demonstrator  is  to  the  principal 
and  to  the  Boys'  Farm  Life  Club.  She  will  be  present  at  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  girls'  club  two  or  three  times  each  month  and  take  an  active  interest 
in  their  discussions  in  growing  tomatoes.  In  a  word,  in  this  work  she  is  a 
valuable  assistant  to  the  first  assistant  in  the  school. 

14.  The  auditorium  is  the  common  meeting  place  for  the  people  of  the 
entire  community.  In  this  auditorium  are  held  neighborhood  spelling 
matches,  declamations,  and  debates.  Here  are  given  musical  entertainments, 
illustrated  lectures,  addresses  on  topics  of  most  vital  interest  to  the  com- 
munity. Here  the  mothers  of  this  larger  community  plan  improvements  in 
the  school  building  and  school  grounds,  plan  improvements  in  the  beauty  and 
efficiency  of  their  individual  homes,  and  here  the  members  of  the  farmers' 
union  meet  to  discuss  better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living  upon 
the  farm. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS. 

HOW  A  COUNTY  RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR  CAN  HELP 

Two  tasks  to  which  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  is  devoting 
itself  are  (1)  the  provision  of  more  adequate  rural  school  supervision  and 
(2)  the  development  of  a  more  efficient  type  of  rural  elementary  school. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  two  tasks  has  been  attempted  through  the 
employment  of  expert  women  as  rural  school  supervisors,  six  of  whom  were 
employed  in  six  counties  last  year.  The  following  extracts  taken  from  Mr. 
L.  C.  Brogden's  report  indicate  the  character  of  the  work. 

No  supervisor  is  given  the  direction  of  more  than  ten  rural  schools  an- 
nually. These  are  selected  in  representative  parts  of  the  county  and  become 
demonstration  schools  in  showing  what  a  really  efficient  elementary  school 
can  do  in  meeting  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  country  child. 

Methods  of  the  Supervisor's  Work. 

1.  Having  but  ten  schools  to  supervise  it  is  practicable  for  the  supervisor  to 
visit  each  school  often  enough  and  to  remain  long  enough  on  each  visitation 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  teacher's  needs  whether  in  better  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  school,  or  in  the  actual  teaching  of  the  subjects 
in  the  course  of  study. 

2.  Re-organizing  and  re-directing  the  work  of  the  school  to  meet  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  the  country  child  through  practical  and  systematic  training  in 
agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  home  sanitation,  and  through  the  organization 
of  music  clubs  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school. 
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3.  Organizing  the  women  of  the  community  into  Betterment  Associations 
and  directing  their  work  in  making  the  school  grounds  more  attractive  and 
sanitary,  in  making  the  school  building  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  and 
in  providing  for  it  more  adequate  equipment. 

4.  It  is  also  practicable  for  this  supervisor  to  visit  each  of  her  "Special 
Communities"  and  remain  long  enough  to  become  well  acquainted  and 
identified  with  the  people.  In  promoting  the  voting  of  local  tax,  and  in  the 
consolidation  of  weak  schools  with  larger  and  stronger  schools,  these  super- 
visors have  already  been  able  to  render  an  appreciable  service. 

5.  In  selecting  these  ten  schools,  we  have  endeavored  to  select  them  with 
reference  to  their  possibilities  of  becoming  larger  and  more  efficient  schools. 
For  example,  a  one-teacher  school  may  be  so  situated  that  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  become  an  absorption  center,  extend  its  boundary  lines,  increase  the 
size  of  its  taxable  unit,  and  develop  into  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-teacher  school. 
In  communities  where  the  possibilities  seem  to  justify  it  we  are  holding  up 
the  three-teacher  type  of  rural  elementary  school  as  the  minimum  type  for 
vital  efficiency. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

TRY  A  COUNTY  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Mr.  C.  C.  Wright,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Wilkes,  has 
adopted  a  county  honor  roll  for  the  stimulation  of  the  teachers  in  his 
county.  He  finds  as  a  result  it  has  caused  some  teachers  to  organize  Boys' 
Corn  Clubs  and  Girls'  Domestic  Science  Clubs,  to  prepare  exhibits  for  the 
next  county  fair,  to  observe  special  days  in  the  school,  to  join  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle,  to  subscribe  to  educational  journals,  to  secure  funds  for 
supplementary  libraries,  to  improve  the  school  houses  and  grounds,  to  visit 
the  patrons  of  the  school,  and  to  do  many  other  things  which  have  promoted 
the  social  and  educational  development  of  the  county. 

Suppose  you  have  your  county  superintendent  adopt  it  for  the  coming 
year.  Let  him  place  on  it  the  names  of  those  teachers  who  answer  70  per 
cent  of  the  following  questions  affirmatively: 

1.  Are  you  a  .member  of  the  Teachers'  Association? 

2.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle? 

3.  Did  you  attend  the  Township  Teachers'  Meeting  for  the  current  year? 

4.  Did  you  attend  the  last  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  your  county? 

5.  Do  you  own  desk  copies  of  the  text  books  which  you  are  required  by  law 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State? 

6.  Do  you  read  any  educational  journal?    If  so,  what? 

7.  Have  you  raised  any  funds  this  year  for  any  purpose?  If  so,  state  what 
and  the  amount  raised. 

8.  Have  you  improved  the  house  and  grounds  in  any  way?  If  so,  state  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent. 

9 '.  Have  you  visited  the  patrons  of  your  school  this  term? 

10.  Have  you  held  any  Parents'  Meetings,  Debates,  Spelling  Matches,  or 
Entertainments  this  year? 

11.  Have  you  enrolled  any  Corn  Club  Boys,  or  Tomato  Girls  this  year? 

12.  Will  your  school  have  an  exhibit  at  the  next  County  Fair? 

13.  Have  you  observed  Good  Roads  Day,  State  History  Day,  or  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  in  your  school  this  term? 
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RURAL  WOMAN'S  CLUB. 

DEVELOPING  A  MODEL  KUKAL  COMMUNITY 

The  housekeepers  of  Saleinburg,  Sampson  County,  are  organized  into  a 
strong  Matron's  Club,  which  is  doing  very  significant  work  in  the  way  of 
promoting  home  industries,  household  management,  and  general  uplift  work. 
The  entire  membership  is  divided  into  several  working  committees,  each  of 
which  is  visiting  every  home  in  its  section  of  the  community  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  every  family  in  the  health  campaign,  and  these 
committees  are  systematically  caring  for  the  sick  and  suffering  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  Very  recently  the  Woman's  Club  has  organized  the  young 
ladies  of  Salemburg  into  a  branch  club,  the  prime  purpose  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  cultural  side  of  life,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  older  Woman's 
Club  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  community  library.  It  is  expected  that  the 
young  ladies  will  in  turn  lend  their  influence  and  aid  to  the  young  girls,  who 
have  a  very  interesting  industrial  club.  The  women  have  caught  the  vision 
and  have  gone  about  their  part  of  the  work  in  a  way  that  must  give  back 
results. 

The  young  men  have  built  a  tennis  court,  organized  a  baseball  team  and 
also  a  local  band,  which  will  soon  be  in  shape  to  furnish  creditable  music  for 
the  public  gatherings  in  the  community.  The  social  life  of  Salemburg  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  general  quickening  of  community  life  and  the 
young  people  are  constantly  making  opportunities  to  enjoy  life  through 
wholesome  and  innocent  means. — N.  G.  Education. 


SCHOOL  FARMS. 

CULTIVATING  SCHOOL  FARMS  IN  WAKE  COUNTY 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  North  Carolina  school  work 
has  been  that  of  the  school  farm  idea  as  worked  out  by  Superintendent 
Z.  V.  Judd,  of  Wake.  The  story  of  that  development  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  a  copy  of 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  county  superintendent  in  the  State. 
It  can  be  secured  free  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  school  farm  is  at  or  near  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  from  two  to  ten  acres 
in  size  and  is  worked  by  a  community  organization  under  the  direction  of  a 
farm  superintendent.  The  proceeds  go  to  the  school.  Such  crops  are  planted 
as  are  adaptable  to  the  climate  and  soil  and  can  easily  be  cultivated  by  women 
and  children  as  well  as  men.  In  Wake  cotton  has  been  planted  more  than  all 
other  crops. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  farm  is  its  most  significant  feature.  It  is  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  give  the  school  a  new  meaning  as  a  factor  in  the  socialization  of 
rural  life;  second,  to  vitalize  school  life  by  the  introduction  of  new  practical 
subjects,  or  by  improving  the  method  of  teaching  old  subjects,  or  by  both; 
third,  to  supplement  the  school  fund. 

The  results  in  Wake  have  been  striking.  In  seven  years  the  school  farms 
have  grown  in  number  from  one  to  twenty-four;  in  number  of  persons  work- 
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ing  in  one  year,  from  a  handful  at  Holly  Springs  to  2,136;  in  money  returns, 
from  $118.28  to  $1,550.20.  The  total  clear  financial  returns  from  these  farms 
during  the  seven  years  amounts  to  more  than  seven  thousand  ($7,000.00) 
dollars.  The  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  the  school  farm  communi- 
ties has  been  marked. 

Closely  allied  with  the  school  farm  movement  in  Wake  county  is  the 
Betterment  Work.  The  Betterment  Association  has  a  membership  of  over 
eight  hundred.  Last  year  the  contributions  of  this  Association  to  the  public 
schools  amounted  to  only  a  little  less  than  ten  thousand  ($10,000.00)  dollars. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

HOW  ONE  RURAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  HELPED  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  library  of  Bunn  High  School  during  the  session  of  1910-11  added  nearly 
a  hundred  books  to  an  already  well-stocked  case,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
more  than  tripled  the  circulation  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

At  the  previous  commencement  some  funds  had  been  raised  by  giving  a 
play,  and  this  sum  had  been  wisely  reserved  for  library  purposes.  So  we  at 
once  ordered  a  large  bookcase  of  our  own  design,  costing  fifteen  dollars.  It 
had  shelf  capacity  for  more  than  twice  the  number  of  books  on  hand  (about 
200).  In  placing  the  books  in  the  new  case  we  catalogued  them,  using  a  very 
simple  card  system  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  tell  at  a  glance  what  books 
were  in  the  library,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title.  We  also  arranged 
another  card  system  for  circulation  purposes.  Every  child  in  the  school  was 
given  a  card,  which  was  kept  for  him  in  the  case,  and  each  one  was  then 
made  to  feel  that  the  card  gave  him  a  special  right  to  get  a  book  just  when  he 
wanted  it.  The  demand  picked  up  at  once.  Needless  to  say,  the  requests  for 
books  were  always  promptly  attended  to  by  the  person  in  charge — and  that 
person  was  always  to  be  found,  too. 

Like  most  rural  libraries  ours  was  woefully  wanting  in  books  that  appeal 
to  children.  "The  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  was  in  its  proper 
place,  but  we  needed  Mother  Goose,  fairy  tales,  animal  stories,  etc.  We 
ordered  these,  we  already  had  Uncle  Remus,  and  besides  we  ordered  fifty 
copies  of  five-cent  classics,  published  by  the  Owen  Publishing  Company  of 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  The  arrival  of  these  little  books  was  joyfully  greeted  by 
the  children  and  there  was  hardly  a  pupil  in  school  who  did  not  read  as  many 
as  six  of  them. 

Money  for  buying  new  books  was  raised  in  many  ways.  The  commence- 
ment play  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  there  were  contributions  from  in- 
dividuals both  of  money  and  of  books.  Then,  too,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  funds  provided  by  state  and  county  for  supplementary  libraries.  The 
arrival  of  any  new  books  was  always  announced  publicly,  usually  at  the 
Sunday  school  service.  The  Sunday  school  meets  in  the  schoolhouse  and 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  distribution  of  books. 

Reading  Room  for  Young  Men. 

We  now  had  a  circulating  library  but  the  interest  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  pupils.  And  a  rural  library  to  be  a  success  must  extend  its  usefulness 
to  every  individual  in  the  community.  The  problem  of  interesting  young  men 
not  in  school  is  always  a  most  difficult  one,  and  that  which  we  think  ought  to 
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attract  often  drives  away.  With  this  problem  in  mind  we  determined  to 
supplement  the  library  in  a  way  that  would  interest  the  young  men.  A 
reading  room  naturally  suggested  itself  and  we  at  once  put  in  an  order  to 
the  amount  of  about  $14  for  a  number  of  standard  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines,  such  as  the  Outlook,  World's  Work,  Everybody's  Magazine, 
Success,  American  Boy,  Youth's  Companion,  Progressive  Farmer,  and  others 
of  like  class.  There  were  also  included  all  of  the  free  bulletins  of  the  state 
and  national  departments  covering  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  home  econom- 
ics, and  health.  It  was  decided  to  have  the  reading  room  open  at  night,  as 
young  men  in  the  country  work  from  "sun  to  sun."  So  announcements  were 
made  in  the  Sunday  school — to  which  everybody  goes — that  a  reading  room 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  young  men  of  Bunn  community  and  surrounding 
country  would  be  open  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights.  All  were  invited 
to  come,  and  in  their  working  clothes,  too.     This  plan  has  worked  well. 

All  the  magazines  and  papers  are  filed  in  the  bookcase,  and,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  women  and  stay-at-homes,  the  children  are  allowed  to  take  any  of  them 
home,  except  the  current  numbers,  and  to  keep  them  for  a  few  days.  Thus 
the  reading  matter  circulates  and  the  usefulness  of  the  library  is  felt  and 
appreciated  throughout  the  community. — J.  M.  Broughton,  Jr. 


SOCIAL  CENTERS. 

A  SOCIAL  CENTER  FOR  ROWAN 

Rowan  took  a  forward  step  Saturday,  July  7,  when  the  county  commis- 
sioners decided  to  make  a  "social  center"  out  of  the  old  courthouse  building. 
This  disposition  of  the  building  had  been  urged  by  a  number  of  citizens  since 
the  building  of  the  new  courthouse  and  the  commissioners  decided  that 
a  social  center  it  should  be.  A  committee  consisting  of  Chairman  Trott 
and  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Peeler  was  named  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  look 
after  plans  and  get  the  work  under  way.  In  this  building  will  be  a  public 
county  library,  rooms  for  the  farm  demonstration  work,  rest  rooms,  toilet 
rooms,  rooms  for  other  general  use  of  the  people  of  the  whole  county  and 
an  auditorium.  This  will  be  the  only  place  of  the  kind  in  the  State  and  one 
of  the  very  few  in  the  south. 


TAXATION. 

TAXATION 

Whether  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  on  taxation  is 
passed  or  not  at  the  November  election,  taxation  will  remain  for  some  time 
the  supreme  question  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  fundamental  question,  lying 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  life. 

If  you  are  working  for  a  longer  term  for  your  schools,  for  the  employment 
of  a  whole-time  health  officer,  for  a  tax  supported  public  library,  for  a  play- 
ground for  the  children,  for  a  system  of  roads  that  will  tie  farm  and  school 
and  church  and  town  together,  you  will  find  that  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion upon  which  these  matters  will  finally  stand  or  fall  will  be  taxation. 
They  require  money,  and  taxes  supply  it. 

Your  town,  your  county,  your  State,  rich  in  opportunities  to  go  forward, 
are  tugging  at  their  cords  to  break  away  into  a  larger  usefulness.     At  present 
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they  cannot  break  away  because  the  machinery  for  supplying  the  taxes  is 
totally  inadequate. 

Discuss  these  three  questions: 

1.  Is  all  the  property  in  your  county  which  is  subject  to  taxation  listed 
on  the  tax  books? 

2.  Is  it  assessed  at  a  price  which  is  just  to  the  individual  listing  it,  to 
the  members  of  his  community,  to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  county? 

3.  Should  there  be  some  effective  method  by  which  assessments  within  the 
county  and  among  the  100  counties  of  the  State  should  be  standardized  or 
equalized? 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES— HOW  TO  GET  ONE  FOR  TOUR  COMMUNITY 

North  Carolina  maintains  through  its  Library  Commission  at  Raleigh,  a 
system  of  free  traveling  libraries.  General  traveling  libraries  furnish  people 
living  on  farms  and  in  remote  communities  good  books  for  general  reading; 
package  libraries  provide  students  and  club  workers  with  material  for  debate 
and  club  papers;  and  the  reference  department  of  the  traveling  library 
system  supplies  reference  libraries  on  special  subjects  for  study  clubs.  The 
books  are  free  to  all  and  any  community  may  share  the  advantages  of  the 
traveling  library  system  by  complying  with  the  few  regulations  necessary  to 
its  efficient  management. 

General  Traveling  Libraries. 

These  libraries  of  thirty-five  or  forty  volumes  are  made  up  of  novels  and 
stories  and  of  the  best  and  most  readable  books  on  various  subjects  for 
adults  and  children.  They  are  shipped  by  freight  in  a  box  fitted  with  shelves 
so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  bookcase.  A  library  may  be  kept  for  three  months 
and,  if  desired,  renewed  for  one  month  longer.  As  soon  as  one  library  is 
returned  another  containing  a  different  collection  of  books  is  sent  to  take 
its  place. 

How  Obtained. 

Any  community  may  obtain  a  traveling  library  by  securing  the  signatures 
of  at  least  ten  residents,  who  thus  form  a  library  association.  The  associa- 
tion elects  a  president,  a  secretary  and  librarian,  and  decides  where  the  books 
shall  be  kept.  Ordinarily  the  post  office  is  the  best  place  as  everyone  goes 
there,  but  if  this  is  not  feasible  the  most  desirable  places  are  general  stores, 
schools  and  lastly,  private  homes. 

'  The  application  for  a  traveling  library  must  be  made  on  the  cards  furnished 
by  the  Library  Commission.  If  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  form  a  library 
association  the  application  must  be  signed  by  five  tax-payers  or  by  the  officers 
of  a  Farmers'  Union  Local. 

The  rules  governing  the  loan  of  libraries  are  few  and  simple.  Borrowers 
agree  to  take  good  care  of  the  books  and  that  they  shall  be  loaned  without 
charge  to  all  responsible  persons  in  the  community;  to  return  the  library 
promptly;  and  to  pay  the  freight  both  from  and  to  Raleigh. 
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Agriculture  and  Country  Life. 

The  reference  department  of  the  traveling  library  system  contains  a  very 
full  and  good  collection  of  books  on  Agriculture  and  Country  Life.  Single 
volumes  are  loaned  to  individuals;  upon  request  a  group  of  six  is  included  in 
a  general  traveling  library;  or  ten  books  are  loaned  to  a  Farmers'  Union 
Local. 

A  special  collection,  called  the  Farmer's  Library,  contains  twelve  volumes 
of  the  best  and  most  readable  books  on  Agriculture  for  North  Carolina 
farmers.  This  Farmer's  Library  is  loaned  to  five  taxpayers  or  to  a  Farmers' 
Union  Local. 

Debate  Libraries. 

A  debate  library  contains  pamphlets,  government  and  State  documents, 
magazine  articles  and  several  books  on  a  given  question.  Literature  dealing 
with  both  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides  of  a  question  is  always  included 
in  every  library.  These  libraries  are  not  loaned  to  individuals  but  to  debating 
societies  and  to  rural  schools,  and  the  application  must  be  signed  by  the 
principal  of  a  rural  school  or  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  a  debating 
society. 


TREE  PLANTING. 

WHAT  AND  WHERE  TO  PLANT  AROUND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SCHOOLHOUSES 

Native  trees  should  usually  be  selected  for  planting  on  school  grounds  and 
along  the  country  roads.  They  are  procured  more  easily,  grow  more  readily 
and  live  longer.  Most  of  our  oaks  make  very  handsome  shade  trees  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  water  oak,  shingle  oak,  and  willow  oak,  grow  quite 
rapidly  and  soon  make  beautiful  trees.  Sycamore,  sugar  maple,  beech  and 
sweet  gum  will  grow  well  nearly  all  over  the  State,  while  linn,  winged  elm, 
and  pecan  flourish  in  most  localities. 

Evergreen  trees  have  a  restricted  value  for  planting  on  school  grounds 
and  should  be  used  chiefly  either  for  windbreaks  on  the  north  side  of  build- 
ings, as  screens  for  unsightly  objects,  or  along  boundary  fences  away  from 
the  road.  White  pine  and  hemlock  are  the  conifers  best  suited  to  the  moun- 
tains, short-leaf  pine  to  the  Piedmont,  and  loblolly  pine  to  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Evergreens  should  not  be  planted  too  near  the  schoolhouse — the 
winter  sunshine,  is  needed  around  the  house  to  prevent  dampness.  Deciduous 
trees  are  best  for  general  planting,  and  even  they  should  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  school  building. 

The  best  shrubs  for  planting  are  those  which  can  be  secured  from  the  old 
yards  and  gardens  of  the  neighborhood,  or  else  from  a  reputable  nursery. 
For  a  screen  or  hedge,  perhaps  evergreen  privets  are  most  satisfactory.  For 
ornamental  planting,  especially  around  the  schoolhouse,  the  spiraeas  are 
excellent,  while  deutzia,  weigelia,  forsythia  (golden  bell),  pyrus  japonica 
(burning  bush),  and  althaea  (rose  of  Sharon)  are  well  known  and  appreciated 
hardy  shrubs,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  planting.  The  most  satis- 
factory vine  for  covering  a  trellis  throughout  the  winter  is  the  common  and 
often  despised  Japanese  honeysuckle.  For  a  brick  or  stone  wall  probably 
the  Boston  ivy  and  the  English  ivy  are  the  best  for  most  situations,  while 
for  a  piazza,  wistaria  and  the  Japanese  clematis  are  unsurpassed. 
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Shrubs  and  vines  as  well  as  trees  will  be  more  likely  to  do  well  if  a  good 
coat  of  stable  manure  is  spread  around  them  after  planting.  This  not  only 
furnishes  plant  food  but  keeps  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 

A  carefully  considered  plan  of  planting  should  be  adopted.  The  upper 
class  children  might  be  allowed  to  make  suggestions.  The  school  grounds 
should  furnish  playgrounds  first  of  all,  so  beautifying  must  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  children's  legitimate  amusements.  There  can  generally 
be  found  room  for  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  for  the  tennis,  basket-ball  and 
baseball  grounds. 

Full  instructions  for  planting  shade  trees,  etc.,  are  given  in  Bulletin  16, 
"Shade  Trees  for  North  Carolina,"  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  by 
applying  to  the  State  Geologist,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


WHOLE-TIME  HEALTH  OFFICER. 

A  WHOLE-TIME  HEALTH  OFFICER 

Here  is  what  Dr.  B.  E.  Washburn,  whole-time  health  officer  for  Nash  County, 
is  doing  according  to  a  report  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
recently : 

There  have  been  3,458  inoculations  of  anti-typhoid  vaccine  during  the 
month.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  8,098  people  treated  with  the  vaccine. 
Last  week  he  broke  the  record  for  one  day  with  388  inoculations.  The  record 
for  the  week  was  989. 

The  good  of  all  this  activity  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  Nash  County 
sixteen  case  of  typhoid  have  been  reported  this  summer  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  35,000. 

Along  with  all  this  goes  the  community  health  work.  One  community 
has  been  in  operation  under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  several  weeks. 
This  has  been  located  around  Red  Oak.  Another  will  be  established  in  the 
near  future  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
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